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Marquette  University 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

School  of  Medicine. 

A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Law,  including : 

a  A  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

6  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  three-year  course  leading  to.  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics,  including  ■ 
a  The  School  of  Business  Administration. 
b  The  School  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  including : 

a  The    two-year    course    leading    to    the    degree    of   Graduate    in 

Pharmacy. 
6  The  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist, 
c  Four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

(in  Pharmacy). 
d  The  Short  Course  in  Pharmacy. 

Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.  A  three-year 
course. 

Department  of  Music. 

Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music — Instruction  in  Piano, 
Vocal,  Violin,  Violincello,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instruments. 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Elocution  and  Art 
of  Expression,  Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

Marquette  Academy. 

Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  Courses,  and 
Courses  Preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

University  Extension  Department,  including : 

a  The  Evening  Classes  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Engineering. 
&  Lecture  Courses,  conducted  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Engineering,  Law  and  Economics. 

Summer  School. 

Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August. 
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STATEMENT. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education 
in  Milwaukee.  Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Marquette  College. 
In  that  year  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to  Marquette 
University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  School  in  1908. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence 
on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the 
Law  School,  which  up  to  this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette 
College  building.  During  the  same  Summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  build- 
ing erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September,  1910, 
th  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics, 
opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909,  has  been  very  successful 
in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patronage  with  every  session.     In 

1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a  fine  property  on  Tenth  Street, 
between  Wells  and  Cedar,  ottering  the  best  material  advantages  for  the 
study  of  music,  in  classroom  and  concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years, 
extension  work  has  been  carried  on,   principally,   in  evening   classes.     In 

1912,  the  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette 
University  came  to  a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University, 
of  possession  and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were  merged  in  the  new  Med- 
ical Department  of  Marquette  University,  with  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
College  Faculties,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  with  a  clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern 
requirements  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are 
evidence  that  the  desires  of  the  medical  profession  in  Wisconsin,  for  a 
first-class  Medical  College,  will  be  realized  in  the  Marquette  University 
Medical  Departement.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  College  of  Medicine 
was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been  con- 
ducted under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has  bee« 
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rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given  proof 
of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  to  make 
the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as  their  resources 
allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and  ability 
in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense  beyond  personal 
support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty  of  Marquette  have 
been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that 
Marquette  could  have  established  and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has 
done,  since  the  income  derived  from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate 
departments  is  necessarily  small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in 
administration  explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College  would 
appear  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  college  endowments  of  the 
present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has  been  the  recipient  of 
only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  Building  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  If,  how- 
ever, the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part  be  furnished  by  public 
spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  small  surplus  from  tuition 
charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable  advancement,  and  on  the  other 
money-making  cannot  be  a  motive  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  or  any 
such  institution.  Hence  neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  considered, 
nor  can  the  betterment  of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise  econ- 
omy in  equipment  be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and  prudent 
administration  will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once  it  is 
fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  must 
come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control  of  the  University. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 

1864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates  receive  the  B.  A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1906 — New  Charter  is  obtained.     The  legal  title  of  the  institution  becomes 

Marquette  University. 
1907 — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  University. 
1908 — The   Milwaukee   Law    School    becomes    the   Law   Department   of   the 

University. 
1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 
1908 — Phoperty  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 

Street. 
1909 — Summer  session  organized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 
1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 
1910 — Robert   A.    Johnston    College   of   Economics   opened   with    School   of 

Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 
1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.     Affiliation  dissolved  at 

the  close  of  the  school  year. 
1911 — Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 
1912-13 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of  Trinity 

Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy 

of  Milwaukee  Medical   College. 
1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the  Medical 

Department  of  Marquette  University. 
1915 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J.,  President. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J.,  Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Statement. — The  Board  of  Kegents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting 
link  between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As 
the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
and  as  such  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and  development 
of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two,  enabling  the  faculty  of 
the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-opera- 
tion of  public-spirited  citizens  in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  representa- 
tive nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to  the  best 
means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational  requirements  of  the 
city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of  the  University  efficient  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  community. 

MEMBERS. 

Most  Rev.  Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  D.D Archbishop  of  Milwaukee 

Hon.   Emmanuel  L.   Philipp Governor   of   Wisconsin 

Hon.  Gerhard  A.  Bading,  M.D Mayor  of  Milwaukee 

William  Geo.  Bruce Secretary  M.  &  M.  Association 

Hon.  Paul  D.  Carpenter Ex- Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee 

Ignatz  Czerwinski Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Humphrey  J.  Desmond Editor,  Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee 

F.  K.  Espenhain President,  Espenhain  Co. 

Gen.  Otto  H.  Falk President,  Falk  Co. 

Albert  Friedmann Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

John  G.  Gregory Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin 

Nathaniel  Green Real  Estate 

Hon.  James  G.  Jenkins Judge  U.  S.  District  Court  (retired) 

Harry  S.  Johnston President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  Kearney. Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Alvin  P.  Kletzsch Proprietor,  Republican  House 

John  H.  Kopmeier Pres.,  Wis.  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

John  H.   Moss Manufacturer 

Thomas  J.  Neacy Manufacturer 

Col.  Gustav  Pabst President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

William  Woods  Plankinton Capitalist 

August  Rebhan Insurance 

A.  T.  Van  Scoy Ass't  Sec'y,  I.  H.  C.  of  America 

Edward  A.  Uhrig President,  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Co. 
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FACULTY  1914-1915. 

REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J., 
President  of  the  University. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A., 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

ACKERMAN,  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BACH,  HUGO, 
Violoncello. 

BACH,  J.  A.,  M.D., 

Department  Director,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

BACKUS,  HON.  A.  C,  LL.  B., 
Criminal  Law. 

BANZHAF,  HENRY  L.,  D.D.S., 

Dean :    Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

BARTA,  E.  M.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

BAUM,  E.  F.,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

BAUR,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat. 

BECKER,  WILHELM,  M.D., 

Professor,  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

BELL,  MISS  LOTTIE, 

Public  Speaking:  Dramatic  Art. 

BELTON,  HENRY  ¥.. 
Clarinet. 

BENSON  W.  J.,  D.D.S.. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

BENTZIEN,  E.  W.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 
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BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.,  B.S.  Chem.  E., 
Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

BLUMENTHAL,  E.   W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BOORSE,  L.,  M.D., 

Department  Director:    Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

*BORETTl,  A.   F.,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

BRAINARD,  F.  K.,  E.E.,  B.S.M.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

von  BRIESEN,  ERNEST,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Private  Corporations. 

BRUCE,  FRANCIS  M.,  M.A., 

Trade  Journalism. 

BRUINS,  D.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BUELL,  ADAMS, 

Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,  ANTON,  Mus.B., 

Piano:    Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

BURCKHARDT,  OSCAR, 

Professor,  Latin,  German,  Mathematics. 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

CAFFREY,  A.  J.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CARHART,  G.  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

CARROLL,  JOSEPH  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 


Died,  July,  1914. 
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CARVER,  EDGAR, 

Oboe. 

CARVER,  THOMAS, 
Bassoon. 

CASEY,  MISS  N.  E., 

Superintendent,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B., 

Code  Pleading;  Common  Law  Pleading. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

COHN,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 

COLLINGBOURNE,  RUTH, 
Violin. 

COPUS,  REV.  JOHN  E.,  S.  J., 

Director  of  School  of  Journalism. 

CRISTOPH,  MAY, 
Piano. 

CRONYN,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

DANFORTH,  J.  S.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

DANIHY,  REV.  JOHN,  S.  J. 

Professor,  English  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Public  Speaking. 

DAVIS,  A.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor,  Physical  Diagnosis. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  CHARLES,  C.E., 

Dean:   Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DEGLMAN,  REV.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J., 

Senior  Philosophy ;  Religion;  Business  Ethics;  Greek. 

DOLLERT,  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

DOUGLASS,  R.  BRUCE, 
Lecturer,  Real  Estate. 
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DREXEL,  A.  M.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

DROEGKAMP,  0.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

EDWARDS,  W.  M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Operative  Surgery. 

ELWERS,  G.  E.3  B.S., 

Botany:    Pharmacognosy ;  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.    (Lond.)   M.R.C.S.    (Eng.) 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ,  LL.B.. 

Torts. 

EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

FANSLER,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

FEDERSPIEL,  MATTHEW  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Orthodontics. 

FELLMAN,  G.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

FIDLER,  C.  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

FIEDLER,  OTTO,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery. 

FINNEGAN,  REV.  HUGH  M.  P.,  S.  J., 

Chaplain. 

FLAHERTY,  FRANCES, 

Piano;  Kindergarten  Music  Classes. 

FLANCHER,  E.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

FOLEY,  REV.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J., 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 
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FORD,  W.  B.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Medicine. 

FORTIER,  C.  H.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

FORTNEY,  LORAIN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

FRUMVELLER,  REV.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FUERSTENAU,  L.  A.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

GAGE,  C.  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GALLOGLY,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

GAUERKE,  A.  C,  D.D.S., 

Associate  Professor,  Operative  Dentistry,  Pathology. 

GILLEN,  F.  C,  M.D., 

Professor,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Dental  College. 

GORDON,  PERCY  H., 

Instructor,  Insurance,  Insurance  Salesmanship. 

GOSLEE,  H.  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRAMLING,  HENRY,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GREEN,  DAVID  C, 

Lecturer  on  Investments. 

GRUENTHANER,  MICHAEL,  S.  J., 
Instructor,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

HARDGROVE,  T.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Dental  Pathology. 

HARRIMAN,   H.   M.,   M.A.,   LL.B., 

Instructor,  Commercial  Lmv. 
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HAUKOHL,  ROBERT  G.,  A.B., 

Registrar,  Dental  College:   Physics. 

HAYES,  DENIS  J.,  M.D., 
Professor,  G.  U.  Surgery. 

HEALY,  R.  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

HEEB,  H.  J.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HEMANN,  REV.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

HENDERSON,  M.  E.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

HENNIGER,  OTTO, 

Trombone. 

HIGGINS,  S.  G.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HINZ,  A.  F.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

HOENIG,  LUDWIG, 
Double  Bass. 

HOGUE,  G.  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HOLLANDER,  HARRISON, 

Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

HOPKINSON,  DANIEL,  M.D., 

Professor,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

HOPKINSON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.  B.,  LL.B., 
Equity. 

HUGHES,  J.  R.,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy. 

HUTCHINS,  F.  L., 

Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 
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JACKSON,  CHANDLER  C,  E.E., 

Assistant,  Physics  Laboratory. 

JENKINS,  HON.  JAMES  GRAHAM,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

JENNINGS,  ARTHUR  A.,  D.D.S., 

Metallurgy:    Associate  Professor,  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D., 

Dean:   Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Medicine. 

KALMAN,  LAURA, 
Piano. 

KANE,  HENRY  VICTOR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 
Partnership. 

KASTNER,  A.  J.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R„  M.D., 

Instructor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

KENNEY,  CLARENCE  J.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 

KESTLY,  R.  C,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

KIRCHER,  REV.  IGNATIUS  B.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics;  Director  of  Physics  Laboratory. 

KOEHLER,  JOHN  P.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Physical  Instructor;  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

KRAUSE,  0.  G.,  D.D.S., 

Professor,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

KREMER,  REV.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J., 

Professor  and  Director,  Department  of  Pliysics. 

KREMERS,  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KREUTZER,  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Ear,  yose  and  Throat. 

KREUTZER,  C.  A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Gynecology. 
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KUHNMUENCH,   ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

LANDO,  D.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  in  Physical  Diagnosis:    Instructor  in  Medicine. 

LAUGALIN,  DANIEL  M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

LaVALLE,  LOUIS, 

Vocal  Instruction:    Opera  Classes. 

LaVALLE,  MRS.  L., 

Assistant,  Opera  Classes. 

LeCRON,  W.  L.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

LEICHT,  JOHN, 

Director  of  the  Glee  Club. 

LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

LEVINGS,  H.  A.,  M.D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Surgery. 

LILLIE,  O.  R.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

LORENZ,  W.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  N euro-Pathology. 

LOTZ,  O.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

MacBEATH,  H.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

MacMAHON,  REV.  HUGH  B.3  S.  J., 

Junior  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  EngUsh. 

MacRAE,  M.  F.,  D.D.S., 

Professor,  Dental  Anatomy,  Operative  Technic. 

McINTYRE,  EUGENE  L.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Sales,  Quasi-Oontracts. 

McJUNKIN,  F.  A.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
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McMAHON,  JOSEPH   P.,   B.S.,  M.D., 
Professor  of   Obstetrics. 

McMAHON,  STEPHEN  J.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Evidence. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  M.D., 

Professor  in  Medicine. 

MAECHTLE,  E.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MARKSON,  S.  M.,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

MATCHETTE,  WILLI  AM  H., 
Musical  Director  of  Opera. 

MAXON,  FRANK  8.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

MAYER,  FREDERICK  C,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

MAYER,  MRS.  F.  C, 
Violoncello. 

MESSMER,  G.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Ear,  iV'ose  and  Throat. 

MEYER,  WILLIAM  H.,  B.S.C.E., 

Assistant  Professor,  Structural  Design. 

MILES,  L.  M.,  B.S., 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

MOLLINGER,  S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

MOULINIER,  REV.  CHARLES  B.,  S.  J. 

faculty  Regent,  Law  College  and  Medical  College.   Professor  of  Ethics. 

MUELLER,  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

MUENZNER,  R.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

MULLEN,  GENEVIEVE, 

Vocal  Music:    Children's  Chorus  Class. 
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MURPHY,  REV.  JOSEPH  A.,  S.  J., 

Vice  President.   Dean  of  Arts  Department,  Regent  College  of  Econom- 
ics.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Elocution. 

MYERS,  A.  VV.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

NE1LSON,  WALTER  Li.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

NELSON,  WILLIAM  V".,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

NEUDECK,  OTTO, 
French  Horn. 

NOLTE,  LEWIS  G.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

OBEREMBT,  B.  H.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

O'CONNOR,  REV.  JOHN  F.,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

PACKMAN,  EDITH, 

Piano. 

PATEK,  A.  L.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

PEEGE,  CHARLOTTE, 
Vocal  Music. 

PETERSON,  A.  C, 

Flutes.  Piccolo,  Comet. 

PFISTER,  FRANZ,  M.D., 

Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

PURDY,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Dermatology. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

PURTELL,  J.  A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 
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PURTELL,  J.  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor,  Clinical  Dentistry. 

QUICK,  E.  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Operative  Surgery. 

REGAN,  E.  D.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

REINEKING,  H.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

REINEKING,  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

RENZ,  ERNEST, 
Viola. 

RHEINECK,  A.  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

RICHTER,  ARTHUR  W.,  A.B.,  J.D., 

Secretary,  Law  Schools:  Const.  Law,  Damages,  Municipal  Corporations. 
Trusts,  Personal  Property. 

RIX,  CARL,  LL.B., 
Real  Property. 

ROBINSON,  R.  L., 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

ROBY,  H.  S,,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

ROETHKE,  R.  W.,  M.D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Obstetrics. 

RODGERS,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Neurology. 

ROHDE,  A.  C,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

ROSENBAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor,  Operative  Dentistry. 

ROSS,  WILLIAM  L.,  A.B., 

Instructor,  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 
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ROWLAND,   RALPH, 

Violin  :     Normal  Class  for  Teachers. 

RUDGE,  REV.  EUGENE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  L.  P.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

RUSSELL,  HUGH  G.,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Acting  Dean;  Professor,  Department  of  Pharmacy:     Materia  Medica; 
Metrology. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

SCARBOROUGH,  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Surgery. 

SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A.,  B.S.C.E., 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Practice  Court:    Legal  Bibliography. 

SCHUMACHER,  E.  L., 

Instructor,  Business  Organization  and  Management. 

SCHWARTZROCK.  AGNES  WING, 
Vocal  Music. 

SEILER,  A.  M.,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMANN,  LIBORIUS, 

Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music:   Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composi- 
tion:  Normal  Class  for  Teachers. 

SEVERIN,  ILO  PAULUS, 
Piano. 

SHAPIRO,  L.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

SHERIDAN,  HON.  MICHAEL  S.,  LL.B., 
Probate  Practice. 
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SHIBATA,  G.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

SIEKER,  W.  A.,  U.S.,, 

Economics  and  Business  Forms,  Dent.  College. 

•SOMMER,  ROBERT  E.  W.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy :  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

SPENCER,  EDWARD  W.,  LL.B., 
Contracts. 

SPERRY,  S.  B.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

STAHL,  WILLIAM  C, 

Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo:   Director  of  Mandolin  Orchestra. 

STERN,  HON.  ERIC,  LL.B., 
Suretyship. 

STOCKINGER,  R.  E.,  Ph.G., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

STUMPF,  A.  EARL, 

Assistant  Director,  School  of  Journalism.  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

SULLIVAN,  W.  E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Biology:  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

SURE,  J.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

THEISSEN,  REV.  AUGUSTINE  D.,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS,  J.  S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

TISDALE,  L.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 


•Died,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
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TRACY,  HENRY  0.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Anatomy. 

UELMEN,  NICHOLAS  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dental  Surgery. 

UMBREIT,  A.  C,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Torts;  Common  Laic  Pleading ;  Sales. 

VAN  DE  ERVE,  JOHN,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Dean;  Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Medicine. 

WALLNER,  E.  F.,  Ph.C, 

Drug  Assay;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WARFIELD,  L.  M.,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

WASHBURN,  R.  G.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Dermatology. 

WASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

WATTS,  LILLIAN, 

Public  School  Music,  History  of  Music,  Sight  Singing,  Normal  Class  for 
Vocal  Teachers. 

WEAVER,  MRS.  IVA  BIGELOW, 
Vocal  Music. 

WEBSTER,  H.  S., 

Instructor  in  Merchandising. 

WEBSTER,  WILLIAM  CLARENCE,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  College  of  Economics,  Director,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion.    Professor  of  Accounting. 

WEGGE,  W.  F.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Neurology. 

WELLS.  MACKEY,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

WHITE,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  LL.B., 
Code  Pleading. 
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WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S., 
Instructor  in  Clincal  Dentistry. 

WILSON,  W.  ROSS, 

Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

WINNEMAN,  W.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

WINSAUER,  HENRY, 

Violin;  Director,  M.  U.  Band  and  Orchestra. 

WINSAUER,  MRS.  H.  KERLER, 
Piano. 

WITTE,  W.  C.  F.,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

WOOD,  ERNEST  H.,  B.S.. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WUERL,  WILLIAM  J., 
Violin. 

YAFFE,  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

YATES,  J.  W.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

ZAUN,  G.  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology . 

ZAVADIL,  ANTHONY, 

Public  Speaking:   Dramatic  Art. 


of 

Arts  and  Sciences 
1915 


Marquette    University 

Twelfth  and  Grand  Avenue. 
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CALENDAR— 1914-1915. 

Sept.     4,  Friday Entrance  Examinations. 

Sept.     5,  Saturday Condition  Examinations. 

Sept.     8,  Tuesday ......  .Opening  of  Fall  Term.     Registration. 

Sept.  16.  Wednesday.  .  .  .Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Assembly. 

Oct.       1,  Thursday .Sciences:    Modern  Languages  Classes  Organize. 

Nov.      9,  Monday First  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Nov.  18,  Wednesday.  .  .  .Assembly  for  Class  Report. 

Nov.  26,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Nov.  30,  Monday Classes  Resumed. 

Dec.       8,  Tuesday Holy  Day;  Sodality  Feast;  Recess. 

Dec.  23,  Wednesday.  .  .  .Christmas  Recess  Begins. 

1915. 

Jan.      4,  Monday Classes  Resumed. 

Jan.    18,  Monday Second  Quarterly   (Semester)   Examinations. 

Jan.    26,  Tuesday Philosophy,  Oral  Examinations. 

Jan.    28,  Thursday Logic,  Oral  Examinations. 

Jan.    29,  Friday Assembly  for  Class  Reports. 

Feb.      1,  Monday Opening  of  Second  Semester. 

Feb.    22,  Monday Washington's  Birthday ;  Holiday. 

Mar.    16,  Tuesday Preliminary  Contest  in  Elocution. 

Mar.    18,  Thursday Preliminary  Contest  in  Oratory. 

Mar.    19,  Friday President's  Day:    Holiday. 

Mar.   29,  Monday Students'  Retreat. 

Apr.      1,  Thursday Easter  Recess. 

Apr.      6,  Tuesday Classes  Resumed :    Third  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Apr.    16,  Friday Assembly  for  Class  Reports. 

Apr.    21,  Wednesday.  .  .  .Public  Contest  in  Elocution. 
Apr.  28,  Wednesday .  . .    Public  Contest  in  Oratory. 

May    13,  Thursday Ascension  Day.     No  Class. 

May    24,  Monday Pentecost  Monday :    Holiday. 

May    31,  Monday Memorial  Day;  No  Class. 

June     7,  Monday Final  Examinations. 

June   17,  Thursday Commencement. 

June   28,  Monday Opening  of  Summer  Session. 

Aug.     6,  Friday Close  of  Summer  Session. 

Sept.    7,     Tuesday Opening  of  fall  term. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Marquette  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  though  opened  only  in  1881, 
was  planned  much  further  back,  even  before  1850.  The  need  of  a  Cath- 
olic College  was  an  all-absorbing  thought  with  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Martin  Henni.  In  1848  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe.  While  passing  through 
Belgium  he  providentially  met  the  Chevalier  J.  G.  de  Boeye,  of  Antwerp, 
who  placed  in  his  hands  the  sum  of  $16,000  with  which  to  found  an  insti- 
tution under  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Within  a 
few  years  after  his  return  Bishop  Henni  had  bought  the  greater  portion 
of  the  present  Academy  grounds  bounded  by  State  and  Prairie,  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Streets.  The  remaining  part  of  the  square  was  acquired  by  the 
Jesuits  only  in  1863. 

In  1855  the  Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  Milwaukee  and  took  charge  of 
St.  Gall's  parish,  on  Second  and  Sycamore  Streets.  There  twTo  years  later 
they  opened  a  school  known  as  St.  Aloysius  Academy.  This  was  sup- 
planted in  1864  by  a  new  building,  the  St.  Gall's  Academy,  capable  of 
accommodating  from  three  to  four  hundred  pupils.  The  Academy  was  not 
a  mere  elementary  school;  the  boys  were  taken  through  several  years  of 
classics,  elementary  rhetoric,  science  and  mathematics;  and  many  of  Mil- 
waukee's prominent  citizens  received  their  education  within  its  walls. 

On  March  22,  1864,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  empowered  "to  grant  such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as 
its  Trustees  may  deem  proper."  Its  legal  title  was  Marquette  College. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  Marquette  College  building  on 
Tenth  and  State  Streets,  now  the  Academy  building,  was  erected.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  August  15th  of  that  year.  "In  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice  which  will  henceforth  bear  the  honored  name  of  Mar- 
quette College,"  said  the  Honorable  Mr.  Onahan,  on  that  occasion,  "we  share 
in  an  act  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  missionary  and  explorer, 
which  will  be  greatly  welcomed  and  heartily  applauded  by  all  who  esteem 
virtue  and  admire  heroism.  The  historian  Bancroft  prophesied  of  Mar- 
quette, "the  West  will  build  his  monument."  The  monument  which  the 
historian  perhaps  contemplated  is  not  yet  begun.  But  this  college  will  be 
after  all,  the  most  fitting  and  most  acceptable  monument  to  the  Christian 
Apostle,  and  most  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  life  and  mission.  Classes 
were  opened  in  September  of  the  following  year,  and  in  1887  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Marquette's  first  graduates. 

In  1906  the  building  on  Grand  Avenue  was  put  up  through  the  mu- 
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nificence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston.  The  new  building  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  sites  on  Grand  Avenue  and  is  as  beautiful  in  appearance 
as  it  is  commodious  in  its  interior  arrangements.  There  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  now  carried  on.  The  rooms  of  the  old  Col- 
lege building  on  Tenth  and  State  Streets  are  thus  left  free  for  the  courses 
of  the  high  school  and  commercial  departments. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As  educa- 
tors they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of  both  mind 
and  heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  edu- 
cation, and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to  habits  of  virtue,  while 
offering  them  every  facillity  and  aid  to  the  highest  mental  culture.  It  is 
their  ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous 
habits  and  sound  religious  convictions. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great  Educa- 
tor's Series,  by  Scribner,  and  Swickerath's  Jesuit  Education,  by  Herder, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making  either  a  scientific  or  historical  study 
of  that  system  have  abundant  sources  of  information. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  ordinarily  require 
four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
prescribed  one,  especially  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  considered 
essential  that  the  branches  that  belong  most  to  general  education  and  form 
the  basis  for  future  progress  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study  during 
these  two  years.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  greater  latitude  of 
choice  is  allowed  to  the  student.  During  these  years  the  principal  stress 
is  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  for  the  influence  such 
study  has  in  mental  development  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life,  Rational 
Philosophy  as  a  means  of  developing  young  manhood  is  an  instrument  of 
strength   and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results  philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after  light, 
with  teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing  the  contradic- 
tory systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded;  but  it 
must  present  a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord 
with   the  established  laws  of  human  thought;    it  must  take  its  stand  on 
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some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the 
mind  becomes  more  acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error 
are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every  con- 
flict of  mind  with  mind. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University,  in  its  collegiate  department, 
gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This  will  be  seen 
from  a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curriculum. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accomodation  of  students. 
Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee  will,  however,  be 
able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
Students  coming  to  the  city  should  apply  at  once  at  the  College  office  on 
Grand  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of  the 
closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  Catholic  students 
are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruction  and  to 
be  regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College;  yet 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  good  results 
are  not  obtainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College 
regulations,  serious  application  and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  on. 
Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  effective  correction  and  even  to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students 
are  requested  to. consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing 
the  conduct  and  diligence  of  students. 


REGULATIONS. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  course,  must  carry  at  least  eighteen 
hours  of  the  weekly  work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  registered. 
Otherwise,  he  will  be  entered  as  a  "special"  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  credit  for  work  done  in 
residence.  For  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  senior  year  must  have  been  in  resi- 
dence, for  both  semesters.  In  the  matter  of  "entrance  requirements,"  no 
exceptions    will    be    made    for    "special"    students.      For    promotion    or    for 
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graduation,  a  passing  mark  of  70%  must  be  attained  in  each  of  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  for  the  class.  The  mere  general  average  of  70%  will  not 
be  enough. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  a  failure 
in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies.  When  a  valid 
excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound,  by  extra  work,  to 
repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his  instructor  for  advice  in 
the  matter.  Unexcused  absence  from  more  than  four  recitation  periods, 
in  any  branch,  may  subject  the  delinquent  to  failure  in  that  branch,  and 
he  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  rest  of  his  work  in  that  subject.  Lack 
of  punctuality  will  subject  the  offender  to  loss  of  credit  in  his  class-stand- 
ing, and  if  persisted  in,  may  call  for  effective  correction  or  even  for  suspen- 
sion. No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  semester  examinations 
who  has  not  satisfied  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 

The  quarterly  reports  sent  to  Parents  and  Guardians,  to  inform  them 
of  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their  care,  call  for  serious  con- 
sideration. The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  individual  students.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
points  in  reports:  A  grade  of  70%  or  over  is  satisfactory.  A  grade  be- 
tween 50%  and  70%  imposes  a  "condition,"  requiring  the  student,  within 
the  semester  following,  to  pass  another  examination  in  the  conditioned 
subject.  A  failure  to  remove  the  condition  within  the  appointed  time,  or 
a  grade  below  50%,  will  require  a  repetition  of  the  semester  work  in  the 
study  so  graded.  This  is  matter  of  special  importance  for  the  notice  of 
Parents  and  Guardians.  The  course  of  studies  is  so  arranged,  and  the 
classes  are  so  conducted,  as  to  make  success  possible  for  the  average  con- 
scientious student.  Each  semester,  a  day  is  set  for  the  condition  examina- 
tions. For  these  exanminations  the  fee,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  one  dol- 
lar. Condition  examinations,  on  other  than  the  appointed  days,  will  be 
granted,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Unless  excused  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  College,  all  the  Catholic 
students  must  be  present  every  class  day  at  8:30  A.  M.  Their  religious 
and  moral  training  will  be  the  special  care  of  the  College  authorities. 
They  shall  also  be  present  for  the  annual  retreat  of  the  students,  even 
though  not  residents  of  Milwaukee. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  diligence 
in  study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  College  building  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Speech  or  conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not  be  tolerated. 
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EXPENSES. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  all  classes,  ten  months $60.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Biology,  Laboratory  fee 5.00 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Athletic   Association   fee 5.00 

Condition  examination    (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination,  not  on  set  date 2.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.  B.,  B.  S 5.00 

Fee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

The  fee  for  the  Athletic  Association  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation, or  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session. 

Payments  for  condition  examination  must  be  made  invariably  before 
the  examination. 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually 
in  advance.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismis- 
sal or  protracted  illness. 

Students  whose  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  are  not  settled  will  not 
be  admitted  to  examination. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  college  at  the  rate 
of  $5  to  $6  per  week.     Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  High  School 
or  College  which  they  last  attended. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  satisfy  the  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  Class,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  aim  to  enter,  or  pre- 
sent a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  an  institution  of  equal  standing. 
Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  will  be  granted: 

(a)  To  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  the 
.Marquette  Academy. 

(b)  To  graduates  of  those  High  Schools  which  are  accredited  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  presentation  of  a  copy  of  the  detailed  program 
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of  the  studies  pursued  by  them  in  such  schools.  As  Greek  is  required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  special  class  will  be  arranged  for  those 
who  enter  without  credits  in  that  study. 

Other  applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  by   passing  examinations 
in  the  following  subjects  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  units  of  credit: 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Latin — (1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translation  into  Latin, 
at  sight,  of  complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of 
rules  for  relative  clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous 
prose,  based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations 
of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid; 
Metamorphoses  and  Tristia.  Cicero :  The  Orations  against  Catiline. 
Virgil :      Aeneid,  six  books. 

Greek — (1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular  and 
defective  forms)  ;  the  rules  for  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric  dialect. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English  sen- 
tences based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors. — Xenophon;  Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad, 
three  books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric — The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  con- 
tained in  a  standard  text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Gen- 
ung,  Carpenter,  Thorndike,  Brooks. 

Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evidenc- 
ing proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  subject 
will  be  taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the  books 
he  presents  for  examination. 

Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  essen- 
tial preliminary  requirements. 

English — Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shake- 
speare; Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation; 
Irving's   Sketch    Book;    one   essay   of  Macaulay;    Scott's   Lady  of  the 
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Lake;    Goldsmith's   Deserted   Village;    Tennyson's  The  Passing  of   Ar- 
thur ;    Lowell's   Vision   of    Sir   Launfal ;    Coleridge's   Ancient   Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters, 
the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

History — (1)      Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions, Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

Mathematics —  ( 1 )      Algebra  to  quadratics. 

(2)  Advanced  Algebra. 

(3)  Plane  Geometry. 

(4)  Solid  Geometry. 

Physics — As  treated  in  a  standard  High   School  text. 
Laboratory  note  book  must  be  submitted. 

Chemistry — As  treated  in  a  standard  High  School  text. 
Laboratory  note  book  must  be  submitted. 

Modern  Language — (1)      Grammar   with    reading  of   eaiser   narrative   and 
descriptive  passages. 

(2)  More  thorough  grammatical  knowledge,  especially  of  syn- 
tax;  reading  of  more  difficult  selections. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE. 
Prescribed  Work. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  acquire  credit  for  four  years  in  Eng- 
lish, including  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  addition  they 
must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years'  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy. 

2.  Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Education. 

3.  Logic,  General  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Theology,  Ethics, 
History  of  Philosophy. 
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Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  will  present  in  addition  "College" 
credit  for  three  years  in  Latin  and  two  years  Greek.  (High  School 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  not  accepted  for  this  requirement.)  Candidates  for 
the  B.  S.  degree  may  substitute  two  years  in  German,  French  or  Spanish. 
They  must  also  present  credit  for  a  third  year  of  Science  (Physics  or 
Chemistry),  and  for  the  Mathematics  of  Sophomore  class. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present  one  year'* 
credit  beyond  the  A.  B.  requirements  in  Mental  Philosophy  or  in  Ethics, 
with  a  written  thesis.  The  work  for  the  M.  A.  degree  must  be  in  resi- 
dence. The  honorary  M.  A.  degree  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  conferred  on 
such  graduates  of  Marquette  University  as  the  Faculty  may  judge  deserv- 
ing of  the  distinction,  but  usually  with  the  requirement  of  a  written  thesis. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  avowed  policy  of  the  University  in  all  its  departments  is  to  en- 
courage in  every  way  the  gaining  of  a  broad  general  education  as  a  founda- 
tion for  work  of  a  profession. 

In  no  profession  is  there  greater  need  for  such  education  than  in  medi- 
cine. As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  the  Medical  Department 
requires  a  six-year  course,  including  two  years  of  collegiate  work  in  Arts 
and  Sciences,  followed  by  two  years  of  study  in  the  fundamental  branches 
of  medicine.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  following  two  years  of  clinical 
study,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  combined  six-years  College  and  Medical 
course,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  and  Doctor  of  Medicine 
(M.  B.)    are  conferred. 

As  an  entrance  requirement,  for  the  Pre-Medical  course  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  Academy  or  High  School  course,  or  its  equivalent. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

Graduates  or  other  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  will  be 
given  due  credit  for  their  work  in  languages,  mathematics  and  science. 
Senior  students  in  the  College  Department  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
electives  with  a  view  to  the  Engineering  studies  they  intend  to  take  up. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  degree  of  Civil  or  Electrical  Engineer 
three  years  after  their  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ELECTION   OF  COURSES   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics,  elect  a  limited  number  of 
hours  in  the  College  of  Economics  to  count  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Officers. 

REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Dean 

Faculty. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS French,  German 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.  G Chemistry 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT German,  Mathematics,  Latin 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J Rhetoric,  English  Literature 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J Science,  Philosophy,  Sociology 

Business  Ethics,  Religion,  Greek 

REV.  HUGH  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J Chaplain 

REV.  IGNATIUS  B.  KIRCHER,  S,  J Physics  Laboratory 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Physics 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MACMAHON,  S.  J Junior  Philosophy,  History  of 

Philosophy,  History  and  English 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S,  J Latin,  Elocution 

REV.  JOHN  F.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J Latin,  Greek,  History 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature,  History, 
Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization, 
but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and 
to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view 
which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as 
of  eminence  in  the  professions  or  in  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course,  and  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
essential  in  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  are  not  left  to  the  student's 
option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed.  Only  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become  elective. 
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COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation  in  u  spe- 
cial manner  of  literary  taste  and  Style,  which  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by 
the  study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  (J reek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  English  writers  as 
are  noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  substance  and  form.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in 
the  others  of  the  course,  the  literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  train- 
ing in  Mathematics.  Science  and  History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal 
education. 

Sophomore  Class — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the  study  of 
Oratory  and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature  and  types  of  Oratory 
principles  of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  requirements  of  historical 
writing,  are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best  models,  ancient  and  modern, 
forming  the  subject  matter  of  study.  Thus,  while  perfecting  literary  taste, 
the  class  is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp  and  perspective  of  structure 
without  which  composition  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Junior  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to  habits 
of  correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  Logic, 
Rational  Philosophy — being,  causality,  the  nature  of  matter;  the  human 
soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation,  etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  additional  training  received  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philoso- 
phy and  various  literary  topics  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

Senior  Class — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this  year  in 
courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics. 
These  courses  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc.,  form  the  crowning  work 
of  a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  sound  principles  of  conduct, 
to  give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and 
on  the  problems  of  life  and  their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  princi- 
ples. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

(Eight  hours  a  week  for  two  years.     Junior  and  Senior.) 

Course  I. — Dialectics — (Junior  Year).  The  province  of  logic,  formal 
and  material.  The  foundations  of  logic.  The  principles  of  contradiction, 
identity,  causation,  excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors. 
Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposition 
and  conversion.  Reasoning.  The  syllogism  and  its  laws.  Formal  and 
material  induction.  Fallacies. 
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Course  II. — First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied  Logic — (Junior 
Year).  The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal 
skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  certitude;  objective  evidence. 
Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Objectivity  of 
ideas.     Belief  on  human  and  divine  testimony. 

Course  III. — General  Metasphysics — (Junior  Year).  The  concept  of 
being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being.  The  Positivist  school. 
Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  unity,  truth,  goodness.  Sub- 
stance and  accident.  Personality.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and 
cause.  The  principle  of  causality.  Perfection  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity. 
Order  and  beauty. 

Course  IV. — Cosmology — (Junior  Year).  Creation.  Pantheism  Gen- 
eral principles.  Ancient  and  modern  pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection 
of  the  universe.  Laws  of  Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  powers.  Spiritism. 
Hypnotism.  Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  theory. 
Properties  of  matter.     Time  and  space. 

Course  V. — Psychology — (Senior  Year) — Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  in- 
tellectual. Organic  bodies  essentially  different  from  inorganic.  Life. 
Protoplasm.  Vital  principle,  distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces. 
Animals  sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  selection.  Rational  life. 
Essential  difference  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the  Ego. 
Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the  principle  of  the 
vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body. 
Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of 
cerebral  functions.  Time  of  origin.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doc- 
trine.    False  theories.     Neo-scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  abstract  con- 
cepts. Innate  Ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associationism.  The  School- 
men. Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  soul's  con- 
sciousness of  itself.  Sensation.  Perception.  Psychophysics.  The  imagi- 
nation. Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Volun- 
tary, automatic,  reflex,  impulsive  movements.  Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition.  Spon- 
taneous and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will  and  de- 
termination.    Fatalism.     The  emotions.  Hypnotism. 

Course  VI. — Natural  Theology — (Senior  Year) — The  Existence  of  God. 
Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Traditionalism.  The  "Ontological  Proof" 
of  St.  Anselm.     Metaphysical,   Cosmological,  Moral  arguments.     Atheism. 
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Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Meta- 
physical Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism. 
Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God.  The 
Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipotence  of  God. 
God.  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  creatures.  Divine  Providence. 

Course  VII. — Ethics  and  Economics — (Senior  Year) — General  Ethics. 
Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Fundamental  principles.  False  theories. 
The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use  of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit 
and  accountability.  Virtue  and  vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of 
morality.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants 
of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  properties 
and  sanction.     Origin  of  moral  obligation.     False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.  Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obligations  of  ac- 
cepting Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indifferentism.  Suicide.  Self- 
defense.     Homicide.     Lying  and  mental  reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax.  Modes  of 
acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Employers' 
Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and  indis- 
solubility of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil  society;  its 
nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil  government.  Citizen- 
ship. Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil  government;  legislative, 
judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  penalty.  Freedom  of  worship. 
Freedom  of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual  relations 
of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of  neutrals.  War 
and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References.  Clarke,  Maher,  Rickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J. 
(Stonyhurst  Series)  ;  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore,  Poland, 
Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy,  Thein's  Christian 
Anthropology,  Cathrein,  Shallo,  Hickey,  Devine. 

LATIN. 
Freshman  Class. 

Precepts:     A  thorough  review  of  Latin  prosody  and  versification. 

Authors — First  term:  Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  books  6 
and  12;  Livy,  books  1  and  21. 

Second  term:     Livy,  books  21,  22;  Horace,  Select  Odes. 
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Sight  Reading:      Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology;  Livy. 

Practice — both  terms:  Bradley's  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose,  Part  1, 
and  selections  from  Part  2  to  Excercise  60.  Two  themes  a  week.  A  theme 
in  imitation  of  the  prose  authors  studied,  about  every  fortnight. 

Memory:  From  the  authors  read  in  class. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Authors — first  term :  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia  or  Pro  Milone ;  Horace, 
Select  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Second  term:  Horace,  Epistles  and  Satires;  Cicero,  Pro  Ligario;  Taci- 
tus, Agricola. 

Sight  Reading:  Selections  from  the  authors  assigned  above;  Tacitus, 
Germania  or  Annals;  selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Practice — both  terms:  Bradley's  Aids,  selections  from  Part  2,  from 
Exercise  50  to  end  of  book.  Two  themes  a  week.  One  composition  every 
fortnight  in  imitation  of  the  authors  studied.  Off-hand  translation  from 
English  into  Latin. 

Memory:     Select  passages  from  the  authors  read. 

Junior  Class. 

Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae;  Plautus,  Duo 
Captivi;  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Mackail  ( Scribner's ) ,  for  reference. 
Essays  in  Latin,  Bradley's  Aids. 

Second  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued;  Pliny,  Let- 
ters; Juvenal,  Selections;  Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  Essays  in 
Latin. 

GREEK. 

Freshman  Class. 

Precepts — first  term:  The  syntax  of  the  verb  repeated;  general  rules 
of  quantity  in  connection  with  the  author;  the  Homeric  dialect,  cf.  Kaegi- 
Kleist,  Nos.  209-215.  Brief  sketch  of  Greek  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry.  Cf. 
Jebb's  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 

Second  term:     The  precepts  of  the  first  term  thoroughly  repeated. 

Authors — both  terms:  Plato,  Apology  or  Crito;  Homer,  Odyssey; 
selections  from  books  5  to  12.  Lyrics  selected  from  the  various  Greek 
poets — Sappho.  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pindar  (Olympian  XII  or  selections 
from  a  longer  ode),  Meleager.     Cf.     Garvy's  Anthology. 
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Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  selections  from 
the  authors  read  in  class. 

Practice — both  terms:  A  written  theme  once  a  week,  based  on  the 
authors  studied  and  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek  ;  or  Kaegi-Kleist 
Exercise  Book  2,  Nos.  52-66. 

Frequent  written  reviews  in  class. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Authors — first  term:  Homer,  Iliad,  select  passages;  structure  of  the 
poem.  Demosthenes'  Philippics.  Analysis  of  first  or  third  Philippic  to  be 
seen  in  detail. 

Second  term:  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  detailed  analysis. 
Sophocles,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  St.  Chrysostom,. 
Eutropius  or  St.  Basil. 

Practice — both  terms:  Easy  themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text,, 
once  a  week.     Frequent  written  reviews. 

Junior  Class. 

( Elective ) 
Authors — both  terms:      Plato,  Phaedo,  analysis;    Keep's  Stories   from 
Herodotus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  or  Agamemnon. 

ENGLISH. 
Freshman  Class. 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  of  the  Sub- 
lime; Taste;  Imagination;  Theory  of  Literature;  Poetics;  Nature  and 
kinds  of  poetry;  elements  of  poetic  substance  and  form;  characteristics  of 
Lyric  and  Epic  Poetry.  Fiction:  Constructive  principles  of  story-writing; 
elements  of  Fiction,  viz.,  plot,  character,  situation,  purpose;  Realism  and 
Romanticism  in  Fiction;   development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Text-Book:  Coppens'  Introduction,  with  Professor's  Notes.  Bliss 
Perry:     Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

Texts  for  study:  Newman's  Lecture  on  Literature  and  Essay  on 
Aristotle's  Poetics;  Selections  from  Newman,  Ruskin,  De  Quincey,  Milton, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  DeVere.     Red  Letter  Poems. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism.  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi- 
Saxon,  Old  English  and  Middle  English  Periods;  The  Elizabethan  age;  The 
Transition  Period;  The  Classical  Age. 
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Text-Book :      Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 
Practice:     One  composition  a  week  on  subjects  chiefly  literary. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Precepts:  Oratory:  Nature  and  types  of  oratory:  division  of  the 
oration;  style  in  public  speaking;  methods  of  oratorical  composition;  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation.  , 

Text-Book :     Coopens'  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition. 

History:  Principles  of  historical  composition;  ethical  requirements  of 
history;  representative  English  and  American  historians. 

Texts  for  study:  Burke's  speech  on  American  Taxation  and  Address 
to  the  Electors  of  Bristol;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  Girard  College  Case, 
Knapp  Trial,  Commemorative  Address  on  Adams  and  Jefferson;  Newman's 
Second  Spring.  Other  speeches  of  Webster.  Calhoun  and  Clay.  Famous 
French   Orators. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism :  The  Romantic  School  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century;  American  Literature. 

Text-Book :     Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:  One  Composition  a  week.  Analysis  and  vcritieism  of 
speeches. 

Junior  Class. 

Precepts:  The  Drama;  Laws  and  technique;  theory  of  the  Tragic;  of 
the  Comic. 

Texts  for  study:  Shakespeare's  Plays;  Interpretation,  critical  and 
comparative  study. 

Practice:     One  composition  a  week.     Essays,  critical  and  philosophical. 

Senior  Class. 

Precepts:  Theory  of  expository  writing;  the  critical  and  philosophical 
essay;  stylistic  and  structural  requirements;  historical  development  of  the 
English  essay. 

Texts  for  study:  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Newman,  Brownson,  Archbishop 
Spalding,  etc.  Analysis  and  comparative  study  of  essays,  with  the  emphasis 
laid  on  substance  and  structural  organization. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week.  Subjects  chiefly  critical  and  philo- 
sophical. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Freshman  Class. 

First  term:     College  Algebra.— Determinants,  Series,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Text:      YYentworth. 

Second  term:    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Text:     Wentworth. 

Sophomore  Class. 

(Elective) 
First  term:     Analytical  Geometry.     An  introductory  cultural  course. 
The  Line,  Circle  and  Parabola  are  considered  thoroughly. 

Second   term:     Conies:     The   general   Conic   and   Solid   Geometry   are 
studied. 

Text:    Smith  and  Gale. 

Junior  Class. 

(Elective) 
Students  who  desire  to  do  so  may  study  Calculus  with  the  classes  in 
the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Calculus:    Course  8  and  9.    See  bulletin,  Coll.  A.  S.  and  E. 


FRENCH. 

Elementary  Course.  Preparatory  work  (oral)  during  two  weeks.  Gram- 
mar: Conjugation  of  avoir  and  €tre;  gender  and  plural  of  nouns  and 
adjectives;  regular  verbs;  possessive  and  demonstrative  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns; the  partitive  article;  a  few  of  the  most  important  irregular  verbs. 
Conversation.     Reading:    Easy  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

Texts:     Frazer  and  Squair;  Rollin's  French  Reader. 

Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Intermediate  Course.  Review  of  elementary  Avork;  irregular  verbs; 
pronominal  verbs;  principal  rules  of  French  syntax;  composition  and  trans- 
lation from  English  into  French.     Conversation  throughout  the  year. 

Texts:     Frazer  and  Squair;  Rollin's  French  Reader. 

Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Course.  French  syntax:  Careful  consideration  of  subjonctif, 
participe  pass€,  article  partitif,  passS  defini;   French  idioms.     Lectures  on 
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French  history  and  French  literature;   composition,  translation  and  letter 
writing.     Classes  conducted  in  French. 

Texts:  Chardenal,  Exercises  for  Advanced  Students.  Reading  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  texts:  Halevy,  Abbe  Constantin;  Erkman- 
Chatrian;  Le  Conscrit  de  1813;  Scribe,  Un  Verre  d'Eau;  Pailleron,  Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie;  Emil  Souvestre,  Le  Philosophe  sous  les  toits. 

GERMAN. 

Elementary  Course.  Conjugation  of  verbs,  weak  and  strong;  nouns, 
adjectives  and  pronouns;  prepositions;  distinctive  features  of  German  syn- 
tax. Reading:  Easy  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  German  conversation 
throughout  the  year. 

Text:    Spanhooft;    German   Grammar. 

Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Intermediate  Course.  Thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  German 
grammar;  syntax,  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences;  reading;  trans- 
lation of  English  into  German.     Classes  conducted  in  German. 

Texts:  Becker's  German  Grammar;  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland;  Harris, 
German  Composition. 

Five  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Course.  Grammar  in  connection  with  reading,  translation 
and  composition.  Reading,  material  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
texts:  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe,  Herman  and  Dorothea; 
Uhland,  Goethe  und  Schiller's  Balleden;  Dippold,  Scientific  Reader.  Com- 
positions based  on  reading  matter  and  on  subjects  taken  from  daily  life. 

HISTORY. 

Freshman  Class. 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions  against 
religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars  which  followed  from 
the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Exile 
of  the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred  Years'  War; 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities,  Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Revival; 
wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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Spain  ;uh1  England;  Spain  in  the  Now  World;  the  Puritans;  Age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Both  terms:    Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Kra,  Vol.  2. 

Sophomore  Class. 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of  the 
people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Hanoverian 
succession  in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  contemporary 
histroy. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Russia;  Wars 
of  the  Austrian  Succession;  Colonies  of  North  America;  Seven  Years'  War; 
Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; American  War  of  Independence;  French  Revolution;  Era  of  Napo- 
leon; Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War; 
Italy;  Franco-German  War;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States;  Great  Powers 
today;  Church  and  State. 

Both  terms:    Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  S. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

(Elective) 

Both  terms:    Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  and  scien- 
tific correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional  informa- 
tions, biographical  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  needful  for  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Two  lectures  are  delivered  weekly,  the  students 
being  required  to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the  matter  treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The 
Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The 
Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Philos- 
oplry.  Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Pla- 
tonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The 
Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian  and  Jew- 
ish Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche,  Spi- 
noza, Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkeley. 
Rousseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism,  Modern  Evolu- 
tion Theories.     The  Neo-Scholastics.     Thomistic  Philosophy. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Senior  Class. 

( Elective ) 
(Not  offered  1914-15.) 
Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.    Lectures  and 
recitations.     For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  Newcomb's  "The 
Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

(Not  Offered  in  1914-15.) 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical,  and 
Economical  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and  Pal?ontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third 
floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and  written 
exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte:  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For  reference: 
The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and  Bulletins. 

BIOLOGY. 

Classes  with  laboratory  in  pre-medical  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

3.  General  Inorganic  Chemisry.  Fundamental  laws  and  theories  stud- 
ied in  experiments  and  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  every  day  life.  Ther- 
mochemistry; the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas;  Boyle's  law;  mixed 
gases;  densities  of  gases;  acids;  oxyacids;  hydracids;  valency;  the  kinetic- 
molecular  hypothesis  applied  to  gases,  liquids  and  solids;  solution;  limits 
of  solubility;  Avogadro's  hypothesis;  law  of  combining  volumes  atomic 
hypothesis;  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Ttco  lectures,  one  three 
hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year. 

Text :     Kahlenberg. 

3A.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Three 
lectures,  two  laboratory  periods  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Qualitative  Analysis:  The  Chemistry  of 
the  metals  and  their  more  important  salts;  explanation  of  the  various  chem- 
ical groups ;  methods  of  separation  and  detection  of  metallic  elements  and 
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acid  radicals;  the  detection  of  the  more  common  organic  acids.     Two  three 
hour  laboratory  periods  first  semester. 

5.     Analytical  Chemistry.  .  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Gravimetric  Analysis:  A  selected  number  of  determinations  of  basic 
and  acid  constituents,  which  will  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation; washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by 
methods  of  precipitation. 

Volumetric  Analysis:  The  use  of  volumetric  apparatus;  making  and 
standardizing  volumetric  solutions;  selection  and  use  of  indicators;  deter- 
mination by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric  methods,  Two  three 
hour  laboratory  periods,  second  semester. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  see  Bulletin  of  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodies;   Sound — A  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great  extent  the  units  of  the 
metric   system   in   measurements   with   verniers,   Micrometer   screw,   screw- 
gauge,  comparator  and  cathetometer.     Velocity  and  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies.     Newton's  laws  of  motion;  momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the 
lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.     The 
pendulum  as  applied  to  clocks   and   as   determining  the   force  of  gravity. 
Pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid;   density  of  liquids;   flotation.     Pascal's  law; 
law  of  Archimedes;  methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers 
and  gauges.     Elasticity  of  liquids;   hydraulic  press;   pumps  and  syphons 
steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.     Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and  ductility 
elasticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modulus;  Hooke's  law 
bending;   torsional  rigidity;   elastic  limit;    elastic  fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves ;  veloc- 
ity of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  quality  of 
sounds;  musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibrations  of  strings; 
resonators;  audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  etc.  First  semester,  two  lectures,  two  recitations,  one  laboratory 
period. 

2.  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity — A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope; 
telescope.  Photometry;  velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color 
sensation;  polarization,  etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and  liquids; 
expansion  of  metals;  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 
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Calorimetry;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion;  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a  gas  during 
expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and  magnetic  effects  of 
currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells,  spark  coils,  magnetos, 
dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus,  galvanometers,  voltmeters  and 
ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal  for  study  and  experiment.  Second 
semester,  two  lectures,  two  recitations,  one  laboratory  period. 

3.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements — The  construction, 
use  and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  apparatus,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  optical  and  electrical  measurements.  Throughout  the  year. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.     Prerequisite  Courses  1  and  2. 

Text:    Millikan  and  Gale. 


EVIDENCES  OF   RELIGION. 

Text:    Wilmers'  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Freshman  Class. 

The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation:  The  Last  Things:  Christian 
Duties  towards  God,  Ourselves  and  our  Neighbor:  Special  Christian  Duties; 
Christian  Perfection. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Grace:    The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

Junior  Class. 

Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity :  The  Church  of  God :  The 
Christian  Dispensation:    The  Catholic  Church. 

Senior  Class. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims:  Her  Office:  The  Exist- 
ence, Nature,  Attributes  of  God :  The  Basis  of  Morality:  Law:  Good  and 
Evil. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  PERIODS. 

Freshman  Sophomore  Junior    Senior 

Philosophy    8  8 

Latin   5  5  3 

Greek   5  5  3e 

English   5  5  4               4 

History    3  3e  2e             2e 

Mathematics   3  3e  3e 

Chemistry    5  4e 

Physics 5  4e 

Elocution    1  1  1                1e 

Religion    2  2  2               2 

Electives    ( See  Below ) 

Electives:  In  Sophomore  class  a  choice  is  allowed  between  History  and 
Mathematics.  Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and  eleven  hours  a  week 
in  the  Senior  year  must  be  devoted  to  electives.  These  include,  besides  the 
branches  marked  with  an  "E"  in  the  list  above,  the  following:  German. 
French,  Political  Economy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Public 
Speaking,  Descriptive  Geometry,  etc. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Intercollegiate  English  Prize. — A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for  the 
first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth, 
and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago 
for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St,  Mary's,  Kan. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Intercollegiate  Latin  Prize. — For  the  best  Latin  essay  from  com- 
petitors of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  Very  Rev.  A.  J. 
Burrowes,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 
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Oratorical  Prize. — A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate  years  by  Mr. 
Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau,  for  the  best  oration 
given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  Society.  Donor  in  1914, 
Mr.  August  M.  Grau. 

Latin  Prize. — A  prize  of  $25.00,  donated  by  Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden.  for 
the  best  Latin  essay.     Not  competed  for  in  1914. 

Scientific  Prize. — A  prize  of  $25.00,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ignatz  Czerwinski, 
the  best  Scientific  essay.     Not  competed  for  in  1914. 

Prizes  for  Elocution. — A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the  best 
speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in  Elocution, 
by  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500.00;  it  entitles 
the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by  him  and  accept- 
able to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  at  the 
Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will 
be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserving  student. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  members  of  the  Gesu  Parish, 
1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F.  Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

In  1909  a  scholarship  was  founded  by  Hon.  Ernst  Merton  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  containing  187,000  volumes, 
is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for 
consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  take  home  with  them 
as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc. 

In  the  history  room  are  over  48,000  volumes,  including  2,250  on  Philos- 
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ophy,  15,240  on  Sociology,  7,177  on  Travel,  11,087  on  Biography,  and  11,900 
on   History. 

The  literature  room  contains  15,000  volumes,  among  which  are  Amer- 
ican. English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese literatures,  also  a  goodly  number  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
Semitic  and  Slavic  and  many  books  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  litera- 
tures. 

The  science  room  has  12.000  volumes.  On  different  shelves  are  books 
on  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Biology,  Arehaelogy,  Paleontology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Birds,  Mammals,  Engi- 
neering and  Argriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  12,000  volumes.  Its  circulating  depart- 
ment, accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises  standard  English 
works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  of  the  needs  of  the  College  students. 

MUSEUM. 

The  University  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Public  Museum, 
where  students  can  supplement  the  study  of  the  class-room  by  actual  obser- 
vation.    Tlie  doors  of  the  museum  are  open  to  the  public  daily  at  9:00  a.  m. 

SODALITY  OF  THE   IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   OF   B.  V.  M. 

This  confraternity  is  composed  of  Catholic  students.  Its  object  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members  and  the  practice  of 
devotion  toward  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER,  LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily  actions 
the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread  of  the  grace  of 
salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:     Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

MARQUETTE   ORATORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Organized  1883. 

This  Society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay- writing,  reci- 
tations, criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  members  for  pub- 
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lie  speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information  on  questions  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  political  economy.  Membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  the  English  Classes  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  Faculty,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers  are  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

OFFICERS,  1914-15. 
Faculty  Moderator REV.  JOHN  DAXIHY,  S.  J. 


First  Term. 
Charles  Mallon,  '15. 

Aloysius  Huepper,  '15. 

Raymond  Kelly,  '15. 

Glenn  McWilliams,  'l'i 


President : 

Vice  President 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


Second  Term. 
Raymond  Mahoney,  "15. 

Vincent  Ward,  '15. 

Joseph  Ormsby,  '18. 

Glenn  McWilliams.    17. 


COMMITTEE  ON   DEBATES. 


Raymond  Mahoney,  '15. 
John  Toohey,  '16. 
Constantine  Skowronski,  '17. 


Chairman:  Aloysius  Huepper,  '15. 

Aloysius  Deisinger,  '16. 

Constantine  Skowronski,  '17. 


LE  CERCLE  FRANCAIS. 

This  club  represents  the  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  students  in 
French  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  French  classes  and  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
class  rooms  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  students  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  literature  and  institutions  of  the  French  people. 

Club  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  regular  programs  carried  out.  The 
work  of  the  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Abrams. 


THE    MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   SCHILLER   CLUB 

was  organized  in  1908  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
purpose  is  two- fold:  First,  to  enable  its  members  by  means  of  prepared 
debates  and  extempore  speaking  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Germam 
language ;  Second,  to  help  them  to  keep  up  a  general  interest  in  the  German 
language  and  literature  by  the  familiar  discussion  of  literary  topics  and 
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select  readings  from  German  classics.     The  Club  is  under  the  direct  ion  of 
Professor  Abrams. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  in  the  months  of  October. 
December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors  of  Marquette 
University.  Iits  aim  is  three-fold:  First,  to  bring  to  higher  efficiency  the 
literary  expression  of  students  of  all  departments;  Second,  to  chronicle 
the  literary,  social  and  athletic  events  of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:    Rev.  John  E.  Copus,  S,  J. 

Terms. 

One  dollar  a  year,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on 
application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to  be 
handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication.  Letters  and  busi- 
ness communications  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Marquette  University  Journal, 

Grand  Ave.  and  12th  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE    MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY    MUSICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Moderator:    Rev.  J.  B.  Hemann,  S.  J. 
I.     VOCAL. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 

Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two  half  hour 
periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part  compositions  of 
medium  difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises.  Regularity  in  attendance 
at  club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  absolute  condition  of  membership. 

II.     INSTRUMENTAL. 
The  association  comprises  three  separate  organizations: 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 
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The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  Math  the  best 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the  necessity 
of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body  for  those 
engaged  in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have  at  all  times 
encouraged  manly  sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who 
are  regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class  work  are 
allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which  the  University  is 
represented. 

All  Students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars,  which 
entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic  events,  in  Mil- 
waukee, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  The  Association, 
newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  representing 
the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body.  For  the  current  year,  the 
Board  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

[  M.  Henderson,  M.D. 
For  the  Faculty |Rey  Augustine  D  Theissen,  S>  j. 

f  William  L.  Coffey,  '97. 
For  the  Alumni J  Thomas  F.  Callan,  '05. 

I  George  W.  Wilson,  Dent.,  '14. 

fAlvin  M.  Fromherz,  Eng.,  '16. 
For  the  Students J  John  Morrissey,  Dent.,  '14. 

I  Francis  O.  Dana,  Med.,  '15. 

All  athletic  activities  in  the  University  are  directly  subject  to  the 
rulings  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected, 
with  the  exception  of  one  Faculty  representative,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  A  Students'  Advisory  Board  shares  m  the 
executive  work  of  the  Board  of  Control. 


Officers,  1914-15. 

William  L.  Coffey,  Arts,  '97 President 

A.  M.  Fromherz,  Eng.,  '16 Secretary 

George  W.  Wilson,  Dent.,  '14 Treasurer 

Membership  consists  of  Students,  Alumni  and  Associate  members. 

THE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Marquette  College  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in  1893  with 
the  aim  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  fostering  and  advanc- 
ing the  College  spirit  among  the  graduates,  and  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
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the  formation  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  student  body.  All  former  students 
of  Marquette  College,  when  their  classes  have  graduated,  are  eligible  to 
membership.  Monthly  gatherings,  for  luncheon,  and  other  social  and  busi- 
ness meetings,  serve  to  preserve  and  encourage  mutual  good-feeling  and 
regard  among  the  members,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  their  Alma 
Mater,  the  Faculty  and  the  Student  body.  The  Officers  are  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  October. 

Officers,  1915. 

Oliver   L.   O'Boyle President 

Francis  Bruce  *] 

Lawrence  J .  Conway  I Vice-Presidents 

Francis  J.  Kusta 

Ralph  J  Lunz Secretary 

James    Tallmadge    Treasurer 

These  Officers  and  the  following  named  members  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee: 

R.  Ripple,  E.  Carrigan,  G.  Burns,  C.  Pollard,  E.  Koelzer,  H.  Kane,  F. 
Schuttler. 

Moderator:     Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J. 

Active  Members:      130. 

Alumni  organizations  have  also  been  formed  in  the  Departments  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Economics.  In  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  the  University,  delegates  from  each  Department, 
constitute  an  Executive  Board  for  the  transaction  of  business.  This  Board 
also  elects  the  Alumni  representatives  for  the  Athletic  Association. 
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1887. 
A.B.    Francis  X.  Bodden. 
John  I.  Drew. 
Charles   Gaffney. 
Henry  F.  Millmann. 
James  D.  O'Neil. 

1888. 
A.B.    Alphonse  M.  Bodden. 
Charles  J.  Coffey. 
Edward  J.   Flynn. 
John  J.  Hannan. 
David  M.  Johnson. 
William  P.  Schoen. 

1889. 
A.M.  Francis  X.  Bodden,  A.B. 
James  O'Neil,   A.B. 

1890. 
A.B.    Paul  P.  Aylward. 

George  A.  Durnin. 
William  J.  Eline. 
Joseph  P.  Kiedrowicz. 
Maurice  A.   McCabe. 
Patrick  A.  Mullins. 
Charles    M.    Schoen. 
Charles  A.   Trzebiatowski. 

1891. 
A.M.  Bernard  T.  Becker,  A.B. 

William  P.  Schoen,  A.B. 
A.B.    William  J.  Carroll. 

Joseph  C.  Husslein. 

Robert  S.  Johnston. 

Charles  F.  Schiedel. 

Joseph   F.   Studnicka. 

John  F.  Synnott. 


Charles  F.  Schiedel,  A.B. 
A.B.    John  G.  Bednarek. 
James  F.  Gaffney. 
Paul  E.   Schiedel. 

1894. 

A.M.  Francis  M.  Eline,  A.B. 

Joseph  L.  Steinle,  A.B. 

Joseph  J.  Zimmerman,  A.B. 

Joseph  F.   Studnicka,   A.B. 
A.B.    Victor  W.  Bergenthal. 

William  P.   Cannon. 

Louis   A.  Dahlman. 

Francis  A.  Domagalski. 

Max  S.  Dorszynski. 

James  I.  Fitzsimmons. 

Eugene  H.  Lonstorf. 

Arthur  E.  Muth. 
B.S.     Michael  G.  Rohan. 


1895. 
A.M.   Alphonse  M.  Bodden,  A.B. 

John   J.    Hannan,   A.B. 

Roland  J.  Kenney,  A.B. 

Paul  E.  Schiedel,  A.B. 
A.B.    John  H.  Bannon. 

Francis  X.  Boden. 

Daniel  F.  Daly. 

Timothy  J.  Hannan. 

Harry  S.  Johnston. 

John  F.   O'Connor. 

Henry  F.  Reilly. 

Charles  E.  Schuetz. 

Sylvester   S.    Sullivan. 

John  H.  Szymarek. 

James  J.  Tallmadge. 


1892. 
A.M.   George  A.   Durnin,  A.B. 

Paul  P.  Aylward,  A.B. 

Charles  J.  Coffey,  A.B. 
A.B.    Alphonse  J.  Conroy. 

William  T.  Doyle. 

Francis  M.  Eline. 

Joseph  L.   Steinle. 

Joseph  J.  Zimmermann. 

1893. 
A.M.   Maurice  A.  McCabe,  A.B. 


1896. 
A.M.  James  I.  Fitzsimmons,  A.B. 

Thomas  Fitzgibbon,  M.D. 
A.B.    Edmund  J.  Bach. 

George  A.  Coffey. 

Joseph  H.  Griffin. 

Otto  J.  Kuhnmuench. 

Albert  J.  Millmann. 

Herbert  C.  Noonan. 

Mark  L.  Palmer. 

Francis  J.   Zimmermann. 

Val.  J.  Zimmermann. 


to 
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1897. 
A.M.  Arthur  E.  Muth,  A.B. 
A.B.    William  L.   Coffey. 

William  J.  Donahue. 

Anthony  A.  Dorszynski. 

Thomas   C.  Downs. 

Aloysius  S.  Eline. 

Walter  E.  Foley. 

James  H.  Gillick. 

Louis  A.  Jurasinski. 

Francis  P.  Kane. 

Martin  W.  Kutschera. 

Aurel  J.  Langlois. 

Francis  J.  Larkin. 

Bernard  J.  Leary. 

Eugene  J.  Madden. 

Francis  X.  McCabe. 

Patrick  J.  Phillips. 

Martin  J.  Ryan. 

Eugene  A.  Schoenfelder. 

Daniel  J.   Sheehan. 

Joseph  Wilczewski. 

1898. 
A.B.    Aloysius  A.  Bach. 
Edward  A.  Baggier. 
Charles  L.   Conroy. 
Michael  J.  Domachowski. 
Francis  L.  Doolan. 
Francis  J.  Kusta. 
Otto  J.  Lohagen. 
Erwin  P.  Nemmers. 
William  J.    O'Connor. 
James  R.  O'Neil. 
Charles  J.  Reilly. 
Francis  S.  Schoen. 
Paul  J.  Somers. 
Michael  J.  Wenta. 

1899. 
A.B.    Lawrence  P.  Craney. 
Arthur  M.  Dentinger. 
John  B.  Frymark. 
Joseph  E.  Hanz. 
Henry  V.  Kane. 
Nat.  G.  McDougall. 
Daniel  V.  Patt. 
Leo.  J.  Somers. 

1900. 
A.B.    Walter  C.  Boden. 

Edmund  A.  Coleman. 


Philip  A.  Grau. 
Joseph  C.  Knitter. 
Joseph  M.  Kroeger. 
Henry  F.  McCann. 
John  A.  McSweeney. 
William  J.  Malloy. 
John  P.  Meehan. 
Joseph  C.  Millmann. 
Francis  A.  Romadka. 
Louis   A.    Zavitovsky. 

1901. 
A.M.   Arthur  M.  Dentinger,  A.B. 

Michael  J.  Domachowski,  A.B. 

Joseph  E.  L.  Fyans,  A.B. 

Joseph  E.  Hanz,  A.B. 

Michael  J.  Wenta,   A.B. 
A.B.    William  C.  Bruce. 

Stephan  F.  Dunn. 

William  J.  Finan. 

Francis  A.  Grzywacz. 

Edward  V.  Monahan. 

Michael  A.  Thomas. 

1902. 
A.M.  Lawrence  P.  Craney,  A.B. 

Louis  A.  Zavitovsky,  A.B. 
A.B.    Edward  T.  Dixon. 

Adolph  J.  Luick. 

Paul  G.  Pollard. 

George  W.  Reynolds. 

1903. 
A.M.  Joseph  C.  Knitter,  A.B. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  A.B. 
A.B.    William  P.  Barrett. 

Walter  G.  Bautz. 

Michael  M.  Doyle. 

Joseph  P.  Murphy. 

Raymond  M.   McNulty. 

Timothy  W.   O' Donovan. 

Robert  W.  Quinn. 

Jacob    T.    Thomas. 

Michael  A.  Thomas. 

1904. 
A.M.  William  J.  Carroll,  A.  B. 
A.B.    Frederick  J.  Bergs. 

James  D.  Foley. 

Francis  W.  Howe. 

Edgar  J    Huennekens. 

Walter  V.  Johnston. 
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John  A.   Kusta. 
Francis  Landowski. 
Anthony  J.  Lukaszewski. 
William  A.   Millmann. 
Joseph  P.  O'Brien. 
Albert  J.  Pitman. 
Clarence  J.  Pollard. 
Francis  J.   Zynda. 

1905. 

A.M.   William  P.  Barrett,   A.B. 

Timothy  W.  O' Donovan,  A.B. 

Francis  J.  Zynda,  A.B. 

Francis  Landowski,  A.B. 
A.B.     Francis  M.  Bruce. 

Francis  T.  Burns. 

Thomas  F.  Callan. 

Christopher  J.  Finnegan. 

Vincent  Hennessey. 

Anthony  Jazdzewski. 

John  I.  Kleczka. 

William  J.  McCauley. 

John  I.  McGee. 

William  Paruzynski. 

George  M.   Sipchen. 

Anthony   Sobolewski. 

John  Streeka. 

Francis  T.  Szule. 

Edward  Wielebski. 

Matthias   Weishar. 

1906. 

A.M.   Francis  W.  Howe,  A.B. 

John  I.  Kleczka,  A.B. 

Anthony  Jazdzewski,  A.B. 

Charles  H.   Schultz,  A.B. 

Francis  T.  Szule,  A.B. 
A.B.    Francis  Ciezki. 

William  J.  Clancy. 

Lawrence  D.   Gillick. 

Leo  Hannifin. 

Edward  H.  Hickey. 

Francis  J.  Jennings. 

Joseph  A.  Koss. 

Willard  Lyons. 

Joseph  Rheude. 

Edward  Roth. 

John  A.  Schroeder. 

Ladislaus  Wielebski. 

John   Zwadzich. 


1907. 
A.M.   James   D.   Foley,   A.B. 

Lawrence  D.  Gillick,  A.B. 

Edgar  J.  Huennekens.  A.B. 
M.S.   William   G.  Doern,   M.D. 

Warren  B.  Hill,   M.D. 
A.B.    Joseph   Bach. 

Robert  Bach. 

Thomas   Clarke. 

John  Donnelly. 

Edward  Fretz. 

Leo  Fretz. 

Albert  Grace. 

Timothy  Holland. 

Alexander  Kowalski. 

Arthur  McCarey. 

Charles  Millmann. 

Carroll  Murtha. 

John   Quinn. 

Raymond  Ripple. 

Joseph  Schlaikowski. 

1908. 
A.M.   Peter   F.   Brey,    A.B. 

Francis  T.  Burns,  A.B. 

Frederick  J.  Bergs,  A.B. 

John  T.   Quinn,  A.B. 
A.B.    Edward  N.   Suess. 

Thomas  F.  Regan. 

John  B.   Polczynski. 

Thomas  A.  Manning. 

George  A.    Eilers. 

Edmund  J.  Czerwinski. 

James  E.  Carrigan. 

George  A.  Burns. 

Rev.   Matthew  F.   McEvoy. 
B.S.    Henry  L.  Banzhaf. 

Bruno  Bambach. 

Wesley  W.  Earles. 

Edward  Jennings. 

1909. 
A.M.  Thomas  F.   Callan,   A.B. 
Joseph  A.  Koss,  A.B. 
Thomas  Regan,  A.B. 
John   Zwadzich,   A.B. 
George  Eilers,  A.B. 
Edward  A.  Fretz,  A.B. 
Leo  A.  Fretz,  A.B. 
Albert  Grace,  A.  B. 
John  Polczynski,  A.B. 
Timothy  Holland,  A.B. 
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A.B.    Patrick   Callan. 

Robert  L.  Dugan. 

Thomas  A.  Finnegan. 

John  F.  Harkin. 

Michael  J.   McCarthy. 

Thomas  F.  McCormick. 

"William  J.  McGucken. 

Oliver  L.  O'Boyle. 

Albert  W.  Schober. 

Leo  J.   Schenuerill. 

George  J.  Schneider. 
B.S.    H.  U.  Belgum. 

Louis  L.  Frisque,  D.D.S. 

Herbert  Hayward,  M.D. 

Lawrence  Hopkinson,   M.D. 

James  McGrath,   M.D. 

Daisy  Grace  Wolcott,  M.D. 

1910. 

A.M.   William  Conrad  Bruce,  A.B. 

Frank  M.  Bruce,  A.B. 
A.B.    Matthias   N.   Altenhofen. 

Robert  J.  Fechter. 

Thomas  E.  Leonard. 

Joseph  A.  Lynch. 

Julien  O.  Gauer. 

Francis  X.  Swietlik. 

Francis  X.  Williams. 
B.S.    Martin  E.  Morrissey. 

Harry  P.  Bowen,  M.D. 

Ray  M.  Frawley,  M.D. 

Joseph  P.  McMahon,  M.D. 

1911. 
LL.D.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rezek   (Honorary). 
A.M.  Jose  Rivera,   A.  B. 
A.B.    Alphonse  J.  Abler. 

Joseph  Donat  Asselin. 

Raphael  Baez,  Jr. 

Raymond  F.  Jaekels. 

Aloysius  J.  McKenna. 

Peter  N.  Sampon. 

James  E.  Zimmermann. 

Arthur  J.  Schinner. 
B.S.    Alexander  Elston. 

1912. 
A.M.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Emmett  J.  Carrigan,  A.B.,  LL.l 
Oliver  L.  O'Boyle,  A.B.,  LL.B. 


Francis  X.  Swietlik,  A.B. 

•Tames  E.  Zimmermann,  A.B. 
A.B.    Arthur  T.  Bennis. 

Elmer  A.   Bruett. 

Jqhn  J.  Brukwicki. 

John    M.    Flynn. 

Alvin  M.  Fromherz. 

Joseph  J.  Gross,  Jr. 

Walter  M.  Heiser. 

James  V.  Linden. 

Ralph  J.  Lunz. 

John  P.  McGalloway. 

Leo  F.  McGreal. 

Oscar  A.  Stiennon. 
B.S.    Peter  N.  Sampon,  A.B. 

Eldon  Van  Romaine,  Ph.G. 

1913. 

A.M.   Robert  J.  Bach,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Elmer  A.  Bruett,  A.B. 

Alvin  M.  Fromherz,  A.B. 

Raymond  F.  Jaekels,  A.B. 

Francis  J.  Jennings,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Aloysius  J.  McKenna,  A.B. 

Thomas  A.  Manning,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
A.B.    Sidney  J.  Dwyer. 

Benno  F.  Koch. 

E.  John  Koelzer. 

Henry  J.  Kuhn. 

Leo  A.  Mullaney. 

Francis  J.  Schuttler. 
B.S.    Robert   N.  Bauer,   Ph.G. 

Esther  N.  Farrand,  D.D.S. 

M.  N.  Federspiel,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Mary  E.  Hanko,  M.D. 

George  A.  Hilger,  M.D. 

Hector  G.  Lareau,   M.D. 

Matthias  N.  Pitz,  M.D. 

Sr.  M.  Remi. 

1914. 
M.A.    (In  Course.) 

Otto  J.  Gauer,  A.B. 

George  A.  Burns,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
A.B.    C.   William  Gille. 

Clement  M.  Kaminski. 

Bernard  M.  Kobelinski. 

Sr.   M.  Michael. 

Sr.   M.  Pulcheria. 

Sr.  M.  Remi. 
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B.S.     (In  Course.)  Erwin  O.  Fitz,  M.D. 

Martin  J.  Fardy.  Raymond  L.  Kenney,  M.D. 

Albert  W.  Krueger.  John  M.  Schneider,  M.D. 

Henry  E.  Krueger.  Henry  C.  Weber,  M.D. 

Anthony  F.  Ruzicka.  Ernest  H.  Wood   (Chemistry). 

Francis  S.  Sanford.  Frederick  C.  Mayer  (Honorary). 
Conrad  M.  Dovre,  M.D. 


COLLEGE  CONTESTS 
Oratorical  Contest. 

Wednesday,  may  20,  1914. 
Prize :     A  Gold  Medal  presented  by  Mr.  August  M.  Grau. 

Conditions. 

Contestants  must  be  active  members  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  Soci- 
ety. The  speeches  must  be  the  original  work  of  the  contestants.  Speeches 
are  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  delivery.  The  judges  pass  on  composi- 
tion and  delivery. 

Judges  of  the  Contest. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kleczka,  A.  M.,  Thos.  F.  Callan,  A.  M.,  Henry  F.  Mill- 
mann,  A.  M. 


Program 

Music 

A  Modern  Evil Glenn  McWilliams,  17 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye Charles  E.  Mallon,  '15 

Sharing  the  Profits Aloysius  J.  Huepper,  '15 

Music 

The  Drug  Habit John  F.  Toohey  '16 

Freak  Legislation Walter  J.  Hofer  L.  '15 

The  Voice  of  the  Fanatic Raymond  J.  Mahoney,  '15 

Music 

Decision  of  the  Judges 

Musical  Numbers  by  Marquette  University  Band 
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CONTEST  IN   ELOCUTION. 

COLLEGE    CLASSES 
Thursday  Evening,  May  7,  1914 


Judges  of  the  Contest. 

Charles  J.  Coffey,  M.  D.  Oliver  L.  O'Boyle,  Esq.,  William  A.  Millmann. 
A.  B. 

Prizes:     A  Gold  Medal  for  each  Division,  donated  by  Alphonse  J.  Bod- 
den,  M.  D.  and  George  Dutcher,  Esq. 


Program 


Overture M.  U.   Orchestra 

SECTION  1 — Freshman  Class 

Louis   S.   Wiener — "Love   of   Country"' Brown 

Const.  Skowronski — "The  Leper" Willis 

Glenn  McWilliams— "The  Miser" Osborne 

Walter  J.   Conway — "The  Refugee" Burns 

Music 

SECTION  II — Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 

Raymond  J.  Kelley,  T5 — "To  Be  or  Not  To  Be" Shakespeare 

Clarence  N.  Biever,  '16— "The  Telltale  Heart" Poe 

Aloysius  J.  Huepper,  T5 — "Whisperin'  Bill" Bacheller 


Charles    E.    Mallon,    T5. — "Mathias'    Dream" CfiatriaM-Erckman 

John  F.   Toohey,  T6— "Absalom" Willis 

Raymond  T.  Mahoney,  '15 — "The  White  Swan" Parker 

Music 

Decision  of  the  Judges 
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THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 
MIILWAUKEE  AUDITORIUM 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  18,  1914,  3:00  P.  M. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

In  Course: 

George  A.  Burns,  A.  B.  Otto  J.  Gauer,  A.  B. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

C.   William   Gille  Clement  M.  Kaminski 

Bernard  M.  Kobelinski 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

In  Course: 

Martin  J.  Fardy  Henry  E.  Krueger 

Albert  W.  Krueger  Anthony  F.  Ruzicka 

Francis  S.  Sanford 

With  M.  D. : 

Conrad  M.  Dovre  Raymond  L.  Kenney 

Erwin  O.  Fitz  John  M.  Sshneider 

Henry  C.  Weber 

In  Chemistry: 

Ernest  H.  Wood 

In  Pharmacy  (Honorary)  : 

Frederick  C.  Mayer,  Ph.  G. 
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AWARDS  OF  MEDALS. 

For  Highest  Honors  in  Senior  Class,  the  Gold  Medal  presented  by  Dr. 
M.  N.  Federspiel,  of  Milwaukee,  was  won  by  Bernard  M.  Kobelinski. 

Gold  Medal,  Honors  in  the  Junior  Class:     Aloysius  J.  Huepper. 

Gold  Medal,  Honors  in  Sophomore  Class:     Clarence  N.  Biever. 

Gold  Medal,  Honors  in  Freshman  Class:     Constantine  Skowronskl 

Gold  Metal  for  ORATORY,  the  gift  of  Mr.  August  Grau.  was  won  by 
John  F.  Toohey,  '16. 

In  ELOCUTION,  the  Honors  in  Junior-Sophomore  were  won  by  Ray- 
mond T.  Mahoney,  T5     (Medal  winner  of  1913.) 

The  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  John  F.  Toohey,  '16.    Donor  of  Medal, 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Duteher. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Elocution  in  Freshman  Class  was  won  by  Constan- 
tine Skowronskt.     Donor  of  Medal,  Dr.  Alph.  J.  Bodden. 
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Marquette  University 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Graduating  Exercises 

Arts     Law     Engineering 

Economics     Music     Medicine     Dentistry 

Pharmacy     Nursing 


Thurday,   June    the    eighteenth 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 

Milwaukee   Auditorium 

3:00  P.  M. 
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Program 

March— "Sir    Nigel" Venuto 

Overture — "Pique  Dame" Von  8uppe 

Presentation  of  Graduates 

Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J. 

Law Hon.  James  G.  Jenkins,  LL.  D. 

Engineering John  C.  Davis,  C.  E. 

Economics William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.  D. 

Selection — "Mikado" arr.  Tobani 

Medicine Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D. 

Dentistry Henry  L.  Banzhaf ,  D.  D.  S. 

Pharmacy Robert  E.  W.  Sommer,  Ph.  D. 

Graduate  Nurses Miss  N".  Elizabeth  Casey 

Oonferrmg  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas 

Rev.  Joseph  Grimmelsman,  S.  J. 
President  of  Marquette  University 

March — "Stars  and  Stripes" ; Sousa 

Address  t«  the  Graduates Guy  D.  Goff,  U.  S.  District  Attorney 

Selection — "Martha" arr.  Tobani 

Awards  of  Medals  and  Prizes 

March — "Athaiia" Mendelssohn 

Music  by  the  Marquette  University  Orchestra 


Mwcqxwttt  Imwrmtg 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  Robert  A.  Johnson 
College  of  Economics 

1 .  School  of  Business  Administration 

2.  School  of  Journalism 


1915 


AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS 
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REGISTRATION. 

The  office  of  the  Dean,  first  floor  of  main  University  building,  Grand 
Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  will  be  open  for  registration 
of  students  daily,  except  Sunday,  during  the  two  weeks  preceeding  October 
1  and  during  the  week  preceding  February  1,  9-12  A.  M.,  3-6  and  7:30-9:30  P. 
M.  Appointments  will  be  made,  either  for  registration  or  for  consultation, 
at  other  hours  with  any  one  finding  the  above  hours  inconvenient. 

INFORMATION. 

For  information  concerning  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism,  address  Dean  W.  C.  Webster.  Interested  persons,  however,  are 
urged  to  call  at  the  Dean's  office,  tohenever  possible,  as  personal  interviews 
are  much  more  satisfactory  than  correspondence. 

OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY. 

REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J. 
President  of  the  University. 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J. 

Vice-President  and  Faculty  Regent  of  the  College  of  Economics. 

REV.  EUGEJS'E  RUDGE,  S.  J. 
Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  CLARENCE  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

REV.  JOHN  EDWIN  COPUS,  S.  J. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Journalism. 

LORAIN  FORTNEY,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  English  and  Public  Speaking. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J. 
Professor  of  English  and  Logic. 

REV.  GEORGE  J.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS. 

Professw  of  German  and  French.  . 
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ROBERT  N.   BAUER,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  J.  B.  KREMER,  S.  J. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

G.  SHIBATA,  A.  B.,  Professional  Accountant. 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  A.  B.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

EARL  STUMPF,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

FRANK  M.  BRUCE,  A.  M.,  Publisher  Amer.  School  Board  Journal. 
Instructor  in  Trade  Journalism. 

PERCY  H.  GORDON,  Wisconsin  Mgr.  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Instructor  in  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  and  Insurance  Selling. 

WILLIAM  ROSS  WILSON,  Geo.  H.  Russell  Co. 
Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROSS,  A.  B.,  Mgr.  Bond  Dept.,  Second  Ward  Savings  Bank. 
Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Practicing  Attorney. 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

MACKEY  WELLS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Practicing  Attorney. 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

E.  L.  HUTCHINS,  Expert  Salesman. 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

E.  L.  SCHUMACHER,  Efficiency  Expert. 

Instructor  in  Business  Organization  and  Management. 

R.  BRUCE  DOUGLAS,  Real  Estate  Broker. 
Lecturer  on  Real  Estate. 

DAVID  C.  GREEN,  First  Trust  Company. 
Lecturer  on  Investments. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 
GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of 
Economics  of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough  special 
training  for  various  forms  of  business  and  professional  activity — accoun- 
tancy, salesmanship,  advertising,  general  business,  banking,  brokerage 
(stock,  bond,  produce  and  real  estate),  insurance  (life,  casualty  and  pro- 
perty), credit  work,  secretarial  work,  consular  service,  teaching  in  commer- 
cial schools,  trade  and  financial  journalism,  etc. 

THE  MODERN  DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  business  there  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  there  is  really 
a  dearth  of  efficient  men  who  are  qualified  for  the  higher  business  positions. 
Leading  employers  everywhere  and  in  every  line  of  business  are  complain- 
ing of  this,  and  they  stand  ready  to  welcome  and  reward  those  who  become 
efficient.  There  are  plenty  of  men  qualified  for  mere  clerical  positions,  but 
very  few  who  are  fitted  for  managerial  responsibilities  requiring  not  onlj 
intelligence  and  energy,  but  also  wide  knowledge,  special  training  and 
initiative. 

WHAT  THIS  SCHOOL  DOES  TO  DEVELOP  EFFICIENCY. 

It  discovers  the  student's  special  business  aptitudes  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  saving  him  useless  endeavor.  It  grounds  him  solidly  in  fun- 
damental business  principles  and  conditions.  It  imparts  a  well  organized 
fund  of  special  information  pertaining  to  various  businesses,  without  at- 
tempting to  teach  such  details  as  can  be  learned  better  in  later  experience. 
It  develops  keen  perception,  clear  analysis,  orderly  method,  originality,  in- 
itiative, and  facility  in  forming  practical  business  judgments. 

All  this  can  be  acquired  in  this  School  more  quickly  and  effectively 
than  in  the  so-called  "school  of  practical  experience."  In  fact,  under  the 
ordinary  modern  conditions  of  extreme  specialization,  employees  are  unable 
to  get  the  broad  knowledge  necessary  for  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 
Even  under  exceptional  conditions  that  permit  learning  different  parts  of 
a  business,  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  routine  work. 

Under  the  modern  conditions,  therefore,  the  "practical  experience" 
Method  of  learning  a  business  is  extremely  wasteful,  involving  either  the 
gradual  frittering  away  of  good  native  ability  in  deadening  routine  work, 
or  unnecessary  delay  in  developing  this  ability  into  real  efficiency,  and  it 
results  in  much  discouragement  and  many  failures.  The  school  of  Busi- 
Administration   offers  to   its   students   a   quicker  and  better   training 
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for   modem   business   than    they    could   possibly    get    in    the   old-fashioned 
school  of  practical  experience. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   URBAN    LOCATION. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  successful  vocational 
schools  of  the  world  are  located  in  large  cities.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this.  It  is  only  in  the  large  city  that  the  right  kind  of  practical  experts 
can  be  secured  for  systematic,  continuous  instruction  in  certain  lines,  and 
there  alone  are  afforded  the  proper  opportunities  for  student  practice  work 
in  connection  with  class-room  instruction,  both  of  which  requirements  are 
essential  for  the  most  successful  vocational  training.  This  School  owes 
much  of  its  great  success  to  these  factors  and  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
other  schools  not  similarly  located. 

LIBRARY    FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  Public  Library  of  the  city,  which  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  School,  affords  every  facility  for  study  and  research  work.  The 
Municipal  Library  in  the  City  Hall  (within  ten  minutes'  walk)  also  offers 
advantages  which  students  appreciate.  The  highly  specialized  Samuel  Mar- 
shall Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  contains  many  volumes  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  student's  work. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

The  academic  year  is  approximately  thirty-two  weeks  in  length,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  Vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  equal  duration.  The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  examinations, 
thus  leaving  fifteen  weeks  for  regular  class-room  work.  The  first  term  be- 
gins on  the  Monday  nearest  to  October  1  of  each  year;  the  second  term  be- 
gins the  first  week  in  February. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  accomodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the  day, 
as  well  as  others,  the  School  conducts  classes  every  evening  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Classes  are  also  conducted  dur- 
the  morning  and  afternoon  hours  of  the  same  days. 

"REGULARS"  AND  "SPECIALS." 

Students  are  classified  as  "regulars"  and  "specials."  Any  qualified  stu- 
dent pursuing  at  least  three  subjects  at  the  same  time  and  intending  to 
complete  the  diploma  or  either  of  the  degree  courses  will  be  registered  as 
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a  "regular."  Students  who  do  not  expect  to  complete  any  of  these  eourees 
will  be  registered  as  "specials."  The  latter  may  take  such  individual  cours- 
es as  their  available  time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable  lati- 
tude in  their  selections,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  their  in- 
structors. If  any  special  student  later  desires  to  qualify  and  take  the 
diploma  or  either  of  the  degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  work 
already  done. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  of  either  of  the  degree 
courses,  if  they  have  completed  a  satisfactory  high  school  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent. The  University  recognizes,  however,  that  many  who  cannot  qualify 
in  this  way  are  superior  in  mental  power  to  less  mature  and  experienced 
persons  with  better  scholastic  preparation.  Candidates  for  admission,  there- 
fore, who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course,  are  asked  to 
submit  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  statement  of  their  training  and  business 
experience.  He  will,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  admit  such  appli- 
cants as  are  deemed  capable  of  pursuing  their  work  profitably.  Persons 
will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  who  have  completed  three  years' 
work  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Persons  unable  to  thus 
qualify  should  also  present  statements  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 
The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  "special"  student  naturally  will  not  be 
as  rigid  as  for  "regulars,"  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  largely  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profit- 
ably to  pursue  the  particular  course  or  courses  selected. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  regular  students  who  have  completed 
satisfactorily  courses  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly 
throughout  two  academic  years,  or  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted courses  normally  requiring  eight  hours  of  recitation  weekly  through- 
out three  academic  years,  and  in  addition  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
successful  business  experience.  Students  whose  other  duties  will  not  permit 
them  to  attend  classes  eight  hours  a  week  may  complete  the  course  in  four 
years  of  six  hours  a  week.  The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the 
diploma:  Business  Economics,  Accounting,  Commercial  Law  1  and  2. 
The  other  work  is  largely  elective,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty  and  depending  chiefly  upon  the  particular  business  for  which  the 
student  is  preparing. 

DEGREE  COURSES. 

The  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science   (B. 
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C.  8.)  upon  regular  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  courses 
normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three 
academic  years,  or  upon  those  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  courses 
normally  requiring  twelve  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  aca- 
demic years  (or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time),  and  in  addi- 
tion have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  experience  in  business.  On 
similar  recommendation,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 
(B.  S.)  will  be  conferred  upon  regular  students  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily courses  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly 
throughout  four  academic  years.  Persons  holding  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  from 
Marquette  University  or  an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  college  or 
university  of  good  standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  (M. 
C.  S.).  All  such  candidates  must  complete  at  least  one  year  of  resident 
graduate  work. 

PRESCRIBED  WORK. 

The  following  courses  must  be  completed  by  all  candidates  for  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree:  Accounting  1,  Business  Economics,  Economics,  Geography 
and  American  Industries,  Commercial  Law  1  and  2,  Business  English,  Busi- 
ness Ethics,  Insurance,  Business  Management,  Money  and  Credit,  Transpor- 
tation, Corporation  Finance,  Field  Work  in  chosen  specialty  (either  2  or  4 
hours  credit).  The  order  in  which  these  prescribed  courses  are  taken  will 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  prescribed  courses  for  the  B.  S. 
degree  are:  First  Year — Freshman  English,  Modern  Language  (2  hours 
weekly,)  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  United  States,  Economic- 
Geography  and  American  Industries,  Business  Economics,  Business  Ethics. 
Second  Year — Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  Modern  Language  con- 
tinued (2  hours),  Accounting  1,  Commercial  Law,  Political  History  of  the 
United  States.  Third  Year — Commercial  Law  2,  Business  Management, 
Insurance,  Money  and  Credit,  Transportation.  Fourth  Year — Corporation 
Finance,  Field  Work  in  chosen  specialty   (either  2  or  4  hours  credit). 

ELECTIVES. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  enough  electives,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  prescribed  courses,  to  make  the  full  amount  of  credits  re- 
quired for  the  degree  for  which  he  is  working,  as  stated  above.  Each  candidate 
for  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year,  and  each  candi- 
date for  the  B.  S.  degree  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  is  expected  to 
choose  his  further  electives,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean,  from 
some  one  group  of  studies,  according  to  the  occupation  he  intends  to  follow. 
The  following  groups  are  suggested:  General  Business,  Accounting,  Bank- 
ing, Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Stock,  Bond  and  Produce  Brokerage,  Credit 
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Work,  Manufacturing  Industry,  Transportation,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 
Secretarial  Work,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  Trade  Journalism, 
Financial  Journalism,  Teaching  in  Commercial  Schools. 

ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  such  work  is  closely  similar  to 
courses  given  in  this  School.  Applications  for  advanced  standing  should  be 
in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  from  the  pro- 
per authority  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  are  as  follows:  For  two  hours  of  credit  or  recitation 
weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $25,  during  one  term,  $15;  for  three 
hours  of  credit  or  recitation  weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $35;  four 
hours,  $45;  each  additional  hour  up  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  $7.50;  sixteen 
hours,  $125.  A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of  more 
than  $25  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  term.  No  tuition  will  be  refunded  except  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  that  the  student  was  obliged  to  withdraw  per- 
manently from  the  University.  Regular  Students  must  pay  annually  ;;t 
matriculation,  an  Athletic  fee  of  five  dollars. 

STUDENT  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Realizing  that  many  students  require  the  assistance  of  some  compensa- 
tory labor  in  order  to  be  able  to  finish  their  course,  the  University  has 
organized  a  Student  Bureau  of  Employment,  the  privileges  of  which  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Economics  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  University.  A  special  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  expenses  and  earnings  of  students  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  those 
who  are  interested. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

This  School  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College 
of  Economics  of  Marquette  University.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
four  classes  of  students: 

1. — Those  who  are  attracted  toward  newspaper  work  and  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  preparation  for  positions  as  reporters,  editorial  writers, 
department  editors,  copy  readers,  etc. 

2. — Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  trade  or  specialized  Jour- 
nalism as  editors  or  writers. 

3. — Those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  magazine  work  and  short 
story  work,  either  as  editors  or  writers. 

4. — Those  who  desire  a  special  training  for  the  work  connected  with 
the  circulation  department  of  a  magazine,  newspaper  or  trade  journal. 

Students  of  Journalism  also  have  the  privilege  of  specializing  in  adver- 
tising courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

AIM  AND  SCOPE. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  have 
brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  newspaper  work,  and  who 
realize  that  a  thorough  and  practical  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 
Students  of  journalism  at  Marquette  are  expected  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  increasing  demand  in  the  field  of  modern 
journalism  for  more  efficient  service. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  theoretical,  ethi- 
cal, and  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  practical  training  in  those  basic 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  success.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  university  graduate,  with  the  aroused  and  active  mentality  which 
such  a  school  gives,  will  be  more  successful  than  one  who  has  not  received 
this  training. 

A  military  school  cannot  make  a  soldier;  and  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  cannot  give  us  the  assurance  of  an  editor.  "But,"  as 
the  late  Whitelaw  Reid  has  pointed  out,  "West  Point  can  give  the  train- 
ing, discipline,  and  special  knowledge  without  which  the  born  soldier  would 
find  his  best  efforts  crippled,  and  with  which  men  not  born  to  military 
greatness  may  still  do  valuable  service."  So  Marquette  University  School 
of  Journalism  may  do  much  for  those  who  are  to  maintain  American  Jour- 
nalism as  a  profession  and  emulate  the  laurels  of  earlier  leaders,  with 
larger  opportunities,  on  a  wider  stage,  and  to  more  beneficent  ends. 

The  School  endeavors  to  develop  clear  thinking,  keenness  of  observa- 
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i ion.  breadth  of  view,  a  firmer  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  and  a  high 
standard  of  newspaper  ethics,  as  well  as  enthusiasm  for  the  profession. 

The  teaching  is  about  equally  divided  between  lecture  and  laboratory 
work,  and  the  classes  in  Theory  and  Practice  are  conducted  by  professors 
who  have  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  metropolitan  and  spe- 
cialized journalistic  work  and  expert  advertising,  several  of  whom  are  still 
engaged  actively  in  these  departments.  Students  are  fitted  for  routine  work 
in  the  office  of  a  large  daily  paper,  and  all  phases  of  the  work  are  covered. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  state  press,  and  especially 
of  small  city  dailies. 

EVENING  AND  DAY  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day,  as  well  as  others,  the  School  of  Journalism  conducts  classes  every  even- 
ing and  afternoon  of  the  academic  year,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
between  the  hours  6:45  and  8:45,  and  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours 
of  4  and  6,  except  when  any  special  subject  shall  be  taught  earlier  in  the 
day. 

THE   DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

The  University  will  confer  a  Diploma  upon  regular  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  sixteen  hours  of  work  in  day  and  evening  classes 
per  week  for  two  University  years.  The  prescribed  courses  are  Freshman 
English,  or  Business  English,  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  Business 
Economics,  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  American  Government, 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  and  specialized  Journalism. 
(See  these  courses  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.)  If  less  than  sixteen  hours 
are  taken  per  week  a  longer  time  will  be  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
for  a  diploma. 

THE  THREE  YEAR  DEGREE  COURSE  (B.  J.) 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  upon 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  three-year  course  of  sixteen  periods 
per  week.     The  courses  prescribed  are: 

FIRST  YEAR:  Freshman  English,  3  hours  a  week;  Business  Econ- 
omies, 2  hours;  Political  History  United  States,  2  hours;  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Journalism,  6  hours;  Electives   (in  economics  subjects),  3  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR:  Sophomore  English,  4  hours  a  week;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Journalism,  including  Specialized  Journalism,  6  hours;  Philoso- 
phy— Ethics,  Logic,  etc.,  4  hours;  Electives  in  Economics,  2  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR:     English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4  hours; 
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Journalism  (Field  and  Laboratory  Work),  3  hours;  Sociology  (Second 
Semester,  American  Government),  3  hours;  Electives,  Physiology,  Political 
Science,  etc.,  6  hours. 

THE  FOUR  YEAR  DEGREE  COURSES:— (A.B.  in  Journalism.) 

(Litt.B.  in  J.)      (B.S.  in  J.) 

The  prescribed  studies  for  the  first  year  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  Journalism,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Journalism,  are  the  same,  and  are  as  follows:  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, 4  hours  weekly;  Freshman  English,  3  hours;  Business  Economics, 
2  hours;  Political  History  United  States,  2  hours;  elective,  5  hours. 

For  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism.  SECOND  YEAR. 
Latin  and  Greek,  4  hours  weekly;  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  4 
hours;  Journalism,  1,  2  and  3 — 6  hours;  electives,  2  hours.  THIRD  YEAR. 
Latin  and  Greek,  4  hours ;  English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4 
hours;  Logic,  5  hours;  Journalism,  4,  5  and  6 — 6  hours.  FOURTH  YEAR. 
English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4  hours;  Psychology,  5  hours; 
Ethics,  3  hours;  Journalism,  Practical  Reporting,  practice  in  Short  Story, 
Magazine  and  Editorial  Writing,  3  hours;  Elective,  1  hour. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  This  Degree  will  be  conferred  if,  in- 
stead of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  languages  chosen  are  French,  German  or 
Spanish. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  four 
year  course.  (For  the  first  year  studies,  see  above.)  SECOND  YEAR. 
Sciences,  5  hours  weekly;  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  4  hours; 
Journalism,  1,  2  and  3—6  hours;  electives,  1  hour.  THIRD  YEAR.  For- 
eign Languages,  4  hours;  Sciences,  5  hours;  Journalism,  4,  5  and  6 — 6 
hours;  Electives,  1  hour.  FOURTH  YEAR.  Foreign  Languages,  4  hours 
weekly;  Sciences,  4  hours;  Journalism,  Practical  Reporting,  Practice  in 
Short  Story,  Magazine,  and  Editorial  Writing,  3  hours;  electives,  5  hours. 

These  three  four-year  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  who 
can  devote  all  their  time  to  academic  work,  or,  with  fewer  subjects,  take 
a  longer  time  to  reach  the  full  term  of  their  credits. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

DEGREE  COURSE. 

Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  of  a  degree  course  if 
they  have  completed  a  satisfactory  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent. 
The  University  recognizes,  however,  that  many  who  cannot  qualify  in  this 
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manner  are  superior  in  mental  power  to  less  mature  and  less  experienced 
men  of  better  scholastic  preparation.  Candidates  for  admission,  therefore, 
who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course,  are  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Dean  a  detailed  statement  of  their  training  and  previous  experi- 
ence. He  will,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  admit 
such  applicants  as  are  deemed  capable  of  pursuing  their  work  with  profit. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  two  year  diploma  course  who  have 
completed  three  years'  work  in  a  recognized  high  school,  or  its  equivalent. 
Applicants  unable  thus  to  qualify  should  submit  statements  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above. 

"SPECIALS." 

The  requirement  for  admission  as  a  "Special"  student  naturally  will 
not  be  as  rigid  as  for  "Regulars,"  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  largely 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  concerning  fitness  to  pursue  the 
particular  course  or  sourses  selected. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  in  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  such  work  is  closely  similar 
to  courses  given  in  this  School.  Applications  for  advanced  standing  should 
be  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  already  stated. 

STUDENT  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

All  students  in  this  School  have  the  same  privileges  offered  by  this 
Bureau  as  those  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  TWO  SCHOOLS. 

Accounting  i. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting 
designed  not  only  for  those  preparing  to  become  professional  accountants, 
but  also  for  others  who  desire  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  manage 
any  business  most  effectively.     The  underlying  theories  are  discussed  rery 
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thoroughly,  accompanied  by  practical  work  on  a  graded  set  of  books,  cover- 
ing various  mercantile  and  manufacturing  accounts.  The  practice  work  in- 
cludes the  opening  and  closing  of  the  books  of  individuals,  partnerships 
and  corporations  and  the  preparation  of  statements  showing  their  various 
operating  and  financial  conditions.  I.  II;  (2).  *  (3  hours  credit  for  diploma 
nnd  degree  students) . 

Accounting  2. — A  continuation  of  Accounting  1..  .Designed  primarily 
for  practical  accountants  and  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  A  more  detailed  and  exhaustive  study  of  Accounting 
Theory  and  Practice,  including  Auditing.  A  concrete  study  of  special  types 
of  Accounting  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  business.  Questions  and  prob- 
lems pertinent  to  each  topic,  taken  from  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations, 
accompany  the  lectures.  The  students  are  expected  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  solve  the  problems  in  writing,  and  the  principles  involved  are 
brought  out  by  thorough  class  discussion.  I,  II;  (2).  (3  hours'  credit 
for  diploma  and  degree  students.) 

Accounting  3. — A  special  advanced  course  designed  to  complete  the 
preparation  for  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
drill  in  solving  difficult  C.  P.  A.  problems  under  time  limits.  I,  II;    (2). 

American  Government. — A  study  of  the  development  and  practical 
working  of  our  federal,  state  and  local  governments.     II;    (3). 

American  Industries  and  Economic  Geography. — A  general  survey  of 
the  various  natural  and  artificial  conditions  affecting  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development,  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  leading  American 
industries.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conditions  of  production 
and  the  methods  of  marketing  in  each  industry.     I,  II;    (3). 

Advertising  1. — Lectures  on  the  general  principles  and  different 
branches  of  advertising,  supplemented  by  thorough  and  detailed  practice 
work.    I,  II;    (2). 

Advertising  2. — A  continuation  of  Advertising  1.  A  detailed  study  of 
various  special  types  of  advertising.  Lectures,  discussions  and  practice 
work.     I,  II;    (2). 

Banking  Theory  and  History. — The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank. 
The  different  kinds  of  banks.  The  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States; 
the  state  banks,  the  national  banking  system,  and  the  recent  growth  of 


*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The 
Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitatioR 
weekly. 
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trust  companies.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Bank  of  France,  Reichsbank,  and  Scotch  and  Canadian  banking.  Note 
issues,  deposits,  reserves,  branch  banking,  relations  with  government,  con- 
nection with  crises,  and  clearing  houses  are  studied.  Recent  proposals, 
such  as  central  bank,  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  and  asset-currency,  will 
be  critically  examined.  The  publications  of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  material  presented  in  this  course. 
II;    (2). 

Banking  Practice. — A  detailed  study  of  the  organzation,  functions  and 
management  of  a  typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments  such 
as  receiving  teller,  note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clear- 
ings, clearing  out-of-town  checks,  collection  department,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered.   1;    (2). 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. — A  thorough  study  of  the  various  kinds  of 
bonds  and  the  work  of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  in  selling  methods 
is  accompanied  with  numerous  demonstrations  and  student  practice  work. 
I,  II;    (2). 

Business  Economics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  economic  principles  underlying 
modern  business.  Beginning  with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial 
organization,  the  student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  con- 
sumption, human  wants  and  their  satisfaction;  production,  including  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations;  and  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange  of 
goods.  Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include: 
Money;  credit  and  banking;  international  trade,  with  the  arguments  for 
and  against  protection;  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  production  to  rent, 
wages,  interest  and  profits;  and  social  reform.  Throughout  the  course 
all  the  arguments,  views  and  theories  will  be  tested  by  reference  to  con- 
crete facts  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  class.    I,  II;    (2). 

Business  Ethics. — This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 
The  purpose  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent  and  correct  business 
conscience.     I,  II;    (!)• 

Business  Management. — A  general  survey  of  conventional  business 
practices,  including  the  use  and  form  of  instruments  and  documents  em- 
ployed iii  transactions.  A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  typical  businesses — manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments, department  stores,  mail  order  business,  etc. — with  special  reference 
to  the  following  features:  Division  of  authority  and  responsibility,  secur- 
ing co-operation;    site   and   adaptation   of  plant  to  business;    buying  and 
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receiving  materials;  selling  and  sales  force;  advertising;  credits  and  collec- 
tions; management  of  employees;  management  of  machinery;  systems  and 
records;  devices  for  determining  comparative  efficiency  and  profitableness  of 
different  parts  of  the  business.  Lectures  and  reports  on  the  investigation 
of  concrete  examples  of  organization  and  management.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  German  i. — A  course  designed  to  give  students  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  German  2. — Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater 
proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  German  than  is  possible  in  one  year's 
training.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  History  and  Policies. — I;    (3). 

Commercial  Law  1. — The  instruction  in  law  is  intended  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  character.  It  embraces  those  topics  that  are  of  most  con- 
stant and  general  interest  to  the  business  man,  accountant,  promoter  and 
organizer  of  business  enterprises.  All  matters  of  interest  to  the  lawyer, 
merely,  are  omitted,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  taught  with  reference  to 
their  modern  application  to  the  practical  affairs  of  commercial  life.  This 
first  course  includes  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of  contracts,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  agency,  partnership,  bailments  and  carriers,  guaranty 
and  suretyship,  business  corporations,  sales  and  mortgages  of  personal 
property.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  Lav/  2. — A  continuation  of  the  first  year's  course,  taking 
up  the  lawT  concerning  real  property  and  conveyancing,  landlord  and  tenant, 
patents,  copyrights  and  trade-marks  (including  the  law  of  unfair  competi- 
tion), insurance  (including  non-maritime  risks),  banking,  debtor  and  cred- 
itor, bankruptcy.    I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  Spanish  1. — The  increasing  importance  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  countries  where  Spanish  is  spoken  makes  a  knowledge  of 
that  language  necessary  in  many  lines  of  business.  This  course  is  intend- 
ed to  meet  that  need.  The  student  does  not  begin  with  dr}^  grammatical 
drill,  which  is  often  the  cause  of  much  discouragement,  but  he  is  taught 
to  think  in  Spanish  by  having  numerous  objects  and  their  relations  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  in  that  language.  This  method  is  pursued  until  an 
extensive  vocabulary  is  acquired,  and  it  is  gradually  supplemented  by  the 
necessary  grammatical  training.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student 
should  be  able  to  translate  and  answer  all  routine  business  correspondence 
in  Spanish,  besides  being  able  to  converse  in  that  language.  Throughout 
the  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  correct  pronounciation,  the 
technical  vocabulary  of  trade  and  Spanish  forms  of  commercial  correspond- 
ence.   I,  II  (2). 
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Commercial  Spanish  2. — Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater 
proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  Spanish  than  is  possible  in  one  year's 
training.     I,  II;    (2). 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. — I,  II;    (2). 

Corporation  Finance.— A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  organizing, 
promoting,  financing  and  reorganizing  corporations,  including  the  different 
types  of  securities  and  stock  market  operations.     I ,  II;    ( 2 ) . 

English. — Freshman.     1,  II;    (3). 

English. — Sophomore.     I,  II;    (4). 

English.— Junior.    I,  II;    (4). 

English.— Senior.     I,  II;    (4). 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States.— II;    (4). 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.— II;   (3). 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.— I;    (2). 

Industrial  Combinations. — A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that 
have  resulted  in  the  great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time,  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  them,  of  the  attitude 
that  should  be  assumed  toward  their  limitation  and  control,  and  of  their 
possible  future  development.  Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied 
in  detail.     I;    (3). 

Industrial  Engineering. — A  practical  study  of  elementary  engineering 
problems  confronting  contractors,  manufacturers  and  others  in  charge  of 
industrial  operations.  Intended  for  those  who  have  not  time  for  a  thorough 
engineering  training.     I,  II;    (3). 

Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  United  States. —  This  course 
deals  primarily  with  the  industrial  development  of  these  two  countries 
since  the  16th  century,  together  with  their  commercial  policies  and  expan- 
sion during  the  same  period.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.     I,  II;    (3). 

Insurance. — A  study  of  those  principles  of  insurance  which  are  of  prac- 
tical value  to  every  business  man.  The  first  term's  work  is  devoted  to  life 
and  casualty  insurance,  and  the  second  term's  work  to  property  insurance. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  simple  policy 
contracts.    I,  II;    (2). 

Insurance    Salesmanship. — A    course    designed    to    train    students    for 
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expert  sellers  of  various  kinds  of  insurance.     Lectures,  discussions,  demon- 
strations and  practice  work.     I,  II;    (2). 

Journalism  i. — Elements  of  news  writing.  General  principles  under- 
lying the  writing  of  clear  and  interesting  news.  Feature  stories.  Types  of 
routine  news,  police,  city  hall,  commercial,  marine,  hotels,  etc.  Lectures, 
discussions  and  practice.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  2. — Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence.  Details  of 
reporters'  and  correspondents'  work,  including  news  gathering,  preparing 
copy,  etc.  Interviewing.  Assignments.  Sunday  feature  stories.  Human 
interest  stories.  Humor.  Condensing.  The  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
daily  press,  the  small  city  daily,  and  the  country  weekly  are  carefully 
discriminated.     Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.     Two  hours. 

Journalism  3. — Newspaper  editing.  This  course  includes  editing  copy, 
correcting  proof,  writing  headlines,  telegraph  editing  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic news  from  flimsies.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Milwaukee  daily 
papers  are  used  as  a  basis  of  study.  Lectures,  discussions  and  practice. 
Two  hours. 

Journalism  4. — Office  work.  Copy  reading,  exchanges  executive  wok. 
The  universal  desk.  Style  books.  Composing  room  rules.  Black-listed  words. 
Bulletins,  flashes,  follows.  Developing  stories  from  bulletins.  The  Morgue. 
Release  matter.  Executive  duties.  Feature  service  mats,  cuts,  composition 
cost,  white  paper  cost,  correspondents'  accounting,  lay-outs,  file  system, 
freak  typography.     Two  hours. 

Journalism  5. — Editorial  writing.  Emphasis  on  logic,  psychology  and 
style.  The  law  of  libel.  Privileged  communications.  The  study  of  100 
typical  editorial  pages.  Magazine  work.  Actual  preparation  of  copy.  The 
field  of  magazine  manuscript  market.  Attention  is  given  to  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  literary  side  of  magazine  work.     Two  hours. 

Journalism  6. — Specialized  Journalism  and  Journalistic  Administration. 
Course  in  specialized  journalistic  administration,  dealing  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  publishing  business,  including  publishers'  problems  of  general 
administration,  costs,  advertising,  circulation,  etc. 

Life  Insurance. — An  advanced  course  for  specialists.     I,  II;    (4). 

Money  and  Credit. — The  principles  of  money  and  of  credit.  The  nature 
of  money,  coinage,  the  standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money, 
and  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  dis- 
cussed will  be  free  silver,  greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of 
interest  and  the  priecs  of  commodities.     I;    (2). 
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Panics  and  Depressions. — II;    (2). 

Political  History  of  the  United  States.— A  detailed  study  of  the  polit- 
ical development  of  the  United  States.  I,  II,  (2). 

Property  Insurance. — An  advanced  course  for  specialists.     I,  II;    (4). 

Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  taxation,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue 
systems.    II;   (2). 

Real  Estate. — A  practical  course,  dealing  with  the  legal  and  business 
problems  connected  with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  real  estate,  including  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  following 
special  topics:  Duties  and  obligations  of  real  estate  brokers;  apartment 
house  management;  the  valuation,  management  and  location  of  office  build- 
ings and  business  properties;  the  development  of  suburban  real  estate; 
planning  a  building  and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code;  the  work  of  the 
operative  builder  and  the  functions  of  building  and  loan  associations;  title 
insurance;   taxes  and  assessments.     I,  II;    (2). 

Salesmanship  i. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  funda- 
mental training  in  sales  policies  and  selling  methods.  Lectures  and  prac- 
tice work.    I,  II;    (2). 

Secretarial  Work.— I,  II;    (2). 

Special  Economic  Problems. — II;    (2). 

Statistics.— I,  II;    (2). 

Trade  Journalism.— I,  II;    (2). 

Traffic  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems,  especi- 
ally rates  and  classifications,  and  their  applications  to  local  conditions. 
I;    (2). 

Transportation. — This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  tech- 
nical improvements;  public  aid  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  presnt  railroad  sys- 
tems; organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  services; 
the  Great  Lake  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relations  of  water 
and  rail  carriers.     II;    (2). 

This  list  does  not  include  numerous  courses  offered  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  College  of 
Economics. 
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CALENDAR. 
1915-1916. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The   medical   year   covers   a   period   of   38   weeks,  opening  the    1st  of 
October  and  closing  the  15th  of  June. 

1915. 

Sept.  28  to  30,  inclusive.     Supplementary  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  and  for  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Sept.  29.     Registration  begins. 

Oct.  1.     Classes  begin. 

Nov.  25  to  27.     Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  18,  noon.     Christmas  recess  begins. 

1916. 

Jan.  3,  8  A.  M.     Classwork  resumed. 

Feb.  7.     Second  semester  begins. 

March  19.    President's  day. 

April  20  to  24,  inclusive.     Easter  recess. 

April  25,  8  A.  M.  Classwork  resumed. 

May  31.     Memorial  Day. 

May  29.     Senior  examinations  begin. 

May  29.     Junior  examinations  begin. 

June   12.     Freshman  and  Sophomore  examinations  begin. 

June  15.     Commencement  Day. 
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Faculty  Officers. 

THE  PRESIDENT Rev.  Jos.  Grimmelsman,  S.  J.,  ex  officio 

THE  REGENT Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  ex  officio 

THE  DEAN Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 

THE  ASSOCIATE  DEAN Dr.  J.  Van  de  Erve 

THE  SECRETARY,  to  the  Dean Mrs.  B.  M.  Cadwell 

REGISTRAR. To  be  appointed 

Executive  Board. 

DR.  LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN  DR.  A.  H.  LEVINGS 

CHAS.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.  DR.  H.  C.  TRACY 

DR.  JOHN  VAN  DE  ERVE  DR.  F.  A.  McJUNKIN 

DR.  CHESTER  J.  FARMER  DR.  L.  M.  WARFIELD 

DR.  F.  A.  THOMPSON 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  DEAN,  THE  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  THE  REGENT. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Faculty  will  have  charge  of  the  various  academic 
functions  of  the  school: 

1.  Curriculum  and  Schedules — 

Dr.  J.  Van  de  Erve. 

2.  Hospital  Clinics — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics — 

Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 

4.  Examinations  and  Promotions — 

Dr.  H.  C.  Tracy. 

5.  Buildings  and  Laboratories — 

Dr.  C.  J.  Farmer. 

6.  Library — 

Dr.  W.  E.  Sullivan. 

7.  Hospital  and  Extra-Mural  Obstetrical  Service — 

Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke. 


8.     General  Student  Discipline — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson. 
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HOSPITAL  STAFFS. 

Clinical  Chief  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield. 


County  Hospital. 
All  Faculty  Members. 

Pathology — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  H.  T.  Kristj  arisen 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  A.  L.  Patek 
Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  J.  D.  Madison 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stoddard 

Neurology— 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 
Dr.  WT.  F.  Becker 

Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 
Dr.  G.  Fellman 
Dr.  A.  W.  Myers 

Surgery — 

Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Witte 
Dr.  H.  Reineking 
Dr.  J.    W.  Yates 
Dr.  J.  F.  Scarborough 

Obstetrics — 

Dr.  W.  G.  Darling 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 


Gynecology — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
All  Faculty  Members. 

Pathology — 

Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinson 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  W.  Ackermann 

Neurology — 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 

Dermatology — 
Dr.  A.  W.  Drexel 

Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 

Surgery — 

Dr.  A.  H.  Levings 
Dr.  F.  A.  Stratton 
Dr.  D.  J.  Hayes 


Dr.  H.  J.  Heeb. 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat- 
Dr.  A.  G.  Kreutzer 

Gynecology — 
Dr.  C.  Echols 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  J.  H.  Sure 
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DISPENSARY  STAFFS. 


Chief  of  Dispensaries,  Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 


North  Side  Dispensary. 


All  Faculty  Members. 


Dr.  L. 
Dr.  R. 
Dr.  H. 
Dr.  A. 
Dr.  A. 
Dr.  G. 
Dr.  F. 
Dr.  A. 
Dr.  W. 
Dr.  A. 


Boorse 
G.  Washburn 
J.  Heeb 
W.  Drexel 
L.  Kastner 
L.  Fellman 
A.  Thompson 
G.  Kreutzer 
F.  Wegge 
Kremers 


Dr.  J.  Lettenberger 

Dr.  G.  F.  Zaun 

Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 

Dr.  S.  G.  Higgins 

Dr.  E.  W.  Bentzien 

Dr.  J.  D.  McColl 

Dr.  R.  J.  Muenzner 

Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry 

Dr.  W.  R.  Kennedy 


Trinity  Dispensary. 


All  Faculty  Members. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson 
Dr.  C.  Messmer 
Dr.  W.  B.  Ford 
Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson 
Dr.  S.  M.  Markson 
Dr.  W.  Ackermann 
Dr.  D.  Hopkinson 
Dr.  A.  J.  Coffey 
Dr.  J.  P.  McMahon 
Dr.  D.  H.  Lando 
Dr.  J.  H.  Carroll 
Dr.  W.  V.  Nelson 
Dr.  H.  S.  Roby 
Or.  J.  P.  Koehler 


Dr. 

S.  M.  Mollinger 

Dr. 

W.  J.  Winneman 

Dr. 

E.  F.  Baun 

Dr. 

C.  J.  Coffey 

Dr. 

G.  I.  Hogue 

Dr. 

H.  F.  McBeath 

Dr. 

E.  D.  Regan 

Dr. 

B.  H.  Oberembt 

Dr. 

A.  Yaffe 

Dr. 

G.  T.  Savage 

Dr. 

R.  W.  Roethke 

Dr. 

W.  G.  Darling 

Dr. 

F.  F.  Dollert 

Dr. 

M.  G.  Gallogly 
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GENERAL    HISTORICAL   STATEMENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  took  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a 
School  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  on  the  17th  came  into  legal  possession  of  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Pharmacy  School.  Out 
of  these  two  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  the  university  has  made 
one  school  of  medicine  and  one  school  of  dentistry,  continuing  the  school 
of  pharmacy.  The  property  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  has  been  purchased  out- 
right, and  the  new  medical  school  occupies  the  whole  building.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  occupying  two  corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  were 
leased  for  six  years  and  all  the  equipment  has  been  bought.  The  two  dental 
schools  were  combined  into  one,  and  along  with  the  pharmacy  school  are 
conducted  in  the  old  Milwaukee  Medical  College  building. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES. 
Location. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  offered  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  student.  With  a  population  of  over  400,000,  which  includes  a  very 
large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  and  extensive 
manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  liberal  clinical  material  sufficiently 
diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  clinical 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  below. 

Buildings. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for 
teaching : 

1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by-  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons). The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  and  the 
biological  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  year  are  conducted  in  this 
building,  consisting  of  five  stories  and  basement.  It  is  modern  in  equip- 
ment, well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  has  been  extensively  remodeled  to< 
meet  the  demands  for  increased  laboratory  accommodation. 

2.  The  clinical  building  (Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College.)  In  this  building  some  of  the  lectures, 
recitations  and  clinical  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  will  be  carried 
on.     Trinity  Hospital  and  a  Dispensary  occupy  a  part  of  this  building. 
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3.  The  dispensary  building.  This  is  located  on  Reservoir  Avenue, 
adjacent  to  the  laboratory  building.  It  has  been  recently  remodeled  and 
equipped  for  dispensary  clinics  for  small  sections  of  the  medical  classes. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work  in 
biology,  are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette  University 
on  Grand  avenue.  Here  the  laboratories  are  adequately  equipped  for 
teaching  physics  and  chemistry  preparatory  to  the  medical  courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  subjects. 
These  are  described  below. 

Laboratories  and  Their  Equipment. 

1.  The  anatomy  laboratory.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  labora- 
tory building  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  The  fifth  floor  is 
devoted  to  gross  anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  has  large  skylights,  side 
windows  for  light  and  ventilation,  cement  floor  and  walls.  There  are  also 
two  smaller  dissecting  rooms,  a  small  amphitheater,  a  study  and  store  room, 
and  a  locker  room  for  the  use  of  students.  There  is  a  vault  in  the  base- 
ment for  the  storage  of  cadavers.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  two  large  labor- 
atories used  for  the  classes  in  biology,  histology,  embryology  and  neurology. 
These  laboratories  are  equipped  with  tables,  lockers,  microscopes,  gas,  water, 
electricity,  etc.  Much  new  equipment  has  been  added,  including  a  Bausch 
&  Lomb  epidiascopic  lantern,  a  Reudinger  torso  ( longitudinal  sections ) , 
complete  series  of  embryological  models  (human  and  other  vertebrates), 
and  neurological  models  (development  and  structure  of  the  brain).  On  this 
floor  are  also  two  private  laboratories  for  the  members  of  the  staff. 

2.  The  chemical  laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  a  lecture  hall;  (2)  a  general 
laboratory  provided  with  lockers  and  benches,  each  bench  equipped  with 
water,  gas,  compressed  air  and  suction;  (3)  a  balance  room;  (4)  a  stock 
and  preparation  room,  and  (5)  a  private  laboratory  for  the  director  of  the 
department.  The  private  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  Freas  electric 
oven,  a  high  power  electric  centrifuge,  a  Sartorius  analytic  balance,  and  is 
provided  with  both  compressed  air  and  suction,  and  with  all  conveniences 
desirable  for  investigation  in  the  field  of  biological  chemistry. 

3.  Laboratories  of  physiology  and  pharmacology.  These  are  fitted  up 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  and  in  the  basement.  Extensive  laboratory 
changes  have  been  completed  and  the  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  physiolog- 
ical and  pharmacological  experimentation.  The  equipment  for  each  group 
of  two  students,  consists  of  a  full  set  of  Harvard  apparatus,  Zimmerman 
and  Petzold,  etc.,  instruments,  together  with  the  necessary  glass  ware, 
chemicals,  operating  tables,  etc.,  besides  many  general  instruments  checked 
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out  at  the  proper  time  from  the  physiological  storeroom.  The  animal  and 
dark  rooms  are  in  the  basement,  where  a  workshop  also  has  been  installed 
and  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  small  tools,  a  precision  lathe,  drill 
press,  etc.,  and  a  motor  generator  to  provide  power  and  yield  direct  cur- 
rent for  physiological  and  pharmacological  animal  work.  A  private  labora- 
tory, primarily  intended  for  research  work  and  newly  equipped  with  re- 
search and  operative  appliances,  adjoins  the  departmental  offices. 

4.  Laboratories  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  The  entire  third  floor 
is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical  pathology  is  also  given  in  this  labor- 
atory. There  are  two  large,  well-lighted  laboratories  for  class  use  and 
private  rooms  for  the  instructors  of  the  department,  the  technician,  and 
for  the  clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lanterns  and  other  equipment 
for  the  teaching  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  according  to  modern  stand- 
ards are  available  in  the  department. 

A  loan  collection  of  carefully  selected  and  prepared  histological  sec- 
tions, illustrating  all  the  important  microscopic  changes  in  diseased  tissues, 
is  available  in  the  laboratory  and  is  being  added  to  continually.  A  muse- 
um collection  of  gross  material  preserved  in  natural  colors  by  Kaiserling's 
method  is  already  in  place  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

These  laboratories  supply  ample  material  for  routine  class  work  and 
research.  Also  by  the  appointment  of  assistants  in  the  laboratories  oppor- 
tunity is  furnished  to  advanced  students  and  graduates  for  further  training 
in  pathology. 

Hospitals. 

The  University  owning  Trinity  Hospital,  and  through  its  affiliation 
with  numerous  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offering  excellent  facil- 
ities for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  develop,  control  and  utilize  these  clinical  facilities  to  the  fullest 
degree  and  to  carry  laboratory  methods  into  the  clinical  fields  of  work, 
thereby  making  instruction  as  direct  and  personal  as  possible.  A  clinical 
chief  of  hospitals  has  general  oversight  of  the  clinical  work,  the  ward 
walks,  section  work,  etc.,  at  the  hospitals. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  is  conducted  by  the 
University.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  Medical  Faculty.  Wards  in  this 
hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching.  A  well-equipped  clinical  labora- 
tory under  supervision  of  the  pathology  department  is  maintained  at  the 
hospital  in  which  students  are  instructed  (in  sections)  in  chemical,  bacter- 
iological and  microscopical  diagnosis.     Number  of  beds,  100. 

2.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  located  on  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue,  directly  opposite  the  college  building.  The  clinical  laboratory  of 
the  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the  pathology  department  and  the 
clinical   material   is  utilized  for  instruction.     Number  of  beds,   130. 
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3.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well  equipped  hospital 
is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour  ride  from  the  college.  The 
varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hospital  affords  unusual 
opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clinical  and  pathology  labora- 
tories are  well  equipped  and  every  patient  in  this  hospital  is  available  for 
clinical  instruction.     Number  of  beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  War  field,  Dr. 
Kristjansen  at  this  hospital  during  the  year. 

4.  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  This  beautiful  general  hospital  is  located 
within  15  minutes'  ride  from  the  College.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  have  granted  permission  to  utilize  the  clinical  material  for 
instruction.  The  hospital  maintains  a  well-equipped  clinical  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  the  pathology  department  of  the  medical  school. 
Number  of  beds,  190. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  Out-patient  department  has  been  opened  and  prom- 
ises to  become  an  important  aid  to  clinical  teaching.  Sections  of  students 
are  in  attendance  at  this  dispensary  during  the  year. 

5.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  in  affiliation  with  the 
medical  department  where  opportunity  for  instruction  in  obstetrics,  diseases 
of  children  and  infant  feeding  is  afforded. 

6.  Milwaukee  Isolation  Hospital.  A  splendidly  equipped  hospital  con- 
ducted by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections)  to  attend  clinics  at 
this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  etc. 

7.  Milwaukee  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital.  Facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  the  observation  of  diseases  of  in- 
fancy are  furnished  at  this  institution.  Students  attend  bedside  clinics 
(in  sections) . 

8.  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  and  Maternity  Home.  A  maternity 
hospital  with  free  beds  for  instruction  in  obstetrics,  students  attending  in 
sections  as  called. 

Dispensaries. 

Marquette  University  has  two  dispensaries,  the  North  Side  and  Trinity 
Hospital  dispensaries. 

The  North  Side  dispensary  is  situated  in  a  building  contiguous  to  the 
laboratory  building  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  has  separate  rooms  for 
teaching  purposes  and  is  well  equipped.  Trinity  Hospital  dispensary  is 
situated  at  the   corner  of   Ninth   and  Wells   Streets.     Extensive  improve- 
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ments  have  been  made  at  this  dispensary.  This  dispensary  is  well  situated 
for  venereal,  obstetrical  and  gynecological  work.  The  examination  of  path- 
ologic specimens  in  connection  with  this  service  is  being  conducted  under 
direction  of  the  department  of  pathology  of  the  medical  school.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  patients  at  the  two  dispensaries  is  about  1,800  patients 
a  month,  and  is  gradually  growing  larger. 

Hospital    Interneships. 

To  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  a  term  of  service  as  interne  in 
a  good  hospital  is  of  very  great  value.  At  the  present  time  in  America 
this  term  of  service  is  voluntary,  but  fortunately  the  value  of  it  is  so 
generally  recognized  by  students  that  the  majority  are  willing  to  serve 
in  a  hospital  for  at  least  a  year  after  receiving  their  degree.  Practically 
every  member  of  the  present  graduating  class  will  become  an  interne  for  a 
year  or  longer. 

For  some  time  past  leading  medical  educators  in  America  have  been 
advocating  as  a  requirement  for  the  M.  D.  degree  a  five-year  medical  course, 
the  last  year  to  be  taken  either  in  an  interne  service  in  an  approved  hos- 
pital or  in  research  work  in  the  medical  school.  That  this  will  be  en- 
forced in  the  near  future  by  all  the  leading  medical  schools  seems  more 
than  probable.  To  make  this  requirement  appears  to  be  the  only  course 
to  be  followed  consistent  with  the  modern  theory  that  the  medical  school 
does  not  exist  merely  to  prepare  men  to  follow  individual  and  more  or  less 
lucrative  careers,  but  that  the  function  is  primarily  to  train  men  in  the 
broadest  way  for  public  service.  To  satisfy  fully  this  obligation  to  the 
public,  the  medical  school  should  require  the  student  to  have  actual  prac- 
tical clinical  experience  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  under 
conditions  in  which  he  has  a  definite  individual  responsibility  for  medical 
work  and  with  the  constant  supervision  of  older  men  of  recognized  com- 
petency. These  conditions  can  be  secured  only  by  the  definite  requirement 
for  graduation  of  a  fifth  hospital  year  creditably  served. 

The  present  laws  of  Wisconsin  are  such  that  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  for  the  School  of  Medicine  to  make  an  explicit  statement  regarding 
the  interne  year  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  graduation,  but  the  faculty 
of  this  school  is  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and  proposes  to  put  the  requirement 
in  force  as  soon  as  the  state  law  is  changed  to  make  it  practicable. 

Library  Facilities. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted,  newly  furnished  room 
in  the  laboratory  building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and  this  number  is 
being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.     A  full  time  librarian  is  in  charge. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS,  ADVANCED  STANDING,  PROMO- 
TION, REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

All  matriculants  for  both  the  collegiate-medical  and  medical  courses 
must  present  a  certificate  from  the  preliminary  examiner  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Lucius  T. 
Gould,  at  740  Frederick  Avenue,  or  at  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School, 
Downer  and  Kenwood  Avenues. 

Credentials.  This  certificate  admits  high  school  graduates  to  the  first 
collegiate-medical  year. 

In  addition  to  a  standard  four  year1  accredited  high  school  course, 
or  14  Carnegie  units,  there  are  required  two  years  of  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Marquette  University  or  equivalent  credits 
from  another  institution.  These  credits  must  include  work  done  in* 
college  physics  and  college  biology  at  least  one  year  each;  two  years  of 
college  chemistry;  and  the  applicant  must  demonstrate  by  oral  exam- 
ination a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German.  In  lieu  of  an  author- 
ized statement  of  college  credits  as  specified,  satisfactory  examinations 
under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work  as  outlined  hereinafter,  will  be  accepted 
for  entrance,  provided  the  State  Board  will  endorse  these  examinations. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Every  student  entering  the  school  must  matriculate.  Students  who 
have  attended  the  school  previously  must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year.  Both  registration  and  matriculation  are  not  completed  until 
the  first  payment  of  $85.00  of  the  tuition  fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  and 
the  breakage  deposit  fee  of  $15.00  have  been  made,  and  both  must  be  fin- 
ished within  the  first  four  school  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  No 
postponement  of  payments  or  reduction  of  fees  will  be  granted.  No  notes 
will  be  accepted  under  any  circumstances.  ZVo  fees  will  be  refunded. 
Admission  to  class  work  is  conditioned  upon  completed  registration.  No 
student  can  register  after  the  fourth  day  of  the  school  year,  except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Associate  Dean,  and  the  payment  of  a  late  $5.00  reg- 
istration fee.  A  student  may  register  earlier  (and  is  urged  to  do  so)  by 
the  payment  of  all  the  fees  as  stipulated  in  the  bulletin  and  by  filing  a 
properly  authenticated  and  filled  in  registration  card.  In  case  of  early 
registration  this  card  is  retained  in  the  Registrar's  office  and  must  be  re- 
claimed by  the  student  in  person  the  first  four  days  of  the  school  year. 
If  not  reclaimed  at  that  time  the  student's  registration  card  will  be  can- 
celled, and  can  be  restored  only  by  personal  permission  of  the  Associate 
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Dean  and  the  payment  of  $5.00.  No  student  can  enter  later  than  the  tenth 
day  after  the  opening  of  the  session  unless  courses  measurably  parallel,  ade- 
quately covering  both  our  subject  and  time  requirements,  have  been  taken 
in  another  acceptable  institution.  The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Executive 
Board  to  make  changes  at  any  time  in  requirements  for  admission,  fees  or 
any  rules  or  regulations  herein  contained. 

Special  and    Part-time  Students. 

Students,  either  graduates  or  undergraduates,  who  do  not  desire  to 
obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Associate  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  instructors  of 
such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the  Associate 
Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more  than  two 
years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  curricula,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus  any  just  contingent 
increment  found  necessary.  Resumption  after  the  interruption  of  the  med- 
ical course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point  where  the  student  dropped  out 
only  when  the  intermission  is  not  over  two  years  and  courses  added,  modi- 
fied or  lengthened  during  his  absence  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Associate 
Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  admis- 
sion requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  class  they  wish  to  enter  was 
admitted. 

For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  medical  school  previously  attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  authenti- 
cated, of  work  done  in  Class  A  medical  schools,  will  be  demanded.  This 
statement  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  Registrar  of 
the  college  from  which  the  student  comes,  a  catalogue  wherein  the  courses 
are  outlined,  note  books  of  his  laboratory  work,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  his  standing.  An  examination  may  be  held 
at  the  option  of  the  Associate  Dean  and  the  Instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  to  applicants  from  Class  C 
schools. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other  schools  as 
against  students  of  this  school. 
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Combined  Course  in  Science  and  Medicine. 

Six-Year  Course  for  B.  8  and  M.  D. 

To  all  young  men  contemplating  medical  studies,  the  University 
recommends  the  so-called  combined  course  leading  to  the  degrees  B.  S.  and 
M.  D.  This  course  will  become  the  American  standard  of  professional  edu- 
cation and  is  also  the  minimum  requirement  of  a  number  of  universities. 
For  the  combined  degrees  six  years  are  required  beyond  the  high  school — 
two  years  of  college  work  required  for  entrance  plus  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  first  two  of  the  four-year  medical  curriculum  for  the  degree 
B.  S.  in  Medicine  and  two  more  years  for  the  degree  M.  D. 

Promotions. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  is  determined  conjointly  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  subject  and  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  appended  requirements: 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  hours  scheduled 
in  all  the  courses. 

2.  He  must  receive  a  final  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  over. 

In  case  the  student  believes  on  good  grounds  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done  him  in  the  grading  of  his  work,  he  may  report  the  matter  to  the 
Associate  Dean,  who,  if  he  deems  it  wise,  will  lay  it  before  the  Executive 
Board  for  settlement. 

Examinations,.  Failures,  Conditions,  Grades. 

When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and  above  65  per 
cent,  the  student  is  conditioned  in  that  course  and  must  take  the  supple- 
mentary examination  to  remove  such  condition  at  the  next  scheduled  period 
after  paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  condi- 
tion he  essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from  the  regular  examination — 
unless  entitled  to  a  special  examination  (see  below) — must  take  this  sup- 
plementary examination  on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent 
or  non-removal  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes 
a  failure  and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  determined  by  the  Associate  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge.  The  course  may  be  repeated  in  (a)  summer  courses  or  (b)  with 
the  next  class — in  each  case  to  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  Associate 
Dean. 

After  repeating  the  course  thus  approved,  the  student  is  eligible  to 
take  the  next  examination,  regular  or  supplementary. 

A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  will  in  no  instance 
be  higher  than  the  passing  mark  of  75. 
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Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricula!-  courses  will  be  held 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  at 
no  other  time  except  for  Collegiate  Medical  and  Senior  courses  also  at 
some  time  in  the  second  semester. 

A  student  entitled  to  a  supplementary  examination,  who  fails  to  appear 
at  the  time  it  is  scheduled  must  repeat  the  course  before  being  eligible  to 
an  examination,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  a  special  examination 
as  stated  below. 

Failing  to  pass  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the  student  forfeits  all 
further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school,  unless  by  special  vote  of 
the  Executive  Board  he  is  allowed  to  continue  his  work. 

Under  'very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  personal  illness, 
a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  any  classes  which  interfere 
with,  the  scheduled  work  of  any  course  which  they  are  repeating. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  entrance  subject 
conditions  are  removed.  (The  only  entrance  subject  conditions  allowed 
are  one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  a  foreign  language.) 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Junior  until  all  entrance  and  Fresh- 
man conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  entrance,  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  major  Junior  conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  next  higher  class  against 
whom  are  recorded  2  majors  of  conditions  in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding 
year  (a  major  being  defined,  as  approximately  100  hours  of  scheduled  work, 
two  laboratory  hours  counting  as  one  didactic  hour). 

No  Senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  if  he  has  more  than  one 
condition  after  the  supplementary  examination  for  Seniors  in  the  second 
semester. 

Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses  as 
scheduled. 

Frequent,  oral,  practical  and  written  tests  will  be  made  of  the  stu- 
dent's progress  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  instructor 
under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean. 

General,  oral  and  practical  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the 
first  two  years  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  Final 
examinations,  embracing  all  the  courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
are  required  of  Senior  students  to  be  recommended  for  graduation. 
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A  student's   proficiency  is  gauged  on   the  percentage  basis  of   100  as 
perfect. 

E=90  to  100,  excellent. 
G=80  to  90,  good. 
P=75  to  80,  poor  but  passed. 

C=65  to  75  and  constitutes  a  condition  demanding  re-examination. 
F=below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure  necessitating  the  repetition  of  the 
course. 

Ordinarily  grades  will  be  given  out  only  to  those  students  whose 
marks  fall  below  G. 


Requirements  for  Graduation. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  accred- 
ited by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  and  the  fourth  year  in  any  case 
must  have  been  taken  in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  required 
courses  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses  to  make  up  the  full  quota  of 
credits  demanded  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  scheduled 
appointments. 

4.  He  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  Commencement  at  which  his 
degree  is  conferred. 

6.  Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two  minor 
subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  Faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned  courses  and  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supplementary  examinations  in  September, 
or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in  the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily 
diplomas  are  granted  only  at  the  regular  commencement. 

Wisconsin  State  Board  Examinations. 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Madison,  the 
State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  licenses. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 

Tuition  and  Fees. 

FHrst  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation    $  5.00 

Tuition    60.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Biology  20.00 

Chemistry 10.00 

Chemistry    (breakage  deposit) 5.00 

(The  last  two  items  to  be  paid  at  Arts  and  Science  Department.) 

Second  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition 60.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Biology 20.00 

Chemistry 15.00 

Chemistry    (breakage   deposit) 5.00 

Physics    10.00 

(The  last  three  items  to  be  paid  at  Arts  and  Science  Department.) 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation   (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition 170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Fourth  Year. 

Matriculation   (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition  170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic , 5.00 

County  Hospital    5.00 

Obstetrical 10.00 

Graduation    15.00 

Before  being  assigned  working  space  in  the  laboratories  the  student 
must  have  paid  all  the  fees  as  specified  above.  After  deducting  unneces- 
sary waste,  breakage  and  loss,  the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit  will  be 
refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditioned  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Regent  consulting  with  the  instructors 
involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  welcomed 
and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical  and  didactic 
branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees  will  be  made  by  the 
Regent  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  number  of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses. 

The  general  fees  for  courses  in  the  Summer  School  will  be  $30.  Addi- 
tional fees  for  laboratory  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  assumed  and  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  course. 

For  further  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Associate 
Dean. 

Purchase  of  Microscopes,  Haemocytometers,  etc. 

If  purchased  on  installment  basis  first  pay- 
Cash  on  Delivery  ment  must  be  made  on   delivery  of  micro- 
of  Microscope.                     scope  and  balance  must  be  paid  yearly  from 
this  date.    The  payments  are  specified  below : 

Bausch  and 

Lomb  FF  8 $63.00 

Leitz   II   L 78.00 

Leitz  II  S 70.00 

Spencer  45  H.  .  . .   63.00 

Spencer  25  H....   65.00  20.00         14.20         14.20         14.20         14.20 

It  is  understood  that  the  microscope  and  any  accessories  ordered  with 
it  remain  the  property  of  the  school  until  paid  for  in  full  and  until  such 
time  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  school  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
year  for  the  summer  vacation,  unless  otherwise  arranged  for  in  writing 
with  the  Regent  or  person  by  him  delegated.  It  is  also  understood  that  the 
microscope  and  accessories  are  to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  under- 
signed as  long  as  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  that  he  will 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  microscope,  lenses  and  accessories  intact 
and  in  good  condition;  also  that  if  he  leaves  the  University  before  com- 
pleting payment  of  entire  sum,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  equivalent  to  his 
payments  less  a  charge  of  $5.00  per  year  of  use  to  cover  depreciation  and 
a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  repairs  necessitated  by  damage  occurring 
while  the  microscope  and  accessories  are  in  his  care. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

$20.00 

$13.57 

$13.57 

$13.57 

$13.57 

28.00 

15.78 

15.78 

15.78 

15.78 

20.00 

15.78 

15.78 

15.78 

15.78 

20.00 

13.57 

13.57 

13.57 

13.57 
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If  the  microscope  is  lost  or  destroyed,  except  through  fire  or  while  it 
is  on  deposit  at  the  office,  the  student  will  be  responsible  to  the  school  for 
the  full  value  as  per  contract. 

Every  second  year  student  luust  also  secure  a  haemocytometer,  and,  to 
make  certain  that  an  instrument  of  uniform  type  and  accuracy  shall  be 
used,  the  school  will  sell  a  supply  purchased,  at  cost  price. 

Other  Expenses — Books,  Board,  etc. 

Certain  other  instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list  will 
be  furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass  slides  and 
coverglasses ;  and  in  the  clinical  years  stethoscope,  ophthalmoscope  and  a 
few  other  inexpensive  articles. 

The  outlay  for  books  varies  of  course  markedly  with  the  taste  of  the 
student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  between  $25.00 
and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board-and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $4.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is  such 
that  students  can  arrange  for  accommodations  in  the  less  expensive  parts 
of  the  city  and,  without  losing  too  much  time,  conveniently  meet  their 
scheduled  appointments. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  student 
for  the  school  year: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Tuition $170.00  $170.00  $170.00 

Extra  Fees    20.00  20.00  20.00 

Board   and  Room 136.00  170.00  200.00 

Laundry 20,00  25.00  40.00 

Books  and   Stationery 25.00  50.00  100.00 

Microscope  and  Instruments 25.00  40.00  60.00 

Incidentals    25.00  50,00  100.00 

Totals   $406.00  $510.00  $650.00 

Opportunities  for  Self-Help. 

The  wide-awake  student  will  find  in  Milwaukee  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  earn  a  "little  money  on  the  side"  in  the  holidays  and  vacations.  During 
the  sessions  when  the  scheduled  work  is  in  actual  progress,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
highly  undesirable  to  engage  any  considerable  amount  of  one's  time  outside 
of  school  duties,  unless  necessity,  which  knows  no  law,  compels ;  or,  perhaps, 
advanced  credits  will  make  practicable  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  remunerative  work. 
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Athletics. 

The  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  students,  alumni  and  representatives 
from  the  faculty,  has  assumed  the  financial  management  and  is  in  control 
of  all  athletics  at  the  University.  The  athletic  fee  of  $5.00,  voted  by  the 
students  themselves,  admits  to  all  the  local  games  under  the  auspices  of  the 
athletic  association. 

Alumni. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  a  reunion  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
1915.     Four  days  are  set  apart  for  Alumni  clinics,  June  12-15. 

The  Alumni  Endowment  Fund. 
The  Fund  has  been  started.     The  Endowment  Committee  will  make  a 
full  statement  concerning  this  Fund  and  confidently  hopes  that  an  encour- 
aging sum  will  be  invested  at  the  close  of  the  June  meeting. 

DR.   M.   A.   BUSSEWITZ,   Chairman, 
DR.  FRED  W.  RIEHL, 
C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J. 


Courses. 

Required  Course.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  which  for  a  teaching  basis  is  again  divided  into  two  periods  of 
two  years  each.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medi- 
cal sciences. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial  division 
are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive"  or  "concentra- 
tion" system,  while  special  attention  is  given  to  the  correlation  and  logical 
sequence  of  courses. 

The  student  will  devote  all  of  his  time  in  the  first  two  years  to  only 
two  subjects  or  two  phases  of  the  same  subject  running  parrallel  with  each 
other.  He  will  master  these  before  taking  up  "sequential  courses  for  which 
they  prepare  and  are  made  prerequisite.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  stu- 
dent finds  his  work  in  only  two  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  the  former  covering  dissection,  histology,  embryology.  The 
second  year  courses  are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work  and  follow 
each  Mother  as  far  as  practiable  in  logical  order,  consisting  of  anatomical 
neurology,  physiology,  pharmacology,  pathology  and  bacteriology,  materia 
medica,  physical  diagnosis. 

The  first  semi-semester  of  the  third  year  is  designed  specifically  to  -cor- 
relate the  laboratory  with  the  clinical  years. 

Entering  the  third  year  the  student  moves  exclusively  in  a  clinical  at- 
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mosphere  and  while  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two  last  years  of  medical  work,  during  the  third  year  he  is  grounded  in  the 
theory  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics,  and  the  fourth  year  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  previously  gained,  doing  al- 
most precisely  what  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  most  frequently  when  he  act- 
ually enters  the  profession. 

A  small  measure  of  concentration  will  be  in  evidence  in  the  didactic 
work  of  the  clinical  years,  so  that  e.  g.  courses  of  32  hours,  duration  or  less 
will  not  run  throughout  the  year  once  each  week,  but  be  given  twice  a  week 
for  one  semester. 

Electives  are  being  introduced,  to  limited  extent,  as  rapidly  as  practic- 
able in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  extreme  uniformity,  and  the  par- 
alysis of' individuality,  inherent  in  an  exact  and  rigid  curriculum,  introduc- 
ing a  flexibility  and  elasticity  that  will  make  possible  to  a  degree  the  exact- 
ing of  a  minimum  amount  of  required  work  from  the  slow,  and  a  larger 
quota  of  progress  from  the  ambitious  and  more  capable  student. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a  man  to 
set  up  as  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years;  but  the  in- 
stitution's explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a* student  through  a  wellgraded,  well- 
correlated,  well-proportioned  and  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of  study, 
so  that  after  graduating  from  this  school  and  serving  at  least  one  year  as 
interne  in  a  good  hospital  he  should  be  amply  fitted  to  practice  medicine 
and  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 

This  year  of  interneship,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  will  be  made  obliga- 
tory for  graduation  and  the  conferring  of  the  M.  D.  degree  as  soon  as  the 
state  law  is  altered  in  that  particular,  or  other  arrangement  perfected. 

Summer  Session.  A  summer  session  for  1915  of  approximately  six 
weeks'  duration  is  contemplated.     Summer  courses  are  intended:  — 

1.  For  those  of  our  students  who  need  to  complete  certain  courses  or 
take  courses  not  yet  covered. 

2.  For  those  who  have  failed  or  may  be  conditioned  in  the  regular 
courses  and  thus  remove  these  conditions  wholly  or  in  part  before  the  sup- 
plementary examinations  are  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

3.  For  those  who  are  ambitious  to  anticipate  some  of  the  regular  work 
in  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  plan  to  review  certain 
courses  offered  at  that  time. 

5.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  wish  to  do  some  research 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 

The  general  fee  will  be  exacted  only  from  undergraduate  students  and 
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from  graduate  students  who  take  the  work  for  credit.     Laboratory  fees  are 
to  be  paid  by  all  who  take  laboratory  courses. 

For  detailed  information  write  the  Associate  Dean. 

Admission  to  the  Collegiate  Medical  Years. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  First  Collegical  Medical  Year,  students  must 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fourteen  units  in  a  standard 
accredited  high  school,  or  have  its  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  an  exam- 
ination, and  transcript  of  the  student's  work  should  be  secured  direct  from 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  by  the  college  authorities  and  kept  on  file. 

A  "unit"  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  four  or  five  recita- 
tion periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  of  not  less  than  40  minutes.  In 
other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  satisfactory  year's 
work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  less 
than  120  sixty-minute  hours,    or  their  equivalent. 

Required  Branches:  Of  the  14  units  of  high  school  work  the  subjects  in  capi- 
tals aggregating  seven  units  are  required.  Other  work  to  the  amount  of  at  least  five 
units  may  be  made  up  from  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  above  schedule. 

**Two  units  of  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  the  two  required  units 
■of  German  or  French. 

t  Credentials  of  each  science  course  must  include  evidence  of  laboratory  work. 

(b)  The  required  and  elective  subjects  for  which  credits  for  admission 
to  the  First  Collegiate  Medical  Year,  may  be  accepted  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1. — Standard  High  School  Course. 

ENGLISH 

Subjects.  Units. 

Beading   and   Practice 2 

Study   and   Practice 2 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra  to  Quadratics 1 

Algebra     (Quadratic    Equations,    Binomial    Theorem 

and   Progressions)     ^ 

Plane   Geometry    1 

Solid  Geometry   i£ 

Trigonometry % 

LATIN 

Grammar   and  Composition 1 

Caesar 1 

Cicero 1 

Virgil 1 

Cornelius   Nepos    1 

Greek 

Grammar  and   Composition 1 

Xenophon 1 

Homer 1 

GERMAN    (OR  FRENCH) 

Elementary 2 

Intermediate 1 

French   (or  German) 

Elementary 2 

Intermediate 1 

Spanish 

Elementary 2 

Scandinavian 

Elementary 2 

HISTORY 

American  History  and  Civil  Government 1 

Greek   and  Roman  History 1 

Medieval  and  Modern  History 1 

English   History    1 

Sciencet 

Botany   and    Zoology,    each 1 

or  Biology 1 

Chemistry 1 

Physics 1 

Physiography % 

Physiology % 

Agriculture 1 

Drawing 1 

Manual   Training 1 

Domestic   Science    1 

Music 

Appreciation  or  Harmony 1 

Total 39  y2 

**  See  previous  page. 
t  See  previous  page. 


Required. 
2 


Elective. 


K 


32  y2 
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DESCRrPTION   OF  COURSES. 
Department  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  C.  TRACY,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

WALTER  E.  SULLIVAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LOUIS  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

CURTIS  A.  EVANS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Anatomy. 

W.  L.  LeCRON,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Courses. 

1.  General  Biology. 

This  course  will  include  the  use  of  the  microscope,  methods  of  labora- 
tory technique   and   a   study  of   selected   plants   and   invertebrate   animals. 
Regeneration  and  the  general  principles  underlying  heredity  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed.    Nine  hours  a  week,  first  of  the  Collegiate-Medical  years. 
Didactic  51,  laboratory  102  hours,  total  153  hours. 

Professor  Sullivan  and  Assistants. 

2.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  comparative  Anatomy  of  verte- 
brates and  general  embryology.  The  development  and  functions  of  the  sys- 
tems of  organs  are  pointed  out  and  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  mammalian 
anatomy.  Nine  hours  a  week.  Second  of  the  Collegiate-Medical  years. 
Didactic  51,  laboratory  102  hours,  total  153  hours. 

Professor  Sullivan  and  Assistants. 

3.  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection. 

In  this  course  dissection  of  all  parts  of  the  body  will  be  made  by  each 
student;  the  work  is  supplemented  by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and 
demonstrations.  Lectures  are  occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  general 
anatomical  principles  and  to  emphasize  the  broader  morphological  signifi- 
cance of  the  details  of  human  anatomy. 

Professor  Tracy  et  al. 

4.  Miser oscopical  Anatomy  and  Embryology. 

The  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  origin  and  histogenesis  in  the  embryo.  Careful  laboratory  drawings 
are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  frequently  tested  by  practical 
and  written  examinations.  The  study  of  the  cell,  general  embryology  and 
the  histogenesis  of  the  elementary  tissues  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
The  development  and  structure  of  the  organs  are  then  taken  up  systemati- 
cally. 

Professor  Sullivan  and  Assistants. 
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5.  Anatomical  Neurology. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system  is  considered,  and  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  of  the  dog  fish  and 
a  representative  mammal  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  The  development 
and  gross  structure  of  the  human  nervous  system  are  next  studied,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  careful  working  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  histology 
of  the  brain  and  cord  and  a  study  of  the  fiber  tracts. 

Professor  Tracy  et  al. 

6.  Topographical  Anatomy. 

Surface  anatomy  is  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  the  outlines 
of  the  important  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation 
of  the  chief  nerves,  arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously  with 
the  courses  in  physical  diagnosis  and  special  pathology. 

Dr.  Evans. 

7.  Applied  Anatomy. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  detailed 
relation  of  the  different  anatomical  structures  to  each  other  are  studied 
by  regional  dissections,  and  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
formalin  hardened  cadaver.  The  student's  anatomical  knowledge  is  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  solution  of  diagnostic  and  clinical  problems. 

Dr.  Evans  and  LeCron. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

CHESTER  J.  FARMER,  A.  M.,  Professor  and  Director. 
ERNEST  H.  WOOD,  S.  B.,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  given  by  this  department  consists  of  lectures  and  labor- 
atory work.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  organic  chemistry  are  given 
during  the  first  semester.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  those  organic 
compounds  which  are  of  use  in  medicine.  The  toxicology  of  these  substances 
is  briefly  considered. 

With  this  preparation  the  student  enters  the  course  in  Physiological 
Chemistry,  which  is  given  in  the  second  semester.  The  lectures  in  this 
course  comprise  a  systematic  survey  of  substances  occurring  in  plants  and 
animals. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
chemical  behavior  of  some  of  the  important  constituents  of  living  matter. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  analytical  and  physical  chem- 
istry to  biochemical  investigation.  The  student  is  required  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  newer  methods  of  metabolism  investigation. 

A  thesis  upon  some  subject  i3  assigned  by  the  instructor  to  each  stu- 
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dent.     This  may  be  read  and  discussed  at   conferences,  which   supplement 
the  main  work  of  the  course. 

First  Year. 

I.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.     Twice  a  week  for  16  weeks,  32  hours. 
Professor  Farmer. 

II.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week  during  the  second  semester, 
80  hours;  laboratory  10  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester,  169 
hours.     Total,  249  hours. 

Professor  Farmer  and  Mr.  Wood. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

J.  VAN  DE  ERVE,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  and  Director. 
A.  H.  COHN,  M.  T>.}  Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 
L.  M.  MILES,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  embraces  a  systematic  course  of  lectures, 
oral  and  written  quizzes,  conferences,  demonstrations  and  extensive  practi- 
cal work  by  the  student.  Prerequisites  to  the  course  are  the  branches 
offered  in  the  first  year's  work,  dissection,  histology,  embryology,  physio- 
logical chemistry  and  in  the  second  year  the  gross  and  microscopic  anat- 
omy of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  laboratory  course,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, runs  concomitantly  with  the  didactic  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic 
to  laboratory  work  is  as  1  :2.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  is  used  in 
the  laboratory,  where  the  chief  emphasis  lies  upon  the  training  afforded  in 
the  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  particularly  such  instruments  as  are 
used  in  clinical  work;  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  power  of  observation 
and  of  deductive  thinking,  accuracy  of  expression  and  correlation  and  coor- 
dination of  observed  facts;  on  experimentation,  confirmatory  of  physiologi- 
cal functions,  on  mammals  under  anaesthesia,  and  whenever  possible,  on 
man  in  order  to  develop  in  the  student  a  ready  application  of  physiology  in 
his  later  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

Considerable  attention  is  directed  to  proper  surgical  technique  in  mam- 
malian work  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  later  course  in  surgery,  espe- 
cially operative  surgery.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  departures  from 
the  normal,  so  as  to  lead  the  student  to  the  pathological  aspects  of  the 
body  economy. 

Didactic  100,  laboratory  188,  total  288  hours. 

Professor  van  de  Erve  and  Mr.  Miles. 
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PHARMACOLOGY  AND   MATERIA  MEDICA. 

This  course  follows  physiology,  the  experimental  part  of  the  work 
dovetailing  well  with  laboratory  physiology.  The  physiological  actions  of 
the  most  important  drugs  are  studied  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
The  class,  as  in  physiology,  is  divided  into  groups  of  two  for  instrumental, 
and  groups  of  four  for  mammalian  experimentation. 

Didactic  70,  laboratory  90  hours,  total  160  hours. 

Professor  van  de  Erve,  Mr.  Miles. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

The  course  in  therapeutics  is  given  in  the  third  year  and  includes  pre- 
scription writing.     Didactic,  64  hours. 

Dr.  Cohn. 

Each  student  of  the  Junior  year  will  serve  one  week  in  the  drug  rooms 
of  the  free  dispensaries  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  pharmacist  in 
charge. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC 

HEALTH. 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

T.  L.  HARRINGTON  M.D.,  Lectures  in  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
DANIEL   F.   HOPKINSON,   M.D.,    Associate   Professor   in    Surgical    Path- 
ology. 
WALTER  A.  FANSLER,  A.  B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
EDWARD   F.   BARTA,  M.D.,  Instructor. 
MISS  C.  BAUMSTARK,  Technician. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  courses  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Clinical  Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

This  course  is  a  combined  course  embracing  the  subjects  usually  classi- 
fied as  general  and  special  pathology,  surgical  pathology,  bacteriology, 
parasitology   and   immunology. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  post  mor- 
tem examinations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  labora- 
tory work  is  about  1  :2V2. 

The  course  begins  with  the  study  of  the  general  causes  of  disease,  in- 
flammations and  degenerations.  During  this  time  the  students  devote  part 
of  their  laboratory  time  to  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  elementary  bacteriological  technique.  Following  this  the  infectious 
diseases  are  considered  fully,  both  in  their  pathological  and  bacteriological 
aspects.  The  pathology  of  tumors  and  of  special  organs  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  course.  Students  receive  mounted  sections  of  selected  path- 
ological lesions;  each  section  must  be  drawn,  described  objectively  and  in- 
terpreted correctly  before  credit  is  given  for  the  work.  Museum  specimens 
and  fresh  material  are  used  for  demonstrations  as  far  as  possible  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  microscopical  appearance  of  lesions.  Demon- 
strations of  experimentally  produced  lesions  in  animals  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  infectious  diseases,  the  pathology  of  the  circulatory,  respi- 
ratory and  digestive  systems  and  the  ductless  glands;  special  stress  is  laid 
on  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  questions  involved.  These  experiments 
are  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  sections  of  the  class. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  a  complete  outfit  is  assigned  to  eacn 
pair  of  students,  who  are  required  to  do  personally  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  course. 

The  important  pathogenic  micro-organism  are  studied  by  the  experi- 
mental method,  and  students  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their 
work.  The  practical  aspects  of  bacteriology,  and  the  methods  of  bacteri- 
ological diagnosis,  are  kept  before  the  students  throughout  the  course.  Spe- 
cial phases  of  bacteriological  diagnosis  as  applied  to  milk,  water,  sewage, 
sputum,  urine,  etc.,  are  studied  during  the  course  as  occasion  presents  it- 
self. 

The  animal  parasities  of  importance  to  the  physician  are  considered  in 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  pathology 
and  bacteriology. 

Serum  diagnosis  and  immunity  are  the  subjects  of  several  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises. 

The  lectures  are  given  on  selected  subjects  and  aim  to  bring  out  what 
is  really  important  to  the  scientific  practicing  physician.  With  the  recita- 
tions they  cover  in  a  broad  review  the  entire  field  of  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology. 

Students  of  the  Senior  year  in  sections  attend  autopsies  or  demonstra- 
tions of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Coroner  of  the  County  of  Milwaukee,  students  of  the  Junior  and  Sopho- 
more years  attend  autopsies  of  pathological  and  medico-legal  interest  at  the 
County  Morgue.  The  technique  of  post  mortem  examinations  is  carefully 
taught  on  the  cadaver.  Private  autopsies  also  furnish  valuable  material  to 
the  department. 

CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

The  course  is  given  to  sections  of  the  Junior  class  and  is  intended  to 
give  a  working  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  diagnostic  procedures 
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based  on  laboratory  methods.  Material  for  the  laboratory  is  obtained  from 
the  affilated  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  from  the  clinical  laboratory 
connected  with  this  department. 

HYGIENE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  field  work  and  will 
aim  to  cover  and  elucidate  in  a  practical  manner  the  problems  of  sanita- 
tion, public  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practicing  physician  and  the  health  officer.  The  following  problems  will  be 
especially  considered:  Organization  of  Health  Department,  both  for  routine 
work  and  for  emergencies,  as  in  the  case  of  epidemics,  public  calamities, 
etc. — epidemiology — isolation — quarantine — vital  statistics — occupationtl  di- 
seases in  relation  to  public  health,  alcoholism,  insanity,  etc. — food  inspec- 
tion— the  production  and  handling  of  pure  food — milk  inspection — health 
legislation — school  hygiene — sewage  disposal. 

II.  Year  Course — Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

1.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  seven  hours  a  week  for 
seventeen  weeks.     119  hours. 

Professor  McJunkin,  Dr.  Fansler  and  Dr.  Barta. 

2.  Laboratory  work  twenty  hours  a  week  for  seventeen  weeks.  340 
hours.     Total  459  hours. 

Professor  McJunkin,   and  Assistants. 

III.  Year  Course. — Clinical  Pathology. 

1.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  laboratory  diagnosis  of  the  im- 
portant medical  and  surgical  diseases.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.     32  hours. 

Dr.  Fansler. 

2.  Laboratory  work.  Each  student  receives  24  three-hour  periods  of 
systematic  laboratory  instruction.     72  hours.     Total  104  hours. 

Dr.  Fansler,  and  Dr.  Barta. 

3.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Junior  year  the  students  perform  all 
the  laboratory  tests  in  connection  with  clinical  cases  seen  at  the  dispen- 
saries under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  department. 
Surgical  Pathology. 

1.     Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  in  two  periods  each 
week  for  the  first  semester.    Total  34  hours. 
Professor  McJunkin,  and  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

IV.  Year  Course. 

During  the  fourth  year  students  receive  individual  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  dispensary  and  hospital  work  as  outlined  above. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

Internal  Medicine. 

Professors:     W.  H.  Washburn,  M.  D.,  Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D.;  Walter  H. 

Neilson,  M.D.;  L.  M.  Warfield,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Arthur  J.  Patek, 

A.M.,  M.D.,   Jos  A.   Purtell,  M.D.;    Geo.   P.   Ernst,  L.R.C.P., 

London,  M.R.S.C.  Eng.,  M.D. ;  J.  D.  Madison,  M.D. 
Professors:     William  Ackermann,  M.  D.;   Robert  W.  Blumenthal,  M.  D.; 

Dirk   Bruins,   M.D.;    A.   J.    Caffrey,   M.D.;    F.    A.    Thompson, 

M.D.;    D.   H.  Lando,  M.D.;    W.   J.   Winnemann,   M.D.;    J.   A. 

Davis,  M.D. ;  O.  Lotz,  M.D. ;  L.  F.  Ruschhaupt,  M.D. 
Instructors:  Jos.  Lettenberger,  M.  D.;   Arthur  C.  Kissling,  M.  D.;   David 

A.   Lando,  M.D.;   Milton  M.   Spitz,  M.D.;    William  B.   Ford, 

M.D. 
Pediatrics. 
Professors:     Lorenzo  Boorse,  M.  D.;   Geo.  Fellman,  M.  D.;   A.  W.  Myers, 

M.  D. 
Professors:     Henry  Gramling,  M.  D. ;  Alfred  Kastner,  M.  D. 
Instructors:   J.  P.  Koehler,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;   S.  M.  Mollinger,  M.  D. ;   Frank 

S.  Maxon,  M.  D.;  S.  B.  Sperry,  M.  D. 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 
Professors:     W.    F.   Becker,   M.   D. ;    William   Wegge,   M.   D. ;    Arthur   W. 

Rogers,  M.  D. ;  Moses  J.  White,  M.  D. 
Instructors:     C.  M.  Schoen,  M.D. 
Ethics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Professors:     Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.;  Dr.  Cronyn. 
Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

Professors :     Alfred  H.  Purdy,  M.  D ;  Robert  Washburn,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Instructors:   Arnold  Drexel,  M.  D.;   S.  A.  Markson,  M.  D. ;   G.  T.  Savage, 

M.  D. 
Medicine:  The  work  in  this  department  for  the  session  of  1915-1916 
begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year,  with  the  study  of  normal 
physical  diagnosis.  In  the  third  year  students  are  given  a  thorough  course 
in  clinical  pathology.  The  fundamental  facts  in  medicine  are  taught  to- 
Juniors  by  lectures,  recitations  and  quizzing,  and  whenever  profitable  the 
class  is  divided  into  sections.  Juniors  are  required  to  attend  the  free  dis- 
pensary clinics  three  days  in  the  week,  where  they  are  instructed  (in  sec- 
tions of  six  or  eight)  in  the  taking  of  histories,  examination  of  patients, 
symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  work  in  the  Senior  year  consists  of  lectures,  dispensary  clinics, 
hospital  clinics,  clinical  conferences  and  bedside  instruction  at  the  various 
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dispensaries  and  hospitals  under  control  of  or  in  affiliation  with  the  Univer- 
sity. 

COURSES  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

3.  Physical  Diagnosis. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work  and  the  clinical  ma- 
terial of  the  College  Dispensary  is  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  of  normal 
and  pathological  physical  signs.  Students  are  required  to  examine  patients 
and  elicit  and  interpret  the  signs.  Two  hours  per  week  for  24  weeks — total 
48  hours. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Lando,  Ford. 

4.  Medicine. 

The  fundamental  facts  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  largely  taught 
in  the  third  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  better  to  grasp  the  more  com- 
plex clinical  problems  presented  to  him  in  the  fourth  year.  Symptomalogy 
and  diagnosis  are  given  special  emphasis.  The  students  are  drilled  in  care- 
ful "history  taking"  and  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  system  and  method  in 
the  conduct  of  examinations  of  patients. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks,  class  divided  in  sections — lectures 
and  quiz  work  from  a  standard  text  book  of  medicine,  96  hours. 

Six  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  (clinical)  class  divided  into  sections 
of  six  or  eight.  Trinity  Hospital  Dispensary  and  North  Side  Dispensary; 
36  hours  for  each  student. 

5.  Pediatrics. 

The  work  is  both  didactic  and  clinical.  Didactic  two  hours  a  week,  32 
hours;  clinical   (in  sections),  26  hours;  total  58  hours. 

6.  Neurology.    One  hour  per  week  for  32  weeks,  didactic.    Ttotal  hours  32. 
Dr.  Rogers. 

7.  Dermatology.     Clinical  and  didactic,  two  hours  a  week;  32  hours.     Dr. 
Washburn. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSES. 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

1.  Principles  and  Practice   (didactic).     One  hour  per  week  for  32  weeks; 
total  32  hours.     Dr.  Purtell. 

2.  Diseases  of  Chest,  didactic  and  clinical.     One  hour  per  week  for  16 
weeks,  total  16  hours.     Dr.  Ernst. 

3.  Infections  and  contagious  diseases.     One  hour  per  week  for  32  weeks, 
total  32  hours.     Dr.  Jermain. 

4.  County  Hospital  Ward  walks,  clinical  conferences.     Eight  and  one-half 
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hours  per  week  for  16  weeks,  total  136  hours  per  student.  Drs.  War- 
field,  Patek,  Madison  and  Stooddard. 
5.  Trinity  Hospital  (clinical),  iy2  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks,  total  12 
hours  per  student.  Dr.  Jermain.  One  hour  each  week,  16  weeks,  Dt. 
Purtell;  1  hour  each  week,  16  weeks,  16  hours,  Drs.  Jermain,  Acker- 
mann,  Thompson. 

7.  Acute  contagious  diseases  (clinical).  City  Isolation  Hospital.  In  sec- 
tions.    Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks,  total  6  hours  per  student. 

8.  Clinical  Pathological  laboratory,  in  sections.  Trinity  Hospital.  Six 
hours  per  week  for  32  weeks,  total  12  hours  per  student. 

9.  Free  dispensary  service.  North  Side  Dispensary  and  Trinity  Hospital 
Dispensary.  In  sections  of  six  or  eight.  Four  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  for  32  weeks;  total,  36  hours  to  each  student. 

10.  Pediatrics.  Three  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  (clinical)  ;  total  26 
hours  per  student.     Dr.  Boorse. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks,  didactic;  total  32  hours. 

11.  Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  (didactic 
and  clinical)  ;  total  68  hours.     Drs.  Wegge  and  Becker. 

12.  Forensic  Medicine.  One  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks,  total  16  hours. 
Dr.  Cronyn. 

13.  Ethics.  One  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks,  total  16  hours.  Rev.  C.  B. 
Moulinier,  S.  J. 

14.  Dermatology  and  Syphilis.  Sections  in  Free  Dispensaries  three  times 
a  week;  total  hours  per  student,  12;  Drs.  Purdy,  Washburne  and 
Drexel. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

General  Surgery. 

Professors:     A.  H.  Levings,  M.  D.;  W.  C.  F.  Witte,  M.  M. ;  Herman  Reine- 

king  M.  D. ;  J.  W.  Yates,  M.  D. ;  Lewis  G.  Nolte,  M.  D. ;  E.  J. 

Purtell,  M.  D. 
Assistant 
Professor:     Lewis   C.   Tisdale,   M.D.;    O.    Fiedler,   M.D. ;    E.    Quick,   M.D.; 

Frederick  Stratton,  M.D.;  J.  Scarborough,  M.D. 
Instructors :   W.  V.  Nelson,  M.  D. ;  Alexander  Kremers,  M.  D. ;  E.  W.  Bent- 

zien,  M.D. ;  Joseph  H.  Carroll,  M.D. ;  A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 

Genito-Vrinary  Surgery. 

Professor:       D.  J.  Hayes,  M.  D. 

Orthopoedic  Surgery. 

Professors:     Frederick  Mueller,  M.  D.;  F.  J.  Gaenslen,  M.  D. 
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Roentgenology. 

Assistant  Professor:     C.  A.  H.  Fortier,  M.  D. 

Stomatology. 

Professor:     Matthew  N.  Federspiel,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 

Anaesthetics. 

Instructor:   R.  P.  Peairs,  M.  D. 

Ophthalmology. 

Professor:     J.  A.  Bach,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor:     George  F.  Zaun,  M.  D. ;   Harry  Heeb,  M.  D.;  G.  F. 

Hogue,  M.  D. 
Instructors:   Eugene  Regan,  M.  D. ;   R.  Muenzner,  M.  D.;   H.  F.  McBeath, 

M.  D. 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
Professor:        Franz  Pfister,  M.  D. 
Assistant 
Professors:     Samuel  G.  Higgins,  M.  D.;   Charles  J.  Coffey,  M.  D.;  C.  C. 

Messmer,  M.  D.;  Alfred  G.  Kreutzer,  M.  D.;  E.  F.  Baur,  M. 

D.;   W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.  D. 

Surgery.  The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  second  year,  with  a  course  on  the  application  of  anatomy  to  surgery, 
followed  in  the  third  year  by  surgical  recitations,  bandaging,  minor  surgery 
and  surgical  pathology  and  diagnosis.  It  is  aimed  to  make  the  work  in  the 
fourth  year  largely  clinical;  the  large  number  of  hospitals  with  which  the 
school  is  connected  making  this  possible.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  surgical 
department  of  dispense  with  the  large  amphitheater  clinics  and  instead  in- 
troduce the  smaller  sectional  clinics,  devoting  more  time  and  attention  to 
surgical  pathology,  surgical  diagnosis  and  minor  surgical  affections. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  Principles  of  Surgery. 

A  systematic  lecture  and  quiz  course  of  4  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks; 
total   (didactic),  128  hours. 

Drs.  Witte,  Nolte  and  Stratton. 

2.  Clinical  Surgery. 

At  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  two  hours  a  week  for  24  weeks;  total  48 
hours.     Dr.  Levings. 

Nine  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  in  free  dispensaries.  In  sections  of 
six  or  eight.     Total,  24  hours  per  student. 

Drs.  Nelson.  Kremers,  Carroll.  Bentzien,  Yaffe,  Robev. 
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3.  Genito  Urinary  Diseases. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks,  didactic  and  clinical,  total  32  hours. 
Dr.  Purdy. 

4.  Ophthalmology. 

One  hour  per  week,  second  semester,  for  16  weeks  (didactic),  total  3*2 
hours.    Dr.  Heeb. 

5.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks,  second  semester,  total  hours,  32. 
Dr.  Higgins  and  Dr.  Kreutzer. 

Sections  of  students  are  assigned  to  dispensary  service  in  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat;  a  section  3  days  a  week  to  the  North  Side  Dispensary,  and  one 
3  days  a  week  to  Trinity  Hospital  Dispensary.  Total  dispensary  hours  per 
student,  36. 

0.  Roentgenology. 

One  hour  per  week  for  8  weeks,  total  8  hours. 

ANAESTHETICS. 

This  course  embraces  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  anaesthesia,  the 
physiology  of  the  anaesthetic  state  and  the  principles  of  anaesthesia.  Gen- 
eral and  local  anaesthetics  are  fully  described  and  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  each  and  their  dangers,  the  complications  and  accidents  incidental 
thereto  are  discussed. 

Total  hours,  8.     Dr.  R.  P.  Peairs. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  General  Surgery. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  (didactic)  ;  total  hours,  64.  Drs. 
Levings  and  Reineking. 

2.  Clinical  Surgery  and  Diagnosis. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  total 
64  hours.    Dr.  Levings. 

3.  Clinical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Seven  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks  at  Milwaukee  County  Hospital; 
total  112  hours  for  each  student.     Drs.  Reineking,  Witte,  Yates. 

4.  Clinical  Surgery. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  total  16 
hours  to  each  student.    Dr.  Witte. 
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5.  Clinical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  at  Trinity  Hospital;  total,  64 
hours;  32  hours  for  each  student.     Dr.  Purtell. 

6.  Clinical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  at  Trinity  Hospital,  total  64 
hours;  32  hours  for  each  student.    Dr.  Tisdale. 

7.  Genito  Urinary  Surgery. 

One  hour  per  week  for  32  weeks  (didactic  and  clinical).  Total 
hours,  32.    Dr.  D.  J.  Hayes. 

8.  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Four  and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  free  dispensaries  for  32  weeks ; 
total,  24  hours  each  student. 

9.  Orthopoedic  Surgery. 

One  hour  per  week  for  31  weeks  (didactic)  ;  total  hours,  32.  One 
hour  per  week  for  16  weeks  (clinical),  County  Hospital;  total  32 
hours.    Dr.  Gaenslen. 

Two  %  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks  ( clinical ) ,  Trinity  Hospital ; 
total  hours,  12  per  student.    Dr.  Mueller. 

10.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Ear.    One  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks  (didactic) .    Dr.  F.  Pfister. 
Nose  and  Throat.   One  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks  (didactic).    Dr. 
Chas.  Coffey. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   OBSTETRICS  AND   GYNECOLOGY. 

Obstetrics. 

Professor :    R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 
Assistant 

Professors:     J.   H.   Sure,  M.D.;    W.   G.   Darling  M.D.;    Frederick  Dollert, 
M.D. ;  G.  A.  Carhart,  M.D. ;  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D. ;  G.  W.  Neil- 
son,  M.D. 
Instructors :    Frederick  Dollert,  M.D. ;  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D. 
Gynecology. 
Assistant 

Professors:  Maurice  Henderson,  M.B.,  M.  D. ;  Chester  W.  Echols,  M.D.; 
J.  Stanley  Thomas,  M.D. 
Obstetrics.  This  subejct  will  be  taught  by  recitations,  lectures,  confer- 
ences, practical  exercises  on  the  manikin,  demonstrations  of  abnormal  pre- 
sentation and  position  and  abnormal  pelves;  by  means  of  charts,  diagrams, 
models,  wet  and  dry  specimens,  refiectoscopic  views  and  by  clinical  teaching 
in  the  hospitals  and  the  homes. 
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I. — Third  Year  Course. 

Instructions  during  the  third  year  will  consist  of  recitations,  quizzes 
upon  a  standard  text-book,  supplemented  by  discussions  and  lectures  by  the 
instructors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  acquaint  him  thoroughly  with  the  principles 
of  obstetrics  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical  work  and  clinical  teaching 
of  the  fourth  year. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  32  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  56. 

Drs.  Sure  and  Gallogly. 

II. — Fourth  Year  Course  in  Obstetrics. 

(a)  This  course  will  consist  of  one  lecture  a  week  on  the  subjects  of 
the  pathology  of  pregnancy,  the  pathology  of  labor  and  the  puerperium  and 
obstetric  surgery.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  charts,  diagrams,  abnor- 
mal pelves,  models,  exercises  upon  the  manikin  and  by  reflectoscopic  views. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  32. 
Dr.    Roelhke. 

(b)  Ante-partum  examinations,  manikin  excerises,  clinical  obstetrics 
and  clincal  conferences. 

The  Senior  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  six  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  histories,  determining  presentation  and  position,  recording  pelvic 
measurements.  Manikin  exercises  in  which  the  students  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  perform  the  different  obstetric  operations  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  an  instructor  will  be  practiced  by  these  same  sections. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  32. 

Drs.  Dollert,  Gallogly,  Neilson. 

Clinical  instruction  in  the  management  of  normal  and  abnormal  labors 
and  in  obstetric  surgery  will  be  given  in  the  amphitheater  and  obstetric  ward 
of  Trinity  Hospital,  in  the  obstetric  wards  of  Misericordia  and  St.  Vincent's 
Hospitals  and  in  the  extra  mural  service  of  Trinity  Hospital.  Each  student 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  actively  to  participate  in  the  parental  care 
of  the  foetus,  in  the  antepartum  care  of  the  expectant  mothers,  in  the  man- 
agement of  at  least  six  labors  and  to  assist  in  the  post  partum  treatment  of 
mothers  and  their  offspring. 

Total  number  of  hours,  indeterminable. 

Drs.  McMahon,  Carhart,  Darling,  Roethke,  Dollert  and  Gallogly. 

OBSTETRIC  CLINIC  AND  CONFERENCE— TRINITY  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  fourth  year  also  the  post  partum  treatment  of  patients  de- 
livered in  the  hospital  and  in  the  out-patient  service  will  be  discussed,  direct- 
ing particular   attention  to   the   abnormal   and   to   the   surgical   deliveries. 
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Patients  delivered  in  the  hosopital  will  be  presented  for  discharge  examina- 
tions. Full  written  reports  by  students  of  patients  cared  for  in  the  out-ser- 
vice will  be  received  and  discussed.  X-ray  plates  will  be  employed  to  estab- 
lish diagnoses  in  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mother  and  foetus.  The  reflecto- 
scope  will  be  used  to  illustrate  unusual  conditions  and  their  treatment.  The 
more  recent  obstetric  literature  will  be  reviewed. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  who  has  not  actively  assisted 
in  the  management  of  at  least  six  labors. 

VACATION  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  third  year  may  by  special 
arrangements  be  assigned  to  obstetric  duty  at  Trinity,  Misericordia  and  St. 
Vincent  Hospitals  during  the  vacation  months.  Credits  thus  earned  will  be 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  department  in  qualifying 
for  a  degree. 

Text  book — J.  Whitbridge  Williams;  Collateral  reading.  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,  Joseph  B.  DeLee;  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  J.  Clifton 
Edgar. 

Gynecology:  Instruction  in  gynecology  extends  throughout  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  instruction  will  be  imparted  by  means  of  recitations, 
lectures,  drawings,  charts,  reflectoscopic  view  and  by  clinical  demonstra- 
tions in  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals.  The  students  will  be  required  to 
examine  the  microscopic  and  gross  pathology  of  specimens  seen  in  the  sur- 
gical clinics. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSE  IN  GYNECOLOGY. 

(a)  This  course  consists  in  the  review  of  the  embryology,  histology 
and  physiology  of  the  female  organs  of  generation.  The  course  aims  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  medi- 
cal, topical  and  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  32. 
Dr.  Henderson. 

(b)  Dispensary  clinics:  The  class  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
six  and  assigned  to  the  gynecologic  clinics  at  the  North  Side  and  Trinity 
Hospital  Dispensaries,  which  afford  ample  material  for  a  comprehensive 
clinical  study  of  gynecologic  conditions  from  the  simple  lesions  requiring 
only  medical  and  topical  treatment  or  one  of  the  various  plastic  operations 
to  the  more  serious  requiring  laparotomy.  Special  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  careful  taking  of  histories,  methods  of  physical  examination,  includ- 
ing bi-manual  palpation  and  in  the  technique  of  topical  applications. 

Total  number  of  hours,  4. 

Drs.  Echols,  Henderson,  Thomas. 
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FOURTH   YEAR   IN   GYNECOLOGY. 

(a)  The  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  injuries  which  befall  the  genital  tract  during  labor,  the  abnor- 
malities of  the  pelvic  organs  attendant  upon  these  injuries,  bacterial  diseases 
and  the  neoplasms  of  the  female  organs  of  generation. 

One  hour  per  week  for  32  weeks,  total  32  hours. 
Drs.  Echols,  Thomas. 

(b)  I.     Gynecological  clinics:     St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
Two  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  32. 
Drs.  Echols,  Thomas. 

II.  Gynecological  clinics :     Trinity  Hospital. 

Three  and  one-half  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours, 
56. 

One  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks;  total  number  of  hours,  16. 
D.  Henderson. 

III.  Gynecological  clinics:      Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 
Drs.  Henderson,  Thomas. 

For  detailed  schedules  of  classwork,  statement  of  hours  assigned 
to  each  subject  and  course,  register  of  students,  etc.,  see  the  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

To  secure  Bulletin  and  other  information  about  the  Department 
of  Medicine  apply  to  the  Dean, 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Fourth  St.  and  Reservoir  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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HISTORICAL 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education 
in  Milwaukee.  In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Arts  and  Science  department  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Marquette  College  and  the  right  to  grant  literary  honors 
and  degrees.  In  1880  the  college  removed  to  its  new  building  on  Tenth  and 
State  Streets  which  is  now  occupied  by  Marquette  Academy.  In  1887  the* 
first  literary  degrees  were  conferred. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  was  opened  to  students  on  September  26,  1894. 
It  was  at  that  time  conducted  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Milwaukee 
Medical  College.  In  1907  the  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Medicine 
affiliated  with  Marquette  College  and  Marquette  University  was  formed.  The 
University  soon  after  added 'its  Departments  of  Engineering,  Law,  Journal- 
ism, Music  and  Business  Administration.  In  1912,  following  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dentistry  which  had 
up  to  this  time  been  an  affiliated  portion  of  the  University  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Marquette  University.  The  Dental  Department  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  absorbed  at  this  time.  During 
the  session  1914-1915,  185  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Dental  School. 
More  than  1600  students  were  enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  during  the  last  session. 
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FACULTY. 
REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J President  of  the  University. 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S. 
Dean.  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.  D.  S. 
Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.  D.  S. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Orthodontics. 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.  S,,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chicago. 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

H.  C.  RUSSELL,  PH.  G.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.  D.  S. 
Professor  of  Dental  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technic. 

WILLIAM  HOPKINSON,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Histology. 

O.  G.  KRAUSE,  D.  D.  S. 
Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

DANIEL  M.  LAUGHLIN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

M.  A.  BUSSEVV1TZ,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

F.   C.  MAYER,  Ph.C,   B.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

F.  C.  GILLEN,  M.  D. 

Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 

GERALD  SAVAGE,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  F.  WALLNER,  PH.  C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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A.  C.  GAUERKE,  D.  D.  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

C.  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.  D.  S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

A.  F.  RHEINECK,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

R.  E.  STOCK1NGER,  Ph.  G. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

G.  E.  ELWERS,  B.   S. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

C.  A.  FORTIER,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

N.  E.  UELMEN,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Analgesia  and  Clinical  Dentistry. 

A.  C.  ROHDE,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

G.  W.  WILSON,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

W.   J.   BENSON,   D.   D.   S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

W.  C.  SIEKER,  B.  S. 
Lecturer  on  Economics  and  Business  Forms. 

W.  H.  BENNET,  LL.  B. 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

C.  E.  GAGE,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

E.  A.  FLAN  CHER,  D.  T>.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

J.  E.  PURTELL,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

R.  J.  HEALY,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

R.  C.  KESTLY,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 
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O.  A.  DROEUKAMP,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

J.  S.  DANFORTH,  D.  D.  S. 
Instructor  in   Clinical  Dentistry, 

A.   F.  HINZ,  D.  D.   S. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry, 

R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.  B. 

Registrar. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

A  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  this  School  without  examination,  upon 
presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  recognized  academy  having  a  four-year  course  beyond  eighth  grade  of 
elementary  school;  or  by  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  credentials  prov- 
ing that  the  applicant  possesses  a  general  education  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a  four-year 
course  beyond  eighth  grade  of  elementary  school. 

CREDIT  FOR  DENTAL  SUBJECTS. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  respectively  who 
presents  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  Dental  College  showing  that  the  re- 
quired courses  for  each  year  have  been  sucessfully  completed.  Each  student 
must  also  furnish  evidence  that  he  has  a  High  School  education. 

Students  who  present  credentials  from  reputable  medical  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  or  universities  may  receive  credit  for  wTork  done  in  those  sub- 
jects which  appear  upon  the  Dental  curriculum,  provided  that  the  time  spent 
and  subject  matter  covered  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dean.  No  credit  in  time 
is  given.  Three  years  work  in  a  Dental  School  are  required  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Medical  School  graduates  or  graduates 
of  other  colleges  or  universities  will  be  required  to  enter  the  Freshman  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  three-year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty-two  weeks 
and  six  days  in  each  week.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
must  possess  a  good  moral  character,  including  good  deportment  while  at 
college.  He  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  branches  of 
the  curriculum. 
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STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION. 

In  order  to  practice  dentistry  it  is  necessary  for  the  graduate  dentist  to 
pass  an  examination  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Here- 
tofore in  Wisconsin  this  examination  was  given  only  to  graduates  of  Dental 
schools. 

Beginning  with  June  1914  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  has  divided  its 
examination  into  two  parts. 

The  first  part  is  optional;  students  may  elect  to  take  it  or  not  as  they 
choose.  It  is  open  only  to  students  who  can  produce  credentials  proving 
that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  of  the  courses  of  the  first  and 
second  years  of  a  reputable  dental  school.  The  subjects  in  which  examina- 
tions are  given  are  Bacteriology,  Chemistry  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia 
Medica  and  Histology.  This  examination  gives  no  license  to  practice  dentis- 
try. , 

The  second  part  of  the  State  Board  Examination  is  given  at  the  close 
of  the  Senior  year  and  is  open  to  graduates  only.  This  examination  covers 
all  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  except  the  six  mentioned  above. 

If  for  some  reason  a  student  did  not  take  the  examination  in  the  six 
above  mentioned  subjects  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  or  if  he  failed  in 
that  examination,  he  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  entire  examination  in  all 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  after  he  has  gradu- 
ated. This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  examination  has  been  given  in  the 
past. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  A  student  who  has  taken 
and  successfully  passed  the  examination  in  the  six  theoretical  subjects  at 
the  end  of  his  Junior  year  is  saved  fifty  percent  of  the  anxiety  and  worry 
that  unfortunately  attends  the  preparation  for  the  State  Board  Examination. 
He  can  devote  himself  to  his  Senior  studies  with  the  peace  of  mind  that  is 
necessary  for  good  work. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

Freshmen  Subjects. 

Hours  per  week. 
Anatomy:     4  lectures,  1  quiz.    Dissection  10  hours  for  twelve  weeks. 
Chemistry:     3  lectures,  1  quiz.     6  hours  laboratory. 
Histology:     4  lectures  and  laboratory  periods. 
Prosthetic  Dentistry:     9  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Dentistry:     6  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
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Junior  Subjects. 

Hours  per  tceek. 
Operative  Dentistry:     1  lecture,  6  hours  infirmary  practice. 
Pathology:     3  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Bacteriology:     4  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Orthodontics:     3  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Physiology:     4  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology:     2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Crown  and  Bridge  Technic:     9  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Review  course  in  Anatomy:     1  hour. 
Review  course  in  Histology:     1  hour. 
Review  course  in  Chemistry:     1  hour. 
Summer  Clinic. 

Senior  Subjects. 

Hours  per  week. 
Oral  Surgery :     2  hours  lecture  and  clinic. 
Orthodontics:     1  hour  lecture  and  clinic. 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics:     2  lectures. 
Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry:     1  hour  lecture. 

Special  Section  work  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry:     1  section  of  class  each  week. 
Operative  Dentistry:     2  lectures. 
Clinic:     35  hours. 
Eight  lectures  on  Oral  Hygiene. 
Ten  lectures  on  Syphilology. 
Three  lectures  on  Radiology. 

Ten  lectures  on  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anaesthesia. 
Eight  lectures  on  Business  forms,  Economics  and  Ethies. 
Five  lectures  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
Four  lectures  on  Dental  History. 

Total  hours  Freshman  year 1136 

Junior  year 1120 

Senior    year 1400 

Total 3656 

ANATOMY. 

Freshman  Year. 

The  course  is  thorough  and  elaborate.  Extended  laboratory  work  on  the 
human  body  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  lecture  course.  Anatomical 
material   is  plentiful.     During  the  session   1913-1914  four   freshmen   were 
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assigned  to  each  cadaver.  First,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  dissected  and 
later  on  in  the  course  the  student,  having  developed  sufficient  skill,  dissects 
the  head  and  neck.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  body  by  means  of  this  dissection  and  by  means  of  charts  and  cross- 
sections  placed  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  lecture  and  quiz  course  the  student  studies  the  bones,  muscles, 
nervous  system,  glands,  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  and  other  re- 
lated subjects.  Embryology  is  taken  up  as  a  part  of  this  course.  Special 
attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  that  of  the  individual  tootli  is 
omitted  in  this  course  and  considered  in  the  course  on  Dental  Anatomy. 

Junior  Year. 

During  the  Junior  year  a  brief  review  will  be  given  which  is  designed 
to  refresh  the  entire  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Freshman  Year. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  are  considered  together  with  a  thor- 
ough study  of  each  element  and  its  compounds.  Laboratory  experiments  are 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  these  lectures.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  qualitative  analysis  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  training  which  it  imparts 
and  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  is  incidentally  gained.  The  chomistry 
of  the  metals  as  they  occur  in  dental  alloys  and  the  chemistry  of  the  teeth 
and  bones  are  studied  in  detail. 

The  classification  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  taken  up  and  a  study  is 
made  of  the  most  important  organic  materials  that  are  used  in  dental  medi- 
cine. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  saliva,  urine  and  their 
physiological  substances.  The  high  importance  of  the  many  applications  of 
chemistry  to  dental  science  is  fully  recognized. 

Junior  Year. 

During  the  Junior  year  a  review  course  is  offered.  Juniors  must  have 
a  satisfactory  record  in  this  course  or  the  faculty  will  refuse  admission  to 
the  Junior  State  Board  examinations. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Freshman  Year. 

A  scientific  understanding  of  dentistry  can  come  only  through  an  accu- 
rate and  practical  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues  that  go 
to  make  up  the  body. 

N 
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The  student  is  given  a  knowledge  of  microscopical  technique  >«nd  is  in- 
structed how  to  stain  specimens  and  make  and  prepare  slides.  After  this 
preliminary  training  and  in  conjunction  with  it  each  student  prepares  and 
makes  a  thorough  study  of  a  great  number  of  specimens.  The  types  of  cells 
and  the  elementary  tissues  are  first  examined  under  the  microscope  and  then 
drawn  by  the  student.  Following  this  study  is  made  the  relationship  of 
these  elemental  tissues  as  they  are  found  combined  in  tlie  organs  of  the 
body.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity  are  con- 
sidered together  with  a  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  enamel,  dentine, 
cementum,  peridental  membrane,  periosteum,  pulp,  and  other  soft  tissues  of 
the  mouth. 

A  knowledge  of  Histology  is  necessary  before  a  student  can  understand 
the  principles  of  oral  surgery,  orthodontia  and  operative  dentistry.  Hist- 
ology is  reviewed  again  and  again  in  the  consideration  of  these  subjects. 

Junior  Year. 

A  review  course  will  be  conducted  in  the  Junior  year.  Juniors  must 
have  a  passing  grade  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  Junior  Stale  Board 
examination. 

DENTAL   ANATOMY. 

Freshman  Year. 

Much  time  and  thought  is  given  this  subject  because  it  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  technic  of  all  dental  operations  is  based.  The  student 
is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  gross  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  and  oral  cavity.  The  names,  structure,  develop- 
ment, characteristics  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  are  studied.  The  student 
is  required  to  reproduce  models  of  each  tooth  form  in  plaster  and  ivory. 

A  careful  examination  is  made  into  the  different  forms  of  the  pulp 
chamber  and  root  canal  and  the  structure  and  function  of  dental  pulp.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  teeth  are  dissected  and  a  study  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
tissues  in  each  particular  form  is  made.  The  course  is  concluded  with  a 
consideration  and  study  of  interproximal  space,  contact  point,  alveolar  pro- 
cess, gum  tissue  and  the  normal  arrangement  of  teeth  in  the  dental  arch. 

OPERATIVE  TECHNIC8. 

Freshman  Year. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  laying  a  foundation 
upon  which  he  may  build  and' to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  operative  den- 
tistry in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  The  fundamental  principles  of  opera- 
tive procedures  and  correct  methods  of  applying  these  to  future  work  upon 
the  living  subject  are  taught. 
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A  study  is  made  of  instrument  forms  and  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
preparation  and  filling  of  cavities  as  they  occur  in  teeth,  cavities,  cavity 
locations  and  classification,  the  underlying  principles  of  scientific  cavity 
preparation,  leverage  and  the  direction  and  control  of  force  in  the  use  of 
instrument  filling  materials  and  indications  for*  their  use  together  with  their 
properties,  preparation  and  manipulation. 

The  course  closes  with  the  application  of  the  principles  taught,  and 
practical  exercises  on  the  typodont  which  is  an  articulated  reproduction  of 
one-half  of  the  dental  arch.  The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
cavities  and  insert  and  finish  fillings  under  conditions  which  as  nearly  as 
possible  approach  those  found  in  the  mouth  in  actual  practice. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

Freshman  Year. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  impressions  of  the  mouth  and  is  taught 
the  practical  use  of  all  materials  employed  for  that  purpose.  Models  are 
then  made  from  these  impressions.  From  this  point  on,  each  succeeding  step 
to  the  completion  of  a  full  denture  is  demonstrated,  and  students  are  re- 
quired to  duplicate  this  in  technic  work. 

The  anatomical  arrangement  of  artificial  teeth  is  demonstrated  and  each 
student  is  required  to  make  one  full  upper  and  lower  denture  in  vulcanite 
rubber,  fitted  to  models  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  methods  of  facilitating  the  retention  of  artificial  dentures  in  the 
mouth.  The  latest  methods  of  using  the  anatomical  articulator  to  insure  the 
correct  arrangement  of  teeth  are  worked  out.  Repairing  vulcanite  plates 
is  taught  in  a  practical  way.  These  exercises  are  followed  by  training  in 
metal  plate  work,  and  the  backing  of  artificial  teeth  with  metal,  and  solder- 
ing of  these  to  metal  plates.  Students  are  then  taught  how  to  make  metal 
clasps  intended  to  engage  natural  teeth  and  how  to  fit  these  to  the  various 
kinds  of  plates  used  in  dental  practice. 

These  exercises  are  intended  to  prepare  the' student  for  the  practice  of 
prosthetic  dentistry  in  the  Infirmary  Clinic. 

Junior  Year — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  crown  and  bridge  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  considered  both  from  its  theoretical  and  practical  view  points.  The 
underlying  physiological  and  mechanical  principles  are  studied  and  applied 
in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  is  required  to  manufacture  a  great  variety 
of  crowns  and  bridges  and  fit  them  to  ivory  models  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  application  of  the  casting  process  to  crown  and  bridge  work 
forms  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  The  student  is  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  work  in  the  infirmary  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to  fit  a 
large  number  of  actual  cases. 
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Senior  Year. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  Infirmary  students  are  given  an 
advanced  course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  plate  work,  crown  and 
bridge  work  and  mechanical  dentistry.  Here  attention  is  given  to  the  proper 
selection,  arrangement  and  articulation  of  artificial  teeth  to  the  end  that  the 
student  may  rightly  understand  correct  methods  of  restoring  facial  expres- 
sions and  normal  function.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  lecture,  the  class  is 
divided  into  small  sections  and  given  clinical  demonstrations  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  roots  for  crowns  by  the  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  work.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  work  in  the  Infirmary  every  Senior  will  be  required  to  pre- 
pare several  special  pieces  of  advanced  crown  and  bridge  work. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Junior  Year. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  general  pathological 
principles  of  circulatory  disturbances,  degeneration,  infiltration,  inflamma- 
tion, tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  actinomycosis.  The  various  forms  of  these 
conditions  are  studied  in  detail,  illustrated  by  gross  and  microscopical  speci- 
mens during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  special  pathology  of  the  teeth  and  structures  related  to  the  oral  cavity, 
is  frequently  emphasized  by  illustrative  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  tumor 
growths,  illustrated  by  gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 
Freshman  Year. 

The  description  of  the  freshman  course  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
Operative  Technics. 

Junior  Year. 

Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  studying  correct  cavity  preparation 
in  models  of  teeth  and  reviewing  and  elaborating  upon  the  course  in  Opera- 
tive technics.  When  the  class  is  proficient,  work  is  begun  upon  the  man- 
ikin heads  in  the  infirmary.  This  approximates  as  closely  as  possible  the 
conditions  found  when  working  upon  a  patient.  When  the  student  has  de- 
veloped sufficient  skill  as  shown  by  the  quality  of  his  work  on  the  maniKin 
he  is  intrusted  with  patients. 

He  is  prepared  for  this  work  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  surgi- 
cal cleanliness,  the  causation  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  caries, 
cavity  preparations,  filling  materials,  and  diseases  of  the  pulp  and  their 
treatment.  This  work  combined  with  the  training  on  the  manikin  prepares 
the  student  thoroughly  so  that  he  is  a  safe  beginner  when  he  is  allowed  to 
work  upon  his  first  patient. 
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The  work  on  the  manikin  familiarizes  the  student  with  correct  position 
at  the  chair  and  the  use  of  instruments.  Practice  in  opening  pulp  chambers 
and  root  canals,  cavity  preparation,  filling,  root  preparation  for  crown  work, 
taking  impressions,  and  orthodontic  work  is  given  on  the  manikin. 

Senior  Year. 

The  Junior  course  is  elaborated  upon  and  reviewed.  Each  student  is 
required  to  practice  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  the  theories  which  are  taught 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  students  in  the  clinic  are 
carefully  noted  and  wrong  methods  of  practice  corrected.  The  science  of 
correct  cavity  preparation  is  also  again  reviewed  by  requiring  each  Senior 
student  to  prepare  one  cavity  of  each  class  in  enlarged  plaster  teeth,  espe- 
cially prepared  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  erroneous  impressions  are  re- 
moved and  definite  principles  are  clearly  fixed. 

An  eleborate  course  in  all  that  relates  to  the  application  of  the  casting 
process  in  gold  inlay  work  and  a  course  in  procelain  dental  art  is  included 
in  this  course. 

A  series  of  lectures  are  given  on  preventative  measures.  The  technic  of 
the  dental  toilet  and  the  proper  care  of  teeth  are  considered. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 
Junior  Year. 

The  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  properties  of  the 
medicines  he  is  to  use  preparatory  to  their  employment  in  infirmary  prac- 
tice. Remedies  are  classified  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  a  dental 
practitioner  and  the  student  is  particularly  instructed  upon  those  remedies 
which  as  a  specialist  he  will  be  called  upon  most  to  use.  During  the  first 
semester  the  fundamental  principles  of  pharmacy  and  prescription  writing 
are  considered.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  most  important  drugs  together  with  their 
derivation,  solvents,  dose,  antidote  and  therapeutic  and  toxic  action.  A  spe- 
cial study  is  made  of  corrosives,  germicides,  antiseptics,  astringents,  and 
deodorizers. 

In  the  consideration  of  toxicology  the  volatile,  non-volatile  and  metal- 
lic poisons  are  taken  up  in  order.  The  physiological  effect  of  each  poison 
is  studied  together  with  its  recognition  and  antidote. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Junior  Year. 

The  study  of  bacteriology  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  practioner  of  dentistry,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  study  of  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis.    Pathologi- 
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eal  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  the  result  of  bacterial  life.  A 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  micro-organisms  and  their  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  This  course  will  include  a  study 
of  the  morphology  of  the  various  bacteria  staining  and  culture  methods, 
together  with  a  study  of  their  toxic  products.  Sterilization  disinfection, 
antisepsis  and  asepsis  will  be  thoroughly  considered,  with  special  reference 
to  bacteria  found  in  the  oral  cavity. 

The  course  in  detail  covers  the  following  subjects :  Apparatus  em- 
ployed, sterilizers,  incubators,  thermostats,  culture  media,  methods  of  prep_ 
aration  and  methods  of  sterilization,  cultures  of  becteria  in  general  and 
special  forms,  methods  of  obtaining  from  mixed  cultures  individual  forms 
in  pure  culture,  technical  use  of  microscope,  staining  bacteria  from  cultures, 
and  in  tissue;  animal  inoculation  and  demonstrating  use  of  vaccines  in  in- 
fections; bacteriological  investigation  of  water,  air  and  food. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Junior  Year. 

Each  structure  of  the  body  will  be  studied  together  with  its  function 
and  its  working  relation  to  every  other  structure.  The  chemical  constituents 
that  make  up  animal  organisms  and  the  general  physiology  of  cell  life  are 
first  considered.  The  composition  and  examination  of  blood  and  lymph ;  the 
nervous  system  and  the  operation  of  neuromuscular  mechanisms;  the  me- 
chanism of  respiration  and  circulation;  the  composition  and  values  of  food 
stuffs;  the  mechanism  and  process  of  secretion,  excretion,  nutrition,  repro- 
duction and  metabolism  are  included  in  this  course.  Special  stress  is  laid 
on  those  subjects  which  will  be  of  most  value  to  the  practicing  dentist. 

The  work  is  covered  by  means  of  lectures,  oral  and  written  quizzes, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  coupled  with  extensive  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  aim  is  to  make  every  phase  interesting,  secure 
power  in  thinking,  accuracy  in  expression  and  a  liking  for  this  and  allied 
subjects. 

ORTHODONTICS. 

Junior  Year. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  cause,  correction  and  classification  of  oral  and 
facial  deformities  due  to  dental  irregularities.  Normal  occlusion,  the  phy 
siology  of  tooth  movement,  the  character  of  the  tissues  involved  and  modern 
methods  and  appliances  for  the  correction  of  malposed  teeth,  as  related  to 
the  harmony  of  facial  lines  are  included  in  this  study.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  preventative  measures,  the  care  of  deciduous  teeth  and  the  cor- 
rective treatment  during  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  technical 
laboratory  course  consists  of  free  hand  soldering,  adjusting,  regulating  and 
retaining  appliances  and  making  accurate  models. 
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Senior  Year. 

Student*  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Junior  year  in  ortho- 
dontics are  permitted  to  correct  malocclusion  in  the  Infirmary.  The  clinical 
cases  will  be  treated  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of 
Orthodontics. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Junior  Year. 

This  subject  will  be  given  thorough  consideration  during  the  first  se- 
mester to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  treat  his  patients  in  the 
Junior  Infirmary  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligence. 

Senior  Year. 

The  lectures  on  dental  pathology  include  such  portions  of  general  path- 
ology as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  special  subject  taught.  Dentition  and  its 
possible  pathological  results,  receive  careful  attention.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  diseases  of  the  dental  pulp  and  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding. 

The  scope  of  this  branch  is  indicated  by  the  following  partial  list  of 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  carefully  considered.  Inflammation,  infection, 
sterilization,  the  function  of  the  dental  pulp,  its  diseases  and  treatment, 
pulp  devitalization  and  removal,  root  canal  filling,  necrosis  of  the  alveolar 
process,  its  treatment,  germicides,  antiseptics  and  their  use  in  dental  prac- 
tice, pyorrhea  alveolaris,  causation  and  treatment. 

In  addition  to  these  didactic  requirements,  each  Senior  student  is  re- 
quired to  diagnose  and  treat  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  the  infirmary  clinic 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  taught  in  the  lecture-room. 

INFIRMARY  COURSE. 
Junior  and  Senior  Year. 

The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  theories  that  he  has 
mastered  and  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practical  work  of  dentistry.  Under 
close  supervision  he  is  trained  to  cope  with  cases  and  conditions  as  they 
may  arise  in  any  private  practice.  He  is  assigned  to  a  great  variety  of 
work  such  as  fillings  of  all  kinds,  gold  inlays,  pulp  treatment  and  extraction, 
plates,  bridge  work,  crowns,  extractions  requiring  anaesthetics  and  cases  in 
orthodontia.  He  must  complete  a  definite  number  of  operations  in  each  de- 
partment and  show  proficiency  in  each  operation.  The  number  of  clinicaT 
cases  is  unusually  large.  Each  student  of  average  skill  soon  developes  a 
personal  following. 
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SUMMER  INFIRMARY. 

For  Juniors. 

The  infirmary  remains  open  during  June  and  July  and  is  closed  only 
during  the  month  of  August.  It  will  open  on  September  first.  This  sum- 
mer clinic  is  open  to  all  registered  students.  Students  are  urged  to  enter 
this  course.     No  extra  fee  is  charged. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Senior  Year. 

The  close  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital  gives  a  distinct  advantage 
to  this  school.  Clinical  cases  are  moved  directly  from  the  operating  table 
to  the  surgical  ward  in  the  hospital  where  the  student  is  enabled  to  witness 
the  progress  and  recovery  of  the  patient.  The  operations  therefore  are  not 
limited  to  those  which  permit  of  the  removal  of  the  patient  in  an  ambulance. 

This  subject  will  embrace  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
jaw,  face  and  associate  parts,  such  as  surgical  treatment  for  fissures  of  the 
lip  and  the  vault  of  the  mouth;  diseases  of  the  maxillary  sinus;  mechanical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  ankylosis  of  the  jaw;  treatment  of  dislocation  of 
the  lower  jaw;  fractures  of  the  jaw  bone  and  bones  of  the  face,  classifica- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  tumors  and  their  treatment  and  diseases  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  floor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

A  special  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  various  forms  and  stages 
of  syphilis,  malformation  of  teeth  due  to  syphilis,  syphilis  of  the  jaw,  the 
various  medical  tests  for  syphilis  and  other  related  subjects, 

The  study  of  practical  cases  in  the  clinic  and  hospital  will  enable  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  importance  of  surgical  cleanliness,  to- 
gether with  the  general  principles  of  surgery. 

This  course  will  also  include  a  practical  demonstration  of  minor  opera- 
tions which  the  dentist  is  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  such  as  extrac- 
tion of  malposed  and  impacted  teeth,  amputation  of  roots,  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  necrosis,  the  study  and  administration  of  local  and  general  anaes- 
thetics, granulomas,  and  dental  cysts. 

DENTAL   RADIOGRAHPY. 

Senior  Year. 

The  art  of  taking  pictures  of  the  teeth  and  associated  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming a  diagnosis  made  from  the  history  of  the  case,  has  been  practiced 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Its  more  universal  application,  however, 
among  dentists  has  only  come  in  within  the  past  four  or  five  years.  In 
order  to  supply  this  growing  demand  the  technic  and  nature  of  X-ray  photog- 
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raphy  is  offered.  The  course  will  be  simple  and  does  not  contemplate  a 
consideration  of  electricity  and  the  nature  of  the  current  employed,  but  will 
seek  to  impress  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  work  in  modern  dental 
practice  on  the  mind  of  the  student. 

An  X-ray  operator  is  constantly  in  attendance.  Radiographs  of  in- 
firmary cases  are  frequently  taken  to  and  the  student  in  working  out  a 
complete  diagnosis. 

BUSINESS  FORMS  AND  ETHICS. 

Senior  Year. 

The  course  in  business  forms  will  embrace  the  business  requirements 
for  success  in  practice,  arrangement  of  an  office,  business  relations  with 
patients,  collections  of  accounts,  general  business  methods,  fees,  bookkeeping, 
card  index  records  and  other  subjects  of  an  economic  nature  are  considered. 

HISTORY  OF  DENTISTRY. 

Senior  Year. 

A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  dentistry  from  the  early 
Egyptians  up  to  modern  times.     Illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Senior  Year. 

The  student  is  given  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  concern  dentistry. 
The  subjects  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  dental  practitioners  including 
the  law  of  crimes,  negligence,  and  contracts  will  be  considered  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  statutes  in  force  in  Wisconsin  that  regulate  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  The  legal  relations  of  the  dentist  to  his  patient  and  to  State 
Board  are  considered. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  ANESTHESIA. 

Senior  Year. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  is  required  to  devote 
one  hour  each  week  throughout  the  second  semester  to  the  study  of  normal 
and  abnormal  physical  diagnosis  upon  the  living  subject  opportunity  for 
which  is  offered,  in  the  Infirmary  Clinic,  and  in  the  hospital  department  of 
this  school.  In  the  presence  of  the  professor  the  student  receives  training 
in  the  examination  of  the  patient  as  to  the  advisability  of  administering 
anesthetics,  both  general  and  local,  and  in  the  use  of  restoratives.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  administration  of  those  anesthetics  commonly  used 
in  dental  practice,  and  each  student  is  required  to  administer  such  anesthet- 
ics as  are  indicated  in  a  given  case.     The  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nose 
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and  throat  as  they  relate  to  dentistry  will  form  one  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  course. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Freshmen. 

Anatomy — Gray $6.00 

Dental  Anatomy — Black 2.50 

Chemistry — Gordin 3.00 

Histology — Piersol 3.50 

Prosthetic  Technic — Wilson 4.00 

Medical  Dictionary 1.00 

Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Operative  Dentistry — Johnson $2.50 

Pathology — Delafield  and  Pruden 6.00 

Bacteriology — McFarland 3.50 

Orthodontia — Lischer 2.75 

Physiology — Hoivell  or  Kirk 4.00 

Materia  Medica — Prinz 3.50 

Crown  and  Bridge — Goslee 5.00 

Oral  Surgery — Blair 5.50 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Burchard 5.00 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Buckley 2.50 

Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  book  for  each 
course  before  being  admitted  to  class.  Professors  will  refuse  credit  for  any 
course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provided  with  text  books. 

EQUIPMENT. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory  occupies  practically 
the  entire  second  floor  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent  to  afford  the  best 
of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  directly  facing  a  window  and  each  stud- 
ent operator  thus  has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school  has  a  population  of 
400,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical  material.  In  addition  to  this 
the  school  does  free  dental  work  for  the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Contin- 
uation School,  as  well  as  for  the  many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

An  X-ray  operator  is  in  attendance.  Radiographs  of  abscesses,  im- 
pacted molars  and  other  abnormal  conditions  will  be  taken  when  the  condi- 
tions warrant. 

Junior  Infirmary — Manikin  Equipment. 

The  chairs  in  the  Junior  Infirmary  are  equipped  with  manikin  heids. 
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When  the  Juniors  show  proficiency  they  alternate  work  upon  the  manikin 
with  work  upon  the  living  subject. 

The  dental  manikin  is  so  new  and  little  known  that  it  is  desirable  to 
explain  exactly  what  its  advantages  consist  in.  It  is  a  human  head  form 
that  is  adaptable  to  the  head  rest  of  a  dental  chair.  It  is  provided  with  a 
movable  lower  jaw,  rubber  cheeks,  lips,  tongue  and  gums,  thus  affording 
almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  human  mouth.  The  teeth  may  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  other  sets.  This  gives  unlimited  opportunity  for 
operative,  prosthetic  and  orthodontic  practice. 

The  manikin  affords  the  connecting  link  between  work  on  laboratory 
models  and  work  on  the  living  patient. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work  that  the 
Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirmary.  It  is 
equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcanizers,  and  locker  space 
for  each  individual. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics  is 
provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including  the 
extraction  of  teeth.    This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of  the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  ampitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled  in 
directly  from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the  progress 
of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of  Trinity  Hospital. 
This  department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  clinical  cases 
and  the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in  the 
Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Electric 
lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is  provided.  The 
laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp,  thus  avoiding  all  possible 
eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tables  with 
direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  During  the  session  1913-1914  four  Fresh- 
men were  assigned  to  each  body.  Lockers  are  provided  for  each  student. 
A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in  direct  connection. 
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Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  microscope  room  which  contains  sixty-five  compound  mic- 
roscopes with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in  which  stains,  cultures 
and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research  laboratory  for  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  and  a 
laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  They  are  both  supplied  with  balances 
and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

Library  and  Museum. 

Milwaukee  Public  Library  and  Museum  is  situated  almost  adjoining  the' 
School  of  Dentistry.  The  library  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  and 
contains  285,000  bound  volumes.  The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  daily 
papers  and  periodicals.  The  Reference  Room  contains  files  of  the  latest 
and  best  scientific  magazines. 

The  museum  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoological,  botanical, 
minerealogical  and  other  specimens.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest, 
and  finest  in  the  United  States. 

Dental  Library. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  use  of 
students  in  the  college  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

FEES. 

Freshman  Year. 

Matriculation    $10.00 

Tuition,  first  semester 80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester 80.00 

Total  fees,  first  year .$170.00 

Junior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester $85.00 

Tuition,  second  semester 85.00 

Total  fee,  second  year $170.00 

Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester $75.00 

Tuition,  second  semester 75.00 

Graduation  Fee 15.00 

Total  fees,  third  year .$165.00 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  can  ail 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should  come 
prepared.  Fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  returned. 
Tickets  cannot  be  transferred. 

The  Dental  School  of  Marquette  University  is  an  organic  part  of  the 
University.     It  is  not  conducted  for  profit. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student,  which 
admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

No  laboratory  fees  or  other  fees  than  those  mentioned  above  are  charged. 

NOTICE  OF  CHANGE   IN   FEES. 

During  the  session  1916-1917  the  fees  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  $175.00. 

RULES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school  prop- 
erty, or  is  objectionable  to  the  Faculty  because  of  conduct. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Dentistry 
as  evinced  by  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

DENTAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories,  he 
is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  the  Junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his  practical 
work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a  complete  operative 
outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  Senior  year  and  after  graduation 
in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument  list  is  furnished  each  student  at 
the  time  he  matriculates. 

TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  department  of  Operative  Technics,  a  great  number  of  teeth  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study. 

Any  teeth  which  practicing  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  demonstrator  in  this  department  and  will  be  of  great  service 
to  him.  Send  direct  to  the  office  at  Ninth  and  Wells,  Milwaukee,  where 
charges  will  be  paid. 
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LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to  the  year 
ending  June  5,  1915,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to 
date  of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  Faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course  of  instruction  that  it  may 
deem  expedient. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

The  school  is  co-educational.  During  the  year  1913-1914,  three  young 
women  were  attending  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

When  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  he  should 
send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago  bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Students  will 
be  assigned  seats  and  lockers  in  the  order  in  which  their  matriculation  fee 
is  received.    Students  should  arrive  in  Milwaukee  on  September  28. 

A  Faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses  and  an 
approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will  not  be 
mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds 
the  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

Further    information    will    be    gladly    sent    upon    request.       Address 

R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  Registrar. 

Ninth  and  Wells  Streets, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION   OF   MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY. 

Officers  for  1914-1915. 

President— C.  E.  GAGE 804  Twelfth  Street 

First  Vice-President— JOHN  GATTERDAM La  Crosse 

Second  Vice-President — R.  P.  LALLY Rhinelander 

Secretary— VAN  SMITH City  Hall 

Treasurer— A.  A.  JENNINGS Wells  Building 

Board  of  Directors. 

WM.  HOPKINSON        N.  E.  UELMEN        ROY  HOPKINSON 

O.  A.  DROEGKAMP  J.  E.  PURTELL 
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Abaly,  W.  C,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Abel,  H.  R.,   *98 Waterloo,  Wis. 

Adams,  G.  W.,  '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adams,  W.  E.,  '11 Detroit,  Mich. 

Akan,  M.  J.,   '01 Chicago,  111. 

Andrew,  H.  R.,    '10 Platteville,  Wis. 

Anderson,   Geo.,    '08 ..  .Luxemburg,  Wis. 

Anderson,   G.  C,   '09 Wausau,  Wis. 

Babcock,  D.  W.,    '00 Augusta,  Wis. 

Bachhauser,  G.  J.,  '11.  .  .  .Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Bachhausen,  G.  J.,  '01..  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Baird,  V.,  '02 Monticello,  Wis. 

Bakke,   Simon,   '07 DeForest,  Wis. 

Baley,  B.  E.,  '13 Cazenovia,  Wis. 

Bancroft,  J.  A.,  '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Barber,  H.  C,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barsness,  P.  S.,  '03 Madison,  Wis. 

Barsness,   M.,   '11 Superior,  Wis. 

Bartlett,  T.  D.,  '05 Rockford,  111. 

Bauer,  J.  H.,   '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beil,  O.  A.,  '01 Ashland,  Wis. 

Beil,  H.  H.,   '13 Ashland,  Wis. 

Bell,  H.  J.,  '97 Detroit,  Mich. 

Bellin,  J.  J.,  '01 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Bender,   J.,    '97 Oshkosh,   Wis. 

Benson,  W.  J.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bentley,  M.  O.,   '04 Sawyer,  Wis. 

Berg,  E.  J.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beuthien,   C,   '07 Ontonagon,  Wis. 

Beyer,  F.  R.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bibinger,  A.  J.,  '00 ..  .Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Biebesheimer,  J.,  '01 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Blaesser,    G.  W.,    '05  .  .  .  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Bleck,  A.  E.,   '09 West  Allis,  Wis. 

Block,  A.  A.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boecher,  H.  J.,  '05 ...  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Boerger,  B.  H.,  '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bolton,  G.  H.,   '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Booth,  L.  W.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bottomley,   C.  E.,    '09 .  .Burlington,   Wis. 

Borecky,  F.  H.,   '13 Ashland,  Wis. 

Bowman,   C,    '11 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bradley,  J.  E.,  '97 Canton,  111. 

Brace,   F.   S.,    '02 Deceased 

Brambach,  B.  W.,  '08.  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bren,  E.  J.,  '11 Warren,  Minn. 

Bresee,  F.  R.,   '10 Columbus,  Wis. 

Bricker,  C.  M.,   '03.  .  .  .Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Bridgeman,  H.  G.,  05 

S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Briggs,  H.  E.,  '02 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Bright,  H.  C,  '99 Manistee,  Mich. 


Britten,  M.  R.,  '01 Wheaton,  Minn. 

Brooks,  H.  A.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brown,  J.  R.,   '10. Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Brunn,   A.   M.,    '01. Deceased 

Brunow,  P.  J.,   '10 Deceased 

Bruns,   E.  W.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buck,  R.  W.,   '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Budd,  G.  E.,   '97.  ..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Burg,  R.   A.,    '05 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Burmeister,  A.,   '12  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burns,  E.  W.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Busse,  R.  O.,  '12 Marathon,  Wis. 

Busse,  V.  I.,   '11 Rio,  Wis. 

Calkins,  O.  V.,   '04 Moore,   Mont. 

Calloway,  J.  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Campbell,  C.  F.,   '05 Almond,  Wis. 

Campbell,  S.  H.,   '02 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Capwell,  R.  P.,    '12 Racine,  Wis. 

Cares,  J.  H Neosho,  Wis. 

Carey,  E.  M.,  '02 Beloit,  Wis. 

Carter,  G.  H.,    '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Casey,    E.,    '01 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Clark,  J.  R.,   '08 La  Valle,  Wis. 

Clark,  G.  E.,  '01 Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Clark,  H.  C,  '04. Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
Clark,  E.  J.,   '03.  .  .  .Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Coad,  T.  W.,  '05 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Cobb,  C.  A.,  '10 Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Cohen,  S.,  '10 Genoa  Jet.,  Wis. 

Collins,  J.  V.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Conley,   E.   J.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Connelly,   A.   J.,    '13 

Iron  Mountain,    Mich. 

Conroy,  R.  R.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cook,  A.  B.,   '13 Lancaster,  Wis. 

Cornwall,  J.  T Turtle  Lake,  Wis. 

Coyle,  A.,    '01 Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Cressy,  W.  R.,    '05 Cudahy,  Wis. 

Cristman,  E.  R.,  '99 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Daleiden,  A.  J.,   '12. New  Holstein,  Wis. 

Dana,   W.  E.,    '10 Deceased 

Danby,  F.  W.,  12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Danforth,  J.  S.,   '99.  .  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Dean,  E.  A.,  '00 Sheboygan,  Wis! 

DeLap,  R.  H.,   '00 

Richland    Center,    Wis. 

Dettmann,  W.  M.,  '07 

Random  Lake,  Wis. 

Dempsey,  T.,  '04 Montello,  Wis. 

Denison,  E.,  '09 Evansville,  Wis. 

Dexter,  J.  E.,  '03 Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Dickinson,  G.  H.,  '01 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dietrich,  A.  C,   '07.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dippel,  J.  R.,    '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dittberner,  P.  J.,   '12 ..  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Dodge,  E.  E.,   '04 Deceased 

Doll,  W.  M.,  '12 Omro,  Wis. 

Donahue,   M.  F.,    '06.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donovan,  J.  M.,   '11 Neenah,  Wis. 

Dornfield,  O.  H.,  '08 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Doudna,  H.   M.,    '05 .  .  .Ishpeming,    Mich. 

Drews,  A.  H.,    '08 Larsen,  Wis. 

Droegkamp,  O.  A.,   '04. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Druse,   F.  W.,    '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Duenk,  A.,    '09 Cedar  Grove,   Wis. 

Dunkirk,  W.  L.,  '09.  .Union  Grove,  Wis. 

Durkopp,  W.  J.,    '09 Athens,  Wis. 

Durham,  S.  C,  '99.  .  .  .Reed  City,  Mich. 
Dwyer,  J.  W.,  '99.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ebersperger,  J.  F.,   '11.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eiche,  R.  E.,  '10 Pulaski,  Wis. 

Ellis,  H.  A.,   '01 Lemmon,  S.  Dak. 

Ewert,  A.  A.,   '00 Gillett,  Wis. 

Falck,  R.  G.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Farrand,  Esther,  '13... La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Federspiel,   M.  N.,    '00.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Federspiel,  P.  J.,   '03 Racine,  Wis. 

Ferriter,  F.,   '03 Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Finnegan,  T.  B.,    '09 Madison,  Wis. 

Fitzimmons,  I.  A.,  '12 ...  Madison,  Wis. 
Flanchere,  E.  A.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flatley,  W.  T.,    '12 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Flohr,  E.  W.,   '03.  .  .N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flood,  R.  E.,   '12 St.  Cloud,  Wis. 

Foote,  F.  V.,  '09 Appleton,  Wis. 

Foote,  C.  T.,    '11... Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Foote,  W.  J.,  '09 Madison,  Wis. 

Fowle,  H.  H.,   '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frackelton,  A.,    '07.  ..  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frank,  G.  H.,  '00 Jackson,  Wis. 

Franta,  E.  F.,   '11...  Silver  Lake,   Minn. 

Frantz,  E.  C,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Franzey,  B.  O.,   '00.  .  .  .Gladbrook,  Iowa 

Frisque,  L.  L.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Funne,   C.  H.,    *  13 ...  .Cumberland,   Wis. 

Gage,  Q.  E.,   '12 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Gage,  C.  E.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gage,  G.  A.,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ganshert,  J.  W.,  '11 Monroe,  Wis. 

Gates,  E.  L.,  '11 Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Gatterdam,  J.  H.,  '13.  .  .La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Gauerke,  A.  C,  '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gehr,  F.  C,  '02 Shawano,  Wis. 


Getts,  R.  B.,   '09 Omro,  Wis. 

Gilbert,  Z.  W.,  '11 Melrose,  Wis. 

Gilflllon,   L.  A.,    '98 Randolph,   Wis. 

Goelzer,  C.  G.,   '03 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Goeres,   Max,   '05 Kiel,  Wis. 

Goldman,    M.,    '95 Germany 

Goodhouse,  R.  E.,  '98.  .  .Randolph,  Wis. 
Gordon,  A.  J.,  '02.  .  .Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Gorr,  W.  H.,    '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graf,  R.,   '09 Kiel,  Wis. 

Grant,  Hugh,    '13 Montello,   Wis. 

Gratz,    C.,    '11 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gruber,  J.  G.,    '02 Racine,  Wis. 

Gruettner,  R.  C,  '00.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gudger,  R,  H.,  '03.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gullickson,  F.  L.,  '12. West  Salem,  Wis. 
Hackett,  J.  M.,  '04.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hambach,   F.  W.,    '99.  .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Handy,   E.  T.,    '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hanke,  R.  H.,   '07 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Hansen,  F.  O.,   '01 Racine,  Wis. 

Hansen,  F.  N.,  04 Hartland,  Wis. 

Hansen,  A.  H.,    '04.  ..  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hanson,  O.  W.,   '05 Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Happle,  C.  F.,   '03.  .Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Happle,  E.  P.,  12 Kiel,  Wis. 

Hardy,  W.  T.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harrington,  G.  E.,  '03.  .Marshfield,  Wis. 
Harrison,  E.  S.,  '04.  ..  .Waukesha,  Wis. 
Harrison,   J.   G.,    '01 ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Haskell,  G.  W.,  '03 Minocqua,  Wis. 

Hassold,  W.  L.,   '06.  .  .  .East  Troy,  Wis. 

Hauch,  F.  V.,  '12 Appleton,  Wis. 

Haushalter,   J.,    '04.  ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hayes,  B.  W.,   '10 Palmyra,  Wis. 

Healey,  R.  J.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hedback,  W.  N.,   '12.  .Cumberland,  Wis. 

Heiliger,   W.,    '04 Oconto,  Wis. 

Heintzen,  W.  A.,  '09 Summit,  S.  D. 

Heise,  C.  T.,   '08 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Heise,  G.,  '03 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Helland,  C.  A.,   '08 Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. 

Henderson,  F.  C,  '02.  .  .  Stoughton,  Wis. 

Henneman,  H.  F.,  '04 

Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Hensel,   I.  I.,    '00 Arcadia,  Wis. 

Hentschel,  C.  F.,   '04.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Herig,  E.  K.,  '02 Chicago,  111. 

Hermann,  J.  L.,    '10.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Herring,  E.  W.,   '01 Barron,  Wis. 

Herthel,  H.  D.,  '03.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hewitt,  B.  E.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Hilker,   A.   A.,    '01 Deceased 

Hinz,  A.  F.,   '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirtz,  N.  F.,  '97 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hirtz,  P.  G.,    '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoag,   E.  L.,    '00 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hochhertz,  C.  J.,  '04.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hocom,  W.  L.,  '05.  .  .  .Cumberland,  Wis. 

Hoehl,  H.  P.,  '96 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoerman,   E.  J.,    '04.  .  . Watertown,  Wis. 

Holliday,  G.  H.,   '00 Appleton,  Wis. 

Hollis,  P.,   '05 Wausau,  Wis. 

Holtz,  F.  A.,   '04 Hilbert,  Wis. 

Hopkinson,  Wm.,  '02.  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hopkinson,  R.  S.,   '10 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Howell,  P.  A.,  '03 Beloit,  Wis. 

Hubenthal,  C.  G.,   '01 

Mineral    Point,    Wis. 

Huegel,   R.  W.,    '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Hurd,  C.  F.,  '98 Lodi,  Wis. 

Hurd,  C.  E.,  '12 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hurd,  W.  T„    '04 Barneveld,  Wis. 

Hurst,  J.  E.,   '11 Oxford,  Wis. 

Hutchinson,   R.,    '08 Poynette,   Wis. 

Ihrig,  H.  H.,    '08...  Sauk  Rapids,   Minn. 

Ingrisch,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jackson,  H.  N San  Diego,  Cal. 

Jahn,  H.  P.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jane,   C.  J.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jennings,  A.  A.,    '03.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,  T.,    '03 Deceased 

Johnson,  R.  H.,  '05.  .  .  .West  Allis,  Wis. 

Johnson,  T.  E.,  '05 Spearfish,  S.  D. 

Johnson,  M.  E.,  '13.  .  .  .Waukesha,  Wis. 
Johnson,    O.   M.,    '13 

N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jones,  G.  H.,   '96 Duluth,  Minn. 

Jones,  R.   T.,    '08 Oconomwoc,  Wis. 

Jones,  H.  E.,   '09 Oconomwoc,  Wis. 

Jones,   W.  A.,   '03 Almena,   Wis. 

Jones,  E.  M.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joslin,  F.  L.,   '04 Wausau,  Wis. 

Joslin,  O.  W.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kabel,   P.,    '05 Merrill,   Wis. 

Kailin,    Max,    '13 Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Karsted,  A.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keller,  G.  G.,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keller,   S.,   '02 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kelly,  P.  P.,   '04 Baraboo,  Wis. 

Kenney,  M.  R.,   '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  T.  F.,  '04 Madison,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  G.  F.,  '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Kent,  G.  J.,   '02 Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Kestly,  R.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kettler,    W.,    '01 Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Keyes,  G.  J.,    '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

King,  E.  F.,   '05 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

King,  O.  H..    '04 Hudson,  Wis. 

Kleist,    P.,    '98 Deceased 

Kloehn,  E.  H.,   '00 Brillion,  Wis. 

Kloehn,   O.  R.,   '04 Brillion,   Wis. 

Knilans,  D.  A.,  '01.  .Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Knorr,   Paul,    '11 Waupun,   Wis. 

Koch,  C.  M.,  '10.  .  .Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Koch,  W.  C,    '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Koehn,    Wm.    '12 

Kohlsdorf,  E.  G.,   '04.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Koll,  A.  W.,  '11 Theresa,  Wis. 

Kolter,  J.  H Wausau,  Wis. 

Koltes,   I.  M.,   '11 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Krainick,  J.  A.,  '99.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krause,  O.  G.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kreutzman,   E.   W.,    '03 Deceased 

Kreutzman,  H.  H.,  '04.  .  .Hillsboro,  Wis. 
Kribohm,  W.  L.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Krygier,  B.  B.,   '13.  .  .  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kuechle,  T.,  '05 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Kuehnel,  F.  H.,   '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuehnel,   H.,    '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuhm,   John,    '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kusterman,  L.  C,  '12.  St.  Nazianz,  Wis. 
Kyburz,  F.  M.,    '10.  .  .  .Burlington,  Wis. 

Lademan,   A.,   '06 Owen,  Wis. 

Laidlow,    A.,    '03 Portland,   Ore. 

Lamphere,  H.  L.,   '10.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Laue,  R.  H.,   '13 Frederick,   Wis. 

Laugen,  J.  O.,   '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lea,  R.   M.,    '12 Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Leggatt,  S.  J.,    '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leonard,   J.   W.,    '00 ...  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lewin,  M.  H.,   '04 Chicago,  111. 

Lewiston,   C.  T.,    '01...Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Liebstuck,   E.,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lindeman,  B.  W.,   '95.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lindow,  F.,    '04 Marion,  Wis. 

Lindow,   A.  B.,    '09 ....  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Logan,    L.  D.,    '02 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lomas,  G.  C,  '13 Fennimore,  Wis. 

Loos,  A.  W.,   '03 Elkhart,  Wis. 

Loveland,  H.  C,  '11 .  .  .Redgranite,  Wis. 

Lowerre,   R.   H.,    '01 

Luecker,  A.  C,   '10 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Luethe,   A.,    '96 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lunz,  E.  J.,  '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lyke.  J.  B.,  '00 Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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Lyon,  G.  W.,  '98.  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Lyons,  W.  E.,    '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mac  Vittie,  J.  W.,   '97 Cook,  Minn. 

Maercklein,  B.  W.,   '07  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maier,   W.  S.,    '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marcan,  C.  M.,   '08 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marck,   A.  A.,    '02 Burlington,   Wis. 

Mason,  G.  E.,   '03 Racine,  Wis. 

Mathews,  T.  F.,  '05.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Matthies,  C.  P.,  '13.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Matthieson,   C,   '05  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mauer,   J.  F.,    '02 Reeseville,  Wis. 

May,  C.  H.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maynard,  W.  T.,   '98.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mayr,  G.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McBeath,  H.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCarten,  E.,  '04 Fargo,  N.  D. 

McCarthy,  J.  E.,  '04 Eden,  Wis. 

McDonald,  G.  H.,  '12 Hawley,  Minn. 

McFarlane,  W.  A.,  '02.  .Waukesha,  Wis. 

McNamara,  L.,   '11 Adams,  Minn. 

Melchoir,  G..   '04 Algoma,  Wis. 

Meloy,  F.  C,   '95 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meng,  O.,  '04 Madison,  Wis. 

Metzger,  F.  J.,   '02.  .  .Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Mickle,  L.  T.,    '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monroe,  E.  F.,   '02 Hartford,  Wis. 

Morgenroth,  C.  R.,   '04 Berlin,  Wis. 

Morris,  H.   C,   '99 Racine,  Wis. 

Morris,  W.  H.,   '04 Deceased 

Mortell,  J.  F.,   '07 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Morton,  H.  G.,  '96 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mudroch,  J.  W.,  '05 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mueller,  E.  A.,   '02.  .  .  .Watertown,  Wis. 

Mueller,  F.  A.,   '00 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mulholland,  P.  F.,  '98.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullen,  R.  E.,   '12 Ironwood,  Wis. 

Munsell,  A.  T.,   '12 Madison,  Wis. 

Murphy,  F.  J.,  '13.  .  .New  London,  Wis. 

Musil,   E.  E.,   '06 Racine,  Wis. 

Nehs,  A.  M.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  A.,    '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  G.,   '11 Racine,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  M.,   '04 Ellsworth,  Wis. 

Nelson,  P.  H.,   '12 Friendship,  Wis. 

Neuman,  W.  C,   '02 Deceased 

Nicholus,  H.  D.,    '02  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Niles,  F.  A.,   '04 Belleville,  Wis. 

Noehle,  T.  P..   '11 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Notz,  E.  J.,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Noyes,  F.  P.,  '11.  Crystal  Springs,  Mich. 
Nye,  O.  H.,  '02 Viola,  Wis. 


O'Connor,  A.  J.,  '07 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ohnstad,  J.  L.(    '13.  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oien,  G.  O.,   '11 Montevidea,  Wis. 

Olson,  J.  A.,  '02 Racine,  Wis. 

Omera,  K.,   '08 Tokio,  Japan 

Oviatt,  E.  C,  '00 Columbus,  Wis. 

Park,  R.  D.,  '08 Willow  City,  N.  D. 

Pendergast,  W.  J.,   '01 .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peterson,  C.  B.,   '02 Cashton,  Wis. 

Phillips,  W.  J.,  '05 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Pierce,  W.  C,  '97.N.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Plathner,  E.  A.,  '01 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pohland,  H.  J.,  '05.  .  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Pohland,  A.  C,   '13.  ...  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Pomering,  A.  F.,   '04 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Pomering,  H.  E.,    '04 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Poppe,   M.,    '04 S.   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Potterton,  E.  J.,   '08 Baker,  Mont. 

Pritchard,   G.,    '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pratt,   H.  K.,    '02 Appleton,  Wis. 

Puis,  G.  O.,   '04 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Purtell,  J.  E.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Purtell,  T.  A.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuinn,  P.  F.,   '10 Hammond,  Wis. 

Radichel,   W.  O.,   '12 Owen,  Wis. 

Ramsey,  G.  D.,  '02 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ramsey,  G.  G.,    '01 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Regan,   S.  F.,    '09 Waukegan,  111. 

Reinfried,  C.  E.,   '05 Madison,  Wis. 

Reiss,  Mayo,    '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reschke,  O.  A.,   '10 Hayward,  Wis. 

Reuter,  A.  C,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reuter,  P.  A.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richards,  C.  E.,  '00.  .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reque,  W.  A.,  '96 Osceola,  Wis. 

Rider,  H.  H.,   '12 Dubuque,  Iowa 

Rieboldt,  C.  E.,   '13 Denmark,  Wis. 

Riley,  M.  J.,   '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ritzenthaler,  L.,  '03 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Redeman,  E.  H.,   '06.  .  .  .Marinette,  Wis. 

Roach,  T.,   '04 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Roberts,  E.  O.,    '03 Cambria,  Wis. 

Robertson,  J.  F.,  '01 Crandon,  Wis. 

Robinson,  E.  J.,  '08.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Robinson,  W.  B.,    '98 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohde,  A.  C,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohloff,  H.  F.,   *09 Shawano,  Wis. 

Rose,  H.  L.,   '09 Owen,  Wis. 

Rosenbaum,  C.  T.,  '00.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ross,  O.  A.,  '01 Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Rowley,  R.  C,   '04 Ashland,  Wis. 

Rozmarynowski,  A.,  '04  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Rosmarynowski,  J.  J.,   '11 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Rudersdorf,  W.,   '12 Waupaca,  Wis. 

Ruhland,  J.  J.,   '09 ...  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rule,  J.  S.,    '06 Hampton,  Iowa 

Runde,  L.  C,  '10.... Hazel  Green,  Wis. 

Runge,  F.  C,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,  T.  D.,   '01 Fredonia,  Wis. 

Sackett,  S.  T.,  '04 Racine,  Wis. 

Salter,  C.  A.,   '09 Pittsville,  N.  D. 

Samphere,  O.  C,  '08.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sauter,  A.  W.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Savage,  T.  W.,  '06 Platteville,  Wis. 

Scanlon,   C.  A.,    '15 Manawa,  Wis. 

Scheuerell,  J.  E.,   '13.  .  .Columbus,  Wis. 

Schneller,  M.  C,   '13 Arcadia,  Wis. 

Schottler,  J.  G.,    '98.  .  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Scheel,  L.  C,   '08 Mazomanie,  Wis. 

Schlafer,  U.  F.,  '00.  .  .Little  Chute,  Wis. 
Schlaefer,  A.  J.,   '05.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schlecht,  C.  C,  '08 Minocqua,  Wis. 

Schleif,  E.  J.,   '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schlueter,  A.  J.,  '01.  .  .  Watertown,  Wis. 
Schmidler,  A.  M.,   '10 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Schott,  R.  A.,    '07 Bucyrus,  Wis. 

Schuster,  E.  E.,    '96.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schutz,  J.  W.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seehase,  C.  W.,  '02.  .  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Shaller,  W.  H.,  '12 Dale,  Wis. 

Shanberger,  S.,  * 01.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Shattuck,  C.  H.,  '13.  .Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Shields,  A.  D.,  '13... Cross  Plains,  Wis. 

Sherman,  L.  A.,   '01 Riverside,  Cal. 

Siefert,  A.  V.,  '12 New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Siekman,  O.  F Appleton,  Wis. 

Siewert,  B.  F.,  '12.  .  .  .New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Simon,  H.  A.,   '99 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Singer,   D.,    '98 Chicago,   111. 

Skewes,  W.  G.,   '98 .  .  .Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Smalbery,  F.  W.,   '13 Palmyra,  Wis. 

Smith,  F.  P.,  '01 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Smith,  R.  E.,  '10 Fennimore,  Wis. 

Smith,  W.  T.,  '06 Sister  Bay,  Wis. 

Smith,  V.  A.,  '12 Westfield,  Wis. 

Sorenson,  J.,  '02. . .  .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Spalsbury,  J.  A.,  '04. Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Spang,  G.  W.,   *03 Clintonville,  Wis. 

Stangebye,  T.  L.,  'll.N.  England,  N.  D. 

Stapleton,  E.  F.,  '06 Wausau,  Wis. 

Stark,  A.  P.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Steenson,  J.  S.,  '02.  .  .West  Salem,  Wis. 
Stemper,  A.  A.,  '02.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stephens,  G.  N.,  '13.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stoffel,  E.  A.,  '12 Racine,  Wis. 

Stovin,  M.  J.,   '12 

Straight,  F.  W.,   '04.  .  .  .Markesan,  Wis. 

Straub,  W.,   '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Straub,  W.  F.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Strauss,  A.  O.  H.,  '01.  .Watertown,  Wis. 

Strauss,  O.  A.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Strong,  H.  F.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  W.  C,  '01.  .  .  .Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Summers,  C.  E.,  '01 Toledo,  Ohio 

Swaney,  W.  B.,  '01.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sweet,   W.  S.,    '05 Hampton,  Iowa 

Tainter,  B.  C,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tarnutzer,   W.,    '10 Madison,   Wis. 

Tasche,  H.  D.,  '03 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Taugher,  E.  P.,  '97.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Taylor,  H.  V.,   '96.  .  .  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Thackery,  I.  B.,   '07 Wausau,  Wis. 

Thayer,  A.  M.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Theisen,  F.  M.,  '96.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thiedeman,  W.  L.,   '05.  .Waunakee,  Wis. 

Thiel,  H.  F.,   '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas,  D.  H.,   '99 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Thomas,  R.  D.,  '01 ...  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thompson,  A.  N.,  '99 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tiedemann,  E.  H.,   '11 .  .  Middleton,  Wis. 

Titel,  A.  W.,  '05 Lena,  Wis. 

Toepfer,  C.  L.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Topp,   C,    '97 Clintonville,  Wis. 

Trager,  F.  A.,   '05 Mazomanie,  Wis. 

Travis,  F.   C,    '11 Medford,  Wis. 

Trezona,  W.  C,   '00 Hurley,  Wis. 

Tuckwood,  W.  G.,  '04.  ..  .Portage,  Wis. 
Tuckwood,  C.  C,  '04.  .  .  .  Shiocton,  Wis. 
Uelman,  N.  E.,   '11 ...  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urich,  Harry,   '11 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Vanasek,  H.  C,  '12. Montgomery,  Minn. 
Vandenbarg,  C.  M.,  '99.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vannatta,  M.  A.,   '11 Sherry,  Wis. 

Van  Stratum,  B.  V.,   '13.  .  .Hurley,  Wis. 

Vits,   A.  J.,   '02 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Vogel,   J.  A.,   '03 Lomira,  Wis. 

Wackier,  E.  C,  '98.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wagner,  H.  A.,   '00.  ...  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Wagner,  J.  A.,   '01 Madison,  Wis. 

Waisbren,  B.,    '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wake,  C.  H.,   '05 Omaha,  Neb. 

Ware,  P.  C,  '12 Waupaca,  Wis. 

Washburn,  H.  A..   '13.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Watson,  E.  W.,   '00 Medford,  Wis. 

Wauer,  A.  M.,   '12 Almira,   Wis. 

Wedemeyer,  J.  W.,   '05. Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weickel,  H.  H.,  '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weiss,  Reno,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wellge,  W.  E.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Welton,  M.,  '02 Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Wehrman,  O.  H.,   '01 Chicago,  111. 

Wenker,  G.  L.,   '00.  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wernecke,  O.  C,  '02.  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Wetherby,  CO.,  '98 Mauston,  Wis. 

Wetzel,  E.  C,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wieck,  W.  F.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wigginton,  J.  N.,  '97.  .  .Waukesha,  Wis. 
Wilde,  E.  F.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wilde,   G.  H.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson,  F.  J.,  '02 Paris,  France 

Wing,  F.  E.,    '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wirsing,  G.,   '97 Dresden,  Germany 

Woerfel,  R.,  '09 Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Wollensack,    P.,    '02 ...  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Worden,  E.  A.,  '03 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Wrigglesworth,  F.,   '05.Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Young,  E.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Young,  Mabel,  '04.. Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Younglove,  J.  A.f   '11 Berlin,  Wis. 

Zochert,   W.   C,   '97 Chicago,   111. 

Ziglinski,  N.  T.,   '01 ...  Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Zuehlke,  A.  J.,  '12 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Zwerz,  O.   M.,    '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CALENDAR. 
1915. 

January  4,  1915 — Lectures  resume. 
February  1-6 — Semester  examinations. 
February  8 — Second  Semester  begins. 
Easter  holidays. 

May  24 — Final  examinations  begin. 
June  5 — Second  Semester  ends. 
June  18 — Commencement  exercises. 

FOREWORD. 

The  Marquette  University  School  of  Pharmacy  presents  its  announce- 
ment for  the  school  year  1914-1915,  for  the  consideration  of  its  students, 
present  and  future,  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  professions. 

This  school  offers  to  young  men  and  young  women  the  technical  training 
necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  The  demand  for  young 
men  of  good  character  who  have,  or  who  will  develop  business  ability  and  who 
possess  adequate  pharmaceutical  training,  always  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
prospective  pharmacist  reasonably  may  expect  to  obtain  much  practical 
experience,  in  a  drug  store,  but  his  scientific  training  and  technical  skill  is 
best  acquired  in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy.  Here  he  is  grounded  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  of  pharmacy  and  given  opportunity  to  acquire 
training  in  identifying,  preparing  and  testing  drugs  and  medicines. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  develop  safe,  honest  and  practical  pharm- 
acists and  chemists  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  service  to  the 
public.  It  is  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  this  important 
work.  Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  to  a  new  building, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  enabled  to  enlarge  its  laboratories  and  improve 
its  equipment.  The  Pharmacy  students,  however,  still  continue  in  charge 
of  the  drug  work  in  connection  with  the  Free  Medical  Dispensary. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education 
in  Milwaukee.  In  the  Spring  of  1864  the  Arts  and  Science  department 
received  the  title  of  Marquette  College  and  the  right  to  grant  literary 
honors  and  degrees.  In  1880  the  College  removed  to  its  new  building  on 
Tenth  and  State  Streets,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Marquette  Academy. 
In  1887  the  first  literary  degrees  were  conferred. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  established  at  Colby,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
year  1893.  The  first  class  consisted  of  three  students.  In  1898,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth,  it  was  removed  to  Milwaukee,  occupying  quarters  at  Mur- 
ray and  North  Avenues.  In  1900  the  School  affiliated  with  the  Schools  of 
Dentistry  and  Medicine  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College.  The  right  to 
confer  pharmaceutical  degrees  was  granted  to  the  School  at  this  time  and 
the  courses  were  lengthened  and  elaborated. 

In  1907  the  Departments  of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry  and  Medicine  affiliated 
with  Marquette  College  and  Marquette  University  was  formed.  The  Univer- 
sity has  since  then  added  departments  of  Law,  Engineering,  Music,  Journal- 
ism and  Business  Administration.  In  the  fall  of  1912,  following  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  been  merely  an  affiliated  portion,  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  University. 

More  than  1600  students  were  enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of 
Marquette  University  during  the  session  of  1913-1914. 
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FACULTY. 

REV.  JOSEPH  GR1MMELSMAN,  S.  J..  .President  of  Marquette  University 
REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J /Secretary  of  Marquette  University 

*R.  E.  W.  SOMMER,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

H.  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.G.,  M.D. 

Acting  Dean,   Pharmacy,   Metrology. 

R.  N.  BAUER,  Ph.C,  B.S. 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy. 

E.  F.  WALLNER,  Ph.C. 

Drug  Assay,  Chemistry 

F.  C.  MAYEE,  Ph.C,  B.S. 

Pharmacy,  Pharmacognosy ,  Toxicology. 

DANIEL  HOPK1NSON,  M.D. 

Bacteriology. 

A.  F.  RHELNECK,  M.D. 

Bacteriology. 

G.  E.  ELWERS,  B.S. 
Botany,  Histological  Pharmacognosy. 

R.  E.  STOCKINGER,  Ph.G. 
Pharmacy. 

W.  C.  S1EKER,  B.S. 
Business  Forms. 

R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B. 
Registrar. 


Died,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  enter  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements. 

1.  He  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  in  possession  of  credentials  proving  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily passed  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  a  High  School  or  a  recog- 
nized Academy.  These  credentials  must  be  placed  on  file  with  the  Registrar 
at  the  time  the  student  matriculates. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  this  School  the  candidate  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  each  branch  of  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  attended 
this  School  during  the  last  or  Senior  year. 

CREDITS  UPON  CREDENTIALS. 

Upon  presenting  the  necessary  credentials,  students  coming  to  this 
School  from  other  institutions  of  equal  standing  will  be  given  credit  for 
such  time  and  studies  as  the  Dean  of  this  School  may  deem  them  entitled 
to. 

No  collegiate  credit  is  given  for  High  School  work. 

OUTLINE  OF  TWO  YEAR  COURSE. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.G.  It  is 
outlined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Committee  representing  the  Boards  and  Schools  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  subject  have  been  increased. 

This  course  is  laid  out  in  three  main  branches :  Materia  Medica,  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy,  which  require  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours, 
chemistry  being  somewhat  predominant.  Each  of  the  three  main  branches 
is  again  divided  into  sub-branches. 

It  is  recognized  at  Marquette  that  the  three  fundamental  sciences  upon 
which  pharmacy  is  based  are  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Botany  and  that  each 
must  be  thoroughly  comprehended.  The  studies  found  enumerated  under 
the  Main  Branches:  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry  are  all 
closely  related  to  these  fundamental  sciences. 
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Junior  Year. 

Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Inorganic   Chemistry 3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 4  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing    Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Physics 2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological    Pharmacognosy 3  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology 2  hours  laboratory. 

Physology 2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Pharmacognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Posology 1  hour  lecture  or  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing   Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Commercial  Pharmacy 1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical    Arithmetic 1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical   Latin 1  hour  lecture. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  additional 
laboratory  instruction. 

Total  for  Junior   Year  1152  hours. 

Senior  Year. 

Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Organic  Chemistry 3    hours   lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1    hour   lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory   [First  Semester]. 

Toxicological  Analysis 2  hours  laboratory  [Second  Semester], 

Manufacturing   Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Drug   Assay 2  hours  laboratory. 

Quantitative  Chemistry 2   hours   lecture,   2   hours  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy.  .  .  .3  hours  laboratory. 

General   Pharmacolognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Pharmacodynamics 1   hour  lecture. 

Toxicology 1  hour  lecture  and  laboratory. 
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Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing    Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Dispensing    Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Professional    Ethics 15  lectures  per  term. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence.   ..15  lectures  per  term. 

Commercial  Pharmacy 1  hour  lecture. 

Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  to  additional 
laboratory  practice. 

Total  for  Senior  Year  1182  hours, 

DETAILED   INFORMATION   CONCERNING   EACH   COURSE. 

Chemistry. 
Junior  Year. 

Inorganic   Chemistry. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  science  of  chemistry  are  studied. 
The  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered  in  detail. 

Pharmaceutical  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  inorganic  chemicals  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  taken 
up  in  this  course. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  laboratory  course  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  two  pre- 
ceeding  lecture  courses.  The  tests  for  the  most  important  metals  and  acids 
are  studied  and  the  separation  of  these  substances  is  practically  wTorked  out. 

Manufacturing  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  practical  laboratory  course  in  the  manufacture  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances that  can  be  advantageously  made  in  a  drug  store. 

Physics. 

This  course  seeks  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  most  impor- 
tant physical  laws  and  phenomena,  Subjects  closely  related  to  the  phar- 
macist, such  as  heat  and  hydrostatics  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

Senior  Year. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  general  principles  of  this  funda- 
mental branch  of  chemical  science.  The  lecture  as  in  the  case  of  the  Junior 
course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  labora- 
tory courses. 
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Pharmaceutical  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  carbon  compounds  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  studied. 
The  detection  of  adulterants  and  impurities  in  each  substance  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 

The  chemicals  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  both  organic  and  inorganic  are 
examined  in  the  laboratory.  Methods  of  testing  for  adulterants  and  im- 
purities are  taught.  The  students  learn  the  various  tests  for  indentifica- 
tion  of  the  various  chemicals. 

Manufacturing  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  production  of  organic  substances  is  performed  in  laboratory  exer- 
cises, principal  consideration  being  given  to  the  organic  substances  that 
can  be  manufactured  in  a  drug  store  to  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist. 

Drug  Assay. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  assay  of  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Practical  laboratory  work  in  the  assay 
of  drugs  is  given  each  student.  Compounds  such  as  are  met  with  in  every 
day  experience  are  analyzed  by  the  student. 

Quantitative  Chemistry. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  are 
considered  in  lecture  and  are  practically  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  The 
actual  amount  by  weight  and  volume  of  each  element  in  the  compounds 
given  are  ascertained  by  the  student. 
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BOTANY  AND   MATERIA   MEDICA. 

Junior  Year. 

Botany. 

A  lecture  course  in  general  botany  including  a  consideration  of  the 
plant  groups,  plant  organs  and  vegetable  physiology. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy. 

Conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  course  in  Botany.  Microscopical 
technique  such  as  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  botanical  specimens  is 
studied.  Samples  of  roots,  stems,  barks,  leaves,  and  representative  speci- 
mens of  each  plant  group  are  examined  and  studied  under  the  microscope. 

Bacteriology. 

The  biology  of  bacterial  life  is  studied  together  with  a  study  of  en- 
zymes. The  work  is  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and  cultures.  Exam- 
inations of  the  important  bacteria  are  made  with  the  compound  microscope. 
The  subjects  immunity,  susceptibility,  asepsis  and  antiseptics  are  important 
parts  of  the  course. 

Physiology. 

The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  studied  in  detail.  This  is  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals. 

Pharmacognosy. 

The  classification  of  medicines,  therapeutical  terms  and  crude  drugs 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  taken  up.  Each  drug  is  considered  with  regard 
to  its  botanical  origin,  habitat,  and  composition. 

Posology. 

This  comprises  a  study  of  the  doses  of  medicines  and  drugs. 

BOTANY   AND    MATERIA    MEDICA. 
Senior  Year. 

Botany. 

A  continuation  of  the  botany  course  of  the  Junior  year.  A  detailed 
investigation  is  made  into  the  higher  spore  and  seed  bearing  plants.  Spe- 
cial reference  is  made  to  the  plants  yielding  drugs. 

Histological  Ptormacognosy. 

The  official  drugs  are  studied  under  the  microscope  special  stress  being 
laid  on  this  method  of  identification.  Training  is  given  in  the  detection  of 
adulterants  and  impurities.  This  laboratory  course  is  carried  on  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  lecture  course  in  Botany. 
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tUmeral  Pharmacogn  osy. 

The  crude  drugs  of  botanical  and  zoological  origin  are  considered  in 
relation  to  their  therapeutical,  biological  and  physical  classifications.  Each 
drug  is  studied  as  to  its  identification,  variety,  quality,  preparation,  and 
freedom  from  impurities. 

Pharmacodynamics. 

Each  official  drug  is  studied  with  regard  to  its  medical  action  upon  the 
body. 

Toxicology. 

The  different  poisons  are  studied  with  regard  to  their  physical  effects, 
antidotes  and  recognition. 

PHARMACY. 

Junior  Year. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. 

An  exposition  of  principles  upon  which  pharmaceutical  operations  are 
based  is  given  in  this  course.  The  important  operations  are  considered  in 
detail.  This  course  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  laboratory  course 
in  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Experiments  in  such  important  pharmaceutical  operations  as  distilla- 
tion, sublimation,  filtration,  classification,  decoloration  are  carried  on. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 

Preparations  such  as  waters,  decoctions,  fusions  and  syrups  are  manu- 
factured in  the  laboratory  by  the  student. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. 

This  refers  to  the  business  practice  of  Pharmacy  including  the  com- 
mencing of  business,  location,  fixtures,  stock,  advertising  methods  and  book- 
keeping. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  the  solution  of  the  every  day  mathematical 
problems  of  pharmacy.  These  problems  include  weights  and  measures,  spe- 
cific gravity,  doses,  proportion,  percentage,  dilution  and  fortification  and 
other  examples  in  the  computation  and  adjustment  of  strength  of  drugs 
and  preparations. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

The  student  is  taught  to  read  prescriptions  with  ease  and  intelligence. 
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Abbreviation  of  Latin  words  as  used  in  prescriptions  is  studied.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  learn  such  essentials  of  Latin  grammer  as  arc  neces- 
sary and  practical. 

PHARMACY. 

Senior  Year. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. 

A  continuation  of  the  Junior  course  in  Theory  of  Pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

The  course  of  the  Junior  year  is  continued  and  the  processes,  op  ra 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 

In  conjunction  with  a  detailed  lecture  course  students  are  given  prac- 
tical work  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important   galenical   prepara- 
tions and  apparatus  used  in  Pharmacy  are  studied  in  the  laboratory, 
tions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dispensing  Pharmacy. 

A  laboratory  course  teaching  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  pre- 
scriptions as  done  behind  the  prescription  case.  Students  who  prove  them- 
selves proficient  are  given  the  opportunity  under  competent  supervision  of 
compounding  for  the  patients  in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  Medical  School  Fret 
Dispensary. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. 

Instruction  is  given  in  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  banking,  part- 
nership, and  other  business  operations. 

Business   Ethics. 

A  lecture  course  relating  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  a  pharmacist  in  his 
relation  to  the  physician,  customer,  community  and  business  friends. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. 

A  lecture  course  in  the  relations  of  the  law  to  pharmacy.  Contracts, 
commercial  paper,  banking,  agency  partnership  and  the  statutory  relations 
of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  are  studied. 

Quiz  Course. 

Every  student,  both  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  given  four  hours 
of  extra  quizzing  each  week.  These  examinations  both  written  and  oral 
cover  the  work  that  has  been  passed  over  in  the  lectures  just  preceeding. 
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THREE  AND  FOUR  YEAR  COURSES. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  the  Three  Year  Course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  Four  Year  Course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  will  be  given. 
These  courses  are  fully  described  in  the  1913-1914  bulletin. 

Interested  persons  should   write  for  the  bulletin. 

EQUIPMENT. 

General  Statement. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  laboratories  were  remodeled,  enlarged 
aad  renovated. 

General  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  provides  accommodation  for  sixty  students.  The  room 
is  well  ventilated  by  a  system  of  electric  fans.  A  Sulphide  of  Hydrogen 
room  and  a  supply  room  are  in  connection.  The  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  also  has  a  capacity  for  sixty  students.  It  is  equipped 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  making  qualitative,  gravimetric  and  volume- 
tric analysis.  The  balance  room  and  the  supply  room  are  in  direct  con- 
nection. 

Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

The  Pharmacy  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  percolater  stands,  bal- 
ances, suppository  and  tablet  machines,  sieves,  mortars,  a  drug  mill  and 
other  accessories.  It  has  a  capacity  of  over  fifty  students.  The  supply  of 
drugs  is  complete  in  every  particular. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

Here  the  student  is  taught  histological  pharmacognosy,  botany  and 
bacteriology.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  sixty  compound  microscopes 
equipped  with  oil  immersion  lens  for  bacteriological  research. 

Medical  Dispensary. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  show  adequate  proficiency  are 
given  practice  in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  Dispensary 
where  prescriptions  are  filled  for  the  patients  who  present  themselves  daily. 

Library  and  Museum. 

The  Milwaukee  Library  and  Museum  is  situated  almost  adjoining  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  The  library  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoo- 
logical, botanical  and  mineralogical  specimens. 
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FEES  FOR  THE  TWO  YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Matriculation $10.00 

Tuition  [first  semester] 50.00 

Tuition  [second  semester] 50.00 


Total $110.00 

Second   Year. 

Tuition    [first   semester] $55.00 

Tuition  [second  semester] 50.00 

Graduation   Fee 15.00 


Total $120.00 

Students  are  required  to  buy  a  small  outfit  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical apparatus  costing  about  $10.00 

Students  wasting  material  carelessly  will  be  charged  with  such  waste. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student.  Thi* 
admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association.     It  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

No  laboratory  fees  or  fees  other  than  those  mentioned  above  art 
charged. 

Students  must  pay  their  fees  in  full  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
before  being  admitted  to  classes.  No  exceptions  are  made  for  any  oausm 
whatsoever.  Fees  cannot  be  transferred  and  fees  will  not  be  returnei 
under  any  circumstances. 

ENTIRE  EXPENSES. 

Fees   [first  year  includes  Athletic  fee] $115.00 

Fees  [second  year  includes  Athletic  fee] 125.00 

Apparatus 10.00 

Books 20.00 

Board   [per  week] Average  Minimum 

$4.00  $3.50 

Room    [alone] 2.00  1.50 

Room   [with  room-mate] 1.50  1.25 

Board  and  Room  together 6.00  4.25 

No  estimate  can  be  made  for  incidentals. 

STUDENTS'  CONDUCT. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
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■who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school  prop- 
erty, or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of  conduct. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Pharmacy 
as  evinced  by  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  session  1913-1914  four  young  women  were  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

OUTSIDE   EMPLOYMENT. 

Any  Marquette  student  who  wishes  to  earn  his  board  or  part  of  his 
expenses  by  working  part  time  each  day  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  position.  This  statement  is  based  upon  fact  and  the  prospective  student 
ean  depend  upon  it,  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  No 
student  should  expect  to  secure  a  position  until  the  second  or  third  week 
of  his  stay  in  Milwaukee.  The  Registrar  will  be  pleased  to  make  individual 
suggestions  after  the  student  has  arrived  in  Milwaukee. 

Positions  in  restaurants  and  positions  doing  light  relief  work  in  drug 
stores  generally  do  not  interfere  with  class  work  and  the  Faculty  has  no 
objection  to  having  a  student  earn  his  board  in  that  way.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  Faculty  does  not  recommend  this  double  work  and  will  permit  a 
student  to  engage  in  it  only  when  the  student  demonstrates  that  he  is  able 
to  do  so. 

Additional  information  concerning  outside  employment  will  be  cheer- 
fully given. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  as  to  fees,  course  of  instruction,  examination,  etc.,  made 
in  this  announcement,  relate  exclusively  to  the  year  ending  June  5,  1915, 
and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to  date  of  matriculation. 
The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  Faculty  as  conditions  may  seem  to  warrant. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  city  it  is  very  desirable  for  students  to  go  at 
once  to  the  College  office,  corner  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  where  upon  appli- 
cation, all  necessary  information  regarding  rooms,  board  and  matriculation, 
will  be  given. 

For  further  information  address: 

P.  G.  HAUKOHL,  Registrar. 

Ninth    and   Wells   Streets, 

Milwaukee. 
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GRADUATES. 


Anderson,  H.  C,  '13 

Atkinson,  P.  V.,  '05. Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Barager,  I.  C.,  '13 

Bauer,  R.  N.,  B.S.,  '04. Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Becker,  W.  C,   '11 .  .  .  .  Watertown,  Wis. 

Bellerue,  V.,   '03 Blair,  Wis. 

Bergen,  Obert,    '09 Iola,  Wis. 

Black,  A.  G.,  '09 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Blair,  E.  H.,  '06 Roundup,  Mont. 

Boundey,   G.  L.,    '10 

Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Brennecke,  G.  C La  Harpe  Kan, 

Broenen,   L.,    '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brooks,   Leo,    '08 Smithfield,   Utah 

Brooks,  M.  E.,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burnham,  R.  C,   '04 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Brunner,  A.  G.,  '12 

Casterline,  J.  M.,   '12 

Caughey,   C,    '03 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Clark,  A.  N.,  '12.  .Richland  Center,  Wis. 
Clark,  Mabel  D.,  '10... Wild  Rose,  Wis. 

Clohisy,  M.,  '05 Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Coleman,  H.,   '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cooper,  W.  H.,   '11 Bangor,  Wis. 

Crikelair,  G.,   '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doyle,  Earl,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drake,  F.  S.,  '10 Black  Earth,  Wis. 

Dreyer,  R.  A.,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drowley,   P.,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dulak,  F.  A.,    '12 Chicago,   111. 

Eickert,  H.  C,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eisenberg,  J.  J.,  '11 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fetzer,  Anna,   '05 ...  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Fisher,   P.  F.,    '06 

Friis,  H.  C,   '12 Superior,  Wis. 

Gielle,  Chas.  C Duluth,  Minn. 

Gisher,    Peter,    '09 Deceased 

Gleon,   Wm,    '08.  . Neenah,  Wis. 

Georges,  A.  N.,   '13 

Golden,  J.  T.,   '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gruszyhski,    '10 Thorpe,  Wis. 

Haas,  Sabus,  '10.  .Richland  Center,  Wis. 
Hadley,  R.  M.,  '09.  .  .Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Hahn,  E.  M.,  '11.  .  .West  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Hagen,  O.,   '13 

Hannan,  L.  P.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hamlin,  A.  R.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammerling,   O.  H.,   '02 .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

Harte,  R.  V.,  *13 

Jacobson,  T.,  '13 

Kane,  E.  F.,  '10 Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


Kersten,  S.  M.,   '09 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Kettlehut,  W.  C,   '12 

Kienth,  A.  E.,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kopf,   M.  C,   '12 

Kowalke,  E.  F.,  '03.  .  .  .Chisholm,  Minn. 
Kryger,  J.  J.,  '10.  .  .Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Kummer,  W.  H.,   '11 Racine,  Wis. 

Lalis,  W.  C Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lichtenberg,   O.,    '02.  ..  .Princeton,  Wis. 

Lindow,  Geo.  E.,  '08 Manawa,  Wis. 

Lisitsky,  E.  E.,   '11,  Ph.C 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Machacek,  M.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Martin,  L.  E.,   '10 Lone  Rock,  Wis. 

Mayer,  F.  C,  '08,  Ph.C.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mayer,  H.  F.,   '12 Kenosha,  Wis. 

McCarthy,  F.  J.,   '12 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  '09.  .  .  .Waterloo,  Wis. 
McGrath,   Annie,    '02.  .  .  .Garison,   Mont. 

Mcintosh,   E.   M.,    '13 

Mcintosh,  H.,    '13 

Mertes,    F.,    '12 

Miller,  G.  A.,   '05 Cadott,  Wis. 

Naber,  P.,   '05 Westworth,  S.  D. 

Nelson,   C.  A.,   '12 

Nutzhorn,  H.  D.,   'lL.Caron,  Sask.,  Can. 

Oik,  H.,    '12 

Olson,   S.  E.,    '04 Sarasota,  Fla. 

Pichette,   H.,   '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pluck,  T.  A.,  '12 

Polczynski,   J.,    '10.  ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Putney,   P.  K.,    '13 

Quellette,    C.   J.,    *10 Wells,    Mich. 

Quixter,  J.  C,  '10 Durand,  Wis. 

Rank,   F.  A Deceased 

Reiser,  Lentena,  '10 Edgar,  Wis. 

Rittel,  E.  J.,    '07 Everett,   Wash. 

Roberts,  R.  J.,   '04 Superior,  Wis. 

Robinson,  F.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roettgers,  H.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Romaine,  E.  V.,  B.  S.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roska,   B.   P.,    '13 

Rubel,  H.  E.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Runkel,  W.  G.,   '04 Superior,  Wis. 

Russell,   H.   C,    M.   D.,    '02 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Scheldrup,  S.  L.,   '07.  .  .  Stoughton,  Wis. 

Schmidler,   A.   J.,    '12 

Schmitt,  F.  K.,   '10 Boscobel,  Wis. 

Schmutzler,  F.,  '08 Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Schneider,  A.  F.,  '09.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Schneider,  W.  A.,  '12 
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Schroeter,  W.  G.,   '05 

Schultz,  W.  L.,  '09.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Searle,  E.  D.,  M.  D.,  '05.Plainfleld,  Wis. 

Sebald,    Wm,    '13 

Singleton,  J.  J.,  '07. Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Sipf,   F.   W.,    '04 Kenosha,   Wis. 

Sondel,  L.  C,  '11,  Ph. C.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sonnenberg,  E.  G.,  '11  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stephan.  A.  H.,    '07.  .  .Davenport,  Iowa 

Stockinger,   R.   E.,    '12 

Stockinger,    Otto,    '09  .Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Stratton,    F.,    '05 Waupaca,    Wis. 

Stroub,  F.  A.,    '13 

Stuelke,   M.,    '03 Kilbourne,  Wis. 

Suits,  Wm.,  '12 Medford,  Wis. 

Suits,  Lin,   '10 Medford,  Wis. 

Thomas,   J.   F.,    '03 

Thomas,  I.  C,  '03.  ..  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Thomson,    Wm.,    '04.  .  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tobin,    E.   T.,    '12 

Tomashek,  V.  J.,   '13 


Tomkiewicz,  I.  G.,  M.D.,   '07 

Milwaukee,  Wig. 

Van  Engel,  B.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vah  Hengle,  A.,    '08 Waupun,  Wis. 

Van  Wie,  E.  C,    '07 Tomah,  Wis. 

Vogt,   F.   C,    '10 Monroe,  Wis. 

Wallner,  E.  W.,  Ph.C,  '08 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weinstein,  M.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wenzel,  F.  A.,   '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wiechmann,  F.  G.,  '04.  .  . Wausau,  Wis. 
Whalen,  E.  W.,  '07,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Whitrock,    M.   C,    '13 

Wiezynski,  C.  F.,  '08 Deceased 

Winterburn,  L.  F.,  '11.  Lone  Rock,  Wis. 

Williams,  A.  G.,  '12 Delavan,  Wis. 

Wolfe,  A.  J.,  '10.  .Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Zobel,  E.  H.,  '03 Ripon,  Wis. 

Zoesch,  E.  H.,   '12 

Zoerb,   B.,    '13 


iHarqurtte  lutwriritg 


Department  of  Music 


OFFICERS. 

REV.  JOSEPH  GRIMMELSMAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J.,     ....         Vice-President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  B.  HEMANN,  S.  J Regent 

OLGA  M.  STAATZ,  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

PROF.  LIBORIUS  SEMMANN,  MRS.  IVA  BIGELOW  WEAVER 

PROF.  ADAMS  BUELL,  MISS  LILLIAN  WATTS, 

PROF.  ALBERT  FINK,  ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.  B. 


Marquette  University 

Conservatory  of  Music 

223-225  Tenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CALENDAR. 
1915. 

Jan.    27,  Wednesday  .Second  Term  ends. 

Jan.    28,  Thursday.  .  .Third  Term  begins. 

April    1,  Thursday.  .Easter  Recess  to  (Sunday,  April  4. 

April  10,  Saturday.  .  .Third  Term  ends. 

April  12,  Monday.  .  .  .Fourth  Term  begins. 

May    15,  Saturday.  .  .Examination  in  General  Musical  Theory. 

May    22,  Saturday.  .  .Examination  in  History  of  Music. 

May    25,  26,  29, Examination   in   all  other  Departments. 

June     7,  Monday.  .  .  .General  Examination  begins. 

June  19,  Saturday ...  End  of  School  Year. 

June  21,  Monday.  ..  .Commencement. 
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FACULTY. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN,  Dean. 

PIANO. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  LOUIS  PFEIL* 

ADAMS   BUELL  LAURA  KALMAN 

ANTON  BUMBALEK,  MUS.  B.  FRANCES  FLAHERTY 

HARRISON  HOLLANDER  EDITH  PACKMAN 

ILO  PAULUS-SEVERIN*  MAY  CHRISTOPH 

VOCAL. 

LOUIS  LA  VALLE  AGNES  WING-SCHWARZROCK 

IVA  BIGELOW  WEAVER  GENEVIEVE  MULLEN 

LILLIAN  WATTS  CHARLOTTE  PEEGE 

VIOLIN. 

ALBERT  FINK.  RUTH  COLLING  BOURNE* 

HENRY  WINSAUER  W.  J.  WUERL 

VIOLONCELLO. 
HUGO  BACH  MRS.  F.  C.  MAYER 

VIOLA.  DOUBLE   BASS. 

ERNST  RENZ  LUDWIG  HOENIG 

FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO  CLARINET. 

A.  C.  PETERSEN  HARRY  F.   BELTON 

CORNET.  FRENCH  HORN. 

A.  C.  PERTERSEN  OTTO  NEUDECK 

BASSOON.  TROMBONE. 

THOMAS  CARVER  OTTO  HENNIGER 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO. 

WILLIAM  C.  STAHL 

GENERAL   MUSICAL  THEORY. 
HARRISON  HOLLANDER  ANTON  BUMBALEK 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  HARRISON  HOLLANDER 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

LILLIAN  WATTS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   MUSIC. 
LILLIAN  WATTS 
*Absent  on  leave. 
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NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  PIANO  TEACHERS. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 

ALBERT  FINK 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 

LILLIAN  WATTS 

SIGHT  SINGING. 
LILLIAN  WATTS 

OPERA  CLASSES. 

LOUIS  LA  VALLE 

ENSEMBLE— INSTRUMENTAL— VOCAL. 

Various  Members  of  the  Faculty 

KINDERGARTEN. 

FRANCES  FLAHERTY 

CHILDREN'S  CHORUS  CLASSES. 

GENEVIEVE  MULLEN 

FRENCH. 

BERNARD  ABRAMS 

ITALIAN. 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING— DRAMATIC  ART. 

ANTHONY  ZAVADIL  LOTTIE  BELL 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA. 

HENRY  C.  WINSAUER 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

JOHN  A.  LEICHT 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

WILLIAM  C.  STAHL 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  is  entering  upon  its 
fourth  year  of  existence.  The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University  lias  always 
realized  the  importance  of  music  as  a  factor  in  University  education;  it 
was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  fully  equipped  department  of 
music  was  opened  in  the  University. 

The  results,  as  evidenced  in  the  past  year's  work,  have  fully  justified 
the  new  undertaking  and  firmly  established  the  stability  of  this  department 
for  the  future. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory,  has  raised  its  already  high  standard  still 
higher,  introducing  a  strict  grading  among  its  students.  In  doing  this,  the 
Conservatory  is  only  following  the  example  of  the  best  music  schools  of 
Europe  and  America.  This  grading  in  our  school  of  music  will  make  it 
possible  for  parents  and  students  to  know  at  all  times  the  exact  standing 
and  progress  of  the  student.  It  will,  moreover,  be  an  incentive  for  earnest 
students  to  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement.  There  are  three  regular 
courses : 

1.  The  Grade  School  Course. 

2.  The  Academic  Course. 

3.  The   Collegiate   Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  consevatory  each 
applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his  or  her  proper 
grade. 

Futhermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The  committee  de- 
cides by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next  grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department.  They 
are  selected  from  the  Faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to  know 
that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 

II.— THE   ACADEMIC   COURSE. 

After   completing   the   Grade    School,   pupils   may   enter   the   Academic 
Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 
A. — The  Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
B. — The  Diploma  Course. 
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The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work  of  the 
future. 

The  Academic  Course  will  generally  require  two  years  for  completion, 
though  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a  successful  examination, 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving  either  a  Teachers'  Certificate  or 
a  Diploma,  according  to  the  course  followed. 

III.— THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Those  students  who  desire  it  may  then  enter  the  Collegiate  Course — a 
post-graduate  course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
or  to  the  Artist's  Diploma.     This  course  requires  two  years  for  completion. 

An  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  Further" 
information  at  the  Conservatory. 

LOCATION. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  at  223-225  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells 
and  Cedar  Streets,  in  a  most  delightful  locality  of  the  residence  part  of  the 
West  Side.  The  Conservatory  is  located  one  square  and  a  half  from  the 
Wells-Farwell,  the  Twelfth  Street,  the  State  Street,  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished Eleventh  Street-Eleventh  Avenue  lines. 

THE  BUILDING. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory  are  the  reception  room,  the 
Dean's  office  and  studio,  the  business  office,  the  library,  the  vocal  and  violin 
studios,  and  a  concert  room  for  smaller  recitals. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  piano  department.  On  the 
third  floor  are  studios  for  the  clarinet,  flute,  harp,  mandolin,  guitar  and 
banjo  instructors,  as  also  a  large  studio  for  teachers  of  Oratory  and  Dra- 
matic Art.  In  the  half -basement  are  a  well-lighted  lecture  room,  studios 
for  the  teachers  of  brass  instruments,  and  the  practice  rooms. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  includes  all  the  well-known  instructors  who  composed 
it  during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  University  to  secure 
and  retain  not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and  experienced 
instructors.  "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  her  motto;  for  she 
realizes  that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can  attain  results  satis- 
factory to  students  and  patrons. 
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ADMISSION. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special  stu- 
dents. Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  intentions, 
pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate  or  diploma.  Spe- 
cial students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma 
is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of 
the  University. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments:  The  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Public  School  Music  Department,  the  Piano  and 
vocal  Teachers'  Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  the 
Opera  Department.     These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly  called  to 
the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so  many  beginners  in 
Music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  the  poor  foundations  laid  under  in- 
competent instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  Kinder- 
garten and  Chorus  Classes  for  young  children. 

I.— INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study  a  sufficient 
number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leadin 
the  principal  musical  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day. 


number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  exponents  of 


OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  student. 

Studies:     Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn  and  Behrens. 
Sonatinas  and  Pieces:      Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Reinecke, 
and  others. 

Grades  4,  5.     Exercises:     Biehl. 

Etudes:     Krause,    Behrens,    Czerny   and   Heller.     Little   Preludes   by 
Bach. 

Sontatas  and  Pieces:     Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
bert, Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 
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Grades  6,  7,  8.     Exercises:     Handrock. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Kullak,  Octave  Studies,  Vol.  L,  Two 
and  three  part  inventions  by  Bach,  and  a  Prelude  or  Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:     Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:      Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:  Shubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Kaun,  MacDowell  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:     Czerny.     Studies:     Czerny,  Jensen,  Henselt,  de- 
menti's Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven. 
Pieces:     Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moszkowski. 
Concertos:     Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  and  others. 
Students  in  this  class  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice  recitals. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:     Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Etudes:  Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach 
Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:     Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy. 

Concertos :     Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg  and  others. 

Students  of  this  class  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 

The  svstem  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based 
B     Viol  in" 

upon  the  most  approved  modern  methods.  The  students  are 
taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements  and  advenced 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much  arduous 
effort.  Students  in  the  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for  orchestra 
practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violoncello. 

OUTLINE  OF  VIOLIN   COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.  Methods  and  Etudes:    Wichtl,  Sevcik,  Ries,  Wohlfahrt  and 
Mazas. 
Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 
Grades  4,  5.     Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer  and 
Fiorillo, 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode  and  others. 
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Grades  6,  7,  8.    Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  Rovelli. 
Sonatas:    Beethoven  and  others. 
Concertos:     Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices:    Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos:     Bruch,  Spohr,  Vieuxteinps,  Wieniawski. 
Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski    (L'ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 
Sauret. 
Sonatas:    Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
miscellaneous  compositions  in  the  more  difficult  grades. 

C.  Wind  Instruments    This  section  includes  the  so-called  wood  instruments 

— the  Flute,  Piccolo,  the  Clarinet,  the  Oboe  and  the 
Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — the  Cornet,  the  Trombone,  the 
Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and  Tenor  Horns.  Instructors  have  been 
chosen  for  this  section,  so  important  in  a  University,  who  are  specialists  in 
preparing  students  for  band  and  orchestra  work.  The  Universitj"  has  a 
splendid  Brass  Band  and  Orchestra,  in  which  students  have  opportunity 
for  training  and  experience. 

D.  Mandolin,  Guitar  and    William  C.  Stahl  has  charge  of  this  section.    He 

Banjo  Section  is    an    instructor    of    national    reputation.    His 

methods  for  Guitar,  Mandolin  and  Banjo  are  used  in  many  of  the  leading 
schools  of  this  country,  and  his  Mandolin  Club  publications  are  everywhere 
deservedly  popular.  Not  only  does  he  teach  these  instruments  to  private 
pupils,  but  he  is  also  director  and  instructor  of  the  excellent  Mandolin  Club 
at  the  University.  This  organization  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  and  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  more  advanced 
work. 

II.— VOCAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally  for 
their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct  breathing, 
proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian  is 
highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  language  instruc- 
tors of  the  University  are  available. 
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OUTLINE  OF  VOCAL  COURSE. 

Grades   1,   2,   11.     Systematic   course  of   breathing,    Voice   placement,   Tone 
production. 

Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Grades  4,  5,  6.     Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

Grades  7,  8.     Solfeggio   (continued). 

Songs:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Franz  and  others;  Arias  from 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     French,  Italian,  German  and  English  songs. 
Arias  of  medium  difficulty  from  Oratorios  and  Operas. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades    1,   2.      Songs   by   Schubert,    Schumann,   Liszt,   Wolfe,   Loewe   and 
Brahms. 
Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas. 
A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

HI.— THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as 
Elementary  Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
and  Free  Composition,  according  to  the  modern  principles  laid  down  by 
Bernhard  Ziehn. 

IV.— DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Lillian  Watts,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  her 
specialty  in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts  are  to  be  found  in 
responsible,  high-salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  States. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 
of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 
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Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist  them 
readily  to  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined  by  the 
regular  Supervisors  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and  the  essentials 
of  good  singing. 

The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  control, 
position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing  voice,  the 
monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

2.  Theory — See  General  Musical  Theory,  page  183. 

3.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from  the 
primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rythmic  construction  of  music,  applic- 
able to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton 
and  chorus  directing. 

4.     Sight   Reading — Ear   training,   dictation,   the   intelligent   uniting   of 
time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

5.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  maturing 
voice.     The  balance  and  blending  parts. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song  Mater- 
ial— A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

7.  Graded  Song  Material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in  the  text 
books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enuocition,  phrasing  and 
expression. 

8.  Musical  Appreciation. 

9.  Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 
10.     History  of  Music — See  page  183. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

(a)  High  School  diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  School  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  properly 
and  to  sing  artistically. 
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Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  l>e  remedied  by  study 
in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to  know 
that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  department  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  of  the  University  classes.  Lan- 
guage classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Span- 
ish will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  Public  School  teachers.  Classes  of 
the  Economics  Department  will  also  be  open  to  these  students.  For  further 
information  confer  with  the  head  of  this  department  or  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Conservatory 

V.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 
Elocution — Oratory. 

This  department  is,  of  course,  open  to  all  students,  Special  and  Reg- 
ular, who  may  wish  to  enter  it.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the 
dramatic  art  is  particularly  important  to  students  in  the  Vocal  Depart- 
ment. Voice  Culture  and  Elocution  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish 
satisfactory  results  in  singing.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who 
wish  later  to  devote  themselves  to  public  concert  singing.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  private  life,  a  cultured  voice,  a  cultured  mind  in  a  cultured 
body,  are  most  valuable  assets  to  all  cultivated  people.  A  musical  voice 
is  valuable  to  every  one,  whatever  position  in  life  he  may  hold. 

Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  Elocution,  Ora- 
tory, and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has  added  her  own  Department  of 
Music,  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these  branches  mu»t  be  increased  to  effect 
fven  greater  results. 

VI.— OPERA  DEPARTMENT. 
Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School  was  begun  last  season,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  La  Valle.  It  is  the  only  opera  school  of 
its  kind  in  America.  This  school  produces  at  least  two  complete  operas 
every  year  at  one  of  the  leading  theatres  of  the  city,  with  full  orchestra 
and  complete  scenic  effect.  The  chorus  and  principals  are  chosen  from 
among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  greater  part  of  the  orchestra  is 
from  the  University  Orchestra.  Last  season  the  school  produced  the  operas 
"Martha"  and  "The  Mikado,"  with  most  gratifying  results,  under  the  stage 
direction  of  Mr.  La  Valle,  and  the  musical  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Matchette. 

Both  Mr.  La  Valle  and  Mr.  Matchette  were  for  years  professionally  con- 
nected   with    the    leading   opera    companies    of   this   country,   but   are   now 
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located    in    Milwaukee    and    are    members    of    the    Marquette   Conservatory 
faculty.     Mrs.  Louis  La  Valle  is  the  opera  coach  of  the  school. 

This  season,  the  school  produced  Verdi's  grand  opera,  "II  Trovatore," 
before  Christmas.    "The  Tales  of  Hoffman,"  will  be  presented  in  April,  1915. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History  of  Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general  history 
is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An  outline  of  the 
development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age  will  be  pre- 
sented in  clear,  concise  lectures  of  forty  minutes  duration.  The  study  of 
the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for  iall  Regular  students  aiming  at  a 
diploma  or  certificate.  For  them  the  fee  is  nominal.  Outsiders  may  enter 
the  class  at  a  slightly  higher  tuition. 

General   Musical  Theory. 

The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given  in  lecture 
form,  and  will  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties  of  Tones,  Time 
Values,  the  Modes,  Signatures,  Musical  Terms,  Intervals,  Triads,  and  Sev- 
enthcords,  the  different  forms  and  plurisignificance  of  the  latter.  All 
students  possessing  a  grammar  school  education  will  be  eligible.  This  study 
is  also  obligatory  in  all  regular  courses. 

Study  of  Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal  depart- 
ment, a  lecture  course  in  versification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as  it 
teaches  an  essential  part  in  the  study  of  song,  its  word  structure. 

NORMAL  COURSE   FOR  PIANO,  VIOLIN   AND  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 

Students  taking  the  Normal  Course  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department  for  two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  Lec- 
tures touching  on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  are  given  in 
connection  with  this  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral  exam- 
ination, and  also  bring  pupils  of  their  private  class  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  as  a  teacher. 

Only  advanced  students  may  enter  this  course.  A  Statement  will  be 
given  to  those  passing  creditable  examinations  in  this  department  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 
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Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consist  of  arrangements  of  the 
most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable  reading 
practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such  musical  litera- 
ture as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness  is 
apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  highly  important  compositions  of 
Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band,  Orches- 
tra or  Mandolin  Club.  These  musical  organizations  have  attained  a  high 
standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  the  ambitious  students  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Credits. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering  the 
Conservatory. 

Post-Graduate  Course — Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diplomas  will  be 
eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.  B.),  or  to  the  Artist's  Diploma.  This  course  will 
in  general  require  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work, 
both  in  the  student's  specialty  and  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  Regular 
Students  in  the  vocal  department. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice  during  the 
last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must  give  one  individ- 
ual public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  compositions,  one  vocal,  the 
other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in  Theoretical  studies 
is  required.     This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  Degree. 
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Student  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals,  which 
will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year.  These  recitals 
tend  to  give  the  performer  confidence  and  finish  in  playing.  They,  more- 
over, prepare  students  for  public  performances.  Ability  to  perform  in  pub- 
lic is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an  essential  asset  to  the  professional  musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 

During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be  given, 
to  which  Conservatory  students  will  have  free  admission,  except  to  the 
artist's  Series.     These  concerts  will  be  of  high  educational  value. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good  music 
than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In  adition  to  local  organizations, 
which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works  of  the  masters, 
practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  appearing 
in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

Statements. 

Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request  a 
Statement  as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground  covered 
during  this  time. 

Private  Examinations. 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by  one  of 
the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent  and  ability 
to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50,  which  sum  will 
be  credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of  his  entering  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Rooming  and  Boarding. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted  in  find- 
ing room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  reasonable  rates. 
As  the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students  at  heart,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

Piano  Practice. 

Practice  Pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the  con- 
venience of  students  who  find  them  necessary. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION. 
I. — Instrumental  Department. 

A.  Piano — Piano  Playing — Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General  Musi<;il 

Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music. 

B.  Violin  and  Other  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 
General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 

Piano  playing,  Grade  3 ;  Orchestral  practice ;  History  of  Music. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including 
a  Sonata  and  a  Concerted  number. 

II. — Vocal   Department. 

Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two 
years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Ensemble  singing. 

Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including  an 
Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  an  Opera. 

III. — Theoretical  Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual  instruc- 
tion; History  of  Music;   considerable  proficiency  in  piano  playing. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful  exam- 
ination in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate  must  also  pre- 
sent to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two  compositions,  one 
vocal,  the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must  contain  fugal  or  other 
contrapuntal  devices.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  either  one  or  both  of 
these  compositions  will  be  given  public  performance. 

IV. — Public  School  Music  Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral 
examination.      (See  p.  12,  IV.) 

V. — Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Teachers'  Department. 

The  same  requirements  as  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Course,  with 
the  addition  of  a  two  years'  course  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Teachers' 
classes.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a 
Teachers'  Certificate. 

NOTE — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  student's  specialty — in  the  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  Departments — must  be  spent  with  one  of  the  head  teachers 
of  the  respective  departments. 

Numbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted  in  the 
Final  examinations. 
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In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupted 
attendance  at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 

VI. — Dramatic  Art  Department. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  student  is 
selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given  a  method, 
not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct  use  of  his  own 
creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the  development  of  individ- 
uality. 

Courses. 

First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression. 

Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression ;  ( 1 )  Training  of  the  voice ;  ( 2 )  De- 
velopment of  speech;  (3)  Training  of  the  body:  Problems  in  reading, 
speaking  in  interpretation. 

Fourth  Year — Imagination,  concentration  and  sympathy. 

Fifth  Year — Philosophy  of  expression.  Dramatic  Problems;  (1)  Dramatic 
Rehearsal;  (2)  Stage  business;  (3)  Characterization:  Histrionic  Ex- 
pression: Burlesque,  Farce,  Comedy,  Drama.  Tragedy. 

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks.  The 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  223-225  Tenth  Street. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1914-1915  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.     Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made  good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher.     Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons." 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or  other 
causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons  will  be  made  up 
at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  class 
lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 
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Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students 
may  do  so,  when  this  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  with  the  Dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services 
at  any  public  entertainment,  without  the  consent  of  the  Management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  compositions 
studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the  request 
of  the  Management. 

The  Management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any  time 
for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Culpability  on 
the  part  of  the  student  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition  fee. 

NOTE — No  lesson  of  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half  hour  nor 
less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 

Fees  for  Diplomas,  Etc. 

Diploma  or  Certificate $10.00 

Statement,  Normal  Course 2.00 

Private  Examination   ( See  Page  18 ) 2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be  granted,  as  is  customary  in  all 
large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means.  Examinations 
of  such  applicants  will  take  place  September  2d,  3d,  1913. 

Address : 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

223-225  Tenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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GRADUATES  OF  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF 

MUSIC. 
Class  of  1911-1912. 

PIANO—NORMAL  COURSE. 

Miss  Lydia  Ahrens Milwaukee 

Miss    Edith    Packman Milwaukee 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC— SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

Miss  Hazel  Hubbard Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Margaret  Moran Tomah,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Genevieve  Mullen Watertown,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Ruth  Sporleder Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lucille  Weber Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  conferred  on 

Mr.  Anton  Bumbalek. 

CLASS  OF  1912-1913. 

Violin. 
Wenzel  J.   Wuerl Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Piano. 

Hazel   Ross   Carson Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

May  H.  Cristoph Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Meta  Kesselhut Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Antoinette  Kuehn    Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Catherine   Leuker    Racine,  Wisconsin 

Annette  F.  Reineck Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  School  Music — Supervisors'  Course. 

Edith  Constance  Chandler Racine,  Wisconsin 

Anna  Elizabeth  Corcoran Reedsburg,  Wisconsin 

Henrietta  Fraser    Honey  Creek,  Wisconsin 

Mildred  E.  Haefner Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Margareta  Louise  Hartwig Hartland,  Wisconsin 

Cecealia  T.  Kunz Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

James  A.  Murphy Laurium,  Michigan 

Joanna  Price  Neville Nashville,  Tennessee 

Agnes  Cecilia  Taugher Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Marie  Laura  Theriault Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 
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CLASS  OF  1913-1914. 

Piano-Normal  Course. 

May  H.  Christoph Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Amanda  Kaun , Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Art  of  Expression. 

Priscilla  S.  Jurss Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Sarah  Rowe    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Elsie   J.    Treis Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  School  Music — Supervisors'  Course. 

Anne  L.  Clancy Racine,  Wisconsin 

Rose  E.  Klumb West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Anna  M.   Lau Missoula,  Montana 

Gertrude  M.   O'Leary Tomah,  Wisconsin 

Florence   G.   Pugh Racine,  Wisconsin 

Tessie  Smith    .  ■ Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 
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COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING. 
OFFICERS,  1914-1915. 

REV.   JOSEPH   GRIMMELSMAN,   S.   J., 

President  of  the  University. 

JOHN  CHARLES  DAVIS,  C.E., 

Associate  Member  A.S.C.E.,  Dean  of  College  of  Engineering. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 

Treasurer  of  the  University. 

FACULTY. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A., 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 
BAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry:     Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 
BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.,  B.S.  Chem.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BRAINARD,  FRANK  K.,  E.E.,  B.S.M.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
BURCKHARDT.  OSCAR, 

Professor  of  German. 
DAVIS,  JOHN  C,  C.E., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
FRUMVELLER,  REV.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GRUENTHANER,  MICHAEL,  S.  J., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
JACKSON,  CHANDLER,  C,  E.E., 

Laboratory  Assistant. 
KIRCHER,  REV.  IGNATIUS  B.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics  and  Applied  Mechanics. 
KREMER,  REV.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Physics. 
MacMAHON,  REV.  HUGH  B.,  S,  J., 

Professor  of  English. 
MEYER,  WILLIAM  H.,  B.S.C.E., 

Instructor,  Civil  Engineering. 
SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A.,  B.S.C.E., 

Instructor,  Civil  Engineering. 
THEISSEN,  REV.  A.  D.,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  expansion 
of  Marquette  University.  Its  location  is  fortunate,  in  being  situated  in  a 
large  manufacturing  center;  many  and  varied  engineering  enterprises  are 
constantly  in  progress;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Marquette  Uni- 
versity and  the  different  shops,  factories,  and  transportation  companies 
give  the  student  advantages  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  future 
career. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  trained  engineers,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  that  region.  To  equip  men  to  meet 
this  demand  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Engineering  Department;  this 
equipment  demands  not  only  a  solid  foundation  of  theory,  but  above  all, 
thorough  drill  in  the  practical  applications  of  theory,  to  fit  the  student  to 
grapple  with  the  new  and  difficult  problems  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

In  drawing  up  the  Courses  of  Study,  careful  comparison  has  been  made 
of  the  courses,  and  of  the  actual  experiences  gained  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  in  other  standard  engineering  schools.  An  engineer's  training  can- 
not be  narrow,  and  for  this  reason  great  importance  is  attached  to  English 
and  the  modern  languages;  the  relative  value  assigned  to  other  branches  at 
Marquette  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  prominent  Schools 
and  Universities.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
study  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  dropping  from  the  rolls 
students  whose  application  to  work  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Engineering  Building  is  situated  on  Sycamore  Street,  back  of  the 
Arts  Building;  it  is  a  remodelled  brick  structure  of  three  stories,  with  a 
concrete  addition.  Four  large  lecture  rooms  and  the  Junior  Drawing  Room 
are  situated  in  the  front,  with  two  office  rooms  for  the  Faculty;  (the  Dean's 
office  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Arts  &  Science  Building).  The  rear  addi- 
tion contains  a  large,  well-lighted  Freshman  Drawing  Room ;  running  under 
the  entire  building  is  a  basement  for  laboratory  work,  containing  equipment 
as  presently  described;  the  boiler  room  is  to  the  rear  of  the  basement.  The 
Chemical  and  Physical  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are  in  the  Arts  k 
Science  Building,  on  the  fourth  and  third  floors  respectively. 
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Laboratory  Equipment  for  Engineering. 

1  Riehle  50,000  lbs.  universal  testing  machine. 

1  Wire  testing  apparatus;  capacity  500  lbs. 

1  Beam  testing  machine;  capacity  300  lbs. 

1  Riehle  cement  machine;  capacity  1,000  lbs. 

1  High  speed  10x10  automatic  engine. 

1  High  speed  51/2xT1/2  automatic  engine. 

1  Double  eccentric  5%x7%  marine  engine. 

1   10  H.  P.  horizontal  gas  engine. 

1  3  H.  P.  gas  engine. 

1  Pumping  station  testing  plant   (4x6x8)  ;  Simplex  pump. 

1  Automobile  testing  plant. 

1  Boiler  injector  testing  rack. 

1  Testing  rack  for  testing  Indicator  springs,  thermometers,  steam  gauges, 

and  flow  of  steam  through  nozzles. 
1  Water  meter  testing  plant. 

1  Crosby  gauge  tester. 

3  5x16  high  pressure  return  tubular  boilers. 

2  4x12  Tire  Box  Boilers.     (These  furnish  the  heating  plant  of  the  adjacent 

University  buildings. 

The  testing  apparatus  mentioned  above  is  employed  in  studying  the 
physical  properties  of  all  building  materials,  metal  and  timber  beams,  etc., 
and  includes  all  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  The  5x7  automatic  engine 
and  the  double  eccentric  Marine  engine  are  arranged  with  water-cooled  fric- 
tion wheels,  indicator  piping,  and  exhaust  to  a  condenser.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  belted  to  a  generator  and  serves  as  a  complete  gasoline  electric 
power  plant;  a  Prony  brake  affords  independent  tests  on  the  engine. 

In  the  pump  testing  plant,  any  desired  pressure  is  obtained  by  means 
of  valves  on  the  feed  and  discharge  piping  of  the  pump;  the  two  graduated 
receiving  tanks  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  tank. 

The  automobile  plant  is  designed  to  receive  automobiles  of  any  type  and 
power,  and  allows  their  operation  to  be  studied  while  running  under  all 
road  conditions;  a  specially  designed  dynamometer  measures  the  tractive 
effort  of  the  rear  wheels. 

The  arrangements  of  the  boilers  is  such  as  to  permit  tests  on  one  or 
more  without  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  others.  The  10x1 0-inch  high 
speed  automatic,  and  the  Corliss  engine  are  each  belted  to  separate  genera- 
tors and  the  piping  arrangements  permit  each  to  be  operated  by  any  one  of 
the  boilers,  thus  providing  two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  power  plants; 
the  load  is  obtained  from  a  light  line,  or  a  water  rheostat.  Both  engines 
have  water-cooled  friction  wheels,  and  Prony  brakes. 
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Electrical  Equipment. 

1  50  K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  generator. 

1  40  K.  W.  Northern  Electric  D.  C.  generator. 

1  6  K.  K.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  generator. 

1  21%  H.  P.  Westinghouse  series  motor. 

1  15  H.  P.  Westinghouse  shunt  motor. 

1  1  H.  P.  Crocker- Wheeler  shunt  motor. 

1  15  H.  P.  Triumph  rotary  converter. 

1  10  H.  P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor. 

1  1  H.  P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor. 

1  %,  H.  P.  General  Electric  D.  C.  motor. 

1  1  H.  P.  Holtzer-Cabot  D.  C.  motor. 

2  5  K.  W.  lighting  transformers. 

2  40/5  Amperes  current  transformers. 

1  2,200  volt  potential  transformer. 

1   10  Ampere  Mercury  Arc  rectifier. 

1  60  K.  W.  water  cooled  pipe  rheostat  for  loading  large  generators. 

1  Apparatus  for  arc  lamp  photometry. 

All  instruments  necessary  for  conducting  efficiency  and  commercial 
tests  and  for  determining  operating  characteristics  on  the  above  apparatus, 
including  D.  C.  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  A.  C.  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters and  multipliers,  rheostats,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  electrical  plant 
furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  adjacent  University  buildings. 

Chemical  Equipment. 

The  chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  main  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  students  and  is  equipped  with 
fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables  being  supplied  with 
necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well  lighted. 
They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  glassware;  appar- 
atus to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experiments,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each  table 
has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  alternating  electric 
currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  three  Sartorius  balances,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  less  sensitive  to  supply  all  wants. 
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The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the 
necessary  graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical  analy- 
sis; stills  for  analysis  of  water;  Hempel's,  Elliot's,  and  Orsat's  gas  pipettes, 
calorimeter,  combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

Physical  Equipment. 

The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Arts  and  Science 
Building.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture  hall,  an  office  and  library,  and 
four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is  provided  with  the  usual  facilities  for 
experimental  illustration.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  instruments 
of  precision,  such  as  a  cathetometer,  micrometer  microscope,  chronograph, 
ballistic  and  Kater  pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectroscope,  interferometer, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  apparatus  required  in  the  course  of  general  physics  of 
the  Sophomores,  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors.  Elementary  physics 
is  taught  in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
University;  and  it  is  one  of  the  required  units  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

Evening  Courses 

both  advanced  and  elementary  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  During  past  years 
general  courses  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  English,  German,  French,  Elemen- 
tary and  Higher  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Physics  were  offered. 
These  courses  are  of  advantage  to  prospective  students,  or  to  those  working 
for  degrees. 

Summer  Courses 

are  likewise  offered  at  Marquette  University  (in  July  and  August).  They 
are  attended  chiefly  by  teachers  from  other  schools,  but  afford  at  the  same 
time  an  opportunity  to  conditioned  or  prospective  students  for  making  up 
their  deficiencies.  A  separate  "Bulletin  of  Summer  Courses"  can  be  had 
from  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  Lectures 

by  engineers,  Faculty  members,  and  invited  guests  are  given  to  the  engineer- 
ing students  at  intervals  during  the  year;  many  of  these  lectures  are 
illustrated. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  by  means  of  entrance  exam- 
inations or  by  the  presentation  of  credits  as  specified  below.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  possess  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
their  good  moral  character.  If  they  are  graduates  of  high  schools  on  the 
approved  list  of  this  University,  they  are  admitted  on  the  credits  which  their 
graduation  gives.  For  admission,  14  units  from  the  following  list  must  be 
offered:  (One  unit  corresponding  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  i.  e.,  a 
minimum  of  180  recitation  periods.)  The  first  seven  units  are  obligatory, 
with  the  exception  that  Solid  Geometry  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  regarded  as  a  condition,  to  be  removed  within  an  assigned  time  during 
the  Freshman  year.  Ample  opportunity  for  this  is  given  at  Marquette 
Academy.    Students  are  requested  to  send  in  their  credits  as  soon  as  possible. 


Subjects. 
REQUIRED:  UNITS. 

Elementary  Algebra   1% 

Plane  Geometry 1 

Solid  Geometry % 

English  Composition       ) 
English  Literature  I 

History    1 

Elementary  Physics    1 

Total 7 

The  other  seven  units  may  be  made  up  from  the  following  list: 


Subjects. 
ELECTIVE:  UNITS. 

Latin    1-4 

French    1-4 

German    1-4 

Greek 1-3 

Spanish    1-2 

English 1-2 

Advanced  Algebra   % 

Trigonometry    % 
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History 


Civics  •  • 13 


Elementary  Sciences  1-4 

Vocational  Subjects  ) 

and  Manual  Training       ( 

Description  of  Required  and  Accepted  Subjects. 

( a )  Latin — 

1.  The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  beginners'  text,  such 

as  Bennett's  Foundations,  Collar  &  Daniell,  or  Miller  &  Beeson; 
simple  etymology  and  syntax;   easier  themes. 

2.  4  books  of  Caesar,  or  equivalent;  themes. 

3.  6  orations  of  Cicero  or  equivalent;   higher  syntax  of  moods  and 
tenses. 

4.  Vergil,    6    books,    or    equivalent,    with    prosody,    mythology,    and 
erudition. 

(b)  Greek— 

1.  Any  standard  beginners'  text,  such  as  White's  First  Greek  book, 
and  one  book  of  Xenophon;  easier  forms  and  syntax. 

2.  Two   books    of   Xenophon,    three    of   Homer,    or    equivalent,    with 
syntax  and  themes. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  three  books   of  Xenophon,   and   six  of  Homer, 
with  grammar  and  erudition. 

( c )  French,   German — 

1.  Elementary  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing. 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 

The  texts  this  year  at  Marquette  are  Frazer  and  Squair  (French,) 
and  Spanhooft  ( German. )  Equivalent  text-books  must  be  used  by 
students. 

( d )  Spanish — 

(Same  as  for  first  two  years  of  German  and  French.) 

( e )  English — 

The  division  of  English  into  four-year  courses  differs  so  widely 
that  no  definite  plan  can  be  outlined.  A  Text  like  Scott  and 
Denny  would  fill  the  requirements,  as  would  the  equivalent  texts 
and  assigned  readings  of  any  approved  High  School.  The  student 
must  specify  his  text  and  readings,  and  the  examination  will  be 
in  accordance  with  these;  a  short  essay  or  composition  will  be 
assigned  likewise,  to  test  his  knowledge  of  principles. 
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(f)  Algebra — 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations,  rad- 
icals and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving 
all  these  are  required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary 
series,  simultaneous  quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  the- 
orem, may  be  offered  as  %  unit. 

(g)  Trigonometry — 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler 
transformations,  and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and 
oblique. 

(h)      Geometry — 

Any  standard  text;  original  demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical 
work  are  of  great  importance. 

(i)     History  and  Civics — 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 

3.  European  History. 

Civics  counts  as  %•  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 

(j)     Elementary  Sciences — 

The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  High  School  texts, 
such  as  "McPherson  and  Henderson"  (in  Chemistry)  ;  "Martin" 
(in  Physiology)  ;  "Linville  and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg" 
(in  Zoology)  ;  "Atkinson"  or  "Bergen"  (in  Botany)  ;  "Milliken 
and  Gale"  or  "Mann  and  Twiss"  or  "Carhart  and  Chute"  (in 
Physics)  ;  "Davis"  or  "Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography)  ;  "Howe" 
or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in  Astronomy)  ;  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"  (in 
Geology).  Work  in  Biology  (e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be 
offered  as  %  unit  in  Zoology  and  y%  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes, 
note  books,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  in  the  above  subjects,  must  be 
presented,  especially  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  where 
they  are  absolutely  required  as  essential  to  a  proper  course. 

<k)      Vocational  Subjects — 

such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A 
student  offering  such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and 
full  account  of  these  studies  and  of  the  number  of  recitation  or 
class  hours  spent  in  them,  together  with  specimens  of  work  done. 
Tests  may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and  in  no  case  will 
the  total  credits  in  this  group  be  more  than  2. 
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Admission  may  likewise  be  had  by  transfer  from  another  recognized 
College  or  University,  on  presentation  of  an  official  statement  of  the  stu- 
dent's standing,  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  transferred 
in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject  to  entrance 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June — (see  Calendar,  page 
4.)  Detailed  information  as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations 
will  be  furnished  to  applicants  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Specials  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show  the  ability 
to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  assigned  for  such 
work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Engineering  school. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every  student  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  credit  hours  of  the  work 
prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  registers;  if  not,  he  will  be  classed  as 
a  special  student.  Reports  are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  at  regular 
intervals  concerning  his  standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  51  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject  will  be 
considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  semes- 
ter's work  for  that  subject.  A  final  average  above  51  and  below  67  in  any 
subject,  conditions  the  student.  This  condition  may  be  removed  by  a  spe- 
cial examination,  to  be  taken  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred.  Failure 
to  remove  the  condition  within  this  time  will  require  the  student  to  repeat 
the  semester's  work  in  conditioned  branch.  Examinations  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  will  be  held  in  September,  January  and  June  and  for  each 
examination  there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1. 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  assignments 
within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such  uncompleted  sub- 
jects withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  wTork  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to  complete  this  work  by  the  end 
of  the  next  succeeding  semester,  the  semester's  work  in  the  uncompleted 
subject  must  be  repeated. 

Any  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from  the 
above  rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writing,  with  reasons,  to  the 
faculty,  through  the  Dean  of  the  Department;  and  all  such  exceptional 
cases  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  at  a  regular  meeting. 

One  unexcused  absence  for  each  credit  hour  in  any  course  will  be  al- 
lowed to  a  student.  He  will  be  considered  absent  if  he  fails  to  appear 
during  time  of  class,  or  leaves  before  the  class  is  dismissed.     A  student 
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who  is  absent  from  class  must  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge  and  arrange  with  him  for  making  up  the  lost  work;  in  case 
of  excused  absences  from  class-tests,  an  opportunity  to  make  them  up  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  unexcused  absences 
may  be  dropped  from  the  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  the  case 
being  considered  at  the  regular  faculty  meeting. 

Continued  carelessness  and  neglect  of  work,  improper  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  dishonesty  in  examinations  are  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  terminating  the  connection  of  a  student  with  this  University. 

Degrees. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
Engineering,  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
work  outlined  in  the  following  courses  of  study.  A  thesis  embodying  origi- 
nal work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  qualifications  for  this  degree. 
The  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Electrical 
Engineer,  are  conferred  on  graduates  of  the  Engineering  College  of  Mar- 
quette University,  who  during  three  years  subsequent  to  graduation  have 
proven  their  standing  and  ability  by  professional  work  or  by  original  re- 
search, contributions  to  scientific  journals,  or  professional  work.  The  appli 
cant  for  a  professional  degree  must  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
Department  during  the  month  of  October,  a  statement  of  his  work  and  ex- 
perience, and  announce  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  An  outline  of  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  by  April  1st. 

Graduate  study  in  this  University,  or  any  other  of  equal  rank,  may 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  professional  degree.  No 
other  degree  are  at  present  conferred  in  the  Engineering  Department,  be- 
sides those  specified  above. 

Expenses  and  Fees. 

The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $100,  payable  in  two  equal  instalments,  on 
October  1st  and  February  1st,  with  ten  days  of  grace.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  non-payment  debars  the  student  from  class.  The  matricula- 
tion fee  is  $5,  and  the  Diploma  fee  $5.  Laboratory  deposits  of  $5  and 
$10  are  required  to  provide  against  loss  and  breakage.  Camp  expenses  for 
the  civil  engineers  will  amount  to  $15. 

A  special  fee,  Athletic  Association,  ten  months,  $5.00,  is  paid  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  It  entitles  the  student  to  all  athletic  events  pre- 
sented locally  by  the  Marquette  Athletic  Association  during  the  scholastic 
year. 

Tuition  once  paid  is  not  refunded,  nor  is  a  rebate  granted;  a  student, 
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however,  who  leaves  this  College  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year,  may 
redeem  the  unpaid  tuition  by  pursuing  his  departmental  studies  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal. 

The  College  provides  no  dormitory  system  for  students.  Information 
as  to  rooms  and  board  may  be  had  at  the  Registrar's  Office;  the  expenses 
for  these  need  not  amount  to  more  than  from  $4  to  $6  per  week.  There 
is  also  an  Employmnet  Bureau,  for  the  assistance  of  students  who  are 
working  their  way  through  the  University. 

A  book  store  is  maintained  in  the  University  buildings,  where  all 
necessary  books  and  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  current  rates. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  social  life  of  the  University  is  fostered  by  the  following  literary, 
musical  and  athletic  societies. 

Marquette  Engineering  Association. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
sympathy  and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and  inter- 
est,— and  to  combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at  which  members 
of  the  association,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests  give  addresses  on 
technical  subjects  of  interest;  smokers,  and  social  events  are  arranged  at 
longer  intervals.  Athletic  events  with  the  other  University  departments 
likewise  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  association. 

The  Engineering  Faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Department  find 
their  expression. 

Marquette  Oratorical  Association. 

Was  organized  in  November,  1883.  Its  principle  object  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  public  speaking  and  to  store  his  mind  with  a  fund  of  facts 
and  arguments  on  questions  of  history  and  literature.  The  Moderator  is 
appointed  by  the  Faculty,  the  other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  members. 

Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

Mandolins,  10;  Guitars,  2;  Violins,  7;  Flutes,  2;  Cornet,  1;  Clarinet, 
1 ;   Violoncello,  1 ;   Double-bass,  1 ;   Snare-drum,   1 ;  Timpani  and  Piano. 

Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

The  Marquette  University  Brass  Band  has  a  select  membership  of 
thirty  this  year,  and  is  conspicuous  at  all  athletic  and  public  events. 
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Glee  Club. 

Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two  half-hour 
periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part  compositions  of  me- 
dium difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises.  There  are  no  fees  attached 
to  membership,  or  charges  for  instruction;  but  regularity  in  attendance 
at  club  rehearsals  is  imperative,  and  an  absolute  condition  of  membership 

Marquette  University  Athletic  Association. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the  best 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the  necessity 
of  suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body  for  those  en- 
gaged in  menteal  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have  at  ail  times 
encouraged  manly  sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who 
are  regular  in  class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class  work  are 
allowed  to  take  part  in  athletic  contests  in  which  the  University  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  removal  of  the  old  Library  and  Gymnasium  from  the  grounds  at 
State  and  Eleventh  streets  has  made  possible  the  conversion  of  these 
grounds  into  the  Marquette  University  Campus.  This  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  of  all  the  Departments  and  is  within  easy  access  of  all. 
The  campus  is  of  regulation  size  for  both  football  and  baseball. 

The  Marquette  University  Journal  is  published  by  the  University  five 
times  a  year,  on  the  25th  day  of  every  second  month.  It  affords  students 
an  opportunity  of  literary  expression,  serves  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  past  and  present  students,  and  chronicles  all  University 
events.  Import-ant  professional  articles  by  members  of  the  Faculty  appear 
from  time  to  time. 

Plans  of  Study. 

Trigonometry  is  a  required  subject  for  students  who  have  not  had  a 
satisfactory  course  in  it  before  entrance. 

Students  must  take  as  many  hours  of  elective  as  are  required  to  make  a 
total  of  19  credit  hours  in  the  4th  year,  Civil  Engineering.  In  the  courses 
of  Electrical  and  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  during  the  Senior  year,  Inspec- 
tion Trips  will  be  made  at  frequent  intervals  to  plants  in  Milwaukee  and 
vicinity,  and  the  written  reports  of  the  students  thereon  will  account  as  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  their  classuork. 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY— Leading  to  a  Degree  of  B 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  SEMESTER 
Class  Credit 

Algebra    (M.  0) 5  5 

Analytic  Geometry   ( M.  7 ) 0  0 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 5  3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 8  3 

English   (L.  1,  2) 3  3 

French,  German    (L.  11,  21) 4  4 

Surveying   ( C.  E.  1 ) 3  1 

Trigonometry   ( M.  5 ) 3  3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus    (M.  8 ) 5  5 

Chemistry    (C.  4,  5) 6  2 

Descriptive  Geometry    (D.   3) 6  3 

Drawing   ( D.  5 ) 0  0 

Mechanics   (Mech.  1,  3) 0  0 

Surveying  ( C.  E.  2 ) 5  3 

Physics    (P.  2,  3) 7  5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Bridge  Engineering   (C.  E.  10)  .  .  .  .  2  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  11) 0  0 

Geodesy  and  Least  Squares 

(C.  E.  3;  M.  19) 2  2 

Hydraulics    (Mech.  5) 0  0 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

(Mech.   101,   102) 4  2 

Mechanics    (Mech.  2,  4) 5  5 

Physics    ( P.  6,  7 ) 6  3 

Structural  Design    (C.  E.  8) 6  3 

Railroad  Engineering   (C.  E.  4)  .  .  .  5  3 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Applied  Chemistry    (C.  112) 4  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  12)  .  .  .  .  4  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  13)  .  .  .  .  1  1 

Masonary  &  Foundations  (C.  E.  7)  3  3 

Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2)  3  3 

Mechanical  Laborat'y   (M.  E.  112)  4  2 

Reinforced  Concrete   (C.  E.  14,  15)  0  0 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9") 3  3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  5,  6)  .  5  3 

Thesis   (C.  E.  30) 0  3 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY— Leading  to  a  Degree  of 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  SEMESTER 
Class  Credit 

Algebttt    (M.  6) 5  5 

Analytic  Geometry  (M.  7) 0  0. 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 5  3 

Drawing   (D.  1,  2) 8  3 

English   (L.  1,  2) 3  3 

French,  German   (L.  11,  21 ) 4  4 

Surveying    (C.  E.   1 ) 3  1 

Trigonometry    (M.   5) 3  3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus    (M.   8) 5  5 

Chemistry    (C.  4,  5) 6  3 

Descriptive  Geometry    ( D.  3 ) 6  3 

Mechanism    (M.  E.  1 ;  D.  4) 0  0 

Mechanics    (Mech.   1,3) 0  0 

Physics   (P.  2,  3) 7  5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 5  3 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3  3 

Mechanical  Lab.   (M.  E.  108,  109).  4  2 

Hydraulics    (Mech.  5) 0  0 

Machine  Design    (M.  E.  2,  3) 6  3 

Mechanics    (Mech.  2,  4) 5  5 

Physics    ( P.   6,    7 ) 6  3 

Applied  Chemistry 

(C.  108,  109,  110,  111) 4  2 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2) 3  3 

Mechanical  Lab,   (M.  E.  110,  111)  .  4  2 

Power  Plant  Des.   (M.  E.  7) 0  0 

Steam  Engine  Des.    (M.  E.  5) 6  3 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3  3 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Electrical  Lab.    (E.  E.  101,  102)..  6  3 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10) 2  2 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8,  9)  .  .  .  .  4  2 
Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

(Mech.  101,  102) 2  1 

Thesis   (M.  E.  20) 0  0 


B.  S.  in  M.  E. 


2nd  SEMESTER 


Class 

Credit 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5 

5 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY— Leading  to  a  Degree  of 
FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  SEMESTER 

Class  Credit 

Algebra    (M.  6) 5  5 

Analytic  Geometry    (M.7) 0  0 

Chemistry    ( C.  2 ) 5  3 

Drawing   (D.  1,  2) 8  3 

English    (L.  1,  2) 3  3 

French,  German   (L.  11,  21) 4  4 

Surveying    (C.E.I) 3  1 

Trigonometry    (M.   5) 3  3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus    (M.   8) 5  5 

Chemistry   (C.  4,  5) 6  2 

Descriptive  Geometry    (D.  5) 6  3 

Mechanism    (M.  E.  1;  D.  4) 0  0 

Mechanics    (Mech.   1,  3) 0  0 

Physics   (P.  2,  3) 7  5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 5  3 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elec.  Engineering   (E.  E.  1,  2) 3  3 

Hydraulics    (Mech.  5) 0  0 

Machine  Design    (M.  E.  2) 6  3 

Mechanics    (Mech.  2,  4) 5  5 

Physics    (P.   6,    7) 6  3 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3  3 

Electrical  Lab.    (E.  E.   101) 0  0 

Mechanical  Lab.   (M.  E.  108,  109)  .     4  2 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Elec.  Engineering    (E.  E.  3,  4)  .  .  .     3  3 

Electrical  Design  (E.  E.  5,  6) 4  2 

Electrical  Lab.    (E.  E.   102) 6  3 

Electric  Light  &   Power   Distrib. 

(E.  E.  7) 0  0 

Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  110,  111)  .     4  2 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3  3 

Materials  Test.  Lab.   (Mech.  101)..     4  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10) 2  2 

Structural  Design   (C.  E.  8) 4  2 

Power  Plant  Des.   (M.  E.  7) 0  0 

Thesis    (E.  E.  20) 0  0 


B.  8.  in  E.  E. 


2nd  SEMESTER 


Class 

Credit 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

6 

3 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Bauer. 
Mr.  Gruenthaner. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week.  The  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  elements 
symbols  and  chemical  formulae;  the  development  of  the  chemical  formula; 
chemical  equations;  the  laws  of  Avogadro,  Charles,  and  Boyle;  changes 
of  gas  volumes;  gas  densities;  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes; 
ionic  theory;  equilibrium;  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.     The  laboratory  course  includes  65  experiments. 

Text:     Kahlenberg's  Outlines  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  Bauer. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  course  of  three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.    This 
course  covers  general  inorganic  and  qualitative  chemical  analysis.     Taken 
by  students  of  chemistry  course  or  by  Engineering  students  who  have  ad- 
vanced standings  in  some  other  subject. 
Text :     Inorganic — Kahleriberg. 

Analysis,     Noyes — System     of     Qualitative     Analysis     supple- 
mented by  lecture  and  laboratory  notes. 

Professor  Bauer. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  course  of  two  three-hour  periods  weekly  of  class  room  and  laboratory 
instruction.  Includes  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  their  most  important 
salts,  the  explanation  of  the  various  chemical  groups,  and  of  the  methods 
of  separation  and  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and  of  certain  rare 
elements;  the  analysis  of  the  acid  radicals;  solution  of  ores,  minerals, 
rocks,  alloys  and  inorganic  substances  in  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Text:  Noyes — System  qf  Qualitative  Analysis;  supplemented  'by 
laboratory  notes. 

Professor  Bauer. 

5.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

A    course    of    two    three-hour    laboratory    and    class    room    periods. 
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Through  individual  laboratory  instruction,  great,  stress  is  laid  upon  cure 
and  accuracy.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  de- 
voted to  gravimetric,  and  the  remaining  time  to  volumetric  analysis. 

(a)  Gravimetric.  A  selected  number  of  determination  of  basic  and 
acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipitation; 
washing,  drying,  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by  methods  of  pre- 
cipitation.    The  electrolytic  determination  of  copper  is  included. 

(b)  Volumetric.  The  use  and  calibration  of  volumetric  appratus; 
selection  and  use  of  indicators;  making  and  standardizing  of  volumetric 
solutions;  a  selected  number  of  determinations  by  acidmetric,  alkalimetric. 
oxidimetric  and  precipitation  methods. 

Text.  Moody's.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis;  supplemented  by 
laboratory  notes. 

Professor   Bauer. 


6.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Includes  the  appratus  and  operations  involved  in  organic  chemical 
work;  fractional  distillation;  extraction;  crystallization;  steam  distilla- 
tion; and  determination  of  melting  and  boiling  points;  the  general  princi- 
ples and  theories  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  The  student 
prepares  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  organic  compounds. 

Text:     Perkin  &  Kipping  Organic  Chemistry. 

Professor  Bauer. 


7.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  previous  course,  including  a  large  amount  of  refer- 
ence and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  includes  elementary  or- 
ganic analysis;  two  four-hour  periods. 

Professor  Bauer. 


108.     Fuel  Analysis. 

The  analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  The  determination  of  carbon,  volatile 
and  fixed;  sulphur;  ash;  calorific  value  of  calorimeter  deterination.  Ele- 
mentary analysis  for  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  calculation  of  calorific 
value.     Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

Professor  Bauer. 
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109.  Gas  Analysis. 

The  analysis  of  fuel  and  illuminating  gases  for  carbon  dioxide,  hydro- 
carbons, oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  methane  and  nitrogen,  by 
means  of  Hempel's  and  Orsat's  apparatus.  Calculations  of  calorific  values. 
Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

Professor  Bauer. 

110.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis. 

The  metallurgy  and  production  of  iron  and  steel;  the  testing  of  per- 
centage of  iron  in  iron  ore,  the  percentage  of  manganese,  sulphur,  silicom 
and  carbon  in  iron  steel;  the  effects  of  these  elements.  Analysis  of  lime- 
stones and  Portland  cements  for  silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  alkalies,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  total  sulphur.  Analysis 
of  alloys  and  Babbit  metals.     Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bauer. 

111.  Water  Analysis  (Industrial). 

The  analysis  of  water  for  total  solids,  chlorides,  silica,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  alumina,  hardness,  temporary  and  permanent;  fitness  for  boiler  and 
other  industrial  uses.  The  softening  of  water.  Thirty  laboratory  hours 
for  M.  E.  and  E.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bauer. 

112.  Water  Analysis  (Sanitary). 

The  analysis  of  portable  waters,  and  tests  of  the  methods  of  sewage  puri- 
fications, including  tests  for  residue;  chlorides;  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  free 
and  albuminoid;  nitrogen  as  nitrates;  nitrogen  as  nitrites;  oxygen  con- 
sumed for  oxidation  of  organic  matter;  dissolved  oxygen,  and  metallic  im- 
purities.    For  Senior  C.  E.  second  semester;  one  four-hour  period  a  week. 

Professor  Bauer. 

113.  Analysis  of  Oils  and  Soaps. 

The  analysis  of  Oils — Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral;  a  study  of  spe- 
cific gravity;  flash  and  burning  points;  viscosity;  melting  points  of  solid 
fats;  acid  value;  saponification  value;  iodine  value;  Reichert's  meissel 
value;  color  tests  with  acids,  etc. 

The  Analysis  of  Soaps — Determination  of  water,  unsaponified  matter, 
total  alkali;  free  alkali,  soluble  fatty  acids,  resins,  etc.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  during  first  semester;  elective. 

Professor  Batter. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
Mr.  Meyer. 

1.  Surveying. 

The  construction,  use  and  adjustment  of  the  tape,  compass,  level  and 
transit,  supplemented  by  library  work,  drawing  and  reports.  After  Easter 
vacation  one  afternoon  of  field  work  with  the  instruments.  Three  hours, 
2   semesters. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 

2.  Surveying. 

The  course  covers  the  accurate  methods  of  city,  mine,  hydrographic 
and  topographic  surveying.  Special  field  problems  and  drawings  covering 
these  features  are  assigned.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  stadia.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 

301.     Field  Work  at  Lake  Beulah  Camp. 

Surveying  under  actual  conditions  with  the  tape,  level  and  transit,  in 
connection  with  the  topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Lake  Beu- 
lah region,  is  carried  on.  The  men  work  in  parties  under  the  direct 
eharge  of  Junior  Civil  Engineers  on  topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys, 
measure  base  lines  and  construct  a  triangulation  system  for  control,  take 
observations  on  the  sun  and  stars  for  meridian  and  latitude,  construct 
weirs  and  take  measurements  to  determine  flow  of  water  from  the  lake, 
etc.  In  connection  with  these  results,  least  square  adjustments  are  studied 
and  applied.  Board,  room  and  other  expenses  require  a  payment  of  $15. 
Six  transits  and  six  Y-levels  of  approved  makes,  with  ample  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus are  available  for  field  work.  Required  of  Freshmen  and  Junior 
C.  E. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
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3.  Geodesy. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  Higher  Surveying,  with  reference  to  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  and  reductions  to  sea  level.  The  triangulation  sys- 
tem obtained  at  the  Lake  Beulah  Camp  is  reduced  according  to  these  meth- 
ods.    One  hour,  1  semester. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Professor  Davis. 

4.  Railroad  Surveying. 

Railroad  construction  and  location;  theory  of  railway  curves,  simple, 
compound  and  transition.  Problems  in  locating  turnouts,  switches,  side- 
tracks and  cross-overs.  Methods  of  cross- sectioning  and  estimate  of  quan- 
tities.    Three  hours. 

Text.     Webb. 

Professor  Davis. 

5.  Railroad  Construction. 

Details   of  track   construction   and  maintenance,   including  rails,   ties, 
bridges,  culverts,  tunnels,  yards,  building,  etc.     Three  hours. 
Text.     Webb. 

Professor  Davis. 

6.  Railroad  Economics. 

The  economics  of  railway  construction,  including  organization,  capitali- 
zation, expenses,  motive  power,  track,  curvature  and  grades.     Three  hours. 

Professor  Davis. 

7.  Masonry  and  Foundations. 

Cofferdams,  cribs,  sheet  piling,  pumping  and  dredging,  caissons.    Open 
and   pneumatic   foundations,    piles   and   pile-driving.      The   use   of   timber, 
stone,  concrete  and  steel  for  foundations;   costs.     Three  hours,  1  semester. 
Text:     Fowler's  Foundations. 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction. 

Professor  Davis. 

8.  Structural  Design. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7,  8;  Mechanics  1. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  in  the  design  of  simple  joints  in  wood 
and  steel.     Each  student  is  required  to  design  eeyeral  joints  such  as  are 
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used  in  actual  construction.  A  complete  detail  drawing  of  each  joint  is 
required,  together  with  an  estimate  of  all  necessary  castings,  bolts,  splice- 
plates,  etc. 

First  semester:  Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  draw- 
ing room.  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 
Required  of  Senior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room  throughout 
the  year. 

No  text  used. 


Mr.   Meyer. 


9.     Structural  Design. 


A  continuation  of  course  (1)  for  M.  E.  &  E.  E.;  the  design  of  the 
columns  and  roof  trusses  of  a  steel  building.  This  course  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  in  Power  Plant  Design,  as  far  as  possible. 

Second  semester:  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  drawing 
room. 

No  text  used. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

10.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites:     Mathematics  7,  8.     Mechanics  1. 

Stresses  in  simple  trusses. 

This  course  takes  up  completely  the  methods  of  determining  kinds  of 
loads  to  which  they  are  subjected,  such  as  dead  load,  live  load,  snow  load, 
wind  load,  etc.    Both  analytical  and  graphical  methods  are  taken  up. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.  and  Senior  M.  E.  &  E.  E.  2  Rec.  per  week. 

Text:     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  I  and  II. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

11.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,  C.  E.  8. 

This  course  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  course  9.  Every  student 
is  given  a  different  set  of  conditions  and  is  to  design  completely  a  steel 
roof  truss  and  a  plate  girder  R.  R.  bridge.  The  design  consists  of  a  full  de< 
tail  drawing  and  an  estimate  of  material,  complying  with  a  set  of  standard 
specifications. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:      Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  III. 

Mr.  Meyer. 
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12.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,  C.  E.  10,  11. 

In  this  course  each  student  is  given  a  pin-connected  R.  R.  bridge  to 
design  completely.  A  complete  detail  drawing  with  a  stress  sheet  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  modern  practice  is  required  of  each  student. 

Throughout   the  year. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  part  III  with  supplementary  lectures. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

13.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,   C.  E.3   10. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  Higher,  or 
more  properly,  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  The  course  consists 
of  determining  analytically  and  graphically  the  actual  deflection  of  struc- 
tures under  load,  the  true  stresses  in  members  of  a  redundant  system;  and 
the  exact,  and  approximate  methods  of  ascertaining  the  stresses  in  arches, 
swing  bridges,  continuous  bridges,  etc. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Elective  for  Senior  C.  E.,  1  recitation  per  week. 

Text:     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  part  IV.  with  lectures. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

14.  Reinforced  Concrete. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1,  2.     C.  E.,  10. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  properties  of  concrete  and  the 
effect  on  these  properties  of  introducing  steel  reinforcement.  Theoretical 
formulas  are  developed  and  studied,  and  from  them  the  practical  formulas 
and  their  application  to  reinforced  concrete  design  and  construction  in  all 
its  forms,  such  as  beams,  columns,  floor-slabs,  arches,  retaining  walls, 
dams,  culverts,  etc. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  2  recitations  per  week. 

Text:  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

15.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1,  2.     C.  E.  10. 

This  is  a  paralled  course  with  Reinforced  Concrete,  C.  E.  14.    Each  stu- 
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dent  is  required  to  design  completely  a  reinforced  concrete  arch,  consider- 
ing stresses  due  to  dead  and  live  loads,  temperature,  and  strsses  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  arch  rib.  A  complete  detail  drawing  is  required  of  each 
student. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  0.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

30.     Thesis. 

The  student  may  choose  his  subject,  under  advice  of  the  professor  in 
charge;  frequent  opportunities  for  consultation  are  afforded,  but  the  work 
done  must  show  the  student's  ability  and  originality,  when  left  to  himself, 
in  dealing  with  problems. 

Professor  Davis. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

Mr.  Meyer. 


DRAWING. 

Professor  Bliss. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
Mr.  Meyer. 


1.     Elementary  Drawing  1. 


Eight  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  requisite  rapidity  and  neatness  in  the  handling  of  drawing  instruments, 
by  drawing  from  copy  plates,  by  geometrical  construction,  orthographic 
projection  and  free  hand  lettering. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

2.     Elementary  Drawing  II. 

Prerequisite,  Drawing  1. 

This  course  consists  of  eight  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  methods,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  detail  drawings.  Attention  is  given  to  isometric  drawing.  Prac- 
tice plates  in  lettering  are  continued  in  this  course. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Meyer. 
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3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

A  six  hour  course  extending  through  the  first  semester.  The  work  con- 
sists of  lecture  and  drawing  room  periods,  relating  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems on  the  projection  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces,  the  intersection  of 
lines  and  surfaces,  and  the  development  of  surfaces. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

4.  Mechanism  Drawing. 

Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

This  course  consists  of  four  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  The  work 
runs  parallel  to  the  lectures  and  class  work  given  in  Mechanism.  (See 
Mechanism,  course  M.  E.  I.) 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

5.  Advanced  Drawing. 

Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  is  a  course  of  four  drawing  room  hours  per  week,  and  consists 
in  the  preparation  of  isometric  and  perspective  drawings.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  shading. 

Required  of  Sophomore  C.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Brainard. 

1.    Theory  of  Electricity. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year; 
for  electrical  engineers.  A  study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  principles 
of  static  and  current  electricity,  magnetism  and  the  magnetic  circuit, 
electro-magnetic  induction  and  laws  of  the  electric  circuit,  primary  bat- 
teries, principles  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Text:     Nichols  &  Franklin,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Professor  Brainard. 
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2.  Direct  Current  Machinery. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  Junior  year  for  electrical  engineers,  and  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  Senior  year  for  mechanical  engineers.  A  brief  study  is  made  of 
the  fundamental  electrical  and  magnetic  laws,  followed  by  a  detailed 
study  of  the  principles,  construction,  design,  and  operation  of  the  principal 
types  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors,  dynamotors,  motor  generators, 
boosters,  storage  batteries  and  central  station  equipment.  Suitable  prob- 
lems, showing  the  application  of  the  above  principles  in  practice  are  given 
as  part  of  the  course. 

Text:     Sheldin  &  Eausmann,  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery,  Vol.  I. 

Professor  Brainard. 

3.  Alternating  Currents,  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers.  This  subject  begins  with  a  mathe- 
matical and  physical  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  various  quantities 
in  alternating  currents  circuits  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  how 
these  relations  may  be  graphically  and  mathematically  represented.  The 
alternating  current  generator,  transformer  and  induction  motor  are  taken 
up  in  turn;  the  operating  characteristics  and  practical  applications  of  these 
machines  are  considered.  The  solution  of  problems  involving  single  and 
polyphase  circuits  forms  a  part  of  the  course. 

Text:     Franklin  &  Esty,  Alternating  Currents. 

Professor  Brainard. 

4.  Alternating  Current  Machinery  and  Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year; 
for  electrical*  engineers.  The  work  consists  of  the  continuation  of  the  study 
of  the  transformer  and  induction  motor;  the  synchronous  converter, 
synchronous  motor  single  phase  induction  motor,  and  the  single  phase 
series  motor  are  then  taken  up.  Both  the  theory  and  operating  character- 
istics are  studied  so  as  to  show  why  they  are  especially  fitted  to  execute 
the  particular  class  of  service  which  they  are  required  to  perform.  The 
work  in  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy  consists  of  a  study  of  the  size, 
weight  and  tensile  strength  of  the  various  materials  used  in  a  transmission 
line.  The  line  constants  are  determined  and  the  choice  of  voltage  and  fre- 
quency are  considered. 

Text:     Franklin  d  Estey,  Alternating  Currents. 

Professor  Brainard. 
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5.  Dynamo  Design  I. 

6.  Dynamo  Design  II. 

Four  hours  a  week:  lectures,  computation  and  drawing  throughout  the 
Senior  year;  for  electrical  engineers.  The  design  of  an  electro-magnet  is 
first  worked  out  and  complete  drawings  made.  After  the  student  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  application  of  the  laws  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
circuit  through  this  design,  complete  calculations  and  drawings  are  made  for 
a  shunt  or  compound  wound  motor  or  generator.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  teach  the  theory  of  designs,  and  familiarize  the  student  with  the  details 
and  parts  of  the  machine  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  machine 
as  a  whole. 

Text:     Esterline  or  equivalent,  and  references. 

Professor  Brainard. 

7.  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Distribution. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year;  for 
electrical  engineers.  A  study  is  made  of  transmission  and  distribution  lines, 
resistance  and  inductance  effects  in  line  circuits,  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in 
the  generating  station,  photometry,  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  indicating 
and  recording  instruments. 

Text:     Franklin  or  Crocker. 

Professor  Brainard. 

101.  Electrical  Laboratory — Direct  Currents. 

Six  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year  for 
electrical  engineers,  and  during  the  last  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
mechanical  engineers.  This  course  supplements  the  class  work  by  actual 
tests  and  problems,  which  in  addition  to  fixing  the  theory  in  the  mind  of 
the  student,  will  be  of  as  much  value  as  possible,  in  commercial  practice. 
The  student  is  required  to  make  all  electrical  connections  with  the  instru- 
ments in  the  circuit  and  to  record  the  required  data;  he  is  left  as  much  as 
possible,  to  his  own  resources  in  order  to  develop  self  confidence  and  initia- 
tive. From  the  laboratory  records  of  the  experiment  a  written  report  is 
required  with  such  data,  curves  and  conclusions  as  would  be  necessary  in  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  the  subject  under  investigation. 

Text:  Swenson  &  Frankenfield,  Testing  of  Electro-Magnetic  Machin- 
ery.    Vol.   I. 

Professor  Brainard. 

102.  Electrical  Laboratory — Alternating  Currents. 

Six  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for  elec- 
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trical  engineers  and  mechanical  engineers.     This  course  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinuation of  101. 

Text:     Swenson  d  Frankenfield,  Vol.  I. 

Professor  Brainard. 

20.     Thesis. 

The  subject  for  thesis  investigation  will  be  assigned  by  the  head  of  the 
department  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  The  thesis  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  student,  involve  either  an  experimental  investigation, 
or  an  original  design  with  complete  drawings  and  specifications.  The  stu- 
dent must  begin  his  work  promptly  after  an  assignment  has  been  made. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Frumveller. 
Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 


5.    Trigonometry. 


The  functions  and  their  relations;  functions  of  the  sums,  differences 
and  multiples  of  angles;  solution  of  all  cases  of  plane  and  spherical  trian- 
gles.   Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side. 

Text:     Kenyon  &  Ingold.    Three  hours  first  semester. 

Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 

6.    Advanced  Algebra. 

A  thorough  but  brief  review  of  the  foundations  is  given — (negative  and 
irrational  numbers,  indices,  proportion,  graphic  and  analytic  discussion  of 
linear  and  quadratic  equations) — after  which  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  Theory  of  limits,  introduction  to  theory  of  series, —  (arithmetic, 
geometric,  binomial,  logarithmic;  series  with  undetermined  co-efficients  and 
their  applications,  tests  of  convergence) , — elements  of  theory  of  equations, 
complex  numbers. 

Text :  (   Rietz  and  Grathorne,    )   Five  hours  first  semester. 


£  or  Fite.  J 


Professor  Frunvveller. 
Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 


7.     Analytic  Geometry. 


A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods  in  general  precedes  this  course, 
after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies,  and  the  general  conic  are  con- 
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sidered  with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  analytic 
geometry  are  emphasized  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  transcen- 
dental and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  possible.  The  essentials  of 
solid  geometry  are  given. 

Text:     Smith  and  Gale's  New  Anal.  Geom.     Five  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Frumveller. 

Ajsst.  Professor  Theissen. 

8.     Differential  and  integral  Calculus. 

The  direct  and  inverse  operations  are  carried  on  in  parallel.  The  funda- 
mental formulas  and  methods  of  differentiating  and  integrating  are  followed 
by  a  geometric  treatment  of  maxima  and  minima;  then,  applications  to 
curves,  surfaces  and  volumes  are  considered.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the 
subject  of  series  in  general  is  put  into  the  second  semester,  together  with 
the  applications  of  Calculus  to  functions  of  three  or  more  variables,  solid 
geometry  and  mechanics.  Hyperbolic  functions  will  be  treated  at  some 
length;  much  problem  work  is  exacted  throughout. 

Text :     Davis-Hedrick. 

Both  semesters  of  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Frumveller. 

17.     Differential  Equations. 

The  idea  of  this  introductory  course  is  to  bring  before  the  student 
types  of  the  equations  ordinarily  met  with  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and 
to  indicate  the  principles  and  methods  employed  for  their  solution.  A 
certain  amount  of  theory  is  necessary,  but  this  will  not  be  made  the  chief 
feature. 

Text:     Cohen  or  Murray. 

Professor  Frumveller. 

19.     Errors  and  Least  Squares. 

In  connection  with  the  Geodetic  surveying  of  the  Junior  Civil  Engi- 
neers, a  two  months'  course  in  Least  Squares  is  given;  the  theory  and 
formulas  are  developed  rapidly,  but  sufficiently;  and  practical  adjustments 
t>f  observations  of  different  or  equal  precision  are  then  made.  The  lectures 
will  be  based  on  original  notes,  with  references  to  Merriman's  "Least 
Squares." 

Professor  Frumveller. 

30.     Seminar. 

The  object  of  the  Seminar  is  to  bring  together  advanced  students  for 
special  work,  or  for  original  reading,  or  research  in  mathematical  lines. 
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The  proceedings  are  informal;  reports  on  assigned  topics  will  be  made  in 
turn,  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  mathematical  faculty. 

[N.  B. — Elementary  courses  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  given  in 
Marquette  Academy  and  are  in  accordance  with  Engineering  entrance  re- 
quirements.] 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Bliss. 

1.  Mechanism. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  6,  7.    D.  1,  2. 

The  course  consists  of  one  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  four-hour 
drawing  room  period  per  week.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  velocity 
diagrams,  and  of  the  forms  of  motion  occurring  in  machine  parts,  cams, 
gears,  and  belting.  A  large  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  design  of  cams 
and  gears. 

Text:     Keown,  Mechanism. 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

2.  Machine  Design. 

Prerequisites,  Math.  7,  8;  M.  E.  1. 
Mech.  1. 

One  lecture  and  five  drawing  hours  per  week,  extending  through  the 
first  semester.  The  object  of  this  course  is  the  application  of  principles 
already  learned  to  the  design  of  a  complete  machine.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  design  of  a  toggle  joint  or  lever  press,  and  of  an 
air  or  hydraulic  cylinder,  including  the  calculation  of  all  stresses  and  the 
dimensions  of  parts.  The  scope  of  the  lectures  includes  methods  employed 
in  calculating  stresses  and  dimensions;  different  methods  of  machining 
parts,  and  the  properties  of  materials. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.;  Junior  E.  E. 

Text:     Elementary  Machine  design,  Hoffman. 

Professor  Bliss. 

3.  Machine  Design. 

Prerequisite,  M.  E.  2. 

A  course  of  one  lecture  and  five  drawing  room  hours  per  week  through 
the  second  semester.  The  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  2.  The  student 
will  design  some  form  of  power  machine,  reviewing  the  simple  stresses  and 
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including  those  incident  to  revolving  shafts  and  gears.  The  scope  of  the 
design  is  such  as  to  include  most  of  the  elementary  principles,  yet  sufficiently 
limited  to  enable  the  student  to  complete  all  details. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E  and  Junior  E.  E. 

Text:     Elementary  Machine  Design,  Hoffman. 


Professor  Bliss. 


5.     Steam  Engine  Design. 


Prerequisites,  M.  E.  2,  3,  8,  9. 
Mechanics  1,  2. 

One  lecture  and  five  drawing  room  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first 
semester.  The  work  embraces  the  design  of  an  automatic  cut-off,  high  speed 
or  Corliss  engine.  The  construction  of  the  theoretical  diagrams,  and  the 
determining  of  the  leading  dimensions  of  a  proposed  engine  is  carried  out 
by  each  student,  after  which  the  details  are  developed,  and  working  shop 
drawings  are  prepared.  The  scope  of  the  lectures  is  such  as  to  cover 
the  methods  employed.    No  text  is  used,  but  references  are  furnished. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bliss. 

7.  Power  Plant  Design. 

Prerequisites,  Steam  and  Gas  M.  E.  8,  9. 

This  course  consists  mainly  of  six  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  Lec- 
tures are  given  as  needed,  reference  works  and  trade  catalogues  are  fur- 
nished. The  student  is  required  to  make  a  set  of  calculations  for  all  the 
principal  apparatus  required  in  the  construction  of  a  Power  Plant.  The 
calculations  are  to  be  accompanied  by  drawings  showing  the  arrangement 
and  connections  of  the  apparatus. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bliss. 

8.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  I. 


Prerequisites,  Chemistry   2. 
Physics  2,  3. 
Math.  7,  8. 
Mechanics  1. 
A  course  of  three  recitation  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first  semes- 
ter, embracing  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  thermody- 
namics,  mathematically   treated;    properties   of   steam;    calorimeters;    me- 
chanical mixtures;  steam  boilers;  feed  water  heaters;   superheaters,  steam 
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pumps;  stokers  and  furnaces.     The  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  list  of  carefully  selected  problems. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 
Text:     Heat  Engines  by  Allen  and  Bursley. 

Steam  and  Entropy  Tables,  by  Peabody. 

Professor  Bliss. 

9.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  II. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8. 

A  course  of  three  recitations  and  lecture  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  second  semester.  The  course  includes  a  complete  description  and  study 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  simple  and  multiple  expansion  steam  engine; 
the  Carnot  and  Rankine  cycles;  the  indicator  card,  and  the  various  forms  of 
governors  and  their  effect  on  the  indicator  card.  The  student  will  supple- 
ment the  class  room  work  by  solving  a  list  of  carefully  selected  problems. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 

Text:  Heat  Engines,  by  Allen  and  Bursley;  Steam  and  Entropy  Tables 
by  Peabody. 

10.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  III. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8,  9. 

( a )    Gas    Engines. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week. 

The  first  nine  weeks  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  internal 
combustion  engines,  based  on  theory  and  practice.  The  various  types  of 
engines  are  studied  with  particular  attention  to  the  fuels  used;  carburet- 
ting;  ignition;  governing;  lubrication;  timing  of  valves;  remedies  for 
troubles ;  general  operating  conditions ;  and  adaptability  of  engine  to  various 
classes  of  service. 

Text:  To  be  announced. 

(bj   Steam  Turbines. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week  extending 
through  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  first  semester.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
theory  and  thermodynamic  problems  of  the  different  types  of  steam  tur- 
bines. The  course  includes  a  complete  description  of  the  principal  types  of 
turbines  installed  in  the  last  few  years;  the  advantages  claimed  for  each 
type;  and  the  reported  efficiencies.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  carefully 
selected  problems  and  written  reports  on  out-side  references. 

Text:     Steam  Turbines  by  Roe. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
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11.    Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  IV. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  10. 

(a)  Compressed  Air. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week  extending 
through  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  second  semester.  The  work  consists 
of  the  mathematical  treatment  of  problems  entering  into  the  production  and 
application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the  air  compressor,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  different  methods  of  cooling, 
and  compounding.  Attention  is  given  to  the  hydraulic  compressor;  the 
measurement  of  air;  friction  of  air  in  pipes;  and  the  air  lift  pump. 

Text:     Compressed  Air,  by  Harris. 

( b )  Refrigeration. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week  extending 
through  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  second  semester.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  entering 
into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigerating  plant.  The  course  includes 
a  complete  description  oi  the  different  types  of  commercial  ice  machines, 
and  systems  of  refrigeration.  A  study  is  made  of  the  can  system;  the  high 
pressure  system;  the  plate  system;  center  freezing  system;  distilling  ap- 
paratus; and  the  care  and  operation  of  refrigeration  plants. 

Text:      To  be  announced. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

108.  Mechanical   Laboratory. 

To  accompany  M.  E.  8. 

A  course  of  fifteen  experiments,  extending  through  the  first  semester. 
The  work  embraces  practice  in  correcting  guages,  comparing  thermometers, 
use  of  the  indicator,  calibrating  meters,  setting  slide  valves,  and  performing 
friction  tests  on  steam  engines. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.;   Junior  E.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

109.  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

To  accompany  M.  E.  9. 

Fifteen  experiments  extending  through  the  second  semester.  The  work 
consists  of  calorimeter  teste,  the  flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  efficiency 
tests  on  oil  engines. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.;  Junior  E.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
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110.  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8  and  9. 

Fourteen  experiments  through  the  first  semester.  The  work  consists  of 
evaporative  tests  of  steam  boilers  under  different  conditions ;  and  the  steam 
consumption  and  power  development  of  an  electric  plant. 

Required  of  Senior  M.  E.;  Senior  E.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

111.  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8,  9  and  10. 

Fourteen  experiments  through  the  second  semester,  consisting  of  steam 
pump  and  injector  tests;  measurements  of  the  flow  of  water;  tests  of  auto- 
mobile engines,  and  automobiles  to  determine  the  power  delivered  at  rear 
wheels,  and  the  tractive  power. 

Required  of  Senior  M.  E. ;  Senior  E.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

112.  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8  and  9. 

This  is  a  course  of  fourteen  experiments  in  the  first  semester  on  calibra- 
tion of  gages ;  calibration  of  water  meters ;  tests  of  steam  pumps ;  the  use  of 
the  indicator;  valve  setting  and  steam  and  gas  engine  tests. 

Elective  for  Senior  U.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

20.    Thesis. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  each  Senior  candidate 
for  a  degree,  must  select  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  on  some  technical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  that  is  acceptable  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  in 
which  the  degree  is  sought.  The  completed  thesis  must  show  originality  and 
ability. 

MECHANICS. 

Professor  Davis. 
Professor  Kiroher. 
Mr.    Meyer. 

1.     Applied  Mechanics  I. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  6,  7  and  8. 

Forces,  their  resolution  and  composition,  concurrent  and  parallel  forces 
in  a  plane  and  in  space;  center  of  gravity;  couples;  non-concurrent  fore* 
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in  a  plane  and  in  space;  moment  of  inertia;  cords  and  pulleys;  rectilinear 
and  curvilinear  motion  with  uniform  and  accelerated  velocities;  harmonic 
motion  and  pendulums. 

Text:     Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Kircher. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics  II. 

Dynamics  of  machinery;  translation  and  rotation  of  a  rigid  body;  com- 
pound pendulum;  work  and  energy;  friction;  belts;  impact. 
Text:     Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 
Two  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  year. 

Professor  Kircher. 

3.  Mechanics  of  Materials  I. 

The  laws  of  mechanics  of  forces  as  applied  to  the  design  of  struc- 
tural parts  of  tension,  compression,  shear,  torsion,  and  bending.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  different  materials  used  in  construction. 

Text:     Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Two  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Davis. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Materials  II. 

Theory  of  flexure  and  torsion  continued;  continuous  beams;  reinforced 
concrete  beams;   columns. 

Three  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  year. 
Text:     Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Professor  Davis. 

6.     Hydraulics. 

A  study  of  the  pressure  of  water  against  dams  and  walls,  and  of  the 
flows  and  pressures  of  liquids  in  pipes,  water  wheels  and  turbines,  together 
with  hydraulic  power  development  in  its  various  applications. 

Text:     Hughes  and  Safford. 

Five  hours  per  week  second  semester  Junior  year. 

Professor  Davis. 

101.     Materials  Testing  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanics   1. 

Physics  2  and  3. 
A  study  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  machines  and  instrments, 
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such  as  the  Cathetometer,  Extensometer,  Optic  Lever,  Testing  Machines,  etc., 
used  in  the  testing  laboratory.  The  capabilities  and  uses  of  the  measuring 
instruments  are  first  taken  up  and  their  accuracy  determined,  after  which 
the  testing  machines  are  studied  by  a  short  series  of  class  experiments.  A 
complete  and  carefully  written  report  on  each  test  performed  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  work. 

First  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

102.     Materials  Testing  Laboratory. 

Prerequisite,  Mat.  Test.  .Lab.   101. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  101.  The  students  work  in  parties  of 
two  or  three,  and  each  party  makes  about  fifteen  individual  tests  in  which 
they  determine  the  strength  and  properties  of  cement,  brick,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable  iron,  etc.  The  true  elastic  curve  of 
steel  and  iron  is  also  obtained.  A  complete  and  carefully  written  report 
on  each  test  performed  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.  and  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  credit. 

Mr.  Meyer. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Professor  MacMahon. 
Professor  Abrams. 

1.  English. 

The  elements  of  good  writting,  supply  of  words,  good  use  and  choice  of 
words,  propriety,  purity,  elegance  of  diction;  violations  of  rules,  barbarisms, 
slang,  solecisms,  are  thoroughly  considered.  After  this,  the  study  is  made 
to  bear  on  analysis  of  sentences,  structures,  clearness,  precision,  strength 
and  harmony,  and  the  periodic  construction.  Practice;  daily  written  or 
oral  exercises.     Frequent  original  composition. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

Text:     Hill's  "Principles  of  Rhetoric." 

Professor  MacMahon. 

2.  English. 

A  continuation  of  Course  1.    Various  classes  of  composition;  narrations, 
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descriptions,  exposition,  argument;  special  problems  of  engineering  writing; 
the  business  letter,  reports,  articles  for  technical  journals.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten work  is  constant. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Required  of  Freshmen. 

Text:     Hill. 

For  reference:  Genung,  Coppens,  Earl's  "Principles  of  Scientific  Writ- 
ing," Woolley,  Sypherd. 

Professor  MacMahon. 

11.  French. 

The  work  begins  with  oral  exercises,  and  conducts  the  student  through 
elementary  grammar,  including  the  more  important  irregular  verbs;  simple 
French  prose  should  be  understood  and  translated  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Easy  conversations  are  introduced. 

Professor  Abmms. 

12.  French. 

This  course  continues  the  proceding  work  in  grammar  and  syntax,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  free  reading  of  standard  prose;  exercises  in  translation 
from  English  into  French  are  frequently  assigned.  The  purpose  is  to  fit  the 
student  for  wider  prefessional  reading. 

Text:     Frazer  and  Squair.     Selected  authors. 

Professor  Abrams. 

21.  German. 

The  easier  grammatical  forms,  as  far  as  the  irregular  verbs  are  gone 
over,  with  translations  and  practical  simple  oral  work. 

Professor  Abrams. 

22.  German. 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  No.  21  in  syntax  and  grammar,  and 
by  conversations,  readings  and  themes  prepared  the  student  to  read  with, 
some  ease  the  standard  German  prose. 

Text:     Spanhooft,  and  selected  authors. 

Professor  Abrams. 
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PHYSICS. 

Professor  Kremer. 
Professor  Kircher. 
Mr.  Jackson.  \ 

[1.     Elementary  Physics  (with  Laboratory). 

(5  hours),  both  semesters. 

This  is  an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  Academy 
students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  Physics. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  in  the  Freshman 
year  of  Engineering,  it  is  listed  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Special  stu- 
dents who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  in  Freshman 
year.] 

2.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

Prerequisite,  Trigonometry,  and  course  P.  1. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  General  or  College  Physics. 
It  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development, 
their  correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Mechanics. 

Four  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Sophomores. 

Text:     Carhart,  University  Physics,  or  Millikan,  University  Course. 

Professor  Kremer. 

3.  Electricity,  Light  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  P.  2. 

In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the  same  analytic  method  is 
pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of 
these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  application  of 
the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena. 

Continuation  of  2.  Four  hours  second  semester.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores. 

Text:     Carhart,  or  Millikan  and  Mills. 

Professor  Kremer. 

192.     Physical  Measurements. 

Quantitative  determination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use 
of  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetome- 
ter,  chronoraph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and 
rigidity,  of  the  composition  of  harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's  mod- 
ulus, Moment  of  Inertia,  etc.    25  experiments. 
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Young's  modulus,  Moment  of   Inertia,  etc.     Determination  of   specific 
heats,  coefficients  of  expansion,  laws  of  gases;  hygrometry.     25  experiments. 
Laboratory  corresponding  to  course  2.     Three  hours  first  semester.    Re- 
quired of  Sophomores. 

Professor  Kremer. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

103.     Physical  Measurements. 

Twenty-five  experiments  covering  the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate 
measurements  of  indices  of  refraction,  critical  angle,  magnifying  power, 
photometry  and  spectrum  analysis.  Electro- static  induction;  theory  of  con- 
denser; measurement  of  resistance;  efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation 
of  alternator  and  transformer. 

Laboratory  corresponding  to  course  3.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Required  of  Sophomores. 

Professor  Kremer. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

6.  Advanced  Physics:     i.     Sound,  Heat,  Light. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  P.  2,  3;  M.  7,  8. 

This  course  goes  into  the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as 
well  as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research ;  and  due  attention  is  given 
to  practical  applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

Two  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  Kircher. 

106.     Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light. 

Prerequisites,  same  as  Course  6. 

A    laboratory    course,    coordinate    with    course    6,    in    which    accurate 
measurements  are  made  in  such  phenomena  as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous' 
curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension,  calorimetry;    Spectrometer,  diffraction  grating, 
polariscope,  bi-prism,  photometer  and  interferometer. 
Four  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  Kremer. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

7.  Advanced  Physics  II.     Electricity. 

The  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  and  modern 
theories  and  methods  are  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  Practical  appli- 
cations receive  due  attention. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  Kircher. 
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107.     Electrical  Measurements. 

Prerequisites,  Course  P.  5  and  M.  8. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  conductors,  elec- 
trolytes, dialectrics,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magnetometer,  self-induc- 
tion, inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  potentials. 

Four  hours,  recitations  and  laboratory;  second  semester.  Required  of 
Juniors. 

Professor  Kremer. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  purchased  the  Milwaukee  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution,  which  had  been  in  operation  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  with  over  a  hundred  graduates  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Later  it  absorbed  the  Milwaukee  University  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution  then  recently  organized.  These  schools  with 
their  students  and  the  strongest  members  of  their  faculties  and  other  in- 
structors formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Night  Law  School  at  Marquette, 
which  began  its  regular  work  under  the  new  order  of  things  and  as  the  only 
night  law  school  in  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after  mature  considera- 
tion and  consultation  with  leading  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  decided 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day  law  school  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  organi- 
zation and  advantages  of  other  standard  law  schools  of  the  country.  The 
day  school  opened  September  26,  1908,  and  will  enter  upon  the  fifth  year  of 
its  work  on  September  22  of  this  year  with  a  faculty  of  twenty-one  regular 
professors  in  addition  to  a  large  corps  of  special  lecturers. 

The  College  of  Law  was  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Hon.  James  Gr.  Jenkins,  as  Dean.  Through  his  influence  some  of  the  best 
legal  talent  has  been  brought  to  Marquette.  To  the  personal  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  Judge  Jenkins  is  due  its  splendid  corps  of  special  lecturers,  the 
strongest  probably  to  be  found  in  any  similar  institution  in  the  West. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own  separate 
building,  formerly  the  Mackie  mansion,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Grand 
avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  remodeled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  work. 
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ADMISSION. 

Evening  Course. 

A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a  four-year  High  School  Course 
and  at  least  one  year  of  College  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  to  admis- 
sion for  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
law,  not  with  a  view  to  practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  or  general 
information,  may  be  admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  special  students, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officers. 

Day  Course. 

Persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are  graduates  of  recognized 
Colleges  and  Universities,  or  who  have  completed  the  four-year  High  School 
Course  and  at  least  one  year  College  Course,  or  have  equivalent  preparation, 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Day  Course  without 
examination,  as  regular  candidates  for  the  LIa  B.  degree.  The  faculty  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English  from  all  students  found 
deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves  in  correct  and  concise  English. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  otters  two  scholarships  to  students  entering  the  law 
school,  and  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements,  which  cover  the  tuition  of 
the  first  year.  The  recipients  are  determined  by  competitive  examination, 
to  which  only  those  are  eligible,  who  offer  evidence  of  their  inability  to  pay. 

THE  FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  College  of  Law 
an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  academic  than  is  found  in  many 
schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  from  the  outset  with  the  practical 
and  everyday  life  of  the  legal  profession. 

But,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  sucessful  teacher.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  the  endeaver  of  the  school  to  secure  for  its  instructors 
men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the  bar,  but  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  best  universities  and  law  schools  of  the  country.     Such  men  possess  not 
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only  wide  empirical  knowledge  of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a  large  city,  but 
also  the  broad,  comprehensive  basis  of  theory  and  method  which  is  indispen- 
sible  to  the  successful  teacher.  The  school  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of  Milwaukee.  Neither 
the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal  education  is  neglected, 
and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers  equipped  with  the  greatest 
professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.:  a  day 
course  and  an  evening  course.  The  circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the  evening  school  of  law  a 
necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  These 
young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day.  However  bright  and  ambiti- 
ous and  well  prepared,  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  courses  given  during 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class 
of  aspirants  we  often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  training 
in  these  night  schools. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and  knowledge 
in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course  and  prospective 
students  should  endeaver  to  enter  the  day  course  if  at  all  possible;  the 
fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  presided  over  by  the  same  officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  day  course  methods,  raises  it  far  above  the  standard  of  ordinary 
proprietary  evening  law  schools.  A  four-year  course  has  been  adopted  and  put 
in  operation.  It  has  been  formulated  after  most  painstaking  study  of  the 
problems  of  sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and  provides  for  training 
in  all  the  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  best  university  law 
schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  lecture  course,  but  the 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations  as  to  attendance,  writ- 
ten examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholarship,  etc.,  as  in  the  day  course 
and,  on  the  whole,  gives  as  substantial  and  thorough  a  preparation  for  prac- 
tice as  any  course  of  this  character  can  give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Both  the  case  method  and  the  text  method  of  instruction  are  used,  the 
case  method  predominating  in  the  day  course  and  the  text  method  in  the 
evening  course,  as  is  indicated  by  the  courses  outlined,  with  a  view  to  the 
distinctive  advantage  of  the  text  method  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge 
and  of  the  case  method  as  a  means  of  training.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
give  the  student  a  broad  institutional  knowledge  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
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ability  to  investigate  and  apply  legal  principles  for  himself  upon  the  basis 
of  their  source  in  the  actual  decisions  of  the  courts. 

PRE-LEGAL  COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to  pursue 
courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government,  English 
and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and  Sociology. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY  AND  MOOT  COURT. 

The  "Dean  Jenkins'  Law  Club"  is  a  voluntary  body,  composed  of  law 
students  of  the  day  and  the  evening  courses,  which,  with  the  hearty  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  faculty  and  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  city,  devotes 
itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public  speaking,  debating,  parlia- 
mentary law  and  the  conduct  of  trials.  Moot  Courts  are  held  by  the  Seniors 
at  which  some  member  of  the  faculty  presides.  These  are  open  to  Freshmen 
and  Juniors  who  may  occasionally  take  part  in  the  preparation  and  trail  of 
cases. 

LOCATION    AND   SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the  law  build- 
ing, Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, from  7  to  9 :  30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9 :  30  o'clock. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  the  city.  It  is  within 
a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divisions  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County  Court  are  in  constant  session. 
The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the  probate  of  estates, 
etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still  further  opportunities  for 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  office  business.  These  ad- 
vantages are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  our  school  can  therefore  offer  prac- 
tical advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  last  years  of  their 
course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of  the  city  during 
part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room  work  by  a  kind  of 
training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and  which  only  a  large  city  can 
afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mil- 
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waukee  offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller  places;  and  for 
all  students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropolitan  city  offers  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institutions,  amusements,  etc.,  which 
come  only  with  the  growth  of  population. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library,  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  Common  Law  Reports, 
the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  inferior 
federal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  re- 
ports, Wisconsin  reports,  the  Northwestern  Reporter,  statutes  and  digests 
of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  text-books, 
leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The  College  of  Law  is  indebted  to  Dean 
James  G.  Jenkins  for  valuable  donations  to  the  library. 

The  magnificent  Public  Library  of  the  city,  containing  187,000  volumes, 
is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for  con- 
sultation and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  withdraw  as  many 
books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee $  5.00 

Graduation  Fee 10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 50.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 30.00 

Special  Examination  Fee 5.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Year 5.00 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  se- 
mester. Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  will  be 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  Fees  are  in  no  case  refunded;  but  students  who  have  paid  tuition 
for  any  semester  and  have  become  unable,  through  sickness  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  to  attend  will  be  credited  the  amount  on  any  subsequent  term 
they  may  attend. 

3.  Examination  Fees,  bills  for  books,  etc.,  are  all  payable  strictly  in 
advance. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  bills  ten  days  before  Commence- 
ment. 
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5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such  examination. 

6.  All  financial  obligations  of  students  must  be  met  before  examina- 
tions may  be  taken,  standings  given  out  or  diplomas  conferred. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  follows: 
First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 

The  University  maintains  a  law  bookstore  where  students  may  be  sup- 
plied without  inconvenience. 

PRIZES. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  the  College  of  Law  is 
enabled  to  offer  valuable  sets  of  law  books  as  prizes  to  the  three  most  worthy 
students  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty. 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the  rate 
of  $4  to  $6  per  week.  Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less.  The 
following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  for  the 
year  at  the  College  of  Law: 

Expenses                               Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Tuition,  per  year,  Day  School $100.00  $100.00  $100.00 

Tuition,  per  year,  Night  School 60.00  60.00  60.00 

Board  and  Room 128.00  160.00  190.00 

Laundry 15.00  20.00  35.00 

Books  and  Stationary 25.00  40.00  50.00 

Incidentals 50.00  75.00  100.00 

Totals  for  Day  Students $318.00         $395.00         $475.00 

Totals  for  Night  Students 268.00  345.00  425.00 

Students  may  apply  at  the  University  for  information  and  direction  as 
to  desirable  board  and  lodging. 

MUSICAL,   LITERARY  AND   ATHLETIC   ORGANIZATIONS. 

All  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University  are  open  » 
to  Students  of  Law.     Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  Orchestra  and 
the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  keep  up 
their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and  talent  for  music  and  song. 
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REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken  as  here- 
inafter outlined. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  Code  Pleading,  Evidence,  Real  Property  II.,  Corporations, 
Equity  II.,  Code  Practice,  Constitutional  Law  I,  Wills  and  Trusts. 
Each  student  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  College  of 
Law,  elect  from  the  rest  of  the  courses  sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of 
hours.    All  third  year  students  must  take  the  course  in  Legal  Ethics. 

3.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  residence 
work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least  the  same  standards  as  the 
College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  resi- 
dence work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full  work; 
but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  or 
Secretary,  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Freshmen 
may  be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  over  90  for  the  three  years' 
work  will  be  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  its  completion 
or  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  time 
will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  for 
good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A  mark- 
ing between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  condition  and  a  marking  under  60  is 
designated  a  failure. 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take  another 
examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.  In  case  of  a  failure  the  subject 
must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  passing  mark  attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester  has 
passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Conditions  may 
be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  next  regular  class  examination  in 
the  subject. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an  examina- 
tion will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure  and  must  take 
the  subject  over  in  class. 
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13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only  be  given 
in  the  senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon  vote  of  the  faculty 
and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  of 
any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Regular  students  desiring  to  change  from  the  evening  to  the  day 
course  will  be  granted  advanced  standing  for  the  number  of  semester  hours 
of  class  work  which  they  have  successfully  completed. 

16.  Students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  residence  three  years.  No 
degree  will  be  given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 


THREE-YEAR   DAY  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law,  or  Study  of  Cases.  This  course 
gives  a  general  outline  of  the  law,  its  nature,  history  and  development.  It 
shows  the  distinction  between  substantive  and  remedial  or  adjective  law,  and 
between  public  and  private  law,  and  the  history  of  the  common  law  in  the 
United  States  and  the  general  trend  of  modifying  and  supplemental  legisla- 
tion. The  course  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  theory  and  function  of 
national  and  state  constitutions  and  a  general  view  of  our  courts  and  their 
jurisdiction  and  systems  of  precedure.     One  hour,  first  semester. 

Woodruff's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  and  Wambaugh's  Study 
of  Cases. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.  The  general  principles  of  the  criminal 
law,  such  as  criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  circum- 
stances affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person,  property, 
statutory  crimes,  criminal  procedure  according  to  the  common  law  and 
under  modern  codes,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin. 

Clark  on  Criminal  Law  and  Milsell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure. 
Three  hours  first  semester. 

Contracts.  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation  and  acceptance, 
consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds,  rights  of  beneficiaries, 
interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  alternative  and  conditional  con- 
tracts, illegality,  impossibility,  fraud,  error,  duress,  recision,  renunciation, 
novation,  accord  and  satisfaction  and  release. 

Keener  Cases  on  Contracts.     Three  hours  first  and  second  semesters. 
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Torts.  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including  trespasses  to  person 
and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate  legal  cause,  contributory 
negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous  occupations,  liabilities  for  in- 
juries by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  interference 
with  social  and  business  relations,  strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 

Cooley  on  Torts.     Two  hours,  first     and  second  semesters. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  Nature  and  kinds  of  per- 
sonal property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments,  statute  of  limita- 
tions, gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties  of  various  kinds  of 
bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and  loss  of  liens. 

Warren  Cases  of  Property,  two  hours,  first  semester. 

Agency.  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  and  master  and 
servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal,  torts,  contracts,  crimes,  lia- 
bilities of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed  principal,  dutes  of  principal 
to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratification  and  termination. 

Reinhardt's  Cases  on  Agency.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Equity.  Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction,  specific  performance 
of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  contracts,  third  persons,  legal 
consequences  of  right  to  specific  performance,  partial  performance,  considera- 
tion, marketable  title,  statute  of  frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defence,  mis- 
take, hardship,  mutuality. 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Vol.  I.  (part.)  Two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Common  Law  Pleadings.  Forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  de- 
fenses, motions,  demurrers,  defects  in  form  and  subtance,  amendments,  de- 
faults, pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in  bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession 
and  avoidance. 

Sunderland  Cases  on  Pleading.  One  hour  first  semester  and  two  hours, 
second  semester. 

Real  Property  I.  Introduction  course  in  real  property,  including  his- 
torical development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin,  and  conveyance,  statute  of  uses, 
trusts,  fixtures  emblements,  etc. 

Warren  Cases  of  Property,  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Property. 
One  hour,  second  semester. 

Second  and  Third  Years. 

Code  Pleading.  Changes  introduced  by  the  codes,  forms  of  action, 
necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer  for  relief,  answers  including 
general  and  special  denials,  new  matter,  equitable  defenses,  counter  claims, 
pleading  several  defenses,  replies  and  demurrers.     (Required.) 
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Sunderland  Cases  on  Code  Pleading  and  Selected  Cases.  Two  hours, 
both  semesters. 

Evidence.  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and  jury,  judicial 
notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  confessions,  rules  of  ex- 
clusion, relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence,  hearsay  and  exceptions, 
the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence,  contents  and  execution  of 
writtings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evidence  rule,  conpetency,  privilege,  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination  of  witnesses.      (Required.) 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence.     Two  hours,  two  semesters. 

Private  Corporations.  Nature,  classification  and  creation  of  corpora- 
tions and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock  subscriptions, 
promoters,  interpretation  of  charters,  formality  of  contracts,  powers  and 
duties  of  directers,  rights  of  stockholders,  dividends,  transfer  of  stock,  for- 
feiture of  charters,  corporate  liabilities,  ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  remedies 
of  creditors,  preferences,  stockholders'  liability,  dissolution,  receiverships, 
foreign  corporations.      (Required.) 

Canfield  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Two  hours, 
first  semester  one  hour  second  semester. 

Real  Property  II.  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights,  easements,  cov- 
enants running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant,  prescriptions,  deeds 
and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants  for  title,  estoppel,  dedica- 
tion, adverse  possession  and  landlord  and  tenant.     (Required.) 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.    Two  hours,  both  semesters.     Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.  Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed  sales,  bills  of 
lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts,  conditions  and 
warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty  or  conditions. 

Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Formal  requisites,  acceptance,  indorsement, 
transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguishment,  obligation  of 
parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice,  negotiable 
instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin. 

Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  (Required.)  Two  hours, 
first  semester. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Difference  between  guaranty  and  surety- 
ship, statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to  subrogation,  in- 
demnity, contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights  against  surety  and 
corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 

Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Municipal  Corporations.  Creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution, 
succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and  services,  local  taxa- 
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tion,  municipal   property,  streets  and  alleys,  municipal  contracts,   liability 

for  torts,  expenditures   and  donations,   indebtedness   and   its  constitution   1 

limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control  of  public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 

Cooley's  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Equity,  II.  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and  prevention  of 
torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance,  of  easements,  interference 
with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights,  including  patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of  interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and 
quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testi- 
mony, duress,  undue  influence  and  illegality.      (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Code  Practice  I.  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem,  in  personam 
and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  service,  of  summons  or 
process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets  and  transcrips,  parties 
filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assessment  of  damages,  entry  of 
judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults  or  vacate  judgments,  amendments, 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases,  striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close,  presen- 
tation of  evidence,  instruction  to  jury,  motions  for  newr  trial.      (Required.) 

Sunderland's  Cases.     One  hour,  first  semester. 

Code  Practice  II.  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  entering,  by  confes- 
sion, enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions,  review  of  judgments 
on  appeal,  finalty  of  judgment,  nature  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  preservation 
of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  ap- 
peals, writs  of  error,  preparation  of  transcript,  assignments  of  error,  hear- 
ings, briefs,  oral  arguments,  judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  rever- 
sal, modification,  costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment, 
garnishment,  replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures.      (Required.) 

Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases.  One  hour,  second 
semester. 

Real  Property  III.  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees  and  fees  tail, 
contingent  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule  against  perpetuities, 
conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  ownership,  curtesy,  dower  mort- 
gages, rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages,  foreclosure,  redemptinon  and  dis- 
charge. 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.     Two  hours  two  semesters. 

Domestic  Relations.  The  course  treats  of  the  rights,  liabilities  and 
disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the  family  relation  or 
not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  legitimacy  and  adop- 
tion, infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward,  citizens  and  aliens.  The 
subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry,  rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's 
property,  transactions  between  spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation, 
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separation,  divorce  and  alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and 
servant,  sometimes  embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connection  with 
agency. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Insurance.  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable  interest,  conceal- 
ment, misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  conditions  precedent  and 
subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers  of  agents,  assignees  and  bene- 
ficiaries, credit  and  employers'  liability  insurance.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire  Policy. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Wills.  Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration,  revocation  and 
republication,  incorporation  by  reference,  probate,  executors,  ademption 
of  legacies,  with  special  attention  to  Wisconsin  statutes.     (Required.) 

Gardner  on  Wills  and  selected  cases.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  The  probate  of  wills  and  intestate 
estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of  guardians,  filing  and 
settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate  descent  and  distribution  of 
real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  Gary's  Probate  Law  and  selected  cases.  One 
hour,  second  semester. 

Constitutional  Law.  I.  Written  constitutions  and  their  amendment, 
power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of  law,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power,  limitations  on 
legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth  amendment,  police 
power  and  eminent  domain.      (Required.) 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Constitutional  Law.  II.  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  express  and 
implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  taxa- 
tion, ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws,  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  interstate  and  international  commerce,  coining  money,  making 
war  and  peace. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity,  territorial 
jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies,  rights  of  action 
and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights,  property  rights,  inheri- 
tance, obligation  ex  del  icto  and  ex  contractu.  Recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights,  personal  relations,  administration  of  estates,  judgments,  obliga- 
tions, 

Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
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Damages.  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages,  exemplary, 
nominal  and  discretionary  demages,  direct  and  consequental  damages,  avoid- 
able consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation,  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value,  interest,  rules  especially  ap- 
plicable to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 

Mechem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Quasi  Contracts.  Mature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi  contractual 
obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official),  unjust  enrich- 
ment, waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake  of  law  or  fact, 
illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  Nature  of  public  employ- 
ment, rights  and  duties,  railroads  and  canals,  telegraph  and  telephone,  light 
and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage,  inns  and  warehouses,  common 
carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability  and  limitation  of  liability,  bills  of 
lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  connection  carriers,  actions  against  carriers, 
tickets,  baggage,  passes,  compensation,  lien. 

Wyman's  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

Partnership.  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  members,  formation, 
nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good- will,  mutual  rights  and 
duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and  in  equity,  powers  of  partners, 
liability  of  partners  to  third  persons,  dissolution  and  consequences  of  dissolu- 
tion, debts,  distribution  of  assets,  limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated 
joint  stock  companies.     (Elective.) 

Burdick  on  Partnership.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Trusts.  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and  constructive 
trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's  interest,  transfer 
of  trust  property  by  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage  or  bankruptcy  of 
cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment  of  trust,  removal,  resig- 
nation and  accounting  of  trustee.      (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Equity  Pleading.  Bills  in  equity,  general  requisites,  multifariousness, 
scandal  and  impertinence,  disclaimer  and  default,  demurrers,  pleas,  answers, 
replications,  cross-bills,  amendments. 

Equity  Rules  of  United  States  Courts.  Van  Zile  on  Equity  Pleading 
or  Thompson's  cases,  and  selected  cases.     One  hour,  second  semester. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  Administrative  regula- 
tions, jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of  orders,  extraor- 
dinary legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,   certiorari,  quowarranto, 
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equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of  office,  eligibility,  appointment, 
election,  acceptance,  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of 
authority,  liability,  special  remedies. 

Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Taxation  and  Public  Revenues.  Nature  of  the  taxing  power  and  con- 
stitutional limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws,  special  assessments, 
collection  of  taxes,  of  taxes  illegally  imposed  and  remedies  for  illegal  taxa- 
tion.    ( Elective. ) 

Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Bankruptcy.  Jurisdiction,  federal  and  state,  who  may  be  bankrupt, 
petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property  passes  to  the  trustee, 
provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  discharge.      (Elective.) 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.     One  hour,  second  semester. 

International  Law.  General  principles  of  international  law,  treaties, 
decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations,  law  of  peace  and 
war. 

Scott's  Cases  on  International  Law.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
(Elective.) 
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EVENING  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Hours  per 
FIRST  SEMESTER     week. 

Torts   (Cooley)    3 

Property   (Gray's  Cases) \% 

Introduction    to    Study    of    Law 
and    Study    of    Cases     (Wam- 

baugh 2% 

Criminal  Law  (Fisher's  Cases.  .  .2% 


Hours  per 
SECOND  SEMESTER     week. 

Contracts    (Benjaimin) 2% 

Property    (including   Bailments) 

(Warren's  Cases) 2% 

Common    Law    Pleading    Tyler's 
Stephens 3 


Second  Year. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 
Municipal  Corporations  (Elliott) 

2% 

Insurance  (Vance) 1 

Quasi  Contracts    (Keener) 2% 

Carriers    (Wymann) 2 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Trusts   ( Ames'  Cases ) 3 

Conflict  of  Laws    (Minor) 3 

Insurance 2 


Third  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sales    (Burdick) Y% 

Partnership    (Burdick) 1% 

Real  Property   (Reeves) 2 

Constitutional  Law   ( Hall ) 1 

Negotiable    Instruments,     ( Bige- 
low) 2 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Wills  and  Probate  (Gardner)  .  .  .2,yz 

Sales 1 

Real  Property 1 

Constitutional  Law 1 

Suretyship  (Childs) 1 

Public  Officers    (Freund's  Cases) 
1% 


Fourth  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Agency  and  Master  and  Servant 

(Huffcut)   2 

Persons  (Spencer) 1 

Equity     and     Equity     Pleading 

(Bispham) 2% 

Damages     (Mechem    &    Gilbert's 

Cases) iy2 

Code  Pleading  (Phillips) 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Evidence  (Hughes) 2 

Persons 1 

Corporations  (Clark) 3 

Damages 1 

Code  Pleading 1 
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GRADUATES. 


Agnew,  Andrew  D.,  1203  Pabst  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alexander,  George,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ammon,  George  R.,  209,  360  Grove  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arnold,  Louis  G.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Artus,  John  G.,  701,  97  Wisconsin  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baer,  Milton  W.,  505  Pabst  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Barman,   George,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ballhorn,  George  E.,  314  Wells  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bartelt,  Arthur  H.,  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Bell,  Mark  Hanna,  Chicago,  111. 

Behrens,  Erick  W.,  Second  Ward  Sav- 
ings Bank,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bemis,  Harry  E.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Bendinger,  Henry,  Wis.  Telephone  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bodenstab,  Henry  H.,  Froede  &  Boden- 
stab,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bowman,    George,    Wm.    Tibbs,    Milwau- 

Braun,   Ernest   W.,   290   Third   St.,    Mil- 

Brozankal'a,  Peter  S.,  493  Mitchell  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burkhardt.  J.  W.,  2011  Fond  du  Lac 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Byron,  Edmund  F.,  215  Galena  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Caldwell,  Lester  M.,  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Carrigan,  E.  J.,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cleaver,  Howard  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Churchill,  Thomas  T.,  Churchill  Bennett 
&   Churchill,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Church,  Arthur  L„  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connelly,  J.  J.,  James  Drought,  Milwau- 
kee,   Wis. 

Cooper,  Archie  A.,  206,  331  Grove  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cordes,  Hon.  Joseph  E.,  Judge  of  the 
Civil   Court. 

Outright,  A.  W.,  Germania  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Dean,  P.  W.,  602,  204  Camp  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Derry,  George  H.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dingeldein,  John  A.,  Keystone  View  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donnelly,  John,  Clarke  &  Donnelly,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Douglas,  Arthur  G.,  Editor  I.  U.  C.  T. 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Drought,  James  T.,  1121  Railway  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Eisner,  Hon.  Richard,  Judge  of  the 
Civil  Court. 

Eller,  Charles,  78  Michigan  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Enders,  H.  H.,  614  Milwaukee  St.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 


Foster,  Albert  W.,  509,  405  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Friedrich,  Charles,  510  Germania  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Friedrich,  Herman  F.,  Jr.,  902  Wells 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fritz,   Oscar  M.,  Circuit  Judge,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Froede,     Albert,     Froede     &     Bodenstab, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frost,  Robert  L.,  1201  Wells  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Fulton,  Frank  D.,  with  Edward  M.  Hy- 
zer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gehrz,  Emil,  Austin,  Fehr  &  Gehrz,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

Gehrz,  Gustav  O.,  Austin,  Fehr  &  Gehrz, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. " 

Gielens,  Henry,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gleiss,  Wm.,  Tomah,  Wis. 

Goeb,  Ralph  J.,  1211  Walnut  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Gorman,  Charles  H.,  1002,  120  Wiscon- 
sin  St.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gregory,  Hon.  John  J.,  Judge  of  the 
Civil  Court,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gross,  Edwin  J.,  708,  114  Grand  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hackbarth,  Otto  G.,  510  Germania  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hannan,  Timothy  J.,  1102  Wells  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayden,  Thomas  F.,  23,  106  Mason  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hedler,   Albert,   Seattle,   Wash. 

Heilbron,  Herman  H.,  8  Cawker  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hennessey,  Richard,  Hennessey  &  Hen- 
nessey, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoe,  Edgar,  with  Fay,  Lewis  &  Bros, 
Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hurley,  John,  with  Winkler,  Flanders, 
Smith,  Bottum  &  Fawsett,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Jennings,  David,  member  Legislature, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jennings,  Frank,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Mil- 
"WRTikcG    "Wis 

Jeske,  Ernst  R.,  407  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Kaney,  John  S.,  City  Hall,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Kaumheimer,  William,  840  Wells  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Kenney,  Frank,  Daniel  Grady,  Portage, 
Wis. 

Klein,  Nathan  W.,  414-416  Pereles  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Klinghoefer,  A.,  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Koenig,  John  H.,  702  Walnut  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Koenig,  Louis,  Asst.  District  Atty.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Koenitzer,  Andrew  H.,  1120  Walnut  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Korbmacher,  William,  867  31st  St.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 
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GRADUATES— Continued. 


Kurtz,  Louis,  President  Badger  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kurtz,  Frank  H.,  157  Insurance  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lambert,  Sylvanus  E.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lecher,  Louis  A.,  804  Pabst  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Leach,  Peter  P.,  Leach  &  Richards,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Leister,  Oscar  H.,  Wussow  Drug  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lenicheck,  Emil,  President  Citizen's  Ab- 
stract &  Title  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leedom,  James  B.,  W.  T.  Durant,  Lee- 
dom  Agency,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leiss,  Hilbert,  Madison,  Wis. 

Leutermann,  Max  J.,  22,  290  3rd  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Linney,  Charles  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Luebke,  George,  756  16th  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mackut,  Frank,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maher,  John  J.,  512  Germania  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manning,  Thomas,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marks,  Caesar  D.,  218  Wells  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

McCreery,  Rex  I.,   Green  Bay,  Wis. 

McGee,  Peter,  216,  114  Grand  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

McMahon,  J.  L.,  Manager  Youghioghcny 
&  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McLogan,  Harry,  Runkel,  Runge  &  Mc- 
Logan,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McVety,  Robert  W.,  309  Grand  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mensing,  George  L,.  Widule  &  Mensing, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minty,  Louis  W.,  302  Germania  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Mueller,  August  rO,,  with  Bloodgood, 
Kemper  &  Bloodgood,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murray,  Thomas  J.,  938  Kinnickinnic 
Ave.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Murlless,  Arthur  G.,  Chicago,  111. 

Naber,  E.  H.,  Mayville,  Wis. 

Newlander,  Alfred,  Legal  Dept.,  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nohl,  Leo  F.,  Nohl  &  Nohl,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Oakes,  John  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O' Boyle,  Oliver,  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwau- 

Otjen,'  Henry  H.,  Otjen  &  Otjen,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

O'Day,  John,  Wis.  Telephone  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Omelia,  Albert,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Pearce,  Harold  E.,  206  Mitchell  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Phillips,  Jos.,  Phillips  &  Phillips,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Porter,  G.  Chester,  Circuit  Court  Re- 
porter,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Poetsch,  Otto  F.,  Supt.  Water  Meter 
Dept.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Poss,  Benjamin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Quarles,  Joseph  V.,  Jr.,  with  Quarles, 
Spence  &  Quarles,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quarles,  Louis,  Lines,  Spooner,  Ellis  & 
Quarles,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reel,  Herman,  Propr.  Milwaukee  Prod- 
uce Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richards,  William  I.,  1029  3rd  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Riemer,  Albert  H.,  2711  Vliet  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Ross,  Herman,  323  Germania  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

Rost,  Frank  S.,  119  W.  Water  St.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

Schinz,  Walter,  32  Cawker  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Seaman,  Horace  M.,  Counsel  for  Security 
Abstract  &  Title  Co.,  1136  Wells 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seeley,  James  J.,  86  Michigan  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Seifert,  C.  C,  516,  114  Grand  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Shaughnessey,   George,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shenners,  Martin  J.,  378  National  Ave., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sheridan,  Hon.  Michael  S.,  County 
Judge,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sidler,  Cornelius  A.,  503  Free  Press 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smith,    Edwards   H.,   Madison,   Wis. 

Stebbins,  Albert  K„  307  Mitchell  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stone,   Pat.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Stover,  John  S.,  Stover  &  Stover,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Stover,  Paul,  Stover  &  Stover,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Strauss,  Isaac  G.,  Free  Press  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Tierney,  Jos.,  Glicksman,  Gold  &  Cor- 
rigan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thieman,  John  F.,  606,  221  Grand  Ave., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Tiefenthaler,   G.  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Timmermann,  Lawrence  J.,  22,  200 
Third  St.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Trost,  Hugo  J.,  Pereles  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kfiG    "^V^is 

Tullar,  Maurice,  Tullar  &  Lockney,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

Veech,   Edward  R.,    Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Waldron,  Frank,  with  Lawrence  Olwell, 
'  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wallis,  John  A.,  307  Mitchell  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walker,  William  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weil,  Sol.,  Thompson  &  Weil,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

West,  Henry  T„  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Westfahl,  Fred  C,  Federal  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Weissleder,  Geo.  H„  816  Winnebago  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Widule,  George  C,  Widule  &  Mensing, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Williams,  Catherine,  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wilmot,  W.  Wilmot,  457  Broadway,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wright,  Samuel,  403  Germania  Bldg., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Woodmansee,    John    F.,    Daily    Reporter 

Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wood,     Sterling    M.,    1108,    221    Grand 

Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GRADUATES,  1913. 


Baer,  Joseph  A.    (Honorary) 
Donovan,  Timothy  P. 
O'Connell,    William   C. 
Sondel,  David  A. 
Wenzel,  Edwin  A. 


Dempsey,  Raymond 
Mayer,  Walter  F. 
Sander,  John 
Stein,  Nathan 


GRADUATES,  1914. 


Affeldt,  Francis 
Burns,  George,  M.A. 
Carter,  Francis 
Collins,   Jeremiah 
Desrosiers,   Marie 
Higgins,  Edward 
Higgins,  Daniel 
Jaekels,  Raymond,  M.A. 
Kenney,  Reginald 
Mattison,  Walter 


Mee,  Walter 
Megan,  Francis 
Megan,  V.  Giles 
Owens,  Elmer 
Redfield,  Francis 
Rosenberg,  Edmund 
Rouiller,  Clarence 
Swietlik,  Francis,  M.A. 
Weller,  Arvid 
Graf,  Adolph   (Honorary) 


Series  III.    Vol.  1. 


Number  2 


BULLETIN 


CATALOGUE    1916 
FEBRUARY 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


Marquette  Universit; 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the 
elor's  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  leading  t< 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

School  of  Medicine. 

A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Medicine;  a  course  of  Embalming  is  of- 
fered, also,  at  the  Medicine  School. 

College  of  Law,  including: 

a)  A  Day  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Law. 

b)  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

a)  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Denta 
Surgery. 

b)  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 

Surgery. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics,  including: 

a)  The  School  of  Business  Administration. 

b)  The- School  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  including: 

a)  The    two-year    course    leading   to    the    degree   of    Graduate   in 
Pharmacy. 

b)  The  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. 

c)  Four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
[in  Pharmacy]. 

d)  The  Short  Course  in  Pharmacy. 

Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.    A  three-year  course. 

Department  of  Music. 

Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music — Instruction  in  Piano, 
Vocal,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instruments. 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Elocution  and  Art  of. 
Expression,  Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 

Marquette  Academy. 

Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  Courses,  and 
Courses  Preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

University  Extension  Department,  including: 

a)  The  Evening  Classes  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Engineering. 

b)  Lecture    Courses,    conducted    by    the    Faculties    of    Arts    and 
Sciences,  Engineering,  Law  and  Economics. 

Summer  School. 

Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August. 
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DIRECTORY. 

Vt  ARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY, 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noon  an,  S.  J.,  President. 
Address: — Marquette   University,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

M  MEtQUETTE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 
Address: — Marquette   University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

Hon.  James  Graham  Jenkins,  LL.D.,  Dean. 
Address: — Marquette  University,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean. 
Address: — Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf.  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean, 
Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

Hugh  C.  Russell,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CO  [.LEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING, 
John  C.  Davis,  C.E.,  Dean. 
Address: — Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 

Rev.  George  A.  Deglman,  S.  J.,  Regent. 

Charles  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S,  J.,  Director  of  School  of  Journalism. 

Address: — Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

1.  School  of  Business   Administration. 

2.  School  of  Journalism. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Mr.  Liborius  Semmann,  Dean. 
Address:— 223-225  Tenth  Street. 
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CALENDAR— 1916. 

Jan.    19.     Semester  Examinations. 

Feb.      1,     Tuesday.     Second  Semester  opens,  Arts,  Economics,  Engineering. 
Music. 

Feb.      7,     Monday.     Second    Semester    opens,    Law,    Medicine,    Dentistry, 
Pharmacy. 

Feb.    22,  Tuesday.     Washington's  Birthday,  National  Holiday. 

Mar.    16.  President's  Day. 

Apr.    20,  Thursday.     Easter  Recess. 

Apr.    25,  Tuesday.     Classes  resumed,  8:00  A.  M. 

May    30,     Tuesday.     Memorial   Day.     Close  of  Session,   Engineering,  Eco- 
nomics, Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

June     5,  Seqq.     Final  Examinations,  Law,  Medicine,  Arts,  Pte-medical. 

June  15,  Thursday.     Commencement   Exercises. 

June  26,  Monday.     Opening  of  Summer  Session,  Arts  and  Scienc ;es. 

Aug.      4,  Friday.     Close  of  Summer  Session. 

Sept.     5,  Tuesday.     Registration,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sept.     6.  Opening  of  Session  1916-17,  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sept.  14,     15,    16,   Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday,    Registration,   Law,    Pre- 
medical,   Medical,   Economics. 

Sept.  18,     Monday.     Opening  of   schools   in   Economics,   Law,   Pre-medical 
and  Medical  courses.      (Late  registration  calls  for  extra  fee.) 

Sept.  28,     29,  30,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.     Registration  for  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy  Classes. 

Oct.  2,  Monday.     Opening  of  Schools  in  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Nov.  29,  Wednesday.  4:00  P.   M.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  4,  Monday.     Classes  resumed,   8:00  A.   M. 

Dec.  21,  Thursday.     4:00  P.  M.     Christmas  Holidays,  till  Jan.  3,  1917. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1907  its  history  is  the  history  of  Marquette 
College,  which,  though  opened  only  in  1881,  was  planned  much  further 
back,  even  before  1850.  The  need  of  a  Catholic  College  was  an  all-absorbing 
thought  with  the  Right  Reverend  John  Martin  Henni.  In  1848  he  made  a 
trip  to  Europe.  While  passing  through  Belgium  he  providentially  met  the 
Chevalier  J.  G.  de  Boeye,  of  Antwerp,  who  placed  in  his  hands  the  sum  of 
$16,000  with  which  to  found  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesii3.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  return  Bishop  Henni 
had  bought  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  Academy  grounds  bounded  by 
State  and  Prairie,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
square  was  acquired  by  the  Jesuits  only  in  1863. 

In  1855  the  Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  Milwaukee  and  took  charge  of 
St.  Gall's  parish  on  Second  and  Sycamore  Streets.  There  two  years  later 
they  opened  a  school  known  as  St.  Aloysius  Academy.  This  was  supplanted 
in  1864  by  a  new  building,  the  St.  GalPs  Academy,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  pupils.  The  Academy  was  not  a  mere 
elementary  school;  the  boys  were  taken  through  several  years  of  classics, 
elementary  rhetoric,  science,  and  mathematics;  and  many  of  Milwaukee's 
prominent  citizens  received  their  education  within  its  walls. 

On  March  22,  1864,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  empowered  "to  grant  such  literary  honors  and 
degrees  as  its  Trustees  may  deem  proper."  Its  legal  title  was  Marquette 
College.  However,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  Marquette  College  build- 
ing on  Tenth  and  State  Streets,  now  the  Academy  building,  was  erected. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  August  15th  of  that  year.  "In  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice  which  will  henceforth  bear  the  honored  name  of 
'Marquette  College,'  "  said  Hon.  William  T.  Onahan,  of  Chicago,  on  that 
occasion,  "we  share  in  an  act  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary and  explorer,  which  will  be  greatly  welcomed  and  heartily  applauded 
by  all  who  esteem  virtue  and  admire  heroism.  The  historian  Bancroft 
prophesied  of  Marquette  that  the  west  will  build  his  monument.  The  monu- 
ment which  the  historian  perhaps  contemplated  is  not  yet  begun.  But  this 
college  will  be  after  all  the  most  fitting  and  most  acceptable  monument  to 
the  Christian  Apostle,  and  most  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  life  and  mis- 
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sion."  Classes  were  opened  in  September  of  the  following  year,  and  in  1887 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Marquette's  first  grad- 
uates. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to  Marquette 
University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  School  in  1908. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence 
on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the 
Law  School,  which  up  to  this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette 
College  building.  During  the  same  Summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  build- 
ing erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September,  1910, 
the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Econom- 
ics, opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909,  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patronage  with  every  session.     In 

1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a  fine  property  on  Tenth  Street, 
between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the  best  material  advantages  for  the 
study  of  music,  in  classroom  and  concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years, 
extension  work   has  been  carried  on,   principally,   in   evening  classes.     In 

1912,  the  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette 
University  came  to  a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University, 
of  possession  and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were  merged  in  the  new  Med- 
ical Department  of  Marquette  University,  with  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
College  Faculties,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  with  a  clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern 
requirements  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are 
evidence  that  the  desire  of  the  medical  profession  in  Wisconsin,  for  a  first- 
elass  Medical  College,  is  now  realized  in  the  Marquette  University  Medical 
Department.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  School  of  Medicine  was  accorded 
a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been  con- 
ducted under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has  been 
rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given  proof 
of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  to  make 
the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as  their  re- 
sources allow. 
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The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and 
ability  in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense  beyond 
personal  support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty  of  Mar- 
quette have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  fact  explains 
how  it  is  that  Marquette  could  have  established  and  maintained  its  institu- 
tions as  it  has  done,  since  the  income  derived  from  tuition  in  the  Academic 
and  Collegiate  departments  is  necessarily  small.  Services  without  salary, 
and  economy  in  administration  explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College  would 
appear  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  college  endowments  of  the 
present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has  been  the  recipient  of 
only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  Building  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  If,  how- 
ever, the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part  be  furnished  by  public 
spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  small  surplus  from  tuition 
charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable  advancement,  and  on  the  other 
money-making  cannot  be  a  motive  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  or  any 
such  institution.  Hence  neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  considered, 
nor  can  the  betterment  of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  unwise  econ- 
omy in  equipment  be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and  prudent 
administration  will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once  it  is 
fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  must 
"ome  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control  of  the  University. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  all's  Academy. 

1864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates  receive  the  B.  A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1907 — The  legal  title  of  the  institution  becomes  Marquette  University. 

1907 — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  University. 

1908 — The   Milwaukee   Law    School    becomes   the   Law   Department   of   the 

University. 
1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 
1908 — Property  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 

Street. 
1909 — Summer  session  organized. 
1910 — Maekie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 
1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 
1910 — Robert   A.   Johnston    College  of   Economies   opened   with    School    of 

Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 
1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.     Affiliation  dissolved  at 

the  close  of  the  school  year. 
1911 — Marquette  University  Conversatory  of  Music  organized. 
1912-13 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of  Trinity 
Hospital  and  Home  for  Nurses:  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 

and  Pharmacy  of  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 
1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the  Medical 

Department  of  Marquette  University. 
1915 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Statement. — The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting 
link  between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  Aa 
the  University  is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
and  as  such  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and  development 
of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two,  enabling  the  faculty  of 
the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-opera- 
tion of  public-spirited  citizens  in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  representa- 
tive nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to  the  beet 
means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational  requirements  of  the 
city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of  the  University  efficient  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  community. 


MEMBERS. 

Most  Rev.  Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  D.D Archbishop  of  Milwaukee 

Hon.  Gerhard  A.  Bading,  M.D Mayor  of  Milwaukee 

William  Geo.  Bruce Secretary  M.  &  M.  Association 

Hon.  Paul  D.  Carpenter Ex- Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee 

ignatz  Czerwinski Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Humphrey  J.  Desmond Editor,  Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee 

F.  K.  Espenhain President,  Espenhain  Co. 

Gen.  Otto  H.  Falk President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

Albert  Friedmann , Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

John  G.  Gregory Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin 

Hon.  James  G.  Jenkins Judge  U.  S.  District  Court  ( retired ) 

Harry  S.  Johnston President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  Kearney Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

John  II.  Kopmeier .- Pres.,  Wis.  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

John   H.    Moss Manufacturer 

Thomas  J.  Neaey Manufacturer 

Col.  Gustav  Pabst President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

William  Woods  Plankinton Capitalist 

August  Rebhan  Insurance 

A.  T.  Van  Scoy Ass't  Secy,  I.  H.  C.  of  America 

Edward  A.  Uhriof President,  Milwaukee- Western  Fuel  Co. 


MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY.  IS 


LEGAL  TITLE 

"MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY" 

OF 

MILWAUKEE,   WISCONSIN, 


Board  of  Trustees 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  President. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J.,  Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 
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FACULTY  1916. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

President  of  the  University:   Lecturer,  Professional  Ethics. 

ABRAMS,    BERNARD   A., 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

ACKERMAN,  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ATKINSON,  CHARLES  R.,  PH.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics. 

BACH,  HUGO, 

Violoncello. 

BACH,  JAMES  A.,  M.D., 

Department  Director,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

BACKUS,  HON.  A.  C,  LL.B., 

Criminal  haw. 

BALOW,  CHARLES, 
Cornet. 

BANZHAF,  HENRY  L.,  D.D.S., 

Demi,  Dental  College:    Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry:    Superintend- 
ent of  Trinity  Hospital. 

BARTA,  E.  M.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

BARTLETT,  WALTER,  S„  L.L.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

BAUR,  E.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

BECKER,  WILHELM,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

BELL,  MISS  LOTTIE, 

Public  Speaking:   Dramatic  Art. 

BELTON,  HENRY  F., 
Clarinet. 
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BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H.,  L.L.B., 
Dented  Jurisprudence. 

BENSON,  W.  J.,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Anatomy. 

BENTZIEN,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.?  B.S.,  Chem.  E., 

Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

BLUMENTHAL,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BOORSE,  L.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BRAINARD,  F.  K.,  E.E.,  B.S.M.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

von  BRIESEN,  ERNEST,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Conflict  of  Laios. 

BRUINS,  D.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BRUMBAUGH,  E.  V.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Analysis. 

BUELL,  ADAMS, 
Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,  ANTON,  Mus.B., 

Piano:    Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

BURBACH,  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

BURCKHARDT,  OSCAR, 

Professor,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Mathematics. 

BURNS,  GEORGE  M.A.,  L.L.B., 
Contracts. 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Dental  College. 

BURTON,  J.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
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CAFFREY,  A.  J,,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

CARVER,  THOMAS, 
Bassoon. 

CASEY,  MISS  N.  E., 

Superintendent,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

CAVANEY,  JAMES,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  L.L.B., 
Common  Law  Pleading:    Torts. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

COLLINGBOUKNTE,  RUTH, 
Violin. 

COX,  Le  GRAND  M.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor,  Clinical  Dentistry:   Director  X-Ray  Laboratory. 

CHRISTOPH,  Miss  MAY, 
Piano. 

CRONYN,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

DANFORTH,  J.  S.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clini<cal  Dentistry. 

DANIHY,  Rev.  JOHN,  S.  J., 

Director  and  Professor,  School  of  Journalism.    English  Literature. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  CHARLES,  C.E., 

Dean :  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DEGLMAN,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J., 

Regent,  Sclwol  of  Economics :   Senior  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Sociology,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

DEVLIN,  Rev.  TERENCE  H„  S.  J., 

Regent,  M.  U.  Conservatory  of  Music. 

DOLLERT,  F.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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DROEGKAMP,  0.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.  D, 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

ELWERS,  GEORGE  E.,  B.S., 
Botan y :    Pha rma cognosy. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  (Loud.)  M.R.C.S.   (Eng.), 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ.,  LL.B., 
Torts. 

EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

FARMER,  CHESTER  J.,  M.A., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

FEDERSPIEL,  M.  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Orthodontics. 

FELLMAN,  G.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  PediatHcs. 

FIELDING,  Miss  ESTELLE, 

Elocution:    Children's  IAtemture  Classes,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 

FINK,  ALBERT, 

Normal  Class  for  Violin  Teachers. 

FINNEGAN,  Rev.  HUGH  M.  P.,  &  J., 
Chaplain. 

FLAHERTY,  Miss  FRANCES, 

Piano;  Kindergarten  Music  Classes. 

FLANCHER,  E.  A,.  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

FLEER,  Miss  EMMA, 
Piano. 

FOLEY,  Rev.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J., 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

FORD,  W.  B.,  M.D., 

Ass-istant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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FORTIER,  CAMILLE  II.,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Roentgenology. 

FORTNEY,  LORAIN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economic*  and  Finance. 

FRANKEL,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Dermatology . 

FRIEND,  L.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

FRUMVELLER,  Rev.  A.  F.,  8.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Director,  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics. 

FUERSTENAU,  L.  A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

GAGE,  C.  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GALLOGLY,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

GAUERKE,  ARNO  C,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

GORDON,  PERCY  H.,  M.C.S., 

Instructor  in  Insurance  and  Insurance  Salesmanship. 

GOSLEE,  HART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRAMLING,  HENRY,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GRUENTHANER,  MICHAEL,  S.  J., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  German. 

GUY,  J.  E.,  M.D., 

Instructor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HARDGROVE,  T.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Lecture  on  Dental  Pathology. 

HARRIMAN,  H.  M.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 
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HARRINGTON,  T.  L.,  M.D.. 

Lecturer,  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

HAUKOHL,   ROBERT  G.?   A.B., 

Registrar,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy:  Lecturer  on  Dental  History. 

HAYES,  DENIS  J.,  M.D., 
Professor,  G.  U.  Surgery. 

HEALY,  R.  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

HEEB    HENRY,  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

*HEMANN,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  ft  J., 

Regent,  M.  U.  Conservatory  of  Music. 

HENDERSON,  M.  E.,  M.D.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

HENNIGER,  OTTO, 

Trombone. 

HERNANDEZ,  JOAQUIN,  B.S.C.E., 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

HIGGINS,  S.  G.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  mid  Throat. 

HINZ,  A.  F.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

HOENIG,  LUDWIG, 
Double  Bass. 

HOHENSCHUH,  W.  P., 

Professor  of  Embalming. 

HOLLANDER,  HARRISON, 

Piano.  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition. 

HOPK1NSON,  DANIEL,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

HOPKINSON,  ROY  S.,  D.D.S., 
Lecturer  on  Anaesthesia. 


^Died.  December,  1915. 
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HOPKINSON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.  B.,  LL.B., 
Equity. 

JENKINS,  Hon.  JAMES  GRAHAM,  L.L.D., 
Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

JENNINGS,  ARTHUR  A.,  D.D.S., 

Professor,  Dental  Metallurgy,  Prosthetic  Teohnie. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D., 

Dean:   Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Medicine. 

KALMAN,  Miss  LAURA, 

Piano. 

KANE,  HENRY  VICTOR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B. 
Code  Practice:    Domestic  Relations. 

KASTNER,  A.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KENNEY,  G.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

KESTLY,  R.  C,  D.D.S,. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

KIRCHER,  Rev.  IGNATIUS  B.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics:  Applied  Mechanics:   Geology,  Laboratory. 

KRAUSE,  O.  G.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

KREMER,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J.? 

Regent,    School    of   Engineering:     Director,    Department    of   Physics. 
Astronomy. 

KREMERS,  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KREUTZER,  A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

KRISTJANSEN,  H.  T.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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KRUEGER,  BERNARD,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Medicine. 


KUHNMUENCH,  ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

LAMBECK,  F.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology . 

LAUGHLIN,  DANIEL  M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

LaVALLE,  LOUIS, 

Vocal  Instruction:    Classes  for  Opera. 

LaVALLE,  Mrs.  LOUIS, 

Assistant  in  Classes  for  Opera. 

LeCRON,  W.  L.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

LEICHT,  JOHN, 

Organ:    Director  of  Glee  Club:    Theory  of  Music. 

LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

LEVINGS,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Director  of  Department,  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

LILLIE,  O.  R.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

LOTZ,  OSCAR,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professoi'  of  Medicine. 

LUEHRJNG,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S., 
Instructor  in  Histology . 

MacMAHON,  Rev.  HUGH  B.,  S.  J., 

Regent   of  Law   School:    Junior  Philosophy,    History    of  Philosophy, 
English. 

McBEATH,  HENRY  F.}  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

McCABE,  HENRY  F.,  M.D., 
Instructor  m  Obstetrics. 

McGRATH,  BERNARD  FRANCIS,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  and  Junior  Surgery. 
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McINTYRE,  EUGENE  L.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Equity. 

MeJUNKIN,  F.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Department  Director  and  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

McMAHON,  STEPHEN  J.,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Evidence,  Wills,  Statutes  and  Wisconsin  Cases. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MATCHETTE,  WILLIAM  H., 

Musical  Director  of  Opera. 

MAYER,  FREDERICK  C,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MAYER,  Mrs.  F.  C, 
Violoncello. 

MILES,  L.  M.,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Physiology. 

MITCHELL,  R.  K.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

MITTEN,  ARTHUR  A,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOLLINGER,  S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOULINIER,  Rev.  CHARLES  B.,  S.  J., 

Regent  of  Medical  College:   Professor  of  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

MUELLER,  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

MUENZNER,  RICHARD  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophtitalrnology. 

MULLEN,  Miss  GENEVIEVE, 

Vocal  Classes:    Children s  Chorus  Classes. 

MURPHY,  Rev.  JOSEPH  A.,  S.  J.; 

Dean,  Coilege  of  Arts  amd  Sciences;  Latin,  Greek  Elocution. 

MYERS,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
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NEILSON,  G.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

NEILSON,  WALTER  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

NEUDECK,  OTTO, 
French  Horn. 

NOLTE,  LEWIS  G.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

O'BOYLE,  OLIVER  L.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Elementary  Law:    Cases. 

O'CONNOR,  Rev.  JOHN  F.,  S.  J., 

Professor,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

O'DONOVAN,  TIMOTHY  W.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  m  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

PACKMAN,  Miss  EDITH, 
Piano. 

PATEK,,  A.  L.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PEAIRS,  RALPH  P.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics. 

PEEGE,  Miss  CHARLOTTE, 

Vocal  Music. 

PETERSEN,  A.  C, 

Flute,  Piccolo,  Cornet. 

PFISTER,  FRANZ,  M.D., 

Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

PINNEY,  JAMES  0.,  C.E., 

Lecturer  on  Bridge  Engineering. 

POWERS,  H.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

PURDY,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Professor,  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professoi*  of  Surgery. 
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PURTELL,  JOHN  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

PURTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,  THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer,  Special  Dental  Pathology. 

QUICK,  E.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery. 

REGAN,  E.  D.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

REINEKING,  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

RENZ,  ERNEST, 
Viola. 

RHEINECK,  A.  P.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

•RICHTER,  ARTHUR  W.,  A.B.,  J.D., 

Secretary,  Laic  School. 

RIX,  CARL,  LL.B., 

Real  Property,  II,  III. 

ROETHKE,  R.  W.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

ROGERS,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

ROHDE,  A.  C,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

ROSEN BAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor,  Operative  Dentistry. 

ROSS,  GEORGE  L.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

ROSS,  WILLIAM  L,  A.B., 

Instructor,  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 


Resigned,  January,  1916. 
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ROWLAND,  RALPH, 

Violin:    Normal  Class  for  Teachers. 

RUDGE,  Rev.  EUGENE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  L.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

RUSSELL,  HUGH  C,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Dean,  Pharmacy  Department :    Materia  Medica. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D,. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A.,  B.S.C.E., 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

SCHILLER,  L.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor-  of  Dermatology. 

SCHLICHTE,  A.  A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Secretary   and   Acting    Dean    of   Law  Department:     Trusts,   Personal 
Property,  Insurance,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SCHULZ,  Miss  MATHILDA, 
Piano. 

SCHWARTZROCK,  Mrs.  AGNES  WING, 
Vocal  Music. 

SEILER,  A.  M...  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMMANN,  LIBORIUS, 

Dean:   Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition:    Normal  Class  for 
Teachers. 

SEVERIN,  ILO  PAULUS, 
Piano. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  A.B.. 
Accounting. 

SHERIDAN,  Hon.  MICHAEL  S.,  LL.B., 

Probate  Practice. 
SHIBATA,  G.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
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SIFTON,  H.  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

SPENCER,  EDWARD  W.,  LL.B., 
Contracts. 

STAHL,  WILLIAM  C, 

Guitar,  Ma/ndolin,  Banjo. 

STERN,  Hon.  ERIC,  L.L.B., 

Quasi-Contracts,  Partnership. 

STOCKINGER,  R.  E.,  Ph.G., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

STODDARD,  O.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  S., 

Instructor  m  Journalism. 

SURE,  J.  H.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

SWIETLIK,  FRANCIS  X.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Personal  Property. 

THEISSEN,  R«v.  AUGUSTINE  D.,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS,  J.  S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

TISDALE,  L.  C,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TRACY,  HENRY  C,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Anatomy. 

TREIS,  Miss  ELSIE, 

Instructor  in  Elocution,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 

TURNER,  C.  L.,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Biology. 
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UMBREIT,  A.  C,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Constitutional  Law,  Criminal  Law  Procedure,  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, Study  of  Cases. 

Van  de  ERVE,  JOHN,  M.A..  M.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Dean :    Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Physiology. 

WALLNER,  E.  F.,  Fh.C., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALLIN,  IVAN  E.,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WARFIELD,  L.  M.,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

WASHBURN,  R.  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

WASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

WATTS,  Miss  LILLIAN, 

Public  School  Music,  History  of  Music,  Sight  Singing,  Normal  Class  for 
Vocal  Teachers. 

WEAVER,  Mrs.  IVA  BIGELOW, 
Vocal  Music. 

*WEBSTER,  WILLIAM  CLARENCE,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  College  of  Economics  and  School  of  Business  Administration. 

WEEGE,  W.  F.,  M.D.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

WEIDNER,  M.  C,  M.D.. 

Instructor,  Dermatology,  Syphilis. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

WHITE,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

WILK,  Miss  EDNA, 
Piano. 


*Resigned,  January,  1916. 
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WILLETT,  P.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  LL.B., 

Corporations,  Code  Practice,  Cotweyancy. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  W.3  D.D.S., 

Instructor  m  Clinical  Dentistry. 

W1NSAUER,  HENRY, 

Violin;  Director,  M.  U.  Band,  Orchestra,  Mandolin  Club. 

WITTE,  W.  C.  R,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WOOD,  ERNEST  H.,  B.S., 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WUERL,  WILLIAM  J., 

Violin. 

YAFFE,  A.,  M.D.. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

YATES,  J.  L.,  A.B.,  M.D.; 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

ZAUN,  G.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthamology. 

ZAVADIL,  ANTONY, 

Public  Speaking:    Dramatics,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 

ZIVNUSKA,  J.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As  edu- 
cators they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of  both  mind 
and  heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  edu- 
cation, and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to  habits  of  virtue,  while 
offering  them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the  highest  mental  culture.  It  is 
their  ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous 
habits  and  sound  religious  convictions. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great  Educa- 
tor's Series,  by  Scribner,  and  Swickerath's  Jesuit  Education,  by  Herder, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making  either  a  scientific  or  historical  study  of 
that  system  have  abundant  sources  of  information. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  ordinarily  require 
four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
prescribed  one,  especially  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  considered  essen- 
tial that  the  branches  that  belong  most  to  general  education  and  form  the 
basis  for  future  progress  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study  during  these 
two  years.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  greater  latitude  of  choice  is 
allowed  to  the  student.  During  these  years  the  principal  stress  is  laid  on 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in 
mental  development  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational  Philosophy  as  a  means 
of  developing  young  manhood  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results  philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after  light,  with 
teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing  the  contradictory  sys- 
tems which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without  any  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded;  but  it  must  pre- 
sent a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the 
established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite 
propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
With  such  a  definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes 
more  acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of  a 
proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are  readily  de- 
tected, and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind 
with  mind. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University,  in  its  collegiate  department, 
gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This  will  be  seen  from 
a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curriculum. 
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The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accomodation  of  students.  Those 
coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee  will,  however,  be  able  to 
find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Students 
coming  to  the  city  should  apply  at  once  at  the  College  office  on  Grand  Ave- 
nue and  Twelfth  Street. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of  the 
closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  Catholic  students 
are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruction  and  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College;  yet 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  good  results 
are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College 
regulations,  serious  application  and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  on. 
Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  effective  correction  and  even  to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students 
are  requested  to  consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing 
the  conduct  and  diligence  of  students. 


REGULATIONS. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  course,  must  cany  at  least  eighteen 
hours  of  the  weekly  work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  registered. 
Otherwise,  he  will  be  entered  as  a  "special"  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  credit  for  work  done  in 
residence.  For  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  senior  year  must  have  been  in  residence, 
for  both  semesters.  In  the  matter  of  "entrance  requirements,"  no  exceptions 
will  be  made  for  "special"  students.  For  promotion  or  for  graduation,  a 
passing  mark  of  70%  must  be  attained  in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects 
for  the  class.    The  mere  general  average  of  70%  will  not  be  enough. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as  failure 
in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies.  When  a  valid 
excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound,  by  extra  work,  to 
repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his  instructor  for  advice 
in  the  matter.  Unexcused  absence  for  more  than  four  recitation  periods, 
in  any  branch,  may  subject  the  delinquent  to  failure  in  that  branch,  and 
he  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  rest  of  his  work  in  that  subject.  Lack  of 
punctuality  will  subject  the  offender  to  loss  of  credit  in  his  class-standing, 
and  if  persisted  in,  may  call  for  effective  correction  or  even  for  suspension. 
No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  semester  examinations  who  has 
not  satisfied  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 
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The  quarterly  reports  sent  to  Parents  and  Guardians,  to  inform  them 
of  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their  care,  call  for  serious  con- 
sideration. The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concerning 
the  welfare  of  individual  students.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
points  in  reports :  A  grade  of  70%  or  over  is  satisfactory.  A  grade  between 
50%  and  70%  imposes  a  "condition,"  requiring  the  student,  within  the 
semester  following,  to  pass  another  examination  in  the  conditioned  subject. 
A  failure  to  remove  the  condition  within  the  appointed  time,  or  a  grade 
below  50%,  will  require  a  repitition  of  the  semester  work  in  the  study  so 
graded.  This  is  matter  of  special  importance  for  the  notice  of  Parents  and 
Guardians.  The  course  of  studies  is  so  arranged,  and  the  classes  are  sa 
conducted,  as  to  make  success  possible  for  the  average  conscientious  student. 
Each  semester,  a  day  is  set  for  the  condition  examinations.  For  these  exam- 
inations, the  fee,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  one  dollar.  Condition  exam- 
inations, on  other  than  the  appointed  days,  will  be  granted,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Unless  excused  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  College,  all  the  Catholic 
students  must  be  present  every  class  day  at  8:30  A.  M.  Their  religious 
and  moral  training  will  be  the  special  care  of  the  College  authorities.  They 
shall  also  be  present  for  the  annual  retreat  of  the  students,  even  though 
not  residents  of  Milwaukee. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  diligence 
in  study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  College  building  is  strictly  prohibited.  Speech  or 
conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

EXPENSES. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  all  classes,  ten  months $60.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Biology,  Laboratory  fee 5.00 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Athletic  Association  fee 5.00 

Condition  examination   (on  date  set) 100 

Condition  examination,  not  on  date  set 2.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.B.,  B.S 10.00 

Fee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

The  fee  for  the  Athletic  Association  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matric- 
ulation, or  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session. 

Payments  for  condition  examination  must  be  made  invariably  before 
the  examination. 
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Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually 
in  advance.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dis- 
missal or  protracted  illness. 

Students  whose  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  are  not  settled  will  not 
be  admitted  to  examination. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  college  at  the  rate  of 
$4  to  $5  per  week.    Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character,  and  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  High  School 
or  College  which  they  last  attended. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  satisfy  the  conditions  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  aim  to  enter,  or  present 
a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  an  institution  of  equal  standing.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  Class  will  be  granted: 

(a)  To  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  the 
Marquette  x\cademy. 

(6)  To  graduates  of  those  High  Schools  which  are  accredited  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  presentation  of  a  copy  of  the  detailed  program 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  them  in  such  schools.  As  Greek  is  required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  special  class  will  be  arranged  for  those 
who  enter  without  credits  in  that  study. 

Other  applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  by  passing  examinations 
in  High  School  subjects  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  units  of  credit. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE. 

Prescribed  Work. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  acquire  credit  for  four  years  in 
English,  including  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  addition  they 
must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years'  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy. 

2.  Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Education. 

3.  Logic,  General  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Theology,  Ethics, 
History  of  Philosophy. 
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Candidates  for,  the  A.  B.  degree  will  present  in  addition  credit  for 
two  years  in  Latin  and.  Greek.  (High  School  credits  in  Latin  and  Greek 
are  not  accepted  for  this  requirement.)  Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
may  substitute  two  years  in  German,  French  or  Spanish.  They  must  also 
present  credit  for  a  third  year  of  Science  (Pliysics  or  Chemistry),  and  for 
the  Mathematics  of  Sophomore  class. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present  one  year's 
credit  beyond  the  A.  B.  requirements  in  Mental  Philosophy  or  in  Ethics, 
with  a  written  thesis.  The  work  for  the  M.  A.  degree  must  be  in  residence. 
The  honorary  M.  A.  degree  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  conferred  on  such 
graduates  of  Marquette  University  as  the  Faculty  may  judge  deserving  of 
the  distinction,  but  usually  with  the  requirement  of  a  written  thesis. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

Graduates  or  other  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  will  be 
given  due  credit  for  their  work  in  languages,  mathematics  and  science. 
Senior  students  in  the  College  Department  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
eelctives  with  a  view  to  the  Engineering  studies  they  intend  to  take  up. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  degree  of  Civil  or  Electrical  Engineer 
three  years  after  their  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  may,  with  the  con- 
Bent  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics,  elect  a  limited  number  of 
hours  in  the  College  of  Economics  to  count  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Officers. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J , Dean 

Faculty. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS French,  German 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S Chemistry 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT Mathematics,  German,  Spanish,  Latin 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J Senior  English 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J Senior  Philosophy, 

Evidences  of  Religion,  Sociology,  Pol.  Economy 
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REV.  HUGH  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J Chaplain 

REV.  IGNATIUS  B.  KIRCHER,  S.  J Physics,  Geology 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Director,  Department  of  Physics; 

Astronomy 
REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J Junior  Philosophy,  History  of 

Philosophy 
REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J English  of  Sophomore  and 

I                                                                                        Freshman;  Students'  Sodality 
REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Latin,  Greek,  Elocution 
REV.  JOHN  F.   O'CONNOR,   S.   J ..  .Latin,   Green,  History,  Evidences  of 
Religion 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature,  History, 
Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to 
impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view 
which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as 
of  eminence  in  the  professions  of  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course,  and  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
essential  in  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  are  not  left  to  the  student's 
option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed.  Only  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become  elective. 

COLLEGE   CLASSES. 

Freshmax  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation  in  a 
special  manner  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is  to  be  effected  chiefly 
by  the  study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  English  writers 
as  are  noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  substance  and  form.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the 
others  of  the  course,  the  literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in 
Mathematics,  Science  and  History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal  education. 

Sophomore  Class — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the  study  of 
Oratory  and   Historical   Composition.     The  nature   and   types   of  Oratory 
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principles  of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  requirements  of  historical  writ- 
ing, are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best  models,  ancient  and  modern, 
forming  the  subject  matter  of  study.  Thus,  while  perfecting  literary  taste, 
the  class  is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp  and  perspective  of  structure 
without  which  composition  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Junior  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to  habits 
of  correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of  philosophy,  Logic, 
Rational  Philosophy — being  causality,  the  nature  of  matter;  the  human 
soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation,  etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  additional  training  received  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy 
and  various  literary  topics  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

Senior  Class — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this  year  in 
courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics. 
These  courses  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc.,  form  the  crowning  work 
of  a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  sound  principles  of  conduct, 
to  give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on 
the  problems  of  life  and  their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

(Eight  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  Junior  and  Senior.) 
Course  I. — Dialectics — (Junior  Year).  The  province  of  logic,  formal 
and  material.  The  foundations  of  logic.  The  principles  of  contradiction, 
identity,  causation,  excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  modern  errors. 
Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Opposition  and 
conversion.  Reasoning.  The  syllogism  and  its  laws.  Formal  and  material 
induction.     Fallacies. 

Course  II. — First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied  Logic — (Junior 
Year).  The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal 
skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  certitude;  objective  evidence. 
Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Objectivity  of 
ideas.    Belief  on  human  and  divine  testimony. 

Course  III . — General  Metaphysics — (Junior  Year)  The  concept  of 
being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being.  The  Positivist  school. 
Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  unity,  truth,  goodness.  Substance 
and  accident.  Personality.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and  cause.  The 
principle  of  causality.  Perfection  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Order 
and  beauty. 

Course  IF. — Cosmology — (Junior  Year) .     Creation.     Pantheism.    Gen- 
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eral  principles.  Ancient  and  modern  pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfection 
of  the  universe.  Laws  of  Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  powers.  Spiritism. 
Hypnotism.  Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  the- 
ory.   Properties  of  matter.    Time  ana  space. 

Course  V. — Psychology — (Senior  Year) — Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  in- 
tellectual. Organic  bodies  essentially  different  from  inorganic.  Life.  Pro- 
toplasm. Vital  principle,  distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Ani- 
mals sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  selection.  Rational  life. 
Essential  difference  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the  Ego. 
Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the  principle  of  the 
vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body. 
Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of 
cerebral  functions.  Time  of  origin.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doc- 
trine.    False  theories.     Neo-scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  abstract 
concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Onto^ogism,  Associate onism.  The 
Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  soul's 
consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Perception.  Psychophysics.  The 
imagination.  Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Vol- 
untary, automatic,  reflex,  impulsive  movements.     Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition.  Spon- 
taneous and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will  and  deter- 
mination.   Fatalism.    The  emotions.    Hypnotism. 

Course  VI. — Natural  Theology — (Senior  Year) — The  Existence  of  God. 
Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Traditionalism.  The  "Ontological  Proof* 
of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysical,  Cosmological,  Moral  argument.  Atheism. 
Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical  and  Meta- 
physical Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of  God.  Pantheism. 
Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of  God.  The 
Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipotence  of  God. 
God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  creatures.    Divine  Providence. 

Course  VII. — Ethics  and  Economics — (Senior  Year) — General  Ethics. 
Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Fundamental  principles.  False  theor- 
ies. The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use  of  the  present  life.  Human  acts.  Merit 
and  accountability.  Virtue  and  vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Standards  of 
morality.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  Determinants 
of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its  properties  and 
sanction.     Origin  of  moral  obligation.     False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.     Rights  and  duties.     Worship  of  God.     Obligations  of 
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accepting  Divine  Revelation.     Rationalism,     [ndifferentism.     Suicide.    Self- 
defense.     Homicide.     Lying  and  mental  reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax.  Modes  of 
acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Employers' 
Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and  indis- 
solubility of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education,  Civil  society;  its 
nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil  government.  Citi- 
zenship. Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil  government;  legislative, 
judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  penalty.  Freedom  of  worship.  Free- 
dom of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual  rela- 
tions of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of  neutrals. 
War  and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References.  Clarke,  Maher.  Rickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J. 
(Stonyhurst  Series)  ;  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberatore,  Poland, 
Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy,  Thein's  Christian 
Anthropology,  Cathrein. 

LATIN. 
A — Freshman  Class, 
Precepts:    A  thorough  review  of  Latin  prosody  and  versification. 

Authors — First  term:  Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  books  6 
and  12;  Livy,  books  1  and  21. 

Second  term:    Livy,  books  21,  22;  Horace,  Select  Odes. 

Sight  Reading:    Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology;  Livy. 

Practice — both  terms:  Bradley's  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose,  Part  1, 
and  selections  from  Part  2  to  Exercise  60.  Two  themes  a  week.  A  theme 
in  imitation  of  the  prose  authors  studied  about  every  fortnight. 

Memory:    From  the  authors  read  in  class. 

B — Sophomore  Class, 

Authors— first  term:  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia  or  Pro  Milone;  Horace, 
Select  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Second  term:  Horace,  Epistles  and  Satires;  Cicero,  Pro  Ligario;  Tici- 
tus,  Agricola. 

Sight  Reading:  Selections  from  the  authors  assigned  above;  Tacitus, 
Germania  or  Annals;  selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Practice — both  terms:    Ritchie,  Latin  Composition.    Exercise  50  to  end 
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of  book.     Themes  every  week  in  imitation  of  the  authors  studied.     Off-hand 
translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Memory:    Select  passages  from  the  authors  read. 

C — Junior  Class. 

Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae;  Plautus,  Duo 
Captivi;  History  of  Latin  Literature,  Maekail  { Scribner's ) .  for  reference. 
Themes. 

Second  Term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued;  Pliny,  Let- 
ters; Juvenal,  Selections;  Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  Essays  in 
Latin. 

GREEK. 

A — Freshman  Class. 

Precepts — first  term:  The  syntax  of  the  verb  repeated;  general  rules 
of  quantity  in  connection  with  the  author;  the  Homeric  dialect,  cf.  Kaegi-- 
Kleist,  Nos.  209-215.  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry.  Cf. 
Jebb's  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 

Second  term:    The  precepts  of  the  first  term  thoroughly  repeated. 

Authors — both  terms:  Plato,  Apology  or  Crito;  Homer,  Odyssey;  selec- 
tions from  books  5  to  12.  Lyrics  selected  from  the  various  Greek  poets — 
Sappho,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pindar  (Olympian  XII  or  selections  from  a 
longer  ode),  Meleager.     Cf.  Garvy's  Anthology. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  selections  from 
the  authors  read  in  class. 

Practice — both  terms:  A  written  theme  once  a  week,  based  on  the 
authors  studied  and  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek;  or  Kaegi-Kleist 
Exercise  Book  2,  Nos.  52-66. 

Frequent  written  reviews  in  class. 

B — Sophomore  Class. 

Authors — first  term:  Homer,  Iliad,  select  passages;  structure  of  the 
poem.  Demosthenes'  Philippics.  Analysis  of  first  or  third  Philippic  to  be 
seen  in  detail. 

Second  term:  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  detailed  analysis. 
Sophocles,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  St.  Chrysostom, 
Eutropius  or  St.  Basil. 

Practice — both  terms:  Easy  themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text, 
once  a  week.    Frequent  written  reviews. 

C — Junior  Class  (Elective). 

Authors — both  terms:  Plato,  Phaedo,  analysis;  Keep's  Stories  from 
Herodotus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  or  Agamemnon. 
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ENGLISH. 
Freshman  Class. 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  of  the  Sub- 
lime; Taste;  Imagination;  Theory  of  Literature;  Poetics;  Nature  and  kinds 
of  poetry;  elements  of  poetic  substance  and  form;  characteristics  of  Lyric 
and  Epic  Poetry.  Fiction:  Constructive  principles  of  story-writing;  ele- 
ments of  Fiction,  viz.,  plot,  character,  situation,  purpose;  Realism  and 
Romanticism  in  Fiction;  development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Text-Book:  Coppens'  Introduction,  with  Professor's  Notes.  Bliss 
Perry:    Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

Texts  for  study:  Newman's  Lecture  on  Literature  and  Essay  on 
Aristotle's  Paetics;  Selections  from  Newman,  Ruskin,  De  Quincey,  Milton, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  DeVere.     Red  Letter  Poems. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism.  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi, 
Saxon,  Old  English  and  Middle  English  Periods;  The  Elizabethan  Age;  The 
Transition  Period;  The  Classical  Age. 

Text-book:    Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:    One  composition  a  week  on  subjects  chiefly  literary. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Precepts:  Oratory:  Nature  and  types  of  oratory;  division  of  the 
oration;  style  in  public  speaking;  methods  of  oratorical  composition;  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation. 

Text-book  :  Coppens'  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition. 

History:  Principles  of  historical  composition;  ethical  requirements  of 
history;  representative  English  and  American  historians. 

Texts  for  study:  Burke's  speech  on  American  Taxation  and  Address 
to  the  Electors  of  Bristol;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  Girard  College  Case, 
Knapp  Trial,  Commemorative  Address  on  Adams  and  Jefferson;  Newman's 
Second  Spring.  Other  speeches  of  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay.  Famous 
French  orators. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism:  The  Romantic  School  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century;  American  Literature. 

Text- Book:    Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice :    One  Composition  a  week.    Analysis  and  criticism  of  speeches. 

Junior  Class. 

Precepts:  The  Drama;  Laws  and  technique;  theory  of  the  Tragic;  of 
the  Comic. 

Texts  for  study:  Shakespeare's  Plays;  Interpretation,  critical  and 
comparative  study. 

Practice:     One  composition  a  week.    Essays,  critical  and  philosophical. 
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Senior  Class. 

Precepts:  Theory  of  expository  writing;  the  critical  and  philosophical 
essay;  stylistic  and  structural  requirements;  historical  development  of  the 
English  essay. 

Texts  for  study:  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Newman,  Brownson,  Archbishop 
Spalding,  etc.  Analysis  and  comparative  study  of  essays,  with  the  emphasis 
laid  on  substance  and  structural  organization. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week.  Subjects  chiefly  critical  and  philo- 
sophical. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Freshman  Class. 

First  term:  College  Algebra. — Determinants,  Series,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Text:    Fite,  College  Algebra. 
Second  term:    Plane  Trigonometry. 
Text :    Wentworth . 

Sophomore  Class. 

(Elective) 

First  term :  Analytical  Geometry.  An  introductory  cultural  course. 
The  Line,  Circle  and  Parabola  are  considered  thoroughly. 

Second  term:  Conies :  The  general  Conic  and  Solid  Geometry  are 
studied.     Both  terms,  classes  with  Engineering  students. 

Text:    Smith  and  Gale. 

Junior  Class. 

(Elective) 
Students   who  desire  to   do   so  may   study  Calculus   with   the   classes 
in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Calculus:    Course  8  and  9.     See  bulletin,  Coll.  A.  S.  and  E. 

HISTORY. 
Freshman  Class. 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions  against 
religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  England  under 
Henry  VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars  which  followed 
from  the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Exile 
of  the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred  Years'  War; 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities,  Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Revival; 
wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans;  Age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Both  Terms:     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  2. 

Sophomore  Class. 

(Elective) 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of  the 
people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession in  England  and  ends  with    a  brief  account  of  contemporary  history. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Russia; 
Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  Colonies  of  North  America ;  Seven  Years' 
War;  Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; American  War  of  Independence;  French  Revolution;  Era  of  Napo- 
leon; Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War;  Italy; 
Franco-German  War;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States;  Great  Powers  today; 
Church  and  State. 

Both  terms:    Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  3. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 
(Elective) 

Both  terms:    Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  and  scien- 
tific correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional  informations, 
biographical  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  needful  for  the  fuller  understanding 
of  the  subject.  One  lecture  is  delivered  weekly,  the  students  being  required 
to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the  matter  treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy,  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The 
Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The 
Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Phil- 
osophy. Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Pla- 
tonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The 
Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian  and  Jew- 
ish Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche,  Spi- 
noza, Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkeley, 
Rousseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendantalists,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism,  Modern  Evolution  The- 
ories.   The  Neo-Scholasties.    Thomistic  Philosophy. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Senior  Class. 
( Elective ) 
Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.     Lectures  and 
recitations.     For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  Newcomb's  "The 
Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical,  and 
Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and  Paleontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks ;  in  addition 
to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  aid  written 
exercises.  Text:  Tarr.  For  reference,  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  The 
extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  and 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and  Bulletins. 

BfOLOGY. 

Classes  with  laboratory  in  pie-medical  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fundamental  laws  and  theories 
studied  in  experiments  and  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  every  day  life. 
Thermochemistry;  the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas;  Boyle's  law; 
mixed  gases;  densities  of  gases;  acids;  oxyacids;  hydracids;  valency;  the 
kinetic-molecular  hypothesis  applied  to  gases,  liquids  and  solids;  solution; 
limits  of  solubility;  Avogadro's  hypothesis;  law  of  combining  volumes 
atomic  hypothesis;  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Three  lectures,  one 
three  hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year. 

Text :     Kahlenberg. 

3A.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Three 
lectures,  two  laboratory  periods  throughoot  the  year. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Qualitative  Analysis;  The  Chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  their  more  important  salts ;  explanation  of  the  various  chemical 
groups;  methods  of  separation  and  detection  of  metallic  elements  and  acid 
radicals;  the  detection  of  the  more  common  organic  acids.  Tico  three  hour 
laboratory  periods,  first  semester. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Gravimetric  Analysis:     A  selected   number  of  determinations  of  basic 
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and  acid  constituents,  which  will  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation; washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by  meth 
ods  of  precipitation. 

Volumetric  Analysis:  The  use  of  volumetric  apparatus;  making  and 
standardizing  volumetric  solutions;  selection  and  use  of  indicators;  deter- 
mination by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric  methods.  Two  three 
hour  laboratory  periods,  second  semester. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  see  Bulletin  of  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodies;  Sound — A  lect- 
ure and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great  extent  the  units  of  the 
metric  system  in  measurements  with  verniers,  micrometer  screw,  screw- 
gauge,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Velocity  and  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies.  Newton's  laws  of  motion;  momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the 
lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.  The 
pendulum  as  applied  to  clocks  and  as  determining  the  force  of  gravity. 
Pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flotation.  Pascal's  law; 
law  of  Archimedes;  methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers 
and  gauges.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press;  pumps  and  syphons; 
steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and  ductility; 
elasticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modulus;  Hooke's  law; 
bending;  torsional  rigidity,  elastic  limit;  elastic  fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves;  veloc- 
ity of  sound  in  air ;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation ;  quality  of 
sounds;  musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibrations  of  strings; 
resonators;  audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  etc.  First  semester,  two  lectures,  two  recitations,  one  laboratory 
period. 

2.  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity — A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope; 
telescope.  Photometry;  velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color 
sensation;  polarization,  etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and  liquids;  ex- 
pansion of  metals;  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 

Calorimetry;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion;  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a  gas  during 
expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and  magnetic  ef- 
fects of  currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells,  spark  coils, 
magnetos,  dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus,  galvonometers,  voltme- 
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ters  and  ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal  for  study  and  experiment. 
Second  semester,  tivo  lectures,  two  recitations,  one  laboratory  period. 

3.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements — The  construction, 
use  and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  apparatus,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  optical  and  electrical  measurements.  Throughout  the  year. 
One  lecture  and  tico  laboratory  periods.    Prerequisite  Courses  1  and  2. 

Text:      Carhart. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Text:     Wilmers'  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Freshman  Class. 

The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation:  The  Last  Things;  Christian 
Duties  towards  God.  Ourselves  and  our  Neighbor;  Special  Christian  Duties; 
Christian  Perfection. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Grace:     The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

Junior  Class. 

Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity:  The  Church  of  God:  The 
Christian  Dispensation:     The  Catholic  Church. 

Senior  Class. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims:  Her  Office:  The  Ex- 
istence, Nature,  Attributes  of  God:  The  Basis  of  Morality:  Law:  Good 
and  Evil. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  PERIODS. 

Freshman  Sophomore  Junior  Senior 

Philosophy   .  .  .  .  8                 8 

Latin 5  4  3 

Greek     4  4  3e 

English   4  4  4                 4 

History .  2  2e  2e               2e 

Mathematics    3  3e  3e 

Chemistry 5e  4e 

Physics  5e  4e 

Elocution   1  1  1                 1e 

Religion    1  1  1                 1 

Electives  ( See  Below) 

Electives: — One  year   of   science   is   elective   for   either   Freshman   or 
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Sophomore  year  with  High  School  work  required  in  subject  chosen.  In 
Sophomore  class  a  choice  is  allowed  between  History  and  Mathematics. 
Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and  eleven  hours  a  week  in  the  Senior 
year  must  be  devoted  to  electives.  These  include,  besides  the  branches 
marked  with  an  "E"  in  the  list  above,  the  following:  German,  French, 
Political  Economy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Descriptive  Geometry,  etc. 

SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

Intercolligiate  English  Prize. — A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for  the 
first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth, 
and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago 
for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Kan. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Detroit  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Intercolligiate  Latin  Prize. — For  the  best  atin  essay  from  com- 
petitors of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  Very  Rev.  A.  J. 
Burrowes,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 

Oratorical  Prize. — A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate  years  by  Mr. 
Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau,  for  the  best  oration 
given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  Society.  Donor  in  1915, 
Mr.  Boden. 

Latin  Prize. — A  prize  of  $25,  donated  by  Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden,  for 
the  best  Latin  essay.     Not  competed  for  in  1915. 

Scientific  Prize. — A  prize  of  $25,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ignatz  Czerwinski, 
the  best  Scientific  essay.    Not  competed  for  in  1915. 

Prizes  for  Elocution. — A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the  best 
speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in  Elocution, 
by  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni. 
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PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it  entitles 
the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by  him  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  at  the 
Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will 
be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserving  student. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donaated : 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu  Parish, 
1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  George  F.  Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

In  1909  a  scholarship  was  founded  by  Hon.  Ernst  Merton  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  containing  187,000  volumes, 
is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for 
consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  take  home  with 
them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates, 
etc. 

In  the  history  room  are  over  48,000  volumes,  including  2,250  on  Phi- 
losophy, 15,240  on  Sociology,  7,177  on  Travel,  11,087  on  Biography,  and 
11,900  on  History. 

The  literature  room  contains  15,000  volumes,  among  which  are  Amer- 
ican, English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese literatures,  also  a  goodly  number  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
Semitic  and  Slavic  and  many  books  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  litera- 
tures. 

The  science  room  has  12,000  volumes.  On  different  shelves  are  books 
on  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Biology,  Archaeology,  Paleontology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Birds,  Mammals,  En- 
gineering and  Agriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  11,000  volumes.  Its  circulating  depart- 
ment, accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises  standard  English 
works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  College  students. 
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MUSEUM. 

The  University  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Public  Museum, 
where  students  can  supplement  the  study  of  the  class-room  by  actual  obser- 
vation.   The  doors  of  the  museum  are  open  to  the  public  daily  at  9:00  a.  m. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  B.  V.  M. 

This  confraternity  is  composed  of  Catholic  students.  Its  object  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members  and  the  practice  of  de- 
votion toward  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Director :     Rev.  John  McNichols,  S.  J. 

THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER,  LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily  actions 
the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread  of  the  grace  of 
salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:     Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

MARQUETTE   ORATORICAL   SOCIETY. 
Organized  1883. 

This  Society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay-writing,  recita- 
tions, criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  members  for  public 
speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information  on  questions  of  history, 
literature  and  political  economy.  Membership  is  open  to  students  of  the 
English  Classes  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  Faculty,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Marquette  University.  The  members  elect  the  other  officers  at 
the  opening  of  each  semester. 

Officers,  1915-1916. 
1915  1916 

Rev.  J.  Danihy,  S.  J Moderator Rev.  J.  P.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

R.  J.  Mahoney,  '15 President J.  E.  Toohey,  '16. 

V.  P.  Ward,  '15 Vice-President C.  Skowromski,  '17 

R.  J.  Kelly,  '15 Treasurer J.  Ormsby,  '18 

J.  G.  McWilliams,  '17 .  . .  Secretary .  . . C.    Wratten 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DEBATES. 

C.  E.  Mallon,  '15 Chairman M.  Lowery,  '16 

A.  J.  Huepper,  '15 C.  E.  Herrmann,  '18 

A.  Deisinger,  '16 J.  Huepper,  '18 

Delegate  to  State  Peace  Association. 

John  F.  Toohey,  '16. 

Marquette  Representative  in  State  Peace  Contest. 

J.  Glenn  McWilliams,  '17. 

la  the  Wisconsin  Peace  Oratorical  Contest,  Glenn  McWilliams 

won  first  prize. 

LE    CERCLE    FRANQAIS. 

This  club  represents  the  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  French 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  French  classes  and  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class 
rooms  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  students  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
literature  and  institutions  of  the  French  people. 

Club  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  regular  programs  carried  out.  The 
work  of  the  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Abrams. 

THE    MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   SCHILLER   VEREIN. 

was  organized  in  1908  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
purpose  is  two- fold :  First,  to  enable  its  members  by  means  of  prepared  de- 
bates and  extempore  speaking  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the  German 
language;  Second,  to  help  them  to  keep  up  a  general  interest  in  the  German 
language  and  literature  by  the  familiar  discussion  of  literary  topics  and  se- 
lect readings  from  German  classics.  The  Club  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Abrams. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of  October,  De- 
cember, February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. Itis  aim  is  three-fold:  First,  to  bring  to  higher  efficiency  the  lit- 
erary expression  of  students  of  all  departments;  Second,  to  chronicle  the 
literary,  social  and  athletic  events  of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director :     Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms. 

$1.00  a  year,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.    Advertising  rates  on  application. 
Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to  be 
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handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication.    Letters  and  business 
communications  must  be  addressed  to 

The  Marquette  University  Journal, 

Grand  Ave  and  12th  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY   MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Moderator:     Rev.  T.  H.  Devlin,  S.  J. 
INSTRUMENTAL 
The  association  comprises  three  separate  organizations: 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

THE    MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association,  was  made  in  1893, 
and.  the  Society  then  formed,  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation," until  1915.  With  the  development  into  University  lines,  came 
other  Alumni  organizations,  among  the  various  departments.  While  cer- 
tain of  them  flourished,  others  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  unify 
their  aims  and  activities,  little  was  accomplished,  because  of  the  evident  lack 
of  close  relations  between  the  existing  organizations.  To  remedy  the  defect, 
and  to  secure  a  strong,  effective  Alumni  Association  for  the  University,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  different  departmental  organizations,  to 
merge  all  into  ONE  body,  that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Mar- 
quette University,  and  so  enlist  for  common  effort,  ALL  the  Alumni,  for 
the  support  and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  of 
endeavor. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni  bodies  of 
Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will,  met  and  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  re-organization  of  Alumni,  a  merging  of  all  existing 
Alumni  societies,  into  ONE— The  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION.  In  pursuance  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  those  present,  the 
organization  was  effected,  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  adopted.  Of- 
ficers were  then  elected  for  1916. 

Officers,  1916. 

President— Oliver  L.  O.  O'Boyle,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 
Secretary — George  Burns,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 
Treasurer— E.  A.  Flancher,  D.  D.  S. 
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Vice-Presidents— H.  J.  Heeb,  M.  D.,  J.  E.  McCarthy,  B.  L.,  Lawrie 
Kurtz,  E.  E.,  F.  C.  Mayer,  B.  S. 

Executive  Board— H.  V.  Kane,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  N.  J.  Gleason,  B.  C.  S., 
D.  J.  Hopkinson,  M.  D.,  R.  J.  Hennessy,  LL.  B.,  J.  McKernan,  C.  E.  W.  Hop- 
kinson,  D.  D.  S.5  E.  Simon,  Ph.  G. 

Payment  of  the  annual  dues,  entitles  the  members  to  receive,  with  no 
further  expense,  the  M.  U.  Journal,  published  bi-monthly.  To  preserve  and 
encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings  for  business  and  social 
purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual  banquet  are  proposed,  thus 
keeping  the  Alumni  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  Student-body  of 
the  University. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the  best 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body  for  those  engaged 
in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have  at  all  times  encouraged 
manly  sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who  are  regular  in 
class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take 
part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which  the  University  is  represented. 

All  Students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  en- 
titles them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic  events,  in  Milwau- 
kee, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  The  Association,  newly 
organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  representing  the 
Faculty,  The  Alumni  and  the  Student-body.  For  the  current  year,  the  Board 
is  composed  of  the  following  members : 
Faculty L.  H.  Jermain,  M.  D. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Theissen,  S.  J. 
Alumni    W.  L.  Coffey. 

L.  J.  Conway. 

Geo.  W.  Wilson. 
Students   H.  M.  Morrison. 

R.  Berghoff. 

L.  A.  Mullaney. 
All  athletic  activities  in  the  University  are  directly  subject  to  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Faculty  representative,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  A  Students'  Advisory  Board  shares  in  the  executive 
work  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Officers,  1915-1916. 

William  L.  Coffey President 

Leo  A.  Mullaney Secretary 

Lawrence  J.  Conway   Treasurer 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


1887. 
A.  B.  Francis  X.  Bodden. 
John  I.  Drew. 
Charles  Gaffney. 
Henry  P.  Millmann. 
James  D.  O'Neil. 

1888. 
A.B.  Alphonse  M.  Bodden. 
Charles  J.  Coffey. 
Edward  J.  Flynn. 
John  J.  Hannan. 
David  M.  Johnson. 
William  P.  Schoen. 

1889. 
A.  M.  Francis  X.  Bodden,  A.  B. 
James  D.  O'Neil,  A.  B. 


A.  B.  John   G.  Bednarek. 
James  F.  Gaffney. 
Paul  E.  Schiedel. 

1894. 
A.  M.  Francis  M.  Eline,  A.  B. 
Joseph  L.  Steinle,  A.  B. 
Joseph  J.  Zimmermann, 
Joseph  F  Studnicka,  A. 

A.  B.  Victor  W.  Bergenthal. 

William  P.  Cannon. 
Louis  A.  Dahlman. 
Francis  A.  Domagalski. 
Max  S.  Dorszynski. 
James  I.  Fitzsimmons. 
Eugene  H.  Lonstorf. 
Arthur  E.  Muth. 

B.  S.  Michael  G.  Rohan. 


1890. 
A.  B.  Paul  P.  Aylward. 
George  A.  Durnin. 
William  J.  Eline. 
Joseph  P.  Kiedrowicz. 
Maurice  A.  McCabe. 
Patrick  A.  Mullins. 
Charles  M.  Schoen. 
Charles  A.  Trzebiatowski. 

1891. 
A.  M.  Bernard  T.  Becker,  A.  B 

William  P.  Schoen,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  William  J.  Carroll. 

Joseph  C.  Husslein. 

Robert  S.  Johnston. 

Charles  F.  Schiedel. 

Joseph  F.  Studnicka. 

John  F.  Synnott. 

1892. 
A.  M.  George  A.  Durnin,  A.  B. 

Paul  P.  Aylward,  A.  B. 

Charles  J  .Coffey,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  Alphonse  J.  Conroy. 

William  T.  Doyle. 

Francis  M.  Eline. 

Joseph  L.  Steinle. 

Joseph  J.  Zimmermann. 


1895. 
A.  M.  Alphonse  M.  Bodden,  A.  B. 

John  J.  Hannan,  A.  B. 

Roland  J.  Kenney,  A.  B. 

Paul  E.  Schiedel,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  John  H.  Bannen. 

Francis  X.  Boden. 

Daniel  F.  Daly. 

Timothy  J.  Hannan. 

Harry  S.  Johnston. 

John  F.  O'Connor. 

Henry  F.  Reilly. 

Charles  E.  Schuetz. 

Sylvester  S.  Sullivan. 

John  H.  Szymarek. 

James  J.  Tallmadge. 

1896. 
A.  M.  James  I.  Fitzsimmons,  A.  B. 

Thomas  Fitzgibbon,  M.  D. 
A.  B.  Edmund  J.  Bach. 

George  A.  Coffey. 

Joseph  H.  Griffen. 

Otto  J.  Kuhnmuench. 

Albert  J.  Millmann. 

Herbert  C.  Noonan. 

Mark  L.  Palmer. 

Francis  J.  Zimmermann. 

Val.  J.   Zimmermann. 


1893. 
A.  M.  Maurice  A.  McCabe,  A.  B. 
Charles  F.  Schiedel,  A.  B. 


1897. 
A.  M.  Arthur  E.  Muth,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  William  L.  Coffey. 
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William  J.  Donahue. 
Anthony  A.  Dorszynski. 
Thomas  C.  Downs. 
Aloysius   S.  Eline. 
Walter  E.  Foley. 
James  H.  Gillick. 
Louis  A.  Jurasinski. 
Francis  P.  Kane. 
Martin  W.  Kutschera. 
Aurel  J.  Langlois. 
Francis  J.  Larkin. 
Bernard  J.  Leary. 
Eugene  J.  Madden. 
Francis  X.  McCabe. 
Patrick  J.  Phillips. 
Martin  J.  Ryan. 
Eugene  A.   Schoenfelder. 
Daniel  J.  Sheehan. 
Joseph  Wilczewski. 

1898. 
A.  B.  Aloysius  A.  Bach. 
Edward  A.  Baggier. 
Charles  L.  Conroy. 
Michael  J.  Domachowski. 
Francis  L.  Doolan. 
Francis  J.  Kusta. 
Otto  J.  Lohagen. 
Erwin  P.  Nemmers. 
William  J.  O'Connor. 
James  R.  O'Neill. 
Charles  J.  Reilly. 
Francis  S.  Schoen. 
Paul  J.  Somers. 
Michael  J.  Wenta. 

1899. 
A.  B.  Lawrence  P.  Craney. 
Arthur  M.  Dentinger. 
John  B.  Frymark. 
Joseph  E.  Hanz. 
Henry  V.  Kane. 
Nat.  G.  McDougall. 
Daniel  V.  Patt. 
Leo.  J.  Somers. 


1900. 
A.  B.  Walter  0.  Boden. 

Edmund  A.  Coleman. 
Philip  A.  Grau. 
Joseph  0.  Knitter. 
Joseph  M.  Kroeger. 


Henry  F.  McCann. 
John  A.  McSweeney. 
William  J.  Malloy. 
John  P.  Meehan. 
Joseph  C.  Millman. 
Francis  A.  Romadka. 
Louis  A.  Zavitovsky. 

1901. 
A.  M.  Arthur  M.  Dentinger,  A.  B. 

Micahel  J.  Domachowski,  A.  B. 

Joseph  E.  L.  Fyans,  A.  B. 

Joseph  E.  Hanz,  A.  B. 

Michael  J.  Wenta,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  William  C.  Bruce. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn. 

William  J.  Finan. 

Francis  A.  Grzywacz. 

Edward  V.  Monahan. 

Michael  A.  Thomas. 

1902. 
A.  M.  Lawrence  P.  Craney,  A.  B. 

Louis  A.  Zavitovsky,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  Edward  T.  Dixon. 

Adolph  J.  Luick. 

Paul  G.  Pollard. 

George  W.  Reynolds. 

1903. 
A.  M.  Joseph  C.  Knitter,  A.  B. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  William  P.  Barrett. 

Walter  G.  Bautz. 

Michael  M.  Doyle. 

Joseph  P.  Murphy. 

Raymond  M.  McNulty. 

Timothy  W.  O'Donovan. 

Robert  W.  Quinn. 

Jacob  T.  Thomas. 

Michael  A.  Thomas. 

1904. 
A.  M.  William  J.  Carroll,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  Frederick  J.  Bergs. 

James  D.  Foley. 

Francis  W.  Howe. 

Edgar  J.  Huennekens. 

Walter  V.  Johnston. 

John  A.  Kusta. 

Francis  Landowski. 

Anthony  J.  Lukaszewski. 
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William  A.  Millrnann. 
Joseph  P.   O'Brien. 
Albert  J.  Pitman. 
Clarence  J.   Pollard. 
Francis  J.  Zynda. 

1905. 
A.  M.  William  P.  Barrett,  A.  B. 

Timothy  W.  O' Donovan,  A.  B. 

Francis  J.  Zynda,  A.  B. 

Francis  Landowski,  A.  B. 
A.  B.  Francis  M.  Bruce. 

Francis  T.  Burns. 

Thomas  F.  Callan. 

Christopher  J.  Finnegan. 

Vincent  Hennessey. 

Anthony  Jazdzewski. 

John  I.  Kleczka. 

William  J.  McCauley. 

John  I.  McGee. 

William  Paruzynski. 

George  M.  Sipchen. 

Anthony  Sobolewski. 

John  Streeka. 

Francis  T.  Szule. 

Edward  Wielebski. 

Matthias  Weishar. 

1906. 
A.  M.  Francis  W.  Howe,  A.  B. 

John  I.  Kleczka,  A.  B. 

Anthony  Jazdzewski,  A.  B. 

Charles  H.  Schultz,  A.  B. 

Francis  T.  Szule,  A.  B. 
A.  B.   Francis  Ciezki. 

William  J.  Clancy. 

Lawrence  D.  Gillick. 

Leo  Hannifin. 

Edward  H.  Hickey. 

Francis  J.  Jennings. 

Joseph  A.  Koss. 

Willard   Lyons. 

Joseph  Rheude. 

Edward   Roth. 

John  A.  Schroeder. 

Ladislaus  Wielebski. 

John  Zwadzich. 

1907. 
A.  M.  James  D.  Foley,  A.  B. 

Lawrence  D.  Gillick,  A.  B. 
Edgar  J.  Hunnekens,  A.  B. 


M.  S.   William  G.  Doern,  M.  D. 

Warren  B.  Hill,   M.  D. 
A.  B.  Joseph  Bach. 

Robert  Bach. 

Thomas    Clarke. 

John  Donnelly. 

Edward  Fretz. 

Leo  Fretz. 

Albert  Grace. 

Timothy  Holland. 

Alexander  Kowalski. 

Arthur   McCarey. 

Charles  Millmann. 

Carroll  Martha. 

John   Quinn. 

Raymond  Ripple. 

Joseph  Schlaikowski. 

1908. 
A.  M.   Peter  F.  Brey,  A.  B. 

Francis  T.  Burns,  A.  B. 
Frederick  J.  Bergs,  A.,  B. 
John  T.  Quinn,  A.  B. 

A.  B.  Edward  N.  Suess. 

Thomas  F.  Regan. 
John  B.  Polczynski. 
Thomas  A.  Manning. 
George  A.  Eilers. 
Edmund  J.  Czerwin6ki. 
James  E.  Carrigan. 
George  A.  Burns. 
Rev.  Matthew  F.  McEvoy. 

B.  S.   Henry  L.   Banzhaf. 

Bruno  Bambach. 
Wesley  W.  Earles. 
Edward  Jennings. 

1909. 
A.  M.  Thomas  F.  Callan,  A.  B. 

Joseph  A.  Koss,  A.  B. 

Thomas  Regan,  A.  B. 

John  Zwadzich,  A.  B. 

George  Eilers,  A.  B. 

Edward  A.  Fretz,  A.  B. 

Leo.  A.  Fretz,  A.  B. 

Albert  Grace,  A.  B. 

John  Polczynski.  A.  B. 

Timothy  Holland,  A.  B. 
A.  B.   Patrick  Callan. 

Robert  L.  Dugan. 

Thomas  A.  Finnegan. 

John  F.  Harkin. 
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Michael  J.  McCarthy. 
Thomas    F.    McCormick. 
William  J.  McGuckea. 
Oliver  L.  O' Boyle. 
Albert  W.  Schober. 
Leo.  J.  Schenuerell. 
George  J.  Schneider. 
B.  S.  H.  U.  Belgum. 

Louis  L.  Frisque,  D.  D.  S. 
Herbert  Hayward,  M.  D. 
Lawrence  Hopkinson,  M.  D. 
James  McGrath,  M.  D. 
Daisy  Grace  Wolcott,  M.  D. 

1910. 
A.  M.  William  Conrad  Bruce,  A.  B. 
Frank  M.  Bruce,  A.  B. 

A.  B.   Matthias  N.  Altenhofen. 

Robert  J.  Fechter. 
Thomsa  E.  Leonard. 
Joseph  A.  Lynch. 
Julien  O.  Gauer. 
Francis  X.  Swietlik. 
Francis  X.  Williams. 

B.  S.  Harry   P.    Bowen,    M.    D. 

Ray  M.  Frawley,  M.  D. 
Joseph  P.  McMahon,  M.  D. 
Martin  E.  Morrissey. 

1911. 
LL.  D.  Rev.  A.  J.  Rezek   (Honorary). 
A.M.Jose  Rivera (   A.  B. 

A.  B.  Alphonse  J.  Abler. 

Joseph  Donat  Asselin. 
Raphael  Baez,  Jr. 
Raymond  F.  Jaekels. 
Aloysius  J.  McKenna. 
Peter  N.  Sampon. 
James  E.  Zimmermann. 
Arthur  J.  Schinner. 

B.  S.   Alexander  Elston. 

1912. 
A.  M.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Emmett  J.  Carrigan,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Oliver  L.  O'Boyle,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Francis  X.  Swietlik,  A.  B. 

James  E.  Zimmermann,  A.  B. 
A.  B.   Arthur  T.  Bennis. 

Elmer  A.  Bruett. 

John  J.  Brukwicki. 

John  M.  Flynn. 


Alvin  M.  Fromherz. 
Joseph  J.  Gross,  Jr. 
Walter  M.  Heiser. 
James  V.  Linden. 
Ralph  J.  Lunz. 
John  P.  McGalloway. 
Leo.  F.  McGreal. 
Oscar   A.    Stiennon. 
B.  S.   Peter  N.  Sampon,  A.  B. 

Eldon  Van  Romaine,  Ph.  G. 

1913. 
A.  M.   Robert  J.  Bach,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bruett,  A.  B. 
Alvin  M.  Fromherz,  A.  B. 
Raymond  F.  Jaekels,  A.  B. 
Francis  J.  Jennings,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Aloysius  J.  McKenna,  A.  B. 
Thomas  A.  Manning,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

A.  B.   Sidney  J.  Dwyev. 

Benno  F.  Koch. 
E.  John  Koelzer. 
Henry  J.  Kuhn. 
Leo  A.  Mullaney. 
Francis  J.  Schuttler. 

B.  S.   Robert  N.  Bauer,  Ph.  G. 

Esther  N.  Farrand,  D.  D.  S. 
Matthew  N.  Federspiel,  D.  D.  S., 

M.  D. 
Mary  E.  Hanko,  M.  D. 
George  A.  Hilger,  M.  D. 
Hector  G.  Lareau,  M.  D. 
Matthias  N.  iPtz,  M.  D. 
Sr.  M.  Remi. 

1914. 
U.  A.  (In   Course.) 

Otto  J.  Gauer,  A.  B. 

George  A.  Burns,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

A.  B.   C.  William  Gille. 

Clement  M.  Kaminski. 
Bernard  M.  Kobelinski. 
Sr.  M.  Michael. 
Sr.  M.  Pulcheria. 
Sr.  M.  Remi. 

B.  S.    (In  Course.) 

Martin  J.  Fardy. 
Albert  W.  Krueger. 
Henry  E.  Krueger. 
Anthon"y  F.  Ruzicka. 
Francis  S.  Sanford. 
Conrad  M.  Dovre.   M.  D. 
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Erwin  0.  Fitz,  M.  D. 
Raymond  L.  Kenney,  M.  D. 
John  M.  Schneider,  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Weber,  M.  D. 
Ernest  H.  Wood  (Chemistry). 
Frederick  C.  Mayer. 

1915. 
A.  B.  Louis  H.  Bruckner. 
Leo  P.  Chojnacki. 
John  C.  Grady. 
Joseph  P.  Hettwer. 
Aloysius  J.  Huepper. 
Raymond  J.  Kelly. 
Raymond  J.   Mahoney. 
Charles  E.  Mallon. 
Leonard  C.  Samowski. 
Robert  M.  Stack. 
Vincent  P.  Ward. 


Sr.   M.   Agnella. 
Sr.  M.  Angelita. 
Sr.  M.  Bertranda. 
Sr.  M.  Helene. 
Sr.  M.  Madeline. 
Sr.  M.  Ricarda. 
Sr.  M.  Veronice. 
Sr.  M.  Vincentius. 
Sr.  M.  Stanislaus. 
B.  S.  Robert  P.  Bergwall. 
Sr,   Eugene. 

E.  F.  Finan. 

W.  F.  Krueger,  M.  D. 

F.  W.   Pfisterer,  M.  D. 
E.  C.  Johnson,  D.  D.  S. 
W.  M.  Tully,  D.  D.  S. 
Gordon  B  Smith,  LL.  B. 
Earl  Doyle,  Ph.  C. 


REGISTER.  OF.  STUDENTS— 1915. 


Bergwall,   Robert   P Hartland,  Wis 

Biever,    Clarence    N Milwaukee    

Bloomer,  Louis  A Milwaukee 

Bruckner,  Louis Platte    Center,    Neb. 

Chojnacki,  Leo Milwaukee 

Cleary,  Edward  K Escanaba,  Mich.  .  .  . 

Connell,   Matthew    Milwaukee 

Deisinger,  Aloysius Milwaukee    

Finnegan,  Frincis  A Milwaukee    .. 

Flynn,  Bernard   Milwaukee    

Freischmitt,   Bernard    Milwaukee    

Grady,  John  C New  Hartford,  la .  .  . 

Herrmann,   Charles    Milwaukee 

HettAver,  Joseph  P Milwaukee 

Huepper,  Aloysius  A Milwaukee 

Huepper,  Joseph  R Milwaukee 

Kelly,   John    Milwaukee 

Kelly,  Raymond  J Milwaukee 

Kenney,  Thomas Milwaukee 


.  .  .Senior 
.  .  .Junior 

.  Freshman 
.  .  . Senior 
.  .  .  Senior 

.  .  .Special 
Freshman 
.  .  .Junior 
.  .  .Junior 

.  .  .Special 

.  .  .Special 
.  .  . Senior 

,  Freshman 
.  .  .  Senior 
.  .  . Senior 

.Freshman 
Freshman 
.  .  .Senior 

,  .  .Special 


Klein,   Allen  M Milwaukee Freshman 

Krueger,  Wm.  M.  D Milwaukee Graduate 

Leigh,    Irving   P Milwaukee .Freshman 

Lowery,   Matthew    Milwaukee Junior 

Mallon,  Charles  E Milwaukee Senior 

Mahoney,  Raymond  J Milwaukee Senior 

McCarthy,  John Ponca,  Neb Freshman 

McCarthy,  Robert  S Milwaukee Freshman 

McQueeney,   O.   F Portage Special 

McWilliams.  J.  Glenn Darlington    Sophomore 
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Murphy,  Francis    Benton    Freshman 

O'Connell,  Francis    Milwaukee Freshman 

Ormshy,   Joseph   A Milwaukee    Freshman 

Palmer,    Arthur    W Greenville,  N.  Y Special 

Pfisterer,  F.  W.,  M.  D Milwaukee     Graduate 

Reifenrath,    Daniel    Wynot,  Neb Freshman 

Rice,  Sheldon  J Kewaunee Freshman 

Smith,    Gordon   B Medf ord   Philosophy 

Sarnowski,  Leonard  C Milwaukee Senior 

Shimek,  Emil Whitelaw    Special 

Skowronski,  Const Bay  City,  Mich Sophomore 

8tack,   Robert   M Freeport,  111 Senior 

Toohey,   John   F Milwaukee Junior 

Ward,  Vincent  J Kansasville Senior 

Wiener,   Alex Milwaukee Special 

Wratten,  Charles  F Racine Freshman 


COLLEGE  CONTESTS. 
Oratorical  Contest. 

MONDAY,  APBIL  26,  1915. 

Prize :     A  Gold  Medal  presented  by  Francis  X.  Boden,  A.  B.,  '95. 

Conditions, 

Contestants  must  be  active  members  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  So- 
ciety. The  speeches  must  be  the  original  work  of  the  contestants.  Speeches 
are  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  delivery.  The  judges  pass  on  compo- 
sition and  delivery. 

Judges  of  the  Contest. 

Rev  M.  McEvoy,  Ph.  D.,  Wm.  A.  Millmann,  A.  B.,  F.  X.  Swietlik,  M.  A. 
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PROGRAM. 

Music. 

The  Children  of  the  Poor Charles  E.  Mallon 

Liberty  or  License  ? John  F.  Toohey 

A  Plea  for  the  American J.  Glenn  McWilliams 

Music. 

The  Need  of  the  Hour Aloysius  J.  Huepper 

The  American  Catholic Joseph  A.  Ormsby 

Patriotism  and  Valor Raymond  J.  Mahoney 

Music. 

Decision  of  the  Judges. 

Musical  Numbers  by  Marquette  University  Orchestra. 

Contest  in  Elocution. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  21,   1915. 

Judges  of  the  Contest: 

Rev.  F.  P.  Reilly,  William  J.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  Principal  R.  J.  O'Hanlon. 

PRIZE:     A  Gold  Medal  for  each  Section,  donated  by 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  M.  D. 

PROGRAM. 

Overture — M.  U.  Band. 

SECTION  I. — Sophomore  and  Junior. 

The  Vagabonds Trowbridge J.  Glenn  McWilliams,  '17 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs Hood John  F.  Toohey,  '16 

"Our  Folks" Lynn Aloysius  Deisinger,  '16 

The  Dukite O'Reilly Clarence  Biever,  '16 

The  WTiite  Swan .Parker Const.  Skowronski,  '17 

Music. 

SECTION  II.— Freshman. 

The  Workhouse  Christmas. .  ,8ims Allen  Klein 

Father  Felieian Longfellow Thomas  Tobin 

"Eliakim"   Anon Robert  McCarthy 

"Whisperin'  Bill" Bacheller Joseph  Huepper 

The  Race Wallace Joseph  Ormsby 

Music. 
Decision  of  the  Judges. 
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AWARD  OF   MEDALS. 


Honors:     In  each  College  class,  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  yearly,  to  the 

Student  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  average  for  the  year.     The 

medal  for  the  Senior  Class  is  a  special  gift  from  one  of  the  Alumni,  each 

year.     In  1915,  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Norman  Kopmeier,  of  Milwaukee. 

Medals  for  Highest  Honors. 

Senior  Class,  Joseph  P.  Hettwer. 

Junior  Class,  Clarence  N.  Biever. 

Sophomore  Class,  Const.  Skowronski. 

Freshman  Class,  Charles  Herrmann. 

ORATORY:  The  Gold  Medal  for  Oratory,  in  1915,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  F.  X.  Boden,  of  Milwaukee,  alternating  with  Mr.  August  Grau,  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  presenting  this  prize. 

A  contestant  winning  this  medal,  may  compete  for  honors  in  the  next 
following,  but  may  not  receive  the  medal  in  two  successive  years. 

In  the  contest  of  1915,  John  F.  Toohey,  '16,  who  won  the  prize  in  1914, 
was  awarded  first  place  by  the  judges.  The  Gold  Medal  thus  fell  to  the 
holder  of  second  place  in  the  Oratorical  Contest,  Raymond  J.  Mahoney,  '15. 

ELOCUTION :  Two  medals  are  offered  for  the  successful  students  in  the 
Contest  in  Elocution.  In  1915,  the  medals  were  presented  by  M.  N.  Feder- 
spiel,  M.  D.,  of  Milwaukee. 

Gold  Medal — Junior-Sophomore — J.  Glenn  McWilliams,  '17. 

Gold  Medal— Freshman  Class— Allen  M.  Klein,  '18. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 
The  Milwaukee  Auditorium, 

THURSDAY,  JUNE   17,   1915. 

Degress  Conferred. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Louis  H.  Bruckner,  Raymond  J.  Kelly, 

Leo  P.  Chojnacki,  Raymond  J.  Mahoney, 

John  C.  Grady,  Charles  E.  Mallon, 

Joseph  P.  Hettwer,  (cum  laude)  Leonard  C.  Sarnowski, 

Aloysius  J.  Huepper,  Robert  M.  Stack, 

Vincent  J.  Ward. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 
In  Course — Robert  P.  Bergwall. 
With  Law— Gordon  B.  Smith,  LL.  B. 
With  Dentistry— Edwin  C.  Johnson,  William  M.  Tully. 
With  Medicine— William  F.  Krueger,  M.  D.,  Francis  W.  Pfisterer,  M.  B. 
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MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   GRADUATING    EXERCISES, 
JUNE  17,  1915. 

PROGRAM. 

March — "National   Emblem" Bagley 

Overture — "Stradella" Flotow 

Presentation  of  Graduates. 

Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J. 

Law  Arthur  W.  Richter,  J.  D. 

Engineering John  C.  Davis,  C.  E. 

Economics   William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.  D. 

"Humoresque"    Dvorak 

Medicine Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D. 

Dentistry  Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  D.  D.  S. 

Pharmacy Hugh  C.  Russell,  M.  D. 

Graduate  Nurses Miss  N.  Elizabeth  Casey 

Conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas. 

Rev.  Joseph  Grimmelsman,  S.  J. 
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FOREWORD. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Dentistry  has  the  profession  offered  the 
opportunities  to  ambitious  young  men  that  it  does  today.  The  world  is 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  importance  of  scientific  dent- 
ist iy  and  the  relation  of  the  good  dentist  to  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health.  There  are  so  many  important  problems  still  to  be  solved,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  pro- 
fession dates  back  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  Dentistry  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  world  not  only  demands  a  large  number  of  new  scientific  dentists, 
but  it  demands  better  trained  dentists.  Leading  dental  educators  for  some 
years  past  have  recognized  that  the  rapid  strides  within  the  profession 
would  make  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  curriculum  by  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  year.  It  is  now  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  profes- 
sion is  ready  for  the  change.  Courses  in  English,  Drawing,  Biology  and 
more  elaborate  courses  in  Operative  and  Technical  Dentistry  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  addition  of  the  extra  year. 

Marquette  University  in  company  with  the  most  progressive  Dental 
Colleges  of  the  United  States  will  offer  a  four  year  course  in  Dentistry,  be- 
ginning with  the  school  year  1916-1917.  For  those  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  four  year  course  in  1916,  the  University  will  offer  the 
usual  three  year  course,  but  in  1917  the  three  year  course  will  be  discon- 
tinued entirely. 

The  University  strongly  recommends  the  four  year  course  to  all  new 
students.  The  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
professional  skill  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  fundamental 
sciences  upon  which  the  new  dentistry  is  built.  At  the  same  time  the  stu- 
dent is  given  a  broader  education  and  should  develop  a  greater  degree  of 
culture. 
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FACULTY. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President  of  the  University. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary  of  the  University. 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S .Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.  B Registrar 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  B., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM  J.  H.  BENSON,  D.  D.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 

MAXIMILIAN  A.  BUSSEWTTZ  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Clinical   Dentistry. 

LE  GRAND  M.  COX,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

Director  of  the  X-Ray  Laboratory. 

GEORGE  E.  ELWERS,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

MATHEW  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

CAMILLE  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

ARNO  C.  GAUERKE,  D.  D.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Chicago. 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

THOMAS  A.  HARDGROVE,  D.  D.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.  B., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  History. 
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DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ROY  S.  HOPKINSON,  D.  D.   S., 
Lecturer  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

WILLIAM  HOPKINSON,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Histology. 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technic. 

OTTO  G.  KRAUSE,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

DANIEL  M.  LAUGHLIN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  J.  LUEHRING,  D.  D.  S„ 
Instructor  in  Histology. 

FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  PH.  G.,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

TIMOTHY  W.  O'DONOVAN,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

THOMAS  A.  PURTELL,  D.  D.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Special  Pathology. 

ARTHUR  F.  RHEINECK,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  C.  ROHDE,  D.  D.  S., 
Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

CHARLES  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.  D.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  PH.  G.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

GERALD  SAVAGE,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
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WILLIAM  A.  SIEKER,  B.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Economics  and  Business  Forms. 

RICHARD  E.  STOCKINGER,  PH.  G., 
Instructor   in  Chemistry. 

ENEST  F.  WALLNER,  PH.  C, 

Assistant   Professor  of   Chemistry. 

RAYMOND  J.  WENKER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 


INSTRUCTORS  IN  CLINICAL  DENTISTRY. 

J.  S.  DANFORTH,  D.  D.  S. 
0.  A.  DROEGKAMP,  D.  D.  S. 
E.  A.  FLANCHER,  D.  D.  S. 
C.  E.  GAGE,  D.  D.  S. 
R.  J.  HEALY,  D.  D.  S. 
A.  F.  HINZ,  D.  D.  S. 
R.  C.  KESTLY,  D.  D.  S. 
J.  E.  PURTELL,  D.  D.  S. 
G.  W.  WILSON,  D.  D.  S. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

A  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  without  examination,  upon 
presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  recognized  academy  having  a  four  year  course  beyond  that  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  cre- 
dentials proving  that  the  applicant  possesses  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a 
four  year  course  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

CREDIT   FOR   DENTAL  SUBJECTS. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  respectively  who 
presents  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  Dental  College  showing  that  the  re- 
quired courses  for  each  year  have  been  successfully  completed.  Each  student 
must  also  furnish  evidence  that  he  has  a  High  School  education. 

Students  who  present  credentials  from  reputable  medical  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  or  universities  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those  sub- 
jects which  appear  upon  the  Dental  curriculum,  provided  that  the  time  spent 
and  subject  matter  covered  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dean.  No  credit  in  time  is 
given.  Three  years  work  in  a  Dental  School  are  required  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Medical  School  graduates  or  graduates  of 
other  colleges  or  universities  will  be  required  to  enter  the  Freshman  class. 

No  special  students  will  be  accepted. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  three-year  course  of  study,  or  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year 
course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty-two  weeks  and  six  days  in 
each  week.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  possess  a 
good  moral  character,  including  good  deportment  while  at  college.  He  must 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

STATE   BOARD   EXAMINATION. 

In  order  to  practice  dentistry  it  is  necessary  for  the  graduate  dentist  to 
pass  an  examination  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Here- 
tofore in  Wisconsin  this  examination  was  given  only  to  graduates  of  Dental 
schools. 

Beginning  with  June,  1914,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  has  divided  its 
examination  into  two  parts. 
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The  first  part  is  optional;  students  may  elect  to  take  it  or  not  as  they 
choose.  It  is  open  only  to  students  who  can  produce  credentials  proving  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  of  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year 
of  a  reputable  dental  school.  The  subjects  in  which  examinations  are 
given  are  Bacteriology,  Chemistry.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Histology.     This  examination  gives  no  license  to  practice  dentistry. 

The  second  part  of  the  State  Board  Examination  is  given  at  the  close  of 
the  Senior  year  and  is  open  to  graduates  only.  This  examination  covers  all 
of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  except  the  six  mentioned  above. 

If  for  some  reason  a  student  did  not  take  the  examination  in  the  six 
above  mentioned  subjects  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  or  if  he  failed  in 
that  examination,  he  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  entire  examination  in  all 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  his  Senior  year  after  he  has  grad- 
uated. This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  examination  has  been  given  in  th"e 
past. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  A  student  who  has  taken 
and  successfully  passed  the  examination  in  the  six  theoretical  subjects  at  the 
end  of  his  Junior  year  is  saved  fifty  percent  of  the  anxiety  and  worry  that 
unfortunately  attends  the  preparation  for  the  State  Board  Examination. 
He  can  devote  himself  to  his  Senior  studies  with  the  peace  of  mind  that  is 
necessary  for  good  work. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSES. 

Two  courses  both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  are 
given,  one  three  years  in  length  and  the  other  four  years  in  length.  Stu- 
dents who  take  the  three-year  course,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1916,  will 
graduate  in  1919.  Beginning  with  the  session  1917-1918  the  three-year 
course  will  be  discontinued  entirely.  Students  beginning  the  study  of  Dent- 
istry in  1917  will  be  required  to  take  a  four-year  course  regardless  of  the 
date  when  they  matriculated.  All  reputable  Dental  Schools  will  discontinue 
the  three-year  course  in  1917. 
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OUTLINE   OF  COURSES. 
THE  THREE-YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Year. 


Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-            Lab-  Di-  Lab- 

dactic       oratory  dactic  oratory 

Anatomy 5               10*  160  160 

Chemistry    4                6  128  192 

Histology   1                 3                  32  96 

Prosthetic  Dentistry   1                 8                  32  256 

Dental  Anatomy  (1st  Sem.) 15                   16  80 

Operative  Technics  (2nd  Sem.) 1                 5                   16  80 


12 


27(Av'ge)  384 


For  Sixteen  Weeks. 


864 


Second  Year. 


Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab-  Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory  dactic  oratory 
Operative  Dentistry,  Manikin 

Practice  and  Infirmary  Work ...    1  8  32  256 

Pathology 1  2  32  64 

Bacteriology 2  2  64  64 

Physiology   2  2  64  64 

Materia  Medica 2  0  64  0 

Crown   and   Bridge   Technic 1  8  32  256 

Surgical  Anatomy  (1st  Sem.) 10  16  0 

Review  Course  in  Anatomy 1  0  32  0 

Review  Course  in  Histology 1  0  32  0 

Review  Course  in  Chemistry 1  0  32  0 


12  1-2(Av'ge)20 


400 


704 
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Third  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 
Di-  L&b- 

dactie      oratory 

Infirmary  Practice  in  Orthodontia, 
Operative  and  Prosthetic 
Dentistry    0  35 

Operative  Dentistry 

Orthodontia    

Oral  Surgery 2  0 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics 2  • 

Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry 1  © 

Section  Work  in  Prosthetic 

Dentistry    

Physical  Diagnosis  and 

Anaesthesia    

Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  Dental  His- 
tory, Dental  Economics, 
Syphilology    


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

aetie 

oratory 

e 

1120 

32 

0 

32 

0 

64 

0 

64 

0 

32 

0 

32 


32 


32 


10 


328 


1120 


THE   FOUR-YEAR  COURSE. 

Optional  1916-1917.  Required  1917-1918. 


First  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lath 

dactic  oratory 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  3  6 

Biology   3  3 

Dental  Anatomy  (1st  Sem.) 1  3 

Technical  Drawing  ( 2nd  Sem. ) 0  3 

Prosthetic  Technic 1  6 

General  Anatomy 2  G 

English   3  © 


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

96 

192 

96 

96 

16 

48 

0 

48 

32 

192 

64 

0 

96 

0 

13  l-2(A\'ge)18 


400 


576 
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Second  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic       oratory 

Prosthetic  Technic   1  0 

Anatomy   3  5 

Histology    2  3 

Organic  Chemistry 2  2 

Operative  Dentistry 1  4 

Physics    3  3 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 1  3 

"TIT         ~26 

Third  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory 

Surgery  ( 1st  Sem. ) 1  0 

General  and  Dental  Pathology 2  2 

Operative  Dentistry 1  11 

Materia  Medica  and  Dental 

Medicine   2  1 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 1  6 

Orthodontia 1  1 

Bacteriology    2  2 

Physiology    3  2 

12T-2~(Av'ge)25 

Fourth  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory 

Prosthesis 1  0 

Operative  Dentistry 1  30 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Anaesthesia.  .    1  1 

Oral  Surgery 1  2 

Orthodontia   0  1 

Radiology  lab 0  1 

Radiology  lectures   (1st  Sem.) 1  0 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics .  .   2  0 
History,  Ethics,  Economics,  Juris- 
prudence and  Special  Lectures .  .    1  0 

7  1-2(Av'ge)35 


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

32 

192 

90 

160 

64 

96 

64 

64 

32 

128 

96 

96 

32 

96 

416 

832 

Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

16 

0 

64 

64 

32 

352 

64 

32 

32 

192 

32 

32 

64 

64 

96 

64 

400 

800 

Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratorv 

32 

0 

32 

960 

32 

32 

32 

64 

0 

32 

0 

32 

16 

0 

64 

0 

32 

0 

240 

1120 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

Freshmen. 

Anatomy—  Gray $6.00 

Dental    Anatomy — Black 2.50 

Chemistry — Simon 3.00 

Histology — Piersol 3.50 

Prosthetic    Technic — Wilson 4.00 

Medical  Dictionary 5.00  or  1.00 

Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Operative  Dentistry — Johnson   $6.00 

Pathology — Delafteld  and  Pruden 6.00 

Bacteriology — McFarland 4.00 

Orthodontia — Lischer 2.75 

Physiology — Howell 4.00 

Materia  Medica — Prinz 3.50 

Crown  and  Bridge — Goslee 5.00 

Oral  Surgery — Blair 5.50 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Bur  chard 5.00 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Buckley 2.50 

Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  book  for  each 
course  before  being  admitted  to  class.  Professors  will  refuse  credit  for  any 
course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provided  with  text  books. 

Text  books  in  English,  Biology  and  Physics,  which  are  used  in  the 
four-year  course,  have  not  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

EQUIPMENT. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory  occupies  practically 
the  entire  second  floor  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent  to  afford  the  best  of 
accommodations.  Each  chair  is  directly  facing  a  window  and  each  student 
operator  thus  has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school  has  a  population  of 
400,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical  material.  In  addition  to  this 
the  school  does  free  dental  work  for  the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Contin- 
uation School,  as  well  as  for  the  many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-Ray  room  is  in 
direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 
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Manikin  Equipment. 

The  chairs  when  used  for  instruction  of  Juniors  are  equipped  with  man- 
ikin heads.  When  the  Juniors  show  proficiency  they  alternate  work  upon 
the  manikin  with  work  upon  the  living  subject. 

The  dental  manikin  is  so  new  and  little  known  that  it  is  desirable  to 
explain  exactly  what  its  advantages  consist  in.  It  is  a  human  head  form 
that  is  adaptable  to  the  head  rest  of  a  dental  chair.  It  is  provided  with  a 
movable  lower  jaw,  rubber  cheeks,  lips,  tongue  and  gums,  thus  affording  al- 
most an  exact  reproduction  of  the  human  mouth.  The  teeth  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  other  sets.  This  gives  unlimited  opportunity  for 
operative,  prosthetic  and  orthodontic  practice. 

The  manikin  affords  the  connecting  link  between  work  on  laboratory 
models  and  work  on  the  living  patient. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work  that  the 
Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirmary.  It  is 
equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcanizers,  and  locker  space 
for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  School  has  provided  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathological  ex- 
aminations for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  wiith  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics  is 
provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth.     This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of  the  Infirmary. 

Hospital   Connection  for  Oral   Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled  in  di- 
rectly from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the  progress  of 
the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of  Trinity  Hospital.  This 
department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and 
the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in  the 
Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Electric 
lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is  provided.    The  lab- 
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oratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp,  thus  avoiding  all  possible  eye 
strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tables  with 
direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  During  the  session  1915-1916  four  Fresh- 
man were  assigned  to  each  body.  Lockers  are  provided  for  each  student.  A 
toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in  direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  microscopic  room  which  contains  sixty-five  compound  micro- 
scopes with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in  which  stains,  cultures 
and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research  laboratory  for  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  and  a 
laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  They  are  both  supplied  with  balances 
and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

Library  and  Museum. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  and  Museum  is  situated  almost  adjoin- 
ing the  School  of  Dentistry.  The  library  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try and  contains  285,000  bound  volumes.  The  Reading  Room  is  supplied 
with  daily  papers  and  periodicals.  The  Reference  Room  contains  files  of  the 
latest  and  best  scientific  magazines. 

The  museum  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoological,  botanical, 
minerarogical  and  other  specimens.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

Dental  Library. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  college  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
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FEES. 

Three-Year  Course. 

Freshman  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  2nd $10.00 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  2nd 80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Total    fees,    first   year 1  70.00 

Junior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  2nd $85.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.   1st 85.00 

Total  fees,  second  year 170.00 

Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  2nd $80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  May  1st 15. 00 

Total  fees,  third  year 175.00 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  loill  be  made  and  students  should  come  pre- 
pared. Fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  returned.  Tick- 
ets cannot  be  transferred. 

The  Dental  School  of  Marquette  University  is  an  organic  part  of  the 
University.    It  is  not  conducted  for  profit. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student  which  ad- 
mits him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

If  desired,  students  may  pay  fees  in  three  installments  per  year  instead 
of  two  installments  per  year  as  indicated  above.  In  this  case  one-third  of 
the  total  tuition  fee  of  the  year  must  be  paid  on  Oct.  1st;  one-third  must 
be  paid  on  Dec.  10th,  and  one-third  on  March  10th.  An  extra  charge  of 
$5.00  will  be  made  by  the  School  to  students  who  elect  this  method  of  pay- 
ing tuition.  This  extra  charge  will  be  added  to  the  payment  due  Oct  1st. 
The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  students  is  distinct  from  the 
tuition  and  must  be  paid  when  the  student  decides  to  enter  School. 

No  laboratory  fees  or  other  fees  than  those  mentioned  above  are 
charged. 
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FEES. 

Four-Year  Course. 

The  fees  for  the  four-year  course  will  be  $170  per  year  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  $175  for  the  fourth  year.  Payments  will  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester  exactly  like  the  payments  in  the  three-year  course. 
Four-year  students  will  pay  the  $5.00  Athletic  fee  every  year  and  all  rules 
applying  to  the  payment  of  fees  in  the  three-year  course  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  payment  of  fees  in  the  four-year  course. 

RULES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school  prop- 
erty, or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees  of  such 
a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves  school  of 
his  own  volition  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be  returned  or 
credited  to  him.     Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they  enter  School. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Dentistry 
as  evinced  by  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  and 
may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories  he 
is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  the  Junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his  practical 
work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a  complete  operative 
outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  Senior  year  and  after  gradua- 
tion in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument  list  is  furnished  each  student 
at  the  time  he  matcriculates. 

TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  department  of  Operative  Technics,  a  great  number  of  teeth  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study. 

Any  teeth  which  practicing  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  demonstrator  in  this  department  and  will  be  of  great  service 
to  him.  Send  direct  to  the  office  at  Ninth  and  Wells,  Milwaukee,  where 
charges  will  be  paid. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to  the  year 
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ending  June,  1917,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to  date 
of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course  of  instruction  that  it  may  deem 
expedient. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

The  School  is  co-educational.  During  the  year  1915-1916,  two  young 
women  were  attending  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

When  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  he  should 
send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or  Milwaukee  or  Chi- 
cago bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Students  will  be 
assigned  seats  and  lockers  in  the  order  which  their  matriculation  fee  is  re- 
ceived. Students  should  arrive  in  Milwaukee  on  September  29.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  coming  to  Milwaukee  before  that  date. 

Entrance  credentials  of  new  students  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Regis- 
trar by  September  fifteenth.  A  blank  form  is  issued  by  the  University  and 
a  copy  should  be  secured  from  the  Registrar  who  will  gladly  send  it  on  re- 
quest. This  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  or  Academy  or  other  preparatory  school  from  which  the  pros- 
pective Dental  student  graduated.  It  must  then  be  returned  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 

The  School  can  accommodate  110  Freshmen  students  comfortably.  More 
than  that  number  will  not  be  accepted.  Students  are  listed  in  the  order  ia 
which  their  matriculation  fees  are  received. 

During  the  session  1915-1916  the  Freshman  Class  numbered  110.  The 
School  of  Dentistry  found  it  necessary  to  deny  admission  to  a  number  of 
students  who  delayed  registering  until  the  full  complement  of  the  class  wai 
made  up. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses  and  am 
approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will  not  be 
mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds  the 
demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 
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FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request.    Address. 

R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  Registrar. 

Ninth  &  Wells  Streets, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

DENTAL  ASSOCIATION   OF   MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY. 

Officers  for  1916-1917. 

President N.  E.  UELMEN Wells  Building 

First  Vice-President W.  J.  H.  BENSON 3709  Vliet  St. 

Second  Vice-President F.  J.  MURPHY New  Londom 

Secretary VAN  SMITH 1st  Nat'l  Bank  Building 

Treasurer A.   A.   JENNINGS Wells  Building 

Board  of  Directors. 

WM.  HOPKINSON        F.  J.  CLEARY        ROY  HOPKINSON 
A.  0.  DROEGKAMP  J.  E.  PURTELL 
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Abaly,  W.  C,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Abel,  H.  R.,   '98 Waterloo,  Wis. 

Adams,  W.  G.,   '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adams,  W.  E.,  '11 Detroit,  Mich. 

Akan,  M.  J.,   '01 Chicago,  111. 

Andrew,  H.  R,,  '10 Platteville,  Wis. 

Anderson,  G.,   '08 Deceased 

Anderson,  G.  C,  '09 Wausau,  Wis. 

Anderson,  W.  P.,  '15.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Babcock,  D.  W.,  '00 Augusta,  Wis. 

Bach,  H.  G.,  '14 Middleton,  Wis. 

Bachhausen,  G.  J.,   '01. .  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Bachus,  A.  D.,  '14 Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Baird,   V.,    '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bakke,  Simon,   '07 DeForest,  Wis. 

Baley,  B.   E.,    '13 Cazenovia,  Wis. 

Bancroft,  J.  A.,  '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Barber,  H.  C,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barney,  W.  W.,  '15.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barsness,  P.  S.,  '03 Madison,  Wis. 

Barsness,  M.,  '11 Superior,  Wis. 

Bartlett,  T.  .,   '05 Rockford,  111. 

Bauer,  J.  H.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baumgartner,  A.  F.,  '14.  .  Mayville,  Wis. 
Baumgartner,  J.  F.,  '15  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bauernfeind,   E.   C,    '15 

Sheboygan   Falls,    Wis. 

Bersch,  A.  W.,  '15 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Beil,  O.  A.,  '01 Ashland,  Wis. 

Beil,  H.  H.,  '13 .Ashland,  Wis. 

Bell,  H.  J.,  '97 Detroit,  Mich. 

Bellin,  J.  J.,    '01 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Bender,  J.,  '97 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Benson,  W.  J.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bentley,  M.  O.,   '04 Sawyer,  Wis. 

Berg,  E.  J.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bernhardt,  L.  B.,  '14.  .  .  .Cassville,  Wis. 

Beuthien,  C.,   '07 Ontonagon,  Mich. 

Beyer,  F.  R.,   '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bibinger,  A.  J.,  '00.  .  .  .Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Biebesheimer,  J.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Blaesser,  G.  W.,  '05.  .  .  .  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Bleck,  A.  E.,  '09 West  Allis,  Wis. 

Block,  A.  A.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bly,  E.  L.,  '14 Stanley,  Wis. 

Boecher,  H.  J.,  '05 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Boerger,  B.  H.,   '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bolton,  G.  H.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Booth,  L.  W.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bottomley,  C.  E.,  '09.  .  .Burlington,  Wis. 

Borecky,  F.  H.,  '13 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Boyle,  W.  Ey    '14 Madison,  Wis. 


Bradley,  J.  E.,   '97 Canton,  111. 

Brace,  F.  S.,  '02 Deceased 

Brambach,   B.  W.,    '08 Germany 

Brassington,  O.  E.,   '14.  .  .  .Verona,  Wis. 

Bren,  E.  J.,  '11 Warren,  Minn. 

Bresee,  F.  R.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bricker,  C.  M.,   '03 Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Bridgeman,  H.  G.,  '05 

South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Briggs,  H.  E.,   '02 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Bright,  H.  C,  '99 Manistee,  Mich. 

Britten,  M.  R.,   '01 Wheaton,   Minn. 

Brooks,  H.  A.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brown,  J.  R.,  '10.  .Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Brunn,  A.  M.,  '01 Deceased 

Brunow,  P.  J.,   '00 Deceased 

Bruns,  E.  W.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buck,  R,  W.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Budd,  G.  E.,  '97 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Burg,  R.  A.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burmeister,  Anna,  '12.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burns,  E.  W.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Busse,  R.  O.,  '12 Wausau,  Wis. 

Buss,  V.  I.,  '11 Rio,  Wis. 

Calkins,  O.  V.,   '04 Moore,  Mont. 

Calloway,  J.  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Campbell.  C.  F.,   '05 Almond,  Wis. 

Campbell,  S.  H.,   '02 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Capwell,  R.  P.,  '12 Racine,  Wis. 

Cares,  J.  H Hailey,  Mo. 

Carey,  E.  M.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carter,  G.  H.,   '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Casey,  E.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chapman.  R.,   '15 Velva,  N.  Dak. 

Clark,   E.  D.,    '15 Riceville,  Iowa 

Clark,  J.  R,,  '08 LaValle,  Wis. 

Clark,  H.  C,  '04. Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Clark,  E.  J.,   '03.  .  .  .Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Cleary,  F.  J.,  '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Coad,  T.  W.,  '03 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Cobb,  C.  A.,  '10 Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Cohen,  G.  N.,   '14 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Cohen,  S.,  '10 Genoa  Jet.,  Wis. 

Collins,  J.  V.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Conley,  E.  J.,  '99 Littleton,  Col. 

Connelly,  A.  J.,  '13 

Iron   Mountain,   Mich. 

Conroy,  R.  R.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cook,  A.  B.,    '13 Lancaster,  Wis. 

Corcoran,  C.  J.,   '15.  .  .  .  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Cornwall,  J.  T Turtle  Lake,  Wis. 
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Coyle,  A.,   *01 Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Coyle,  H.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cressy,  W.  R.,  '05 Cudahy,  Wis. 

Cristman,  E.  R.,   '99 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Duggan,  H.  C,  '15 Delavan,  Wis. 

Daleiden,  A.  J.,  '12.  .  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Dana,  W.  E.,   '10 Deceased 

Danby,  F.  W.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Danforth,  J.  S.,  '99.  .  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Davin,  T.  E.,  '14 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Dean,  E.  A.,  '00 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

DeLap,  R.  H.,   '00 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Dettman,  W.  M.,  '97 

Randon  Lake,  Wis. 

Dettman,  A.  T.,  '12 Bonduel,  Wis. 

Dempsey,   T.,    '04 Montello,   Wis. 

Denison,  E.,   '09 Evansville,  Wis. 

Dexter,  J.  E.,   '03 Oberlin,  Ohio 

Dickinson,  G.  H.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dietrich,  A.  C,   '07.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dippel,  J.  R.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dittberner,  F.  J.,  '12.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dodge,  E.  E.,   '04 Deceased 

Doll,  W.  M.,  '12 Omro,  Wis. 

Donahue,  M.  F.,  '06.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donovan,  J.  M.,  '11 Neenah,  Wis. 

Dornfield,  O.  H.,  '08.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Doudna,  H.  M.,  '05.  .  .  .Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Drews,  A.  H.,  '08.  .  .  .Winneconne,  Wis. 
Droegkamp,  O.  A.,  '04.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Druse,  F.  W.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Duenk,   A.,   '09 Cedar  Grove,  Wis. 

Dunkirk,  W.  L.,  '09.  .Union  Grove,  Wis. 

Durkopp,  W.  J.,  '09 Athens,  Wis. 

Durham,  S.  C,  '99.  .  .  .Reed  City,  Mich. 

Dwyer,  J.  E.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dwyer,  J.  W.,  '99.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ebersperger,  J.  F.,  '11. .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eiche,  R.  E.,  '10 Pulaski,  Wis. 

Ellingson,  R.  E.,  '15 Berlin,  Wis. 

Elliott,  L.  D.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ellis,  H.  A.,   '01 Lemmon,  S.  Dak. 

Elwell,  Hazel,   '14 Platteville,  Wis. 

English,  W.  E.,  '14 Dodge,  Wis. 

Ewert,  A.  A.,  '00 Gillett,  Wis. 

Falck,  R.  C,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Farrand,  Esther,  '13.  .  .  .La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Federspiel,  M.  N.,  '00.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Federspiel,  P.  J.,  '03 Racine,  Wis. 

Ferriter,  F..   '03 Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Fiunegan,  B.,  '09 Madison,  Wis. 


Finucan,  E.  T.,  '14.  .  .  .  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Fitzsimmons,  I.  A.,  '12 .  .Ridgeway,  Wis. 
Flancher,   E.  A.,   '01 ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Flatley,  W.  T.,  '12 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Flohr,  E.  W.,   '03.  .  .N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flood,  R.  E.,   '12 St.  Cloud,  Wis. 

Foote,  C.  T.,  '11.  .  .  .Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Foote,  W.  J.,  '09 Appleton,  Wis. 

Fowler,  B.  F.,  '14 Whitewater,  Wis. 

Fowle,  H.  H.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frackelton,  A.,    '07  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Franchere,  H.  A.,   '15 

Lake   Crystal,   Minn. 

Frankland,  A.  D.,   '15.  .  .Columbus,  Wis. 

Frank,  G.  H.,  '00 Jackson,  Wis. 

Franta,  E.  F.,  '11.  .  .Montgomery,  Minn. 

Frantz,  E.  C,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Franzey,  B.  O.,   '00.  .  .  .  Gladbrook,  Iowa 

Frisque,  L.  L.,  '02 

Fryatt,  H.  E.,  '14.  .  .  .Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Funne,  C.  H.,  '13 Cumberland,  Wis. 

Funne,  G.  M.,   '14.  ..  Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Gage,  Q.  E.,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gage,  C.  E.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gage,  G.  A.,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ganshert,  J.  W.,  '11 Monroe,  Wis. 

Gates,  E.  L.,  '11 Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Gatterdam,  J.  H.,  '13.  .  .La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Gauerke,  A.  C.,   '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gee,  G.  W.,  '15 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Gehr,  F.  C,  '02 Shawano,  Wis. 

Getts,  R.  B.,   '09 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gilbert,  Z.  W.,  '11 Melrose,  Wis. 

Gilfillon,  L.  A.,  '98 Randolph,  Wis. 

Goelzer,  C.  G.,  '03 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Goeres,  Max,  '05 Kiel,  Wis. 

Goldman,  M.,  '95 Germany 

Goodhouse,  R.  E.,  '98.  .  .Randolph,  Wis. 
Gordon,  A.  J.,  '02.  .  .Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Gorr,  W.  H.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graf,  R.,  '09 Kiel,  Wis. 

Grant,  Hugh,  '13 Montello,  Wis. 

Gratz,  C.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gruber,  J.  G.,  '02 Racine,  Wis. 

Gruettner,  R.  C,  '00.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gullickson,  F.  L.,  '12.  .West  Salem,  Wis. 

Hackett,  J.  M.,  '04 

Hagen,  A.  C,   '14 Cameron,  Wis. 

Hambach,   F.  W.,    '99 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Handy,  E.  T„   '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hanke,  R.  H.,   '07 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Hansen,  A.  H.,   '04.  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Hansen,  P.  O.,   '01 Racine,  Wis. 

Hansen,  F.  N.,   '04 Hartland,  Wis. 

Hanson,  O.  W.,  '05.  .  .  .Madison,  S.  Dak. 
Happle,  0.  F.,  '03.. Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Happle,  E.  P.,  '12 Luxemberg,  Wis. 

Hardy,  W.  T.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harrington,  G.  E.,  '03 .  Marshfield,  Wis. 
Harrison,  E.  S.,  '04.  .  .  .Waukesha,  Wis. 
Harrison,  J.  G.,  '01.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Haskell,  G.  W.,  '03 Minocqua,  Wis. 

Hassold,  W.  L.,   '06.  .  .  .East  Troy,  Wis. 

Hauch,  F.  V.,  '12 Appleton,  Wis. 

Haushalter,   J.,    '04.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Haven,  T.  H.,  '15 Stoughton,  Wis. 

Hayes,  B.  W.,   '10 Deceased 

Healy,  R.  J.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hedback,  W.  N.,  '12.  .Cumberland,  Wis. 

Heiliger,  W.,  '04 Oconto,  Wis. 

Heinrich,  E.  H.,  '14 Mayville,  Wis. 

Heintzen,  W.  A.,  '09 Summit,  S.  D. 

Heise,  C.  T.,   '08 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Heise,  G.,  '03 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Helland,  C.  A.,  '08 Argyle,  Wis. 

Henderson,  F.  C,  '02.  .  .Stoughton,  Wis. 
Henneman,  H.  P.,  '04.  Sauk  Center,  Wis. 

Hensel,  I.  I.,   '00 Arcadia,   Wis. 

Hentschel,  C.  J.,  '04 

Herig,  E.  K.,   '02 Chicago,  111. 

Hermann,  J.  L.,   '10 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Herring,  E.  W.,  '01 Barron,  Wis. 

Herthel,  H.  D.,  '03.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Herthel,  S.  W.,  '14.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hess,  Annette,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hewitt,  B.  E.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hilker,  A.  A.,  '01 Deceased 

Hinz,  A.  F.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirtz,  N.  F.,  '97 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hirtz,  P.  G.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoag,  E.  L.,    '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hochhertz,   C.  J.,    '04.  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Hocom,  W.  L.,    '05.  .  .Cumberland,  Wis. 
Hoehl,  H.  P.,  '96.  ..  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoerman,  E.  J.,  '04.  .  .  .Watertown,  Wis. 

Holliday,  G.  H..  '00 Appleton,  Wis. 

Hollis,  P.,   '05 

Holtz,  F.  A.,   '04 Hilbert,  Wis. 

Hopkinson,  Wm.,  '02.. .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hopkinson,  R.  S.,  '10 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Howe,  T.  H.,  '15 Darlington,  Wis. 

Howell,  P.  A.,   '03 Beloit,  Wis. 

Hubenthal,  C.  G.,   '01 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


Huegel,  R.  W.,  '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Hurd,  0.  F.,  '98 Lodi,  Wis. 

Hurd,  C.  E.,  '12 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hurd,  W.  T.,  '04 Boscobel,  Wis. 

Hurst,  J.  E.,   '11 Carleton,  Mich. 

Hutchinson,  R.,    '08 Poynette,  Wis. 

Ihrig,  H.  H.,  '08...  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 
Ingrisch,  H.  E.,    '12.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jackson,  H.  N San  Diego,  Cal. 

Jahn,  H.  P.,   '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jane,  0.  J.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jennings,  A.  A.,  '03.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jernegan,  G.,  '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,  E.  C,  B.  S.,  '15.  .  .Ripon,  Wis. 

Johnson,  E.  J.,  '15 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Johnson,  T.,   '03 Deceased 

Johnson,  R.  H.,  '05.  .  .  .West  Allis,  Wis. 
Johnson,  T.  E.,  '05.  .  .Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
Johnson,  M.  E.,  '13.  .  .  .Waukesha,  Wis. 
Johnson,  O.  M.,  '13.  .  N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jones,  G.  H.,   '96 Duluth,  Minn. 

Jones,  R.  T.,  '08 Seymour,  Wis. 

Jones,  W.  A.,  '03 Bruce,  Wis. 

Jones,  E.  M.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joslin,  F.  L.,  '04 Wausau,  Wis. 

Joslin,  O.  W.,   '12 Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Kabel,  P.,   '05 Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Kailin,  Max,    '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keller,  G.  G.,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keller,  S.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kelly,  P.  P.,  '04 Baraboo,  Wis. 

Kelly,  W.  H.,   '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kenney,  M.  R.,   '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  T.  F.,  '04 Madison,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  G.  F.,    '11 Madison,  Wis. 

Kent,  G.  J.,  '02.  .  .Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 
Keppeler,  A.  H.,   '14.  .  .  .Plymouth,  Wis. 

Kestly,  R.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kettler,  W„  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Keyes,  G.  J.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

King,  E.  F.,  '05 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

King,  O.  H.,   '04 Hudson,  Wis. 

Kistler,  H.,    '14 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kleist,  P.,  '98 Deceased 

Kloehn,  E.  H.,  '00 Brillion,  Wis. 

Kloehn,  O.  R.,  '04 Brillion,  Wis. 

Kneip,  F.  L.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Knilans,  D.  A.,  '01 Marshfield,  Wis. 

Knorr,  Peter,  '11 Waupun,  Wis. 

Koch,  C.  M.,  '  10 Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Koch,  W.  C,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Koehn,  Wm.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Kohlsdorf,  E.  G.,  '04.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Koll,  A.  W.,  '11 Theresa,  Wis. 

Kolter,  J.  H Wausau,  Wis. 

Koltes,  J.  I.,   '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krainick,  J.  A.,  '99.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krause,  O.  G.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kreutzman,  E.  W.,  '03 Deceased 

Kretuzman,  H.  H.,  '04.  .Hillsboro,  Wis. 
Kribohm,  W.  L.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Krygier,  B.  B.,   '13.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuechle,  T.,  '05 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Kuehnel,  F.  H.,  '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuehnel,  H.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kuhm,  John,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kusterman,  L.  C,  '12.  St.  Nazianz,  Wis. 

Kyburz,  F.  M.,  '10 Burlington,  Wis. 

Lademan,  A.,  '06 Newark,  111. 

Laidlow,   A.,    '03 Portland,   Ore. 

Lally,  R.  R.,   '14 Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Lamphere,  H.  L.,   '10.  .  .  .Florence,  Wis. 

Laue,  R.  H.,  '13. Frederick,  Wis. 

Laugen,  J.  0.,   '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lea,  R.  M.,   '12 Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Leggatt,  S.  H.,  '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Leonard,  J.  W.,  '00.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Leischow,  A.  F.,   '15.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Levenhagen,   F.,    '14 Wausau,    Wis. 

Lewin,  M.  H.,  '04 Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  '14 Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Lewiston,  C.  T.,  '01.  .  .  .Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Liebstuck,  E.,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lindeman,  B.  W.,   '95.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lindow,  F.,   '04 Marion,  Wis. 

Lindow,  A.  R.,  '09 

Sheboygan  Falls,   Wis. 

Logan,   O.  D.,    '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lomas,  G.  C,  '13 Fennimore,  Wis. 

Loos,  A.  W.,  '03 Elkhart,  Wis. 

Loss,  F.  S.,  '15 Weyauwega,  Wis. 

Loveland,  W.,   '15 Redgranite,  Wis. 

Loveland,  H.  C,   '11.  .  .Redgranite,  Wis. 

Lowerre,  R.  H.,  '01 

Luehring,  H.  J.,  '15.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Luecker,  A.  C,   '10 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Luethe,   A.,    '96 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lunz,  E.  J.,  '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lyke,  J.  B.,  '00 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Lyon,  G.  W.,  '98 .  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Lyons,  W.  E.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Machus,   F.,    '15 Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Mac  Vittie,  J.  W.,   '97 Cook,  Minn. 

Maercklein,  B.  W.,   '07.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Maier,   W.   S.,    '97 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Marcan,  C.  M.,   '08 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marck,  A.  A.,  '02 Burlington,  Wis. 

Marquardt,  H.  M.,   '15 .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Martin,  F.  J.,   '14 Hudson,  Wis. 

Mason,  G.  E.,  '03 Racine,  Wis. 

Mathews,  T.  F.,  '05 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Matthies,  C.  F.,  '13 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Matthieson,  C,   '05.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mauer,  J.  F.,   '02 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

May,  0.  H.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maynard,  W.  T.,  '98.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mayr,  F.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McBeath,  H.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McCarten,  E.,  '04 Fargo,  N.  D. 

McCarthy,   J.  E.,   '04 Eden,  Wis. 

McDonald,  G.  H.,  '12 Hawley,  Minn. 

McFarlane,  W.  A.,  '02.  .Waukesha,  Wis. 

McGrath,  R.   C,   '15 Chilton,  Wis. 

McGuiggan,  C.  D.,  '15.  .  .Delavan,  Minn. 
McNamara,  W.  L.,  '15.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McNamara,  L.,  '11 Adams,  Minn. 

Melchoir,  G.,  '04 Algoma,  Wis. 

Meloy,  F.   C,    '95 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Meng,  O.,  '04 Madison,  Wis. 

Metzger,  F.  J.,   '12.  .  .Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Mickle,  L.  T.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monroe,  E.  F.,   '02 Hartford,  Wis. 

Morgenroth,  C.  R.,  '04 Berlin,  Wis. 

Morris,  H.  C,   '99 Racine,  Wis. 

Morris,  W.  H.,  '04 Deceased 

Morrissey,  A.  J.,  '15 Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Mortell,  G.  J.,  '15 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Mortell,  J.  F.,  '07 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Morton,  H.  G.,  '96 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mudroch,  J.  W.,  '05.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mueller,  E.  A.,   '02.  .  .  .Watertown,  Wis. 

Mueller,  F.  A.,   '00 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mulholland,  P.  F.,  '98.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullen,  R.  E.,   '12 Ironwood,  Wis. 

Munsell,  A.  T.,   '12 Madison,  Wis. 

Murphy,  F.  J.,   '13.  .  .New  London,  Wis. 

Musil,  E.  E.,   '06 Racine,  Wis. 

Nehs,  A.  M.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  A.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  G.,   '11 Racine,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  M.,   '04 Ellsworth,  Wis. 

Nelson,  P.  H.,   '12 Friendship,  Wis. 

Neuman,  W.  C,   '02 Deceased 

Nicholus,  H.  F.,  '02.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Nickson,  E.  W.,  '14.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Niederer,  R.  W.,    '14 Madison,  Wis. 
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Niles,  F.  A.,   '04 Belleville,  Wis. 

Noehle,  T.  P..   '11 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Notz,  E.  J..   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Noyes,  F.  P.,  '11 

Crystal   Springs,    Mich. 

Nye,  C.  H.,   '02 Viola,  Wis. 

Ochs,  H.,    '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Connor,  A.  J.,   '07.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ohnsted,  J.  L.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O'Hora,  J.  B.,  '14 Madison,  Wis. 

Oien,  G.  O.,   '11 Montevideo,  Wis. 

Olson,  J.  A.,   '02 Racine,  Wis. 

Oinera,  K.,   '08 Tokio,  Japan 

Oviatt,   E.   C,    '00 Columbus,  Wis. 

Paradowski,  R.  J.,  '14.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Park,  R.  D.,  '08 Willow  City,  N.  D. 

Pendergast,  W.  J.,  '01.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peterson,  C.  B.,   '02 Cashton,  Wis. 

Phillips,  W.  J.,   '05 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Pierce,  W.  C,  '97.N.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Plathner,  E.  A.,  '01.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pohland,  H.  J.,   '05.  .  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Pohland,  A.  C,  '13 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Pomering,  A.  F.,   '04 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Pomering,  H.  E.,  '04 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Poppe,  M.,  '04 S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Potterton,  E.  J.,   '08 Baker,  Mont. 

Pritchard,  G.,   '01 Maribel,  Wis. 

Pratt,  H.  K.,  '02 Appleton,  Wis. 

Prescott,  L.  W.,  '14.  .  .Alexandria,  Minn. 

Puis,  G.  O.,   '04 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Purtell,  J.  E.,  '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Purtell,  T.  A.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Quinn,  P.  F.,  '10 Hammond,  Wis. 

Radichel,  W.  O.,  '12.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ramsey,  W.  G.,  '01.  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ramsey,  G.  F.,   '02... New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Regan,  S.  F.,  '09 Waukegan,  111. 

Reinfried,  C.  E.,   '05 Madison,  Wis. 

Reiss,   M.   J.,    '10 Grantsburg,   Wis. 

Reschke,  O.  A.,   '10 Mayward,  Wis. 

Reuter,  A.  C,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reuter,  P.  A.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richards,  C.  E.,  '00.  .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Ritsche,  C.  H.,  '14 Juneau,  Wis. 

Reque,  W.  A.,  '96 Osceola,  Wis. 

Rider,  H.  H.,   '12 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reiboldt,  C.  E.,   '13 Denmark,  Wis. 

Riley,  M.  J.,  '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ritzenthaler,  L.,  '10  ...  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Redeman,  E.  H.,  '06.  .  .  .Marinette,  Wis. 
Roach,  T..  '04 Waukesha.  Wis. 


Roberts,  E.  O.,    '03 Cambria,  Wis. 

Robertson,  J.  P.,   '01 Crandon,  Wis. 

Robinson,  W.  B.,  '98.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohde,  A.  C,   '13 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohloff,  H.  P.,    '09 Shawano,  Wis. 

Rose,  H.  L.,   '09 Owen,  Wis. 

Rosenbaum,  C.  T.,  '00.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rosenberg,    O.,    '15  ....  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Ross,  O.  A.,    '01 Albert   Lea,   Minn. 

Rowley,  R.  C,   '04 Ashland,  Wis. 

Rozmarynowski,   A.,    '04 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosmarynowski,  J.  J.,    '11 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rudersdorf,  W.,   '12 Waupaca,  Wis. 

Ruhland,  J.  J.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rule,  J.  S.,  '06 Hampton,  Iowa 

Rule,  H.  A.,   '15 Aplington,  Iowa 

Runde,  L.  C,   '10 Hazel  Green,  Wis. 

Rundell,  L.  F.,   '14 Livingston,  Wis. 

Runge,  C,   '14 Seymour,  Wis. 

Runge,  F.  C,   '98 Deceased 

Ruppenthal,  E.,  '15.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,  T.  D.,   '01 Fredonia,  Wis. 

Sackett,  S.  T.,   '04 Racine,  Wis. 

Salter,  C.  A.,  '09 Pittsville,  N.  D. 

Samphere,  O.  C,  '08.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sauter,  A.  W.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Savage,  T.  M.,   '06 Platteville,  Wis. 

Scanlon,  C.  A.,  '05 Manawa,  Wis. 

Scheuerell,  J.  E.,  '13.  .  .  .Columbus,  Wis. 
Schneiders,  H.  O.,  '14.  .  .Marathon,  Wis. 

Schneller,  M.  C,   '13 Arcadia,  Wis. 

Schottler,  J.  G.,   '98 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scheel,  L.  C,   '08 Mazomanie,  Wis. 

Schlatter,  U.  F.,  '00 

South   Germantown,  Wis. 

Schlaefer,  A.  S.,   '05.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schlecht,  C.  C,   '08 Minocqua,  Wis. 

Schleif,  E.  J.,   '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schlueter,  A.  J.,  '01 .  .  .  Watertown,  Wis. 
Schlueter,  F.  F.,  '10.  .  .Watertown,  Wis. 

Schlueter,  O.,  '15 Drake,  N.  Dak. 

Schmidler,   A.    M..    '10 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Schott,  R.  A.,   '07 Bucyrus,  Wis. 

Schuster,  E.  E.,  '96.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schutz,  J.  W.,   '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schweiger,  R.  M.,  '12.  .  .  .Jefferson,  Wis, 
Seehase,  C.  W.,  '02.  .  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Seiler,  T.  J.,  '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sengpiel,  J.  V.,   '15 Wausau,  Wis. 
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Shaller,  W.  H.,    '12 Dale,  Wis. 

Shanberge,  S.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shattuck,  C.  H.,  '13.  .  .  .Waunakee,  Wis. 
Shields,  A.  D.,   '13.  .  .Cross  Plains,  Wis. 

Sherman,  L.  A.,   '01 Riverside,  Cal. 

Siebecker,  R.  L.,  '14 Madison,  Wis. 

Sieberg,  E.  M.,  '15 Oakes,  N.  Dak. 

Siefert,  A.  V.,   '12 New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Siekman,   O.  F Appleton,  Wis. 

Siewert,  G.,   '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Siewert,  B.  F.,    '12 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Simon,  H.  A.,  '99 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Singer,  D.,  '98 Chicago,  111. 

Skewes,  W.  G.,    '98.  .  .  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Slattery,  F.,  '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sloan,  A.  C,  '14 Baldwin,  Wis. 

Smalbery,  F.  W.,  '13.  .  .Fennimore,  Wis. 
Smith,  F.  P.,   '01 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Smith,  R.  E.,   '10 Fennimore,  Wis. 

Smith.  W.  T.,  '06 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Smith,   V.   A.,    '12 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sorenson.  J.,  '02 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Southcott,  W.  C,  '14.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Spalsbury,  J.  A.,  '04.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Spang,  G.  W.,  '03 .  .  .  .  Clintonville,  Wis. 
Stachowiak,  J.,  '15.  .  .  .  Mihvaukee,  Wis. 
Stangebye,   T.   L.,    '11 

N.  England,  N.  Dak. 

Stapleton,   E.  F.,    '06 Wausau,  Wis. 

Stark,  A.  P.,    '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steenson,  J.  S.,   '02.  .  .West  Salem,  Wis. 

Stekl,  C.  F.,  '15 Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Stemper,  A.  A.,  '02.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stephens,  H.  L.,  '15.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stephens,  G.  N.,   '13 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stoffel,  E.  A.,  '12 Racine,  Wis. 

Straight,  F.  W.,  '04 Markesan,  Wis. 

Straub.  W.,    '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Straub,  W.  F.,   '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Strauss,  A.  O.  H.,  '01.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Strauss,   O.  A.,    '97 ....  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Strong,  H.  F.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  W.  C,   '01.  .  .  .Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Summers,   C.   E..    '01 Toledo,   Ohio 

Swaney,  W.  B.,  '01  .  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sweeney,  J.  W.,    '  14.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sweet,  W.  S.,  '05 Hampton,  Iowa 

Tainter,  B.  G.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tarnutzer,  W..   '10 Deceased 

Tasclie,  H.  D.,   '03 Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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Taugher.  E.  P.,   '97.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Taylor,  H.  V.,  '96 Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Thackery,  I.  B.,   '07.  .  .  .  .  .Wausau,  Wis. 

Thayer,   A.  M.,    '97 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Theisen,  F.  M.,  '96.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thiedeman,  W.  L.,  '05.  .Waunakee,  Wis. 

Thiel,  H.  F.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas,  R.  D.,    '01 Fremont,  Wis. 

Thompson,  A.  N.,  '99.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tiedemann,  E.  H.,   '11 .  .  Middleton,  Wis. 

Titel,  F.  C,   '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Titel,  A.  W.,   '05 Lena,  Wis. 

Toepfer,  C.  L.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Topp,  C,  '97 Clintonville,  Wis. 

Trager,  F.  A.,  '05 May  wood,  111. 

Travis,  F.  C,  '11 Medford,  Wis. 

Trezona,  W.  C,   '00 Hurley,  Wis. 

Tuckwood,  W.  G.,  '04.  ..  .Portage,  Wis. 
Tuckwood,  C.   C,    '04.  .  .  .  Shiocton,  Wis. 

Tully,  W.   M.,   '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Uelmen,   N.  E.,    '11 ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urich,  Harry,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vanasek,  H.  C,  '12.  .Montgomery,  Minn. 
Vanderberg,  C.  M.,  99  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vannatta,  M.  A.,   '11 Sherry,  Wis. 

Van  Stratum,  B.  V.,  '13.  .  .Hurley,  Wis. 

Vater,  F.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vits,  A.  J.,  '02 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Vogel,  J.  A.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wackier,  E.  C,  '98.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wagner,  H.  A.,    '00.  .  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Wagner,  J.  E.,   '01 Bartow,  Fla. 

Walker,  C.  M.,  '14 Lancaster,  Wis. 

Waisbren,   B.,    '13 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Wake,   C.  H,    '05 Omaha,  Neb. 

Walls,  W.  U.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ware,  P.  C,  '12 Waupaca,  Wis. 

Washburn,  H.  A.,    '13  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Watson,  E.  W.,   '00 Medford,  Wis. 

Wauer,  A.  M.,   '12 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Wedemeyer,  J.  W.,  '05 .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weickel,  H.  H,  '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weinberger,  W..    '14 Waupun,  Wis. 

Weiss,  Reno,    '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wellge,  W.  E.,    '03 Kendall,  Wis. 

Welton.  M.,  '12 Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Wehrman,  O.  H.,    '01 Chicago,  111. 

Weldon,  J.  L.,   '15 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wenker,  G.  L.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wermuth,  C.  F.,  '15 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wernecke,  O.  C,  '02.  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Wetherby,  C.  C,   '98 Mauston,  Wis. 
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Wetzel,  E.   C,   '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wieck,  W.  F.,  '11 Menasha,  Wis. 

Wiedebach,   H.,   '15 Racine,  Wis. 

Wigginton,  J.  N.,  '97.  .  .Waukesha,  Wis. 

Wilda,  O.  J.,   '14 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Wilde,  E.  F.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilde,   G.  H.,    '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson,  F.  J.,   '02 Paris,  France 

Wilson,  G.  W.,  '14 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wing,  F.  E.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wirsing,  G.,   '97 Dresden,  Germany 

Woelffer,  J.  R.,  '14.  .  .  .Lake  Mills,  Wis. 
Woerfel,  R.,  '09.  .  .  .Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Wollensack,  P.,   '02  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Woodworth,  L.  J.,  '15.  .  .  Janesville,  Wis. 

Worden,  E.  A.,  '03 De  Pere,  Wis. 

Wring,  W.  J.,  '15 Hibbing,  Minn. 

Wrigglesworth,  F.,   'OS.Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Young,  E.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Young,  Mabel,  '04.. Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Younglove,  J.  A.,   '11 Berlin,  Wis. 

Zochert,  W.  C,  '97 Chicago,  111. 

Ziglinski,  N.  T.,   '01 ...  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Zimmer,   A.  J.,    '14 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Zuehlke,  A.  J.,  '12 Waukesha,  Wis 

Zwerg,  Olga,   '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE,  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY,  1915-1916. 

Freshman. 


Bancroft,  V.  G Blue  Mound 

Bauman,   Chas.  J Milwaukee 

Bibby,  Howard North  Bend 

Brown,  Glenn  A Chilton 

Brown,  Carl  S Paris,  111. 

Bullis,    Rexford,    L Berlin 

Burbey,  Prosper  H Chelsea 

Calkins,    Earle   D Bagley 

Carrigan,  Gall  F Milwaukee 

Charlebois,  Ernest.  .  .  .Belcourt,  N.  Dak. 

Clark,  Irving  A Green  Bay 

Clark,    Vilette    S Glenbeulah 

Cohn,  Joe Milwaukee 

Collins,    Clarence Mineral    Point 

Cunningham,  Hayes  F.  .Richland  Center 

Connell,    Max Chippewa   Falls 

Delmore,  Albert  V Marshfield 

Dempsey,   Raymond    Milwaukee 

Donovan,  Sylvester  A Wausaukee 

Downey,  Gregory  J Genoa 

Doyle,   Earl,   B.    S Portage 

Draper,  Ralph  W North  Freedom 

Dubin,    Adalph    M Milwaukee 

Dwyer,  Eugene Green  Bay 

Fay,  John La  Crosse 

Fitzgerald,  Robert  L New  London 

Fladeland,  Robt Portland,  N.  Dak. 

Frohman,  Reuben Kewaskum 

Gearen,  Walter  D Racine 

Goral,   Alexis   L .Milwaukee 

Grebel,  Emerson  R Green  Bay 

Habermann,    V.    E Lodi 

Hahn,  Henry Milwaukee 


Hamm,  Ray  W Escanaba,   Mich. 

Helmbrecht,    V.    W Mayville 

Holland,   John    C Darlington 

Horshak,  Rudolf La  Crosse 

Ising,  Byron Berlin 

Jenkinson,  Harry  L Minocqua 

Jennings,  David  M New  London 

Kaminski,  Alphonse  A Milwaukee 

Kirsch,  Raym.  P Deer  Park 

Kleinschmidt,  W.  H Milwaukee 

Klemish,  T.  W Kewaunee 

Kolb,  Conrad Hillsboro 

Krumholz,   Francis   C Arcadia 

Landing,  Harold  M.  .  .  Glerinwood,  Minn. 

Lane,  Geo Merrill 

Larson,  Emil  W.  .  .  .Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Lehman,   R.   H Merton 

Mahoney,  Edward Ashland 

Maney,  John  L Seneca 

Marek,  E.  J Kewaunee 

Marshall,  Harry  J La  Crosse 

Marth,  Carl West  Bend 

Martin,  Albert Sturgeon  Bay 

Mason,  Robt.  A Milwaukee 

Maurer,  Carl Glenbeulah 

McGill,  W.  A Wauwatosa 

McVey,  G.  A Muscoda 

Meagher,  Frank Eden 

Miller,  E.  A Westfield 

Mueller,   Paul Madison 

Mulcahy,  F.  W Adams 

Munson,   Bernard    Argyle 

Mutchler,  R.  E Verona 
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Freshman,  1915-1916 — Continued. 


Nelson,   Dwight  G Osceola 

Nemetz,  Matt.  A Lena 

Nystrum,  Chester Medf ord 

Ogilvie,    Wm.   E Verona 

Ouellette,  Ben.  J Plato,  Mich. 

Owen.   Wm.  R Randolph 

Park,  Clyde  H.  L Balsam  Lake 

Peterson,  Leo.  L Hudson 

Pett,  Leo.  G- Johnson  Creek 

Plautz,   Arthur  C Milwaukee 

Rasmussen,  Wm.  L Stoughton 

Reinnoldt,    C.   A Milwaukee 

Roth,   Leo  J Madison 

Satterlund,  Paul New  Richmond 

Schaller,  Louis New  London 

Schade,  Robt Cudahy 

Schief ,  A.  W Medf  ord 

Schnetz,  Percy    Milwaukee 

Schueller,  L.  V Howard,  S.  Dak. 

Scnulte,  Theo Cleveland 

Seeley,    Clyde Spring  Valley 

Segerson,  P.  W Madison 


Shea,    Raphael De    Pere 

Sorenson,    Milo    Racine 

Springborn,   C.  H Westfield 

Steinhaus,  E Max.,  N.  Dak 

Stoever,  John    Kiel-Milwaukee 

Taylor,  Glenn Durand 

Thompson,    Bernard    Kilbourn 

Thornquist,  J Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

Van  Alstine,   C,   Ph.   G Kilbourn 

Van  Roy,   P.   A Green  Bay 

Wagner,  C.  L Milwaukee 

Wagner,  G.  A Duluth,  Minn. 

Washburn,   L.  E Sturgeon  Bay 

Watrous,   Edgar    Milwaukee 

Weideman,  S.  H Columbus 

Wheeler,   F.    M Hillsboro 

Wiener,  Alex  R Milwaukee 

Wittke,  R.  C Milwaukee 

Wittwer,  H.  L.,   A.   B Madison 

Wornson,  Walter  A.,  B.  S 

Mankato,   Minn. 


Junior. 


Ambelang,  Lyle  P Cascade 

Braczak,   Francis    Milwaukee 

Berger,   E.   L Arlington,   Minn. 

Brooks,  Robt Milwaukee 

Borthwick,    Ernest    Ashland 

Chamberlain,  E.  W La  Crosse 

Ohesley,    Merton    Waukesha 

Cole,   Otto  J Campbellsport 

Cunningham,  G Burlington 

Crosby,   Harvey Sisseton,    S.  Dak. 

Cubela,  Lawrence Fennimore 

Dempsey,   Raymond    Milwaukee 

De  Munck,  Dennis Plymouth 

Devine,  James New  London 

Donovan,  Stephen Tomah 

Dontie,  Anthony Milwaukee 

Droegkamp,  John  A Milwaukee 

Eiche,  Melvin  R Marshfield 

Etteldorf,   Henry  J Ossian,   Iowa 

Evans,   John   T Sparta 

Field,    Floyd   F Kilbourn 

Flannery,    Harry    H Avoca 

Flatley,  Leo    Chilton 

Gary,  Norman  G Green  Bay 

Geary,  Neil Ironwood,  Mich. 

Gebhardt,    Earl    G Sullivan 

Goletz,  Elmore  W Mineral  Point 


Goodsett,  David  M Milwaukee 

Gotsche,    Elmer    F Racins 

Grady,    Edwin    P Saukville 

Harrington,    Wade    Viroqua 

Hauser,  Walter  C Butte,  Mont. 

Kostlevy,  Fred    Manitowoc 

Kurth,   Sidney Morton,   Minn. 

Lanzer,    Paul    E Bloomer 

Lando,  Harry  E Milwaukee 

Leason,   Jesse   A Neillsville 

Leichtnam,  Vivienne Hurley 

Lewis,   Harry  D Racine 

Lohneis,  C.  R Sun  Prairie 

Martin,  Gustave  L Racine 

Moen,  Myron  H Stevens  Point 

Monroe,    Walter     Hartford 

Olson,   John  E Milan,   Minn. 

Parrott,   Earl  C....Long  Prairie,    Minn. 

Pawinski,  Eugene Milwaukee 

Ruchti,   Clarence   M Fennimore 

Russell,  Donald  L Fond  du  Lac 

Schefelker,  H.  A Manawa 

Schlei,  Wm.  G. Brillion 

Skowlund,    Thos.    A Marinette 

Slattery,  John  J Milwaukee 

Speaker,  Geo.  B De  Pere 

Stevens,  Earl  L Slayton,  Minn. 
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Sutherland,    Avery    Sparta 

Te   Selle,   Lawrence  ....  Sheboygan   Falls 

Timmermier,  John  G Page,  Neb. 

Ward,   Alvin  B Avalon 

Wiebrecht,    Alvin La    Crosse 


Wheeler,   Roy   E Waukesha 

Wolters,  John   M Milwaukee 

Young,  John  H Waukesha 

Younglove,   F.   H Berlin 


Senior. 


Amann,  Andrew  B New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Baumbach,    Herbert   A Fall    Creek 

Busch,   Geo Middleton 

Butler,  Robt.  T Hector,  Minn. 

Buenner,  Geo.  A.,  Jr Fond  du  Lac 

Budilosky,  Isabel    Milwaukee 

Bergharte,   Frederick    Waukesha 

Comerf ord,  Jerome Chilton 

Dunbar,  R.  Emmett Lone  Rock 

Erdman,  Winford  C Green  Bay 

Faherty,  Willis Cuba  City 

Flannagan,    Sylvester Bear  Creek 

Flatley,  Edw Antigo 

Goldburg,   Edward    Milwaukee 

Gilling,   Jos.    .  . Green  Bay 

Gauerke,    Gilbert    Milwaukee 

Hinz,   O.   B Ripon 

Holyoke,   Byron  A Oconto 

Haley,  B.  J Chippewa  Falls 

Heidelberg,  Harold So.  Milwaukee 

Haas,  Oscar  M. Richland  Center 

Johnson,  Harold    Racine 

Johnson,  Rufus  G lola 

Klein,  Alois,  Jr Stevens  Point 

Kress,  Eldred,  Jr Milwaukee 

Koltes,   Vincent  J Dane 

Kalk,  Earl  O Chippewa  Falls 

Kasper,    John Glencoe,    Minn. 

Logan,  John  F Great  Falls,   Mont. 


Lewis,  James  W Milwaukee 

Mertz,  Howard Berlin 

Meuhl,  John  F Saxon 

McHale,  V New  Ulm,  Minn. 

McCabe,   Robt.  J Chilton 

Morrissey,  Howard Elkhorn 

Nitardy,  Gothold Verona 

O'Connor,  Leonard Green  Bay 

Panting,  Jose  A 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Poser,   Harold   E Columbus 

Perrizo,     Clarence Delavan,    Minn. 

Quackenbush,  Howard 

Exeter,  Ont.,  Canada 

Rule,  John  T Belmond,  Iowa 

Reuter,   Wm.   H Milwaukee 

Reinhard,  Walter Reeseville 

Rounsville,  Vernon Milwaukee 

Schreiber,  Jos.  J West  Bend,  Iowa 

Silverman,  Max Madison 

Strobel,   Thos.    M Sauk   City 

Stocker,  Archie   Melrose 

Schultz,  Will Oshkosh 

Struve,  Alfred  W Plymouth 

Wood,  Earl   Merrimac 

Weeks,    Uzziel Hampton,    Iowa 

Welch,  Emmett  A Glencoe,  Minn. 

Zentner,  John  P Monticello 

Zimmermann,  Emmo Clintonville 
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FOREWORD. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  established  at  Colby,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
year  1893.  The  first  class  consisted  of  three  students.  In  1898,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth,  it  was  removed  to  Milwaukee,  occupying  quarters  at  Mur- 
ray and  North  Avenues.  In  1900  the  School  affiliated  with  the  Schools  of 
Dentistry  and  Medicine  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College.  The  right  to 
confer  pharmaceutical  degrees  was  granted  to  the  School  at  this  time  and 
the  courses  were  lengthened  and  elaborated. 

In  1907  the  Departments  of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry  and  Medicine  affiliated 
with  Marquette  College  and  Marquette  University  was  formed.  The  Uni- 
versity has  since  then  added  departments  of  Law,  Engineering,  Music,  Jour- 
nalism and  Business  Administration.  In  the  fall  of  1912,  following  the  com- 
plete re-organization  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  been  merely  an  affiliated  portion,  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University. 

This  School  offers  to  young  men  and  young  women  the  technical  train- 
ing necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  Here  they  are 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  pharmacy  and  given  opportunity 
to  acquire  training  in  identifying,  preparing,  and  testing  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  School  to  develop  safe,  honest  and  practical  phar- 
macists and  chemists  from  the  view-point  of  efficiency  and  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  this  important  work. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  to  a  new  building  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  was  enabled  to  enlarge  its  laboratories  and  improve  its  equip- 
ment. The  Pharmacy  students,  however,  still  continue  in  charge  of  the  drug 
work  in  connection  with  the  Free  Medical  Dispensary. 
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FACULTY. 

HERBERT  C.  NOON  AN,  S.  J President  of  Marquette  University 

JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.J Secretary  of  Marquette  University 

H.  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  B.  S., 
Chemistry. 

ERNEST  F.  WALLNER,  Ph.  C, 
Drug  Assay,  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  E.  ELWERS,  B.  S., 
Botany,  Histological  Pharmacognosy. 

RICHARD  E.  STOCKINGER,  Ph.  G., 
Pharmacy. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.  D., 
Bacteriology. 

DANIEL  M.  LAUGHLIN,  M.  D., 
Physiology. 

ARTHUR  F.  RHEINECK,  M.  D., 

Bacteriology. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S., 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy. 

WILLIAM  C.  SIEKER,  B.  S., 
Business  Forms. 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.  B., 
Registrar. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR   ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  enter  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  re- 
quirements. 

1.  He  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  in  possession  of  credentials  proving  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily passed  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  a  High  School  or  a  recignized 
Academy.  These  credentials  must  be  placed  on  file  with  the  Registrar  at  the 
time  the  student  matriculates. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  this  School  the  candidate  must  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  each  branch  of  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  attended  this 
School  during  the  last  or  Senior  year. 

CREDITS  UPON  CREDENTIALS. 

Upon  presenting  the  necessary  credentials,  students  coming  to  this 
School  from  other  institutions  of  equal  standing  will  be  given  credit  for  such 
time  and  studies  as  the  Dean  of  this  School  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 

No  collegiate  credit  is  given  for  High  School  work. 

OUTLINE  OF  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.  G.  It  is 
outlined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Committee  representing  the  Boards  and  Schools  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  subject  have  been  increased. 

This  course  is  laid  out  in  three  main  branches:  Materia  Medica,  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy,  which  require  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours, 
chemistry  being  somewhat  predominant.  Each  of  the  three  main  branches 
is  again  divided  into  sub-branches. 

It  is  recognized  at  Marquette  that  the  three  fundamental  sciences  upon 
which  Pharmacy  is  based  are  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Botany  and  that  each 
must  be  thoroughly  comprehended.  The  studies  found  enumerated  under 
the  Main  Branches — Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry — are  all 
closely  related  to  these  fundamental  sciences. 
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Junior  Year. 

Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 4  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Physics   2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany    2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy   3  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology    2  hours  laboratory. 

Physiology  2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Pharmacognosy     2  hours  lecture. 

Posology     1   hour  lecture  or  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Commercial  Pharmacy   1   hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic   1   hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin 1  hour  lecture. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  additional  lab- 
oratory instructions. 

Total  for  Junior  Year.  1.152  hours. 


Senior  Year. 

Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Organic  Chemistry 3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory    (First  Sem.) 

Toxicological  Analysis 2  hours  laboratory   (Second  Sem.) 

Manufacturing  Chemistry    2  hours  laboratory. 

Drug  Assay  .2  hours  laboratory. 

Quantitative  Chemistry    2  hours  lecture  2  hours  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany    2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy   3  hours  laboratory. 

General  Pharmacognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Pharmacodynamics     1  hours  lecture. 

Toxicology   1  hour  lecture  and  laboratory. 
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Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Dispensing  Pharmacy  2  hours  laboratory. 

Professional  Ethics   15  lectures  per  term. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence 15  lectures  per  term. 

Commercial  Pharmacy   1  hour  lecture. 

Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  to  additional 
laboratory  practice. 

Total  for  Senior  Year,  1,182  hours. 

DETAILED   INFORMATION  CONCERNING   EACH   COURSE. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Junior  Year. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 
The  general  principles  underlying  the  science  of  chemistry  are  studied. 
The  elements  and  their  compounds  are  considered  in  detail. 

Pharmaceutical  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
The  inorganic  chemicals  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  taken 
up  in  this  course. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 
This  laboratory  course  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding lecture  courses.     The  tests  for  the  most  important  metals  and  acids 
are  studied  and  the  separation  of  these  substances  is  practically  worked  out. 

Manufacturing  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
A  laboratory  course  in  the  manufacture  of  inorganic  substances  that 
can  be  advantageously  made  in  a  drug  store. 

Physics. 
This  course  seeks  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  most  import- 
ant physical  laws  and  phenomena.     Subjects  closely  related  to  the  pharma- 
cist, such  as  heat  and  hydrostatics  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Senior  Year. 

Organic  Chemistry. 
This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  general  principles  of  this  funda- 
mental branch  of  chemical  science.     The  lectures,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Junior  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
laboratory  courses. 
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PJiarmaceutical  Organic  Chemistry. 
The   carbon    compounds   included    in   the   Pharmacopoeia    are   studied. 
The  detection  of  adulterants  and  impurities  in  each  substance  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 
The  chemicals  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  are 
examined  in  the  laboratory.    Methods  of  testing  for  adulterants  and  impuri- 
ties are  taught.     The  students  learn  the  various  tests  for  identification  of 
the  various  chemicals. 

Manufacturing  Organic  Chemistry. 
The  production  of  organic  substances  is  performed  in  laboratory  exer- 
cises, principal  consideration  being  given  to  the  organic  substances  that  can 
be  manufactured  in  a  drug  store  to  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist. 

Drug  Assay. 
A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in  the  assay  of  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations.     Practical  laboratory  work  in  the  assay 
of  drugs  is  given  each  student.     Compounds  such  as  are  met  with  in  every 
day  experience  are  analyzed  by  the  student. 

Quantitative  Chemistry. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  are 
•onsidered  in  lecture  and  are  practically  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.    The 
actual  amount  by  weight  and  volume  of  each  element  in  the  compounds 
given  are  ascertained  by  the  student. 


BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Junior  Year. 

Botany. 

The  first  semester  is  given  over  to   lectures  on  the  morphology  and 

physiology  of  plants.     Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  terms  used  by  the 

ninth  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  describing  the  external  appearances 

of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  etc. 

In  the  second  semester,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  commerce  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histology  Pharmacognosy. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  plants, 
beginning  with  the  cell  and  its  contents,  and  then  taking  up  the  special 
forms  and  kinds  of  cells.     This  course  is  a  training  for  the  work  of  the 
senior  year  in  this  subject. 
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Bacteriology. 
1  he  biology  of  bacteria]  life  is  studied  together  with  a  study  of  en- 
zymes. The  work  is  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and  cultures.  Exam- 
inations of  the  important  bacteria  are  made  with  the  compound  microscope. 
The  subjects  immunity,  susceptibility,  asepsis  and  antisepsis  are  important 
parts  of  the  course. 

Physiology. 
The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  studied  in  detail.     This  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals. 

Pharmacognosy 
The  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  are  studied  with  regard  to  their  names, 
habitat,  botanical  or  zoological  origin,  and  pharmacopoeial  definition. 

Posology. 
This  comprises  a  study  of  the  doses  of  medicines  and  drugs. 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Senior  Year. 

Botany. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  natural  classification  of 
plant  and  animal  families,  to  aid  in  a  knowledge  of  the  large  number  of  un- 
official, yet  widely  used,  drugs. 

The  second  semester  is  given  over  to  the  identification  of  the  official 
animal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histology  Pharmacognosy 
A  laboratory  course  in  the  microscopical  examination  of  foods  and  drug.s 
The  new  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  will  contain  a  description  of  each 
drug,  whole  and  powdered,  as  it  appears  under  the  microscope,  and  this  will 
be  used  as  a  guide.  Special  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  foods  and  spices. 

General  Pharmacognosy. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  junior  year.    The  vege- 
table and  animal  drugs  will  be  studied  with  regard  to  their  adulterations, 
tests,  constituents,  preparations,  properties,  and  uses. 

Pharmacodymanics. 
Each  official  drug  is  entitled  with  regard  to  its  medical  action  upon  the 
body. 

Toxicology. 
The  different  poisons  are  studied  with  regard  to  their  physical  effects, 
antidotes  and  recognition. 
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PHARMACY. 
Junior  Year. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. 
An  exposition  of  principles  upon  which  pharmaceutical  operations  are 
based  is  given  in  this  course.     The  important  operations  are  considered  in 
detail.     This  course  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  laboratory  course 
in  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
Experiments  in  such  important  pharmaceutical  operations  as  distilla- 
tion, sublimation,  Alteration,  classification,  decoloration  are  carried  on. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 
Preparations  such  as  waters,  decoctions,  fusions  and  syrups  are  manu- 
factured in  the  laboratory  by  the  student. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. 

During  the  first  semester,  advertising  in  all  its  applications  to  the  re- 
tail store  will  be  considered. 

During  the  second  semester  the  important  elements  of  commercial  and 
business  law  will  be  studied;  such  as,  contracts,  banking,  agency,  partner- 
ship, and  property. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  the  solution  of  the  every  day  mathematical 
problems  of  pharmacy.  These  problems  include  weights  and  measures,  spe- 
cific gravity,  doses,  proportion,  percentage,  dilution  and  fortification  and 
other  examples  in  the  computation  and  adjustment  of  strength  of  drugs  and 
preparations. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin. 
The  student  is  taught  to  read  prescriptions  with  ease  and  intelligence, 
abbreviation  of  Latin  words  as  used  in  prescriptions  is  studied.     T3ie  stu- 
dent is  required  to  learn  such  essentials  of  Latin  grammar  as  are  necessary 
and  practical. 

PHARMACY. 
Senior  Year. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. 
A  continuation  of  the  Junior  course  in  Theory  of  Pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
The  course  of  the  Junior  year  is  continued  and  the  processes,  opera- 
tions and  apparatus  used  in  Pharmacy  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
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Manufacturing  Pharmacy. 
In  conjunction  with  a  detailed  lecture  course  students  are  given  prac- 
tical work  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  galenical  preparations 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeoia. 

Dispensing  Pliarmacy. 
A  laboratory  course  teaching  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  pre- 
scriptions as  done  behind  the  prescription  case.  Students  who  prove  them- 
selves proficient  are  given  the  opportunity  under  competent  supervision  of 
compounding  for  the  patients  in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  Medical  School  Free 
Dispensary. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  consist  of  a  discussion  of  practical 
business  problems;  such  as,  commencing  business,  stock,  salesmanship,  man- 
ufacturing, figuring  profits,  pharmaceutical  ethics. 

The  second  semester  will  consist  of  lectures  and  slides  on  the  history  of 
pharmacy. 

Business  Ethics. 
A  lecture  course  relating  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  a  pharmacist  in  his 
relation  to  the  physician,  customer,  community  and  business  friends. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. 
A  lecture  course  in  the  relations  of  the  law  to  pharmacy.     Contracts, 
commercial  paper,  banking,  agency,  partnership  and  the  statutory  relations 
of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  are  studied. 

Quiz  Course. 
Every  student,  both  in  the  Junior  and  Seniors  years  is  given  four  hours 
of  extra  quizzing  each  week.     These  examinations  both. written  and  oral 
cover  the  work  that  has  been  passed  over  in  the  lectures  just  preceding. 

THREE  AND  FOUR-YEAR  COURSES. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  the  Three- Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  Four- Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  will  be  given.  These 
courses  are  fully  described  in  the  1913-1914  bulletin. 

Interested  persons  should  write  for  the  bulletin. 

EQUIPMENT. 

General  Statement. 
During  the  summer  of  1913  the  laboratories  were  remodeled,  enlarged 
and  renovated. 
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General  Chemistry  laboratory. 
This  laboratory  provides  accommodation  for  sixty  students.     The  room 
is  well  ventilated  by  a  system  of  electric  fans.     A  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
room  and  a  supply  room  are  in  connection.    The  laboratory  is  equipped  with 
all  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory. 
This  laboratory  also  has  a  capacity  for  sixty  students.     It  is  equipped 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  making  qualitative,  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.     The  balance  room  and  the  supply  room  are  in  direct  connection. 

Pharmacy  Laboratory. 
The  Pharmacy  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  percolator  stands,  bal- 
ances, suppository  and  tablet  machines,  sieves,  mortars,  a  drug  mill  and 
other  accessories.     It  has  a  capacity  of  over  fifty  students.     The  supply  of 
drugs  is  complete  in  every  particular. 

Dispensing  Laboratory. 
A  new  Dispensing  Laboratory  was  added  and  equipped  in  1915.     Here 
the  students  are  drilled  in  the  preparation  of  prescriptions.    The  laboratory 
has  the  most  modern  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 
Here  the  student  is  taught  histological  pharmacognosy,  botany  and  bac- 
teriology.    The   laboratory  is   provided  with   sixty  compound  microscopes 
equipped  with  oil  immersion  lens  for  bacteriological  research. 

Medical  Dispensary. 
The  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  show  adequate  proficiency  are 
given  practice   in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  Dispensary 
where  prescriptions  are  filled  for  the  patients  that  present  themselves  daily. 

Library  and  Museum. 
The  Milwaukee  Library  and  Museum  is  situated  almost  adjoining  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.     The  library  contains  285,000  volumes.     The  museum 
contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoological,  botanical  and  mineralogical 
specimens. 
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FEES    FOR   THE  TWO-YEAR   COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Matriculation    $10.00 

Tuition    ( First  Semester) 50.00 

Tuition  ( Second  Semester ) 50.00 

Total     $110.00 

Second  Year. 

Tuition    ( First  Semester ) $55.00 

Tuition    ( Second   Semester ) 50.00 

Graduation  Fee 15.00 

Total    $120.00 

Students  are  required  to  buy  a  small  outfit  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical apparatus  costing  about  $10.00. 

Students  wasting  material  carelessly  will  be  charged  with  such  waste. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student.  This  ad- 
mits him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation.    It  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

No  laboratory  fees  or  fees  other  than  those  mentiond  above  are  charged. 

Students  must  pay  their  fees  in  full  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
before  being  admitted  to  classes.  Fees  cannot  be  transferred  and  fess  will 
not  be  returned  under  any  circumstances.  No  exceptions  are  made  for  any 
causes  what-so-ever. 

ENTIRE  EXPENSES. 

Fees   (First  year  including  Athletic  fee) $115.00 

Fees  ( Second  year  including  Athletic  fee) 125.00 

Apparatus 10.00 

Books 20.00 

Average  Minimum 

Board    (per  week $4.00  $3.50 

Room  (alone)    2.00  1.50 

Boom    (with  room-mate) 1.50  1.25 

Board  and  Room  together 6.00  4.25 

No  estimate  can  be  made  for  incidentals. 
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Text  Books. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy Remington 

Chemistry    Simon 

Toxicology Autenreith 

Bacteriology Abbott 

Materia  Meciica    Culbreth 

Reference  Books. 

Recommended,  but  not  required. 
Pharmacopoeia,  National  Formulary,  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin  Crothers  and  Bice 

Materia  Medica   Bethia 

Materia  Medica RuddAman 

Plant  Anatomy    Stevens 

Botany   ..••••. Rusby 

Urinalysis    Saxe 

Volumetric  Analysis    Coblentz  and  Varasek 

Volumetric  Analysis    Foulk 

Analytical  Chemistry    Baskerville  and  Curtman 

Analytical  Chemistry Mutler 

Physiology    , Howell 

STUDENTS'  CONDUCT. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school 
property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees  of 
such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves  School 
of  his  own  violation  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be  returned  or 
credited  to  him.    Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they  enter  School. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Pharmacy 
as  evinced  by  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  and 
may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  session  1915-1916  two  young  women  were  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

OUTSIDE   EMPLOYMENT. 

Any  Marquette  student  who  wishes  to  earn  his  board  or  part  of  his  ex- 
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penses  by  working  part  time  each  day  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
position.  This  statement  is  based  upon  fact  and  the  prospective  student 
can  depend  upon  it,  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  No 
student  should  expect  to  secure  a  position  until  the  second  or  third  week  of 
his  stay  in  Milwaukee.  The  Registrar  will  be  pleased  to  make  individual 
suggestions  after  the  student  has  arrived  in  Milwaukee. 

Positions  in  restaurants  and  positions  doing  light  relief  work  in  drug 
stores  generally  do  not  interfere  with  class  work  and  the  Faculty  has  no  ob- 
jection to  having  a  student  earn  his  board  in  that  way.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  Faculty  does  not  recommend  this  double  work  and  will  permit  a 
student  to  engage  in  it  only  when  the  student  demonstrates  that  he  is  able  to 
do  so. 

Additional  information  concerning  outside  employment  will  be  cheer- 
fully given. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to  the  year 
ending  June,  1917,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to 
date  of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course  of  instruction  that  it  may 
deem  expedient. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS.  . 

When  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  he  should 
send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or  Milwaukee  or  Chi- 
cago bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Students  should 
arrive  in  Milwaukee  on  September  29.  There  is  no  necessity  of  coming  to 
Milwaukee  before  that  date. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses  and  an 
approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will  not  be 
mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds  the 
demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request.    Address. 

R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  Registrar. 

Ninth  &  Wells  Streets, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Anderson,  H.  C,   '13 ..  .Richland  Center 

Alberts,  C.  B.,  '15 Baraboo 

Atkinson,  P.  V.,  '05 Grand  Rapids 

Barager,  I.  C,   '13 Withie 

Bauer,  R.  N.,  B.S.,  '04 Milwaukee 

Baumstark,    Christine,    '14.  .  .Milwaukee 

Becker,  W.  C,   '11 Watertown 

Bellerue,  V.,   '03 Blair 

Bergen,   Obert,    '09 Iola 

Black,  A.  G.,  '09 La  Crosse 

Blair,  E.  H.,  '06 Roundup,  Mont. 

Boundey,  G.  L.,  '10 Camp  Douglas 

Brenecke,  G.  C La  Harpe,  Kan. 

Broenen,  L.,  '11 Milwaukee 

Brooks,  Leo.,  '08 Smithfield,  Utah 

Brooks,  M.  E.,  '12 .Milwaukee 

Burnham,  R.  C.,  '04.  .  .  .Richland  Center 

Brunner,  A.   G.,    '12 Wittenberg 

Casterline,  J.  M.,   '12 Stanley 

Caughey,   C,    '04 Kenosha 

Clark,  A.  N.,  '12 Richland  Center 

Clark,  Mabel  D.,  '10 Wild  Rose 

Clohisy,  M.,  '05 Mukwonago 

Coleman,  H.,   '05 Milwaukee 

Comer,  M.,  '14 Mauston 

Cooper,  W.  H.,   '11 Bangor 

Coleman,  W.,   '15 Milwaukee 

Crikelair,  G.,  '07 Milwaukee 

Doyle,  Earl,  B.S.,   '13 Milwaukee 

Drake,  F.  S.,  '10 Black  Earth 

Draeger,  L.,  '14 Milwaukee 

Dretzka,  S.,  '14 Cudahy 

Dreyer,  R.  A.,  '09 Milwaukee 

Drowley,  P.,  '03 Milwaukee 

Dulak,  F.  A.,   '12 Milwaukee 

Dowd,  J.  C.,  '14.  .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Eickert,  H.   C,    '12 Milwaukee 

Eisenberg    J.  J.,   '11 Milwaukee 

Fetzer,  Anna,   '05 Sturgeon  Bay 

Fisher,  P.  F.,  '06 Milwaukee 

Fitzgerald,  R.,  '15 Milwaukee 

Eriis,  H.  C,  '12 Superior 

Gales,  Leo,  '15 Pt.  Washington 

Galvin,  J.,   '14 Mauston 

Georges,  A.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Gielle,  Chas Duluth,  Minn. 

Gisher,  Peter,  '09 (Deceased) 

Gleon,  Wm.,  '08 Neenah 

Golden,  J.  T.,  *13 Milwaukee 

Groebner,  A.  J.,  '14.  .  .  .New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Gruszynski,  '10 Thorpe 

Haas,  Sabus,  '10 Richland  Center 


Hadley,  R.  M.,  '09 Oconomowcc 

Hahn,  E.  M.,  '11 West  De  Pere 

Hagen,  O.,   '13 Winneconne 

Hannan,  L.  P.,  '08 Milwaukee 

Hamlin,  A.,   '02 Milwaukee 

Hammerling,  A.  G.,  '02 Ripon 

Harte,  R.  V.,  '13 Columbus 

Hartzheim,  E.,  '14 Milwaukee 

Horn,  H.  C,  '11 Oshkosh 

Hyman,  I.  J.,  '14 Oakwood 

Hyer,  Emily,  '15 Waterloo 

Jacobson,  T.,   '13 Milwaukee 

Kane,  E.  F.,  '10 Milwaukee 

Kersten,  S.  M.,  '09 De  Pere 

Kettlehut,  W.  C,  '12 Milwaukee 

Kienth,  A.  E.,   '09 Milwaukee 

King,  O.  E.,  '15 Watertown 

Kopf,  M.  C,  '12 Milwaukee 

Kowalke,  E.  F.,  '03.  .  .  .Chisholm,  Minn. 

Knoller,  E.,  '14 Daney 

Kryger,  J.,   '10 Stevens  Point 

Kummer,  W.,   '11 Racine 

Lalis,  W.  C Milwaukee 

Lichtenberg,   O.,    '02 Princeton 

Lindow,  G.  E.,  '08 Manawa 

Lisitsky,  H.  E.,  Ph.C,   '11.  .  .Milwaukee 

Lugner,  H.  J.,   '14 Milwaukee 

Machacek,  M.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Martin,  L.  E.,   '10 Lone  Rock 

Martin,  R.,  '14 Whitewater 

Mayer,  F.  C,  Ph.C,  '08 Milwaukee 

Mayer,  H.  F.,   '12 Kenosha 

McCarthy,  F.  J.,  '12 Milwaukee 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  '09 Waterloo 

McGrath,  Annie,  '02.  .  .  .Garrison,  Mont. 

McGrath,  J.,   '14 Chilton 

Mcintosh,   E.   M.,    '13 Milwaukee 

Mcintosh,  H.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Mertes,  F.,  '12 Milwatikee 

MsParland,  Wm.,  '15 Thorpe 

Miller,  G.  A.,  '05 Cadet 

Naber,  P.,  '05 Westworth,  S.  D. 

Nelson,  C.  A.,  '12 Milwaukee 

Nutzhorn,  H.  D.,  '11.  .Caron,  Sask,.  Can. 

Oik,  H.,  '12 Ashland 

Olson,  S.  E.,  '04 Sarasota,  Fla. 

Penberthy,  Sadie,  '14 Florence 

Pichette,  H.,   '06 Milwaukee 

Pluck,  T.  A.,   '12 Horieon 

Polczynski,  J.,  '10 Milwaukee 

Putney,  P.  K.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Quellette,  C.  J.,  '10 Wells,  Mith. 
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GRADUATES— Continued. 


Quixter,  J.  C,  '10 Durand 

Raiter,  R.,  '14 Chicago 

Rank,  F.  A (Deceased) 

Reiser,  Lentena,  '10 .Edgar 

Biehl,  Fred.,  M.D Milwaukee 

Bitter,  W.,  '14 Milwaukee 

Rittel,  E.  J.,  '07 Everett,  Wash. 

Roberts,  R.  J.,  '04 Superior 

Robiuson,  F.,   '03 Milwaukee 

Bobbins,  S.  C,  '15 Rice  Lake 

Roettgers,  H.,   '10 Milwaukee 

Roraaine,  E.  V..  B.S.,  '10.  .  .  .Milwaukee 

Roska,  B.  P.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Bubel,  H.  E.,  '11 Milwaukee 

Bunkel,  W.  G.,  '04 Superior 

Russell,  H.  C,  M.D.,  '02 Milwaukee 

Scheldrup,  S.  L.,   '07 Stoughton 

Schmidled,  A.  J.,  '12 Milwaukee 

Schniitt,  F.  K.,   '10 Boscobel 

Schmutzler,  F.,   '08 Pewaukee 

Schneider,  A.  F.,  '09 Milwaukee 

Schneider,  "W.  A.,   '12 Milwaukee 

Schroeter,  W.  G.,    '05 Milwaukee 

Schoen,  R.  C,  '14 New  Holstein 

Schultz,  W.  L.,   '09 Milwaukee 

Searle,  E.  D.,  M.D.,    '05 Plainfield 

Sebald,  Wm.,   '13 St.  Croix  Falls 

Simon,  E.,    '15 Milwaukee 

Singleton,  J.  J.,  '05 Camp  Douglas 

Sipf,  F.  W.,  '04 Kenosha 

Slattery,  V.,   '14 Elkhorn 

Sondel,  L.  C,  Ph.C,  '11 Milwaukee 

Sonnenberg,  E.  G.,   '11 Milwaukee 

Steffen,    A.,    '14 Milwaukee 

Spellbrink,  A.,   '14 Ivanhoe,  Minn. 


Stephan,  A.   H.,   '07 Davenport,   la. 

Stockinger,   B.   E.,    '12 Milwaukee 

Stockinger,  Otto,   '09 .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stratton,  F.f   '05 Waupaca 

Stroub,  F.  A.,   '13 Columbus 

Stuehlke,   M.,    '03 Kilbourn 

Suits,  Wm.,   '12 Medford 

Salentine,  J.,  '15 Milwaukee 

Suits,  Lin.,  '10 Medford 

Thomas,  I.  Cr   '03 Sheboygan 

Thomson,  Wm.,   '04 Milwaukee 

Tobin,  E.  T.,  '12 Milwaukee 

Thomas,  J.  F.,  '03 Milwaukee 

Tomashek,  V.  J.,  '13 Milwaukee 

Tomkiewicz,  I.  G.,  M.D.,  '07 .  Milwaukee 

Trester,   Alvin,    '15 Sheboygan 

Van  Alstine,   C,    '15 Milwaukee 

Van  Engel,  B.,  '09 Milwaukee 

Van  Hengle,  A.,   '08 Waupuu 

Van  Wie,  E.  C,  '07 Tomah 

Vogt,   F.   C,    '10 Monroe 

Wallner,  E.  W.,  Ph.C,  '03.  .  .Milwaukee 

Weinstein,   M.,    '13 Chicago 

Wenzel,  F.  A.,   '06 Milwaukee 

Wiechmann,   F.   G.,    '04 Wausau 

Whalen,  E.  W.,  '07 So.  Milwaukee 

Whitrock,  M.  C,   '13 Grand  Rapids 

Wiezynski,   C.   F.,    '08 (Deceased) 

Winterburn,  L.  F.,   '11 Lone  Bock 

Williams,  A.  G.,  '12 Delavan 

Wolfe,  A.  J.,   '10 Sheboygan  Falls 

Zobel,  E.  H.,   '03 Bipon 

Zoesch,    E.  H.,    '12 Butternut 

Zoerb,   B.,   513 Milwaukee 
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STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE, 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY,  1915-191«. 


Junior. 


Bandelin,  Louis  A Watertown 

Beck,  Reinhold Sheboygan 

Bernard,  Emil  W Iron  River 

Bungers,  Alfred  E Tomah 

Clute,  Richard  H Grenewood 

Consigny,  Harry Milwaukee 

Crisler,  Allyn  B Rice  Lake 

Curtis,   Floyd   L Viroqua 

Delaney,  Myron  E Merrill 

Hannon,   Norbert   M Denver,    Colo. 

Kilkelly,  Edward    Gratiot 

Kennedy,  Anna Rib  Lake 

Meredith,   John  J Mellen 


Mueller,  Wm.  L Milwaukee 

Nichols,  Robert Pewaukee 

Phalen,  Theo.  R Sheboygan  Palls 

Phillip,  Milo   Milwaukee 

Prasch,    Michael    Burlington 

Sauer,    Milo Alton,    la. 

Schier,  L.   C Milwaukee 

Snodgrass,  Wm.  C La  Crosse 

Substyk,  Frank Milwaukee 

Thiel,  Wm Chilton 

Trewick,  Homer Platteville 

Wold,  Edward Stanley 

Zimmerman,  Oliver Johnson  Crp<-k 


Senior. 


Barnard,  Fern    Brillion 

Bauer,  Gustave Milwaukee 

Baumhover,  B.  J Dubuque,  la. 

Blanchard,  C.  J Delavan 

Engles,  Frank Mineral  Point 

Fischer,  Robt Plymouth 

Hall,  Earl  B Baraboo 


Ketcham,  H.  T Gotham 

Kotowski,  Walter Ivanhoe,  Minn. 

Kirsten,   Wm Milwaukee 

Lassa,   Edward    Milwaukee 

Sodders,  Ira Lodi 

Welkos.   Lester  J Elkhom 


Special. 


Boulet,  H.  J Milwaukee 

Curley,  Thos.  B Milwaukee 

Flygt,  Helmer Park  Falls 

Gerl,  Arthur  A Newald 

Goecke,  Henry  W Watertown 

Homblette,  A.J Appleton 

Jerde,  R.  B Madison 

Johnson,  Grant  E Bloomington 

Kossakowski,  H.  0 Chicago 

Miess,  Raymond Mineral  Point 


Murphy,  John  L Milwaukee 

Nelson,  Jos.  B Chiltoa 

Peterson,  V.   E Waupaca 

Pleus,  Victor Black  Earth 

Schoenicke,  G Watertown 

Sutton,  Earl Milwaukee 

Will,  Walter Janesville 

Zabel,  Frank Sheboygan 

Zimmer.  Arno Milwaukee 
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REGISTRATION. 

The  office  of  the  Dean,  first  floor  of  the  main  University  building,  Grand 
Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  will  be  open  for  registration 
of  students  daily,  except  Sunday,  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  October  1 
and  during  the  week  preceding  February  1,  9-12  A.  M.,  3-6  and  7:30-9:30 
P.  M.  Appointments  will  be  made,  either  for  registration  or  for  consulta- 
tion, at  other  hours  with  any  one  finding  the  above  hours  inconvenient. 


INFORMATION. 

For  information  concerning  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism,  address  the  Dean.  Interested  persons,  however,  are  urged  to 
call  at  the  Dean's  office,  whenever  possible,  as  personal  interviews  are  much 
more  satisfactory  than  correspondence. 
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OFFICERS   AND    FACULTY. 

REV.   HERBERT   C.   NOONAN   S.   J., 

President  of  the  University. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 
Treasurer. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent  of  the  College  of  Economics. 

Professor  of  Business  Ethics,  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 

CHARLES  R.   ATKINSON,   Pit.   D., 

*  WILLIAM  CLARENCE  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the 

School  of  Business  Administration. 

tREV.  JOHN  EDWIN  COPUS,  S.  J., 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 

Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Professor  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

LORAIN  FORTNEY,  LL.  B.a  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  English  and  Logic. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 
Professor  of  German  and  French. 

M.  GRUENTHANER,  S.  J., 
German. 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT, 
German  and  Spanish. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

G.  SHIBATA,  A.  B.,  Professional  Accountant, 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 


*  Resigned,  January,  1916. 
tDied,  June,  1915. 
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W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  A.  B„ 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.  VV.  vSEILER,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co... 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

JOSEPH  S.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  Journalism. 

PERCY  H.  GORDON,  Wis.  Mgr.  Travelers'  Insurance  Co., 
Instructor  in  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  and  Insurance  Selling. 

H.   W.   HARRIMAN,  M.   A.,   LL.   B.,   Practicing  Attorney. 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

WALTER  BARTLETT,  LL.  B.} 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

NEIL  J.  GLEASON,  B.  C.  S.,  Ass't.  Sec'y  Wis.  Mortgage  and 

Securities  Co., 

Instructor  in  Political  History  of  the  U.  S.  and  Business  Management. 

F.  STANLEY  POWLES,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Business  English. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION. 
GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of 
Economics  of  Marquette  University.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough  special 
training  for  various  forms  of  business  and  professional  activity — accountan- 
cy, salesmanship,  advertising,  general  business,  banking,  brokerage  (stock, 
bond,  produce  and  real  estate),  insurance  (life,  casualty  and  property), 
credit  work,  secretarial  work,  consular  service,  teaching  in  commercial 
scnools,  trade  and  financial  journalism,  etc. 

THE  MODERN   DEMAND  FOR   EFFICIENCY. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  business  there  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  there  is  really  a 
dearth  of  efficient  men  who  are  qualified  for  the  higher  business  positions. 
Leading  employers  everywhere  and  in  every  line  of  business  are  complaining 
of  this,  and  they  stand  ready  to  welcome  and  reward  those  who  become  ef- 
ficient. There  are  plenty  of  men  qualified  for  mere  clerical  positions,  but 
very  few  who  are  fitted  for  managerial  responsibilities  requiring  not  only  in- 
telligence and  energy,  but  also  wide  knowledge,  special  training  and  initia- 
tive. 

WHAT   THIS   SCHOOL    DOES   TO    DEVELOP   EFFICIENCY. 

It  discovers  the  student's  special  business  aptitudes  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  saving  him  useless  endeavor.  It  grounds  him  solidly  in  fun- 
damental business  principles  and  conditions.  It  imparts  a  well  organized 
fund  of  special  information  pertaining  to  various  businesses,  without  at- 
tempting to  teach  such  details  as  can  be  learned  better  in  later  experience. 
It  develops  keen  perception,  clear  analysis,  orderly  method,  originality,  in- 
itiative, and  facility  in  forming  practical  business  judgments. 

All  this  can  be  acquired  in  this  School  more  quickly  and  effectively  than 
in  the  so-called  "school  of  practical  experience."  In  fact,  under  the  ordinary 
modern  conditions  of  extreme  specialization,  employees  are  unable  to  get 
the  broad  knowledge  necessary  for  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  Even 
under  exceptional  conditions  that  permit  learning  different  parts  of  a  busi- 
ness, much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  routine  work. 

Under  the  modern  conditions,  therefore,  the  "practical  experience" 
method  of  learning  a  business  is  extremely  wasteful,  involving  either  the 
gradual  frittering  away  of  good  native  ability  in  deadening  routine  work,  or 
unnecessary  delay  in  developing  this  ability  into  real  efficiency,  and  it  re- 
sults in  much  discouragement  and  many  failures.     The  School  of  Business 
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Administration  offers  to  its  students  a  quicker  and  better  training  for  mod- 
ern business  than  they  could  possibly  get  in  the  old-fashioned  school  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    URBAN    LOCATION. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  successful  voca- 
tional schools  of  the  world  are  located  in  large  cities.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  this.  It  is  only  in  the  large  city  that  the  right  kind  of  practical  ex- 
perts can  be  secured  for  systematic,  continuous  instruction  in  certain  lines, 
and.  there  alone  are  afforded  the  proper  opportunities  for  student  practice 
work  in  connection  with  class-room  instruction,  both  of  which  requirements 
are  essential  for  the  most  successful  vocational  training.  This  School  owes 
much  of  its  great  success  to  these  factors  and  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
other  schools  not  similarly  located. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  Public  Library  of  the  city,  which  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  School,  affords  every  facility  for  study  and  research  work.  The 
Municipal  Library  in  the  City  Hall  (within  ten  minutes'  walk)  also  offers 
advantages  which  students  appreciate.  The  highly  specialized  Samuel  Mar- 
shall Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  contains  many  volumes  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  student's  work. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

The  academic  year  is  approximately  thirty-two  weeks  in  length,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
equal  duration.  The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  examinations,  thus 
leaving  fifteen  weeks  for  regular  class-room  work.  The  first  term  begins  on 
the  Monday  nearest  to  October  1  of  each  year;  the  second  term  begins  the 
first  week  in  February. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the  day, 
as  well  as  others,  the  School  conducts  classes  every  evening  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Classes  are  also  conducted  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  afternoon  kours  of  the  same  days. 

"REGULARS"  AND  "SPECIALS." 

Students  are  classified  as  "regulars"  and  "specials."  Any  qualified  stu- 
dent pursuing  at  least  three  subjects  at  the  same  time  and  intending  to 
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complete  the  diploma  or  either  of  the  degree  courses  will  be  registered  as  a 
"regular."  Students  who  do  not  expect  to  complete  any  of  these  courses 
will  be  registered  as  "specials."  The  latter  may  take  such  individual 
courses  as  their  available  time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable 
latitude  in  their  selections,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  their  in- 
structors. If  any  special  student  later  desires  to  qualify  and  take  the  di- 
ploma or  either  of  the  degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  work  al- 
ready done. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  of  either  of  the  degree 
courses,  if  they  have  completed  a  satisfactory  High  School  course  or  its 
equivalent.  The  University  recognizes,  however,  that  many  who  cannot 
qualify  in  this  way  are  superior  in  mental  power  to  less  mature  and  ex- 
perienced persons  with  better  scholastic  preparation.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion, therefore,  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  High  School  course,  are 
asked  to  submit  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  statement  of  their  training  and  busi- 
ness experience.  He  will,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  admit  such 
applicants  as  are  deemed  capable  of  pursuing  their  work  profitably.  Per- 
sons will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  who  have  completed  three  years' 
work  in  a  recognized  High  School  or  its  equivalent.  Persons  unable  to  thus 
qualify  should  also  present  statements  similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 
The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  "special"  student  naturally  will  not  be 
as  rigid  as  for  "regulars,"  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  largely  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profita- 
bly to  pursue  the  particular  course  or  courses  selected. 

DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  regular  students  who  have  completed 
satisfactorily  courses  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly 
throughout  two  academic  years,  or  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted courses  normally  requiring  eight  hours  of  recitation  weekly  through- 
out three  academic  years,  and  in  addition  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
successful  business  experience.  Students  whose  other  duties  will  not  permit 
them  to  attend  classes  eight  hours  a  week  may  complete  the  course  in  four 
years  of  six  hours  a  week.  The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the 
diploma:  Business  Economics,  Accounting,  Commercial  Law  1  and  2.  The 
other  work  is  largely  elective,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Fac- 
ulty and  depending  chiefly  upon  the  particular  business  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  preparing. 
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DEGREE    COURSES. 

The  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (B.  C. 
8.)  upon  regular  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  courses  nor- 
mally requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  aca- 
demic years,  or  upon  those  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  courses  nor- 
mally requiring  twelve  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academic 
years  (or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a  longer  time),  and  in  addition 
have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  experience  in  business.  On  similar 
recommendation,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  (B.  Srj 
will  be  conferred  upon  regular  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily 
courses  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout 
four  academic  years.  Persons  holding  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  from  Marquette 
University  or  an  equivalent  degree  from  any  other  college  or  university  of 
good  standing,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  (M.  C.  S.).  All 
such  candidates  must  complete  at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  work. 

PRESCRIBED   WORK. 

The  following  courses  must  be  completed  by  all  candidates  for  the  B. 
V.  S.  degree:  Accounting  1,  Business  Economics,  Economic  Geography  and 
American  Industries,  Commercial  Law  1  and  2,  Business  English,  Business 
Ethics,  Insurance,  Business  Management,  Money  and  Credit,  Transporta- 
tion, Corporation  Finance,  Field  Work  in  chosen  specialty  (either  2  or  4 
hours'  credit ) .  The  order  in  which  these  prescribed  courses  are  taken  will 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  prescribed  courses  for  the  B. 
S.  degree  are  First  Year — Freshman  English,  Modern  Language  (2  hours 
weekly).  Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  United  States,  Economic- 
Geography  and  American  Industries,  Business  Economies,  Business  Ethics. 
Second  Year — Sophomore  English  and  literature,  Modern  Language  contin- 
ued (2  hours),  Accounting,  1,  Commercial  Law,  Political  History  of  the 
United  States.  Third  Year — Commercial  Law  2,  Business  Management,  In- 
surance, Money  and  Credit,  Transportation.  Fourth  Year — Corporation 
Finance,  Field  Work  in  chosen  specialty  (either  2  or  4  hours'  credit). 

ELECTIVES. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  enough  electives,  in  addition 
to  the  above  prescribed  courses,  to  make  the  full  amount  of  credits  required 
for  the  degree  for  which  he  is  working,  as  stated  above.  Each  candidate  for 
the  B.  C.  S.  degree  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year,  and  each  candidate 
for  the  B.  S.  degree  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  is  expected  to  choose 
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his  further  electives,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean,  from  some 
one  group  of  studies,  according  to  the  occupation  he  intends  to  follow.  The 
following  groups  are  suggested:  General  Business,  Accounting,  Banking, 
Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Stock,  Bond  and  Produce  Brokerage,  Credit 
Work,  Manufacturing  Industry,  Transportation,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  Sec- 
retarial Work,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  Trade  Journalism,  Finan- 
cial Journalism,  Teaching  in  Commercial  Schools. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  such  work  is  closely  similar  to 
courses  given  in  this  School.  Applications  for  advanced  standing  should  be 
in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
proper  authority  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  are  as  follows:  For  two  hours  of  credit  or  recitation 
weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $25,  during  one  term,  $15;  for  three 
hours  of  credit  or  recitation  weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $35;  four 
hours,  $45;  each  additional  hour  up  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  $7.50;  sixteen 
hours,  $125.  A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  of  more  than 
$25  are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  term.  No  tuition  will  be  refunded  except  upon  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Faculty  that  the  student  was  obliged  to  withdraw  permanent- 
ly from  the  University.  Regular  students  must  pay  annually  at  matricula- 
tion and  Athletic  fee  of  five  dollars. 

STUDENT  BUREAU  OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Realizing  that  many  students  require  the  assistance  of  some  compensa- 
tory labor  in  order  to  be  able  to  finish  their  course,  the  University  has  or- 
ganized a  Student  Bureau  of  Employment,  the  privileges  of  which  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Economics  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  University.  A  special  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  expenses  and  earnings  of  students  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  those 
who  are  interested. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 
GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

This  School  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of 
Economics  of  Marquette  University.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  four 
classes  of  students: 

1. — Those  who  are  attracted  toward  newspaper  work  and  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  preparation  for  positions  as  reporters,  editorial  writers, 
department  editors,  copy  readers,  etc. 

2. — Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  trade  or  specialized  Journalism 
as  editors  or  writers. 

3. — Those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  magazine  work  and  short 
story  work,  either  as  editors  or  writers. 

4. — Those  who  desire  a  special  training  for  the  work  connected  with  the 
circulation  department  of  a  magazine,  newspaper  or  trade  journal. 

Students  of  Journalism  also  have  the  privilege  of  specializing  in  adver- 
tising courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 


AIM   AND  SCOPE. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  hare 
brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  newspaper  work,  and  who 
realize  that  a  thorough  and  practical  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 
Students  of  Journalism  at  Marquette  are  expected  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  School  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  increased  demand  in  the  field  of  modern 
journalism  for  more  efficient  service. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  theoretical,  eth- 
ical, and  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  practical  training  in  those  basic 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  success.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  university  graduate,  with  the  aroused  and  active  mentality  which 
such  a  school  gives,  will  be  more  successful  than  one  who  has  not  received 
this  training. 

A  military  school  cannot  make  a  soldier;  and  Marquette  University 
School  of  Journalism  cannot  give  us  the  assurance  of  an  editor.  "But,"  as 
the  late  Whitelaw  Reid  has  pointed  out,  "West  Point  can  give  the  train- 
ing, discipline,  and  special  knowledge  without  which  the  born  soldier  would 
find  his  best  efforts  crippled,  and  with  which  men  not  born  to  military 
greatness  may  still  do  valuable  service."  So  Marquette  University  School  of 
Journalism  may  do  much  for  those  who  are  to  maintain  American  Journal- 
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i*m  as  a  profession  and  emulate  the  laurels  of  earlier  leaders,  with  larger 
opportunities,  on  a  wider  stage,  and  to  more  beneficent  ends. 

The  School  endeavors  to  develop  clear  thinking,  keenness  of  observa- 
tion, breadth  of  view,  a  firmer  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  and  a  high 
standard  of  newspaper  ethics,  as  well  as  enthusiasm  for  the  profession. 

The  teaching  is  about  equally  divided  between  lecture  and  laboratory 
work,  and  the  classes  in  Theory  and  Practice  are  conducted  by  professors 
who  have  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  metropolitan  and  spe- 
cialized journalistic  work  and  expert  advertising,  several  of  whom  are  still 
engaged  actively  in  these  departments.  Students  are  fitted  for  routine  work 
in  the  office  of  a  large  daily  paper,  and  all  phases  of  the  work  are  covered. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  state  press,  and  especially 
of  small  city  dailies. 

EVENING  AND  DAY  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day,  as  well  as  others,  the  School  of  Journalism  conducts  classes  every  eve- 
ning and  afternoon  of  the  academic  year,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  be- 
tween the  hours  6:45  and  8:45,  and  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  4 
and  6,  except  when  any  special  subject  shall  be  taught  earlier  in  the  day. 

THE    DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

The  University  will  confer  a  Diploma  upon  regular  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  sixteen  hours  of  work  in  day  and  evening  classes 
per  week  for  two  University  years.  The  prescribed  courses  are  Freshman 
English,  or  Business  English,  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  Business 
Economics,  Political  Hsitory  of  the  United  States,  American  Government, 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  and  specialized  Journalism. 
( See  these  courses  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin ) .  If  less  than  sixteen  hours 
are  taken  per  week  a  longer  time  will  be  required  to  fulfill  the  conditions  for 
a  Diploma. 

THE  THREE  YEAR   DEGREE  COURSE   (B.  J.) 

The  University  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  upon 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  three-year  course  of  sixteen  peri- 
ods per  week.    The  courses  prescribed  are: 

FIRST  YEAR:  Freshman  English,  3  hours  a  week;  Business  Econo- 
mies, 2  hours;  Political  History  United  States,  2  hours;  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Journalism,  6  hours;  Electives  (in  economics  subjects),  3  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR:     Sophomore  English,  4  hours  a  week;   Theory  and 
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Practice  of  Journalism,  including-  Specialized  Journalism,  6  hours;  Philoso- 
phy— Ethics,  Logic,  etc.,  4  hours;  Electives  in  Economies,  2  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR:  English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4  hours; 
Journalism  (Field  and  Laboratory  Work),  3  hours;  Sociology  (Second 
Semester,  American  Government),  3  hours;  Electives,  Physiology,  Political 
Science,  etc.,  6  hours. 


THE  FOUR  YEAR  DEGREE  COURSES:— (A.B.  in  Journalism.) 

(Litt.B.  in  J.)      (B.S.  in  J.) 

The  prescribed  studies  for  the  first  year  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  Journalism,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Journalism,  are  the  same,  and  are  as  follows:  Foreign  Langu- 
ages, 4  hours  weekly;  Freshman  English,  3  hours;  Business  Economics,  2 
hours;  Political  History  United  States,  2  hours;  elective,  5  hours. 

For  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism.  SECOND  YEAR — Latin 
and  Greek,  4  hours  weekly;  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  4  hours; 
Journalism,  1,  2  and  3 — 6  hours;  electives,  2  hours.  THIRD  YEAR — Latin 
and  Greek,  4  hours;  English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4  hours; 
Logic,  5  hours;  Journalism,  4,  5  and  6—6  hours.  FOURTH  YEAR— Eng- 
lish  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  4  hours ;  Psychology,  5  hours ;  Ethics, 
3  hours;  Journalism,  Practical  Reporting,  practice  in  Short  Story,  Magazine 
and  Editorial  Writing,  3  hours;  Elective,  1  hour. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  This  degree  will  be  conferred  if,  instead 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  languages  chosen  are  French,  German  or  Spanish. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  four- 
year  course.  (For  the  first  year  studies,  see  above).  SECOND  YEAR — 
Sciences,  5  hours  weekly;  Sophomore  English  and  Literature,  4  hours;  Jour- 
nalism, 1,  2  and  3 — 6  hours;  electives,  1  hour.  THIRD  YEAR — Foreign 
Languages,  4  hours;  Sciences,  5  hours;  Journalism,  4,  5  and  6 — 6  hours; 
Electives,  1  hour.  FOURTH  YEAR — Foreign  Languages,  4  hours  Weekly; 
Sciences,  4  hours;  Journalism,  Practical  Reporting,  Practice  in  Short  Story, 
Magazine,  and  Editorial  Writing,  3  hours;  Electives,  5  hours. 

These  three  four-year  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  who 
can  devote  all  their  time  to  academic  work,  or  with  fewer  subjects,  take  a 
longer  time  to  reach  the  full  term  of  their  credits. 
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ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS. 
DEGREE    COURSE. 


Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  of  a  degree  course  if 
they  have  completed  a  satisfactory  High  School  course,  or  its  equivalent. 
The  University  recognizes,  however,  that  many  who  cannot  qualify  in  this 
manner  are  superior  in  mental  power  to  less  mature  and  less  experienced 
men  of  better  scholastic  preparation.  Candidates  for  admission,  therefore, 
who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  High  School  course,  are  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Dean  a  detailed  statement  of  their  training  and  previous  experi- 
ence. He  will,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  admit 
such  applicants  as  are  deemed  capable  of  pursuing  their  work  with  profit. 

DIPLOMA    COURSE. 

Persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  two-year  diploma  course  who  have 
completed  three  years'  work  in  a  recognized  High  School,  or  its  equivalent. 
Applicants  unable  thus  to  qualify  should  submit  statements  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above. 

"SPECIALS." 

The  requirement  for  admission  as  a  'Special"  student  naturally  will 
not  be  as  rigid  as  for  "Regulars,"  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  largely 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  concerning  fitness  to  pursue  the 
particular  course  or  courses  selected. 

ADVANCED    STANDING, 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  in  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  such  work  is  closely  similar  to 
courses  given  in  this  School.  Applications  for  advanced  standing  should  be 
in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is  asked. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  already  stated. 

STUDENT  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

All  students  in  this  School  have  the  same  privileges  offered  by  this 
bureau  as  those  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Business 
Administration. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES   IN   THE  TWO  SCHOOLS. 

Accounting  1. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting 
designed  not  only  for  those  preparing  to  become  professional  accountants, 
but  also  for  others  who  desire  such  training  as  will  enable  thein  to  manage 
any  business  most  effectively.  The  underlying  theories  are  discussed  very 
thoroughly,  accompanied  by  practical  work  on  a  graded  set  of  books,  cover- 
ing various  mercantile  and  manufacturing  accounts.  The  practice  work  in- 
cludes the  opening  and  closing  of  the  books  of  individuals,  partnership  and 
corporations  and  the  preparation  of  statements  showing  their  various  oper- 
ating and  financial  conditions.  I.  II;  (2).  *  (3  hours  credit  for  diploma 
and  degree  students ) . 

Accounting  2. — A  continuation  of  Accounting  1.  Designed  primarily  for 
practical  accountants  and  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants.  A  more  detailed  and  exhaustive  study  of  Accounting  The- 
ory and  Practice,  including  Auditing.  A  concrete  study  of  special  types  of 
Accounting  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  business.  Questions  and  problems 
pertinent  to  each  topic,  taken  from  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  accom- 
pany the  lectures.  The  students  are  expected  to  answer  these  questions 
and  solve  the  problems  in  writing,  and  the  principles  involved  are  brought 
out  by  thorough  class  discussion.  I,  II;  (2).  (3  hours'  credit  for  diploma 
and  degree  students ) . 

Accounting  3. — A  special  advanced  course  designed  to  complete  the 
preparation  for  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  drill 
in  solving  difficult  C.  P.  A.  problems  under  time  limits,  I,  II ;    ( 2 ) . 

American  Government. — A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  work- 
ing of  our  federal,  state  and  local  governments.     II ;    ( 3 ) . 

American  Industries  and  Economic  Geography. — A  general  survey  of 
the  various  natural  and  artificial  conditions  affecting  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development,  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  leading  American  in- 
dustries. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conditions  of  production 
and  the  methods  of  marketing  in  each  industry.     I,  II ;    ( 3 ) . 

Advertising  1. — Lectures  on  the  general  principles  and  different  branch- 
es of  advertising,  supplemented  by  thorough  and  detailed  practice  work.  I, 
II;    (2). 

Advertising  2. — A  continuation  of  Advertising  1.  A  detailed  study  oi 
various  special  types  of  advertising.  Lectures,  discussions  and  practice 
work.     I,  II;    (2). 


*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The  Ara- 
bic numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
weekly. 
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Banking  Theory  and  History. — The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank. 
The  different  kinds  of  banks.  The  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States; 
the  state  banks,  the  national  banking  system,  and  the  recent  growth  of 
trust  companies.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Bank  of  France,  Reichsbank,  and  Scotch  and  Canadian  banking.  Note  is- 
sues, deposits,  reserves,  branch  banking,  relations  with  government,  con- 
nection with  crisis,  and  clearing  houses  are  studied.  Recent  proposals,  such 
as  central  bank,  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  and  asset-currency,  will  be  crit- 
ically examined.  The  publications  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  material  presented  in  this  course.    II;    (2). 

Banking  Practice. — A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and 
management  of  a  typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments  such 
as  receiving  teller,  note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clear- 
ings, clearing  out-of-town  checks,  collection  departments,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered.    I ;    ( 2 ) . 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. — A  thorough  study  of  the  various  kinds  of 
bonds  and  the  work  of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  in  selling  methods  is 
accompanied  with  numerous  demonstrations  and  student  practice  work.  I, 
II;    (2). 

Business  Economics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  fundamental  economic  principles  underlying  modern 
business.  Beginning  with  a  characterization  of  modern  industrial  organi- 
zation, the  student  is  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  consumption, 
human  wants  and  their  satisfaction;  production,  including  trusts  and  in- 
dustrial combinations;  and  value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange  of  goods. 
Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include:  Money; 
credit  and  banking;  international  trade,  with  the  arguments  for  and  against 
protection;  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  production  to  rent,  wages,  interest 
and  profits;  and  social  reform.  Throughout  the  course  all  the  arguments, 
views  and  theories  will  be  tested  by  reference  to  concrete  facts  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  the  class.     I,  II;   (2). 

Business  Ethics. — This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 
The  purpose  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent  and  correct  business 
conscience.     I,  II;    (1). 

Business  Management. — A  general  survey  of  conventional  business  prac- 
tices, including  the  use  and  form  of  instruments  and  documents  employed 
in  transactions.  A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
typical  businesses — manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  de- 
partment stores,  mail  order  business,  etc. — with  special  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing features :  Division  of  authority  and  responsibility,  securing  co-oper- 
ation; site  and  adaptation  of  plant  to  business;   buying  and  receiving  ma- 
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it-rials;  selling  and  sales  force;  advertising;  credits  and  collection.-;  man- 
agement of  employees;  management  of  machinery;  systems  and  records;  de- 
vices for  determining  comparative  efficiency  and  profitableness  of  different 
parts  of  the  business.  Lectures  and  reports  on  the  investigation  of  concrete 
examples  of  organization  and  management.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  German  1. — A  course  designed  to  give  students  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes.    I,  II;   (2). 

Commercial  German  2. — Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater 
proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  German  than  is  possible  in  one  year's 
training.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  History  and  Policies. — I;    (3). 

Commercial  Law  1. — The  instruction  in  law  is  intended  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  character.  It  embraces  those  topics  that  are  of  most  con- 
stant and  general  interest  to  the  business  man,  accountant,  promoter  and 
organizer  of  business  enterprises.  All  matters  of  interest  to  the  lawyer, 
merely,  are  omitted,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  taught  with  reference  to  their 
modern  application  to  the  practical  affairs  of  commercial  life.  This  first 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of  contracts,  negotiable 
instruments,  agency,  partnership,  bailments  and  carriers,  guaranty  and  sure- 
tyship, business  corporations,  sales  and  mortgages  of  personal  property.  I, 
II;    (2). 

Commercial  Law  2. — A  continuation  of  the  first  year's  course,  taking  up 
the  law  concerning  real  property  and  conveyancing,  landlord  and  tenant, 
patents,  copyrights  and  trade-marks  (including  the  law  of  unfair  competi- 
tion), insurance  (including  non-maritime  risks),  banking,  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, bankruptcy.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  Spanish  1. — The  increasing  importance  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  countries  where  Spanish  is  spoken  makes  a  knowledge  of  that 
language  necessary  in  many  lines  of  business.  This  course  is  intended  to 
meet  that  need.  The  student  does  not  begin  with  dry  grammatical  drill, 
which  is  often  the  cause  of  much  discouragement,  but  he  is  taught  to  think 
in  Spanish  by  having  numerous  objects  and  their  relations  impressed  upon 
his  mind  in  that  language.  This  method  is  pursued  until  an  extensive  vo- 
cabulary is  acquired,  and  it  is  gradually  supplemented  by  the  necessary 
grammatical  training.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  should  be 
able  to  translate  and  answer  all  routine  business  correspondence  in  Spanish , 
besides  being  able  to  converse  in  that  language.  Throughout  the  course  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  the  technical  vocabu- 
lary of  trade  and  Spanish  forms  of  commercial  correspondence.     I,  II;    (2). 

Commercial  Spanish  2. — Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater 
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proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  Spanish  than  is  possible  in  one  year's 
training.    I,  II;   (2). 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. — I,  II;    (2) . 

Corporation  Finance. — A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  organizing, 
promoting,  financing  and  reorganizing  corporations,  including  the  different 
types  of  securities  and  stock  market  operations.    I,  II;   (2). 

English — Freshman.    I,  II ;   ( 3 ) . 

English. — Sophomore.     I,  II;    (4). 

English. — Junior.     I,  II;    (4). 

English. — Senior.     I,  II;    ( 4 ) . 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — II;   (4). 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.— II;   (3). 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market. — I;    (2). 

IndustHal  Combinations. — A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that 
have  resulted  in  the  great  industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time,  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  them,  of  the  attitude  that 
should  be  assumed  toward  their  limitation  and  control,  and  of  their  possi- 
ble future  development.  Some  of  these  combinations  will  be  studied  in  de- 
tail.   I;   (3). 

Industrial  Engineering. — A  practical  study  of  elementary  engineering 
problems  confronting  contractors,  manufacturers  and  others  in  charge  of  in- 
dustrial operations.  Intended  for  those  who  have  not  time  for  a  thorough 
engineering  training.     I,  II;    (3). 

Industrial  History  of  England  and  the  United  States. — This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  industrial  development  of  these  two  countries  since  the 
16th  century,  together  with  their  commercial  policies  and  expansion  during 
the  same  period.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  development  of  the 
United  States.    I,  II;   (3). 

Insurance. — A  study  of  those  principles  of  insurance  which  are  of  prac- 
tical value  to  every  business  man.  The  first  term's  work  is  devoted  to  life 
and  casualty  insurance,  and  the  second  term's  work  to  property  insurance. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  simple  policy 
contracts.     I,  II;    (2). 

Insurance  Salesmanship. — A  course  designed  to  train  students  for  ex- 
pert sellers  of  various  kinds  of  insurance.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstra- 
tions and  practice  work.     I,  II;   (2). 

Journalism  1. — Elements  of  news  writing.  General  principles  under- 
lying the  writing  of  clear  and  interesting  news.     Feature  stories.     Types  of 
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routine  news,  police,  city  hall,  commercial,  marine,  hotels,  etc.     Lectures, 
discussions  and  practice.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  2. — Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence.  Details  of 
reporters'  and  correspondents'  work,  including  news  gathering,  preparing 
copy,  etc.  Interviewing.  Assignments.  Sunday  feature  stories.  Human 
interest  stories.  Humor.  Condensing.  The  needs  of  the  metropolitan  daily 
press,  the  small  city  daily,  and  the  country  weekly  are  carefully  discrim- 
inated.   Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  3. — Newspaper  editing.  This  course  includes  editing  copy, 
correcting  proof,  writing  headlines,  telegraph  editing  of  foreign  and  domestic 
news  from  flimsies.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Milwaukee  daily  papers 
are  used  as  a  basis  of  study.    Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  4. — Office  work.  Copy  reading,  exchanges  executive  work. 
The  universal  desk.  Style  books.  Composing  room  rules.  Black-listed 
words,  bulletins,  flashes,  follows.  Developing  stories  from  bulletins.  The 
Morgue.  Release  matter.  Executive  duties.  Feature  service  mats,  cuts, 
composition  cost,  white  paper  cost,  correspondents'  accounting,  lay-outs,  file 
system,  freak  typography.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  5. — Editorial  writing.  Emphasis  on  logic,  psychology  and 
style.  The  law  of  libel.  Privileged  communications.  The  study  of  100 
typical  editorial  pages.  Magazine  work.  Actual  preparation  of  copy.  The 
field  of  magazine  manuscript  market.  Attention  is  given  to  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  literary  side  of  magazine  work.    Two  hours. 

Journalism  6. — Specialized  Journalism  and  Journalistic  Administration. 
Course  in  specialized  journalistic  administration,  dealing  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  publishing  business,  including  publishers'  problems  of  general 
administration,  costs,  advertising,  circulation,  etc. 

Life  Insurance. — An  advanced  course  for  specialists.     I,  II;   (4). 

Money  and  Credit. — The  principles  of  money  and  of  credit.  The  nature 
of  money,  coinage,  the  standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money,  and 
the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  discussed 
will  be  free  silver,  greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of  interest  and 
the  prices  of  commodities.    I;    (2). 

Panics  and  Depressions. — II ;    ( 2 ) . 

Political  History  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed  study  of  the  political 
development  of  the  United  States.    I,  II;   (2). 

Property  Insurance. — An  advanced  course  for  specialists.     I,  II;    (4). 
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Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  taxation,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue 
systems.     II;    (2). 

Recti  Estate. — A  practical  course,  dealing  with  the  legal  and  business 
problems  connected  with  the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  various 
classes  of  real  estate,  including  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  following 
special  topics :  Duties  and  obligations  of  real  estate  brokers ;  apartment 
house  management;  the  valuation,  management  and  location  of  office  build- 
ings and  business  properties;  the  development  of  suburban  real  estate; 
planning  a  building  and  the  provisions  of  the  building  code;  the  work  of  the 
operative  builder  and  the  functions  of  building  and  loan  associations;  title 
insurance;  taxes  and  assessments.     I,  II ;    (2). 

Salesmanship  1. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  fundamen- 
tal training  in  sales  policies  and  selling  methods.  Lectures  and  practice 
work.     I,  II;   (2). 

Secretarial  Work.— I,  II;   (2). 

Special  Economic  Problems. — II ;    (2) . 

Statistics.— II;    (2). 

Trade  Jow-nalism. — I.  II;   (2). 

Traffic  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems,  especi- 
ally rates  and  classifications,  and  their  applications  to  local  conditions.     I; 

(2). 

Transportation. — This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  tech- 
nical improvements;  public  aid  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools, 
traffic  associations  and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad  sys- 
tems; organization  of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  services;  the 
Great  Lake  service  and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relations  of  water  and 
rail  carriers.     II;    (2.) 

This  list  does  not  include  numerous  courses  offered  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Econo- 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  expansion 
oi  Marquette  University.  Its  location  is  fortunate,  in  being  situated  in  a 
large  manufacturing  center;  many  and  varied  engineering  enterprises  are 
constantly  in  progress;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Marquette  Univer- 
sity and  the  different  shops,  factories,  and  transportation  companies  give 
the  student  advantages  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  trained  engineers,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  that  region.  To  equip  men  to  meet 
this  demand  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Engineering  Department;  this 
equipment  demands  not  only  a  solid  foundation  of  theory,  but  above  all, 
thorough  drill  in  the  practical  applications  of  theory,  to  fit  the  student  to 
grapple  with  the  new  and  difficult  problems  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

In  drawing  up  the  Courses  of  Study,  careful  comparison  has  been  made 
of  the  courses,  and  of  the  actual  experiences  gained  by  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, in  other  standard  engineering  schools.  An  engineer's  training  cannot  be 
narrow,  and  for  this  reason  great  importance  is  attached  to  English  and  the 
modern  languages;  the  relative  value  assigned  to  other  branches  at  Mar- 
quette is  in  close  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  prominent  Schools  and 
Universities.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  study 
and  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  dropping  from  the  rolls  students 
whose  application  to  work  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

BUILDINGS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Engineering  Building  is  situated  on  Sycamore  street,  back  of  the 
Arts  Building;  it  is  a  remodled  brick  structure  of  three  stories,  with  a  con- 
crete addition.  Four  large  lecture  rooms  and  the  Junior  Drawing  room  are 
situated  in  front,  with  two  office  rooms  for  the  faculty;  (the  Dean's  office  is 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Building).  The  rear  addition 
contains  a  large,  wTell-lighted  Freshman  Drawing  room;  running  under  the 
entire  building  is  a  basement  for  laboratory  work,  containing  equipment  as 
presently  described;  the  boiler  room  is  to  the  rear  of  the  basement.  The 
Chemical  and  Physical  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  Building,  on  the  fourth  and  third  floors  respectively. 

Laboratory  Equipment  for  Engineering. 

1  Riehle  50,000  lbs.  universal  testing  machine. 

1  Wire  testing  apparatus;  capacity  500  lbs. 

1  Beam  testing  machine ;  capacity  300  lbs. 

1  Riehle  cement  machine;  capacity  1,000  lbs. 

1  12x24  Corliss  engine. 
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1  High  speed  10x10  automatic  engine. 

1  High  speed  5%xT%  automatic  engine. 

1  Double  eccentric  5%x7%.  marine  engine. 

1  10-H.  P.  horizontal  gas  engine. 

1  3-H.  P.  gas  engine. 

1  3-H.  P.  horizontal  oil  engine. 

1  Pumping  station  testing  plant  (4x6x8)  ;  Simplex  pump. 

1  12-H.  P.  oil  engine. 

1  Boiler  injector  testing  rack. 

1  Testing  rack  for  testing  Indicator  springs,  themometers,  steam  gauges, 
and  flow  of  steam  through  nozzles. 

1  Water  meter  testing  plant. 

1  Crosby  gauge  tester. 

3  5x16  high  pressure  return  tubular  boilers. 

2  4x12  Tire  Box  Boilers.  (These  furnish  the  heating  plant  of  the  ad- 
jacent University  building.) 

The  testing  apparatus  mentioned  above  is  employed  in  studying  the 
physical  properties  of  all  building  materials,  metal  and  timber  beams,  etc., 
and  includes  all  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  The  5x7  automatic  engine 
and  the  double  eccentric  Marine  engine  are  arranged  with  water-cooled  fric- 
tion wheels,  indicator  piping,  and  exhaust  to  a  condenser.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  belted  to  a  generator  and  serves  as  a  complete  gasoline  electric 
power  plant;  a  Prony  brake  affords  independent  tests  on  the  engine. 

In  the  pump  testing  plant,  any  desired  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of 
valves  on  the  feed  and  discharge  piping  of  the  pump;  the  two  graduated 
receiving  tanks  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  tank. 

The  arrangements  of  the  boilers  is  such  as  to  permit  tests  on  one  or 
more  without  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  others.  The  lOxlO-inch  high 
speed  automatic,  and  the  Corliss  engine  are  each  belted  to  separate  genera- 
tors and  the  piping  arrangements  permit  each  to  be  operated  by  any  one  of 
the  boilers,  thus  providing  two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  power  plants ; 
the  load  is  obtained  from  a  light  line,  or  a  water  rheostat.  Both  engines 
have  water-cooled  friction  wheels,  and  Prony  brakes. 

Electrical    Equipment. 

1  50-K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  generator. 

1  40-K.  W.  Northern  Electric  D.  C.  generator. 

1  6-K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  generator. 

1  21  %-H.  P.  Westinghouse  series  motor. 

1  15-H.  P.  Westinghouse  shunt  motor. 

1  1-H.  P.  Crocker- Wheeler  shunt  motor. 

1  15-H.  P.  Triumph  rotary  converter. 

1  10-H.  P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor. 
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1   1-H.  P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor. 
1   y2-H.  P.  General  Electric  D.  C.  motor. 

1  1-H.  P.  Holtzer-Cabot  D.  C.  motor. 

2  5-K.  W.  lighting  transformers. 

2  40/5  Amperes  current  transformers. 

1  2,200  volt  potential  transformer. 

1   10- Ampere  Mercury  Arc  rectifier. 

1  60-K.  W.  water-cooled  pipe  rheostat  for  loading  large  generators. 

1  Apparatus  for  arc  lamp  photometry. 

All  instruments  necessary  for  conducting  efficiency  and  commercial  tests 
and  for  determining  operating  characteristics  on  the  above  apparatus,  in- 
cluding D.  C.  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  A.  C.  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters and  multipliers,  rheostats,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  electrical  plant 
furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  adjacent  University  buildings. 

Chemical    Equipment. 

The  chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  main  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  students  and  is  quipped  with 
fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables  being  supplied  with 
necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well  lighted. 
They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  glassware;  appara- 
tus to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experiments,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each  table 
has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  alternating  electric 
currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  three  Sartorius  balances,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  less  sensitive  to  supply  all  wants. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the  neces- 
sary graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical  analysis; 
still  for  analysis  of  water ;  Hempel's  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's  gas  pipettes,  calor- 
imeter, combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  EQIUPMENT. 

The  Physics  Departments  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Arts  and  Science 
Building.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture  hall,  an  office  and  library,  and 
four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is  provided  with  the  usual  facilities  for 
experimental  illustration.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  instruments 
of  precision,  such  as  cathetometer,  micrometer  microscope,  chronograph,  bal- 
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listic  and  Kater  pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectometer  and  spectroscope, 
interfermometer,  a  number  of  high  grade  galvanometers,  a  3%  K.  W.  high- 
frequency  outfit,  2  high-tension  transformers  for  insulation  tests,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  apparatus  required  in  the  course  of  general  physics  of  the 
Sophomores,  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors.  Elementary  physics 
is  taught  in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparator  y  department  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  one  of  the  required  units  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

are  offered  at  Marquette  University  ( in  July  and  August ) .  They  are  at- 
tended chiefly  by  teachers  from  other  schools,  but  afford  at  the  same  time  an 
opportunity  to  conditioned  or  prospective  students  for  making  up  their  defi- 
ciencies. A  separate  "Bulletin  of  Summer  Courses"  can  be  had  from  the 
Registrar's  office. 

SPECIAL    LECTURES. 

by  engineers,  faculty  members,  and  invited  guests  are  given  to  the  engineer- 
ing students  at  intervals  during  the  year;  many  of  these  lectures  are  illus- 
trated. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  by  means  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations or  by  the  presentation  of  credits  as  specified  below.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  possess  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
their  good  moral  character.  If  they  are  graduates  of  High  Schools  on  the 
approved  list  of  this  University,  they  are  admitted  on  the  credits  which  their 
graduation  gives.  For  admission,  14  units  from  the  following  list  must  be 
offered:  (One  unit  corresponding  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  i.  e.,  a 
minimum  of  180  recitation  periods).  The  first  seven  units  are  obligatory, 
with  the  exception  that  Solid  Geometry  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  regarded  as  a  condition,  to  be  removed  within  an  assigned  time  during 
the  Freshman  year.  Ample  opportunity  for  this  is  given  at  Marquette 
Academy.    Students  are  requested  to  send  in  their  credits  as  soon  as  possible. 

Required:  Subjects.  Units. 

Elementary  Algebra 1  *£ 

Plane  Geometry 1 

Solid  Geometry  ^ 

English  Composition) 

English  Literature    ( 

History    1 

Elementary  Physics   1 

Total    .7 
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The  other  seven  units  may  be  made  up  from  the  following  list: 

Elective:  Subjects.  Units. 

Latin  1-4 

French 1-4 

German 1-4 

Greek 1-3 

Spanish    1-2 

English 1-2 

Advanced  Algebra y2 

Trigonometry % 

History 1-3 

Civics   .  .  •. 1-3 

Elementary  Sciences   1-4 

Vocation  Subjects  and  Manual  Training 1-2 

Admission  may  likewise  be  had  by  transfer  from  another  recognized 
College  or  University,  on  presentation  of  an  official  statement  of  the  stu- 
dent's standing,  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  High  School  or  transferred 
in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject  to  entrance 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  Detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will  be  furnished  to 
applicants  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  cer- 
tain courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show  the  ability 
to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  assigned  for  such  work 
will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Engineering  School. 

REGULATION. 

Every  student  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  credit  hours  of  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  class  in  which  he  registers;  if  not,  he  will  be  classed  as  a 
special  student.  Reports  are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  at  regular  inter- 
vals concerning  his  standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  51  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject  will  be 
considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  semes- 
ter's work  for  that  subject.  A  final  average  above  51  and  below  67  in  any 
subject,  conditions  the  student.  This  condition  may  be  removed  by  a  spe- 
cial examination,  to  be  taken  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  sem- 
ester following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred.  Failure  to 
remove  the  condition  within  this  time  will  require  the  student  to  repeat  the 
semester's  work  in  conditioned  branch.  Examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  will  be  held  in  September,  January  and  June  and  for  each  ex- 
amination there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1. 
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A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  assignments 
within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such  incompleted  sub- 
jects withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to  complete  this  work  by  the  end  of 
the  next  succeeding  semester,  the  semester's  work  in  the  uncompleted  subject 
must  be  repeated. 

Any  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from  the  above 
rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writing,  with  reasons,  to  the  faculty, 
through  the  Dean  of  the  Department;  and  all  such  exceptional  cases  will 
be  considered  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  at  a  regular  meeting. 

One  unexcused  absence  for  each  credit  hour  in  any  course  will  be  al- 
lowed to  a  student.  He  will  be  considered  absent  if  he  fails  to  appear  dur- 
ing time  of  class,  or  leaves  before  the  class  is  dismissed.  A  student  who  is 
absent  from  class  must  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  and  arrange  with  him  for  making  up  the  lost  work;  in  case  of  ex- 
cused absences  from  class-tests,  an  opportunity  to  make  them  up  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  unexcused  absences 
may  be  dropped  from  the  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  the  case 
being  considered  at  the  regular  faculty  meeting. 

Continued  carelessness  and  neglect  of  work,  improper  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  dishonesty  in  examinations  are  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  terminating  the  connection  of  a  student  with  this  University. 

Degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
Engineering,  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
work  outlined  in  the  following  courses  of  study.  A  thesis  embodying  orig- 
inal work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  qualifications  for  this  degree. 
The  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Electrical 
Engineer,  are  conferred  on  graduates  of  the  Engineering  College  of  Mar- 
quette University,  who  during  three  years  subsequent  to  graduation  have 
proven  their  standing  and  ability  by  professional  work  or  by  original  re- 
search, contributions  to  scientific  journals,  or  professional  work.  The  appli- 
cant for  a  professional  degree  must  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
Department  during  the  month  of  October,  a  statement  of  his  work  and  ex- 
perience, and  announce  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  An  outline  of  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
liands  of  the  faculty  by  April  1st. 

Graduate  study  in  this  University,  or  any  other  of  equal  rank,  may  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  professional  degree.  No  other 
degree  are  at  present  conferred  in  the  Engineering  Department,  besides 
those  specified  above. 
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Expenses  and   Fees. 

The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $100,  payable  in  two  equal  instalments,  on 
October  1st  and  February  1st,  with  ten  days  of  grace.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  non-payment  debars  the  student  from  class.  The  matriculation 
fee  is  $5,  and  the  Diploma  fee,  $5.  Laboratory  deposits  of  $5  and  $10  are 
required  to  provide  against  loss  and  breakage.  Camp  expenses  for  the  civil 
engineers  will  amount  to  $15. 

A  special  fee,  Athletic  Assocition,  ten  months,  $5.00,  is  paid  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  It  entitles  the  student  to  all  athletic  events  presented  lo- 
cally by  the  Marquette  Athletic  Association  during  the  scholastic  year. 

Tuition  once  paid  is  not  refunded,  nor  is  a  rebate  granted;  a  student, 
however,  wrho  leaves  this  College  for  valid  reasons  during  the  year,  may  re- 
deem the  unpaid  tuition  by  pursuing  his  departmental  studies  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal. 

The  College  provides  no  dormitory  system  for  students.  Information  as 
to  rooms  and  board  may  be  had  at  the  Registrar's  office;  the  expenses  for 
these  need  not  amount  to  more  than  from  $4  to  $6  per  week.  There  is  also 
an  Employment  Bureau,  for  the  assistance  of  students  who  are  working 
their  way  through  the  University. 

A  book  store  is  maintained  in  the  University  buildings,  where  all  neces- 
sary books  and  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  current  rates. 

Marquette  Engineering  Association. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer  sympa- 
thy and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and  interest, — and  to 
combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests  give  addresses  on  technical  sub- 
jects of  interest;  smokers,  and  social  events  are  arranged  at  longer  inter- 
vals. Athletic  events  with  the  other  University  departments  likewise  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  association. 

The  Engineering  Faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Department  find 
their  expression. 

PLAN    OF   STUDY. 

Note. — Trigonometry  is  a  required  subject  for  students  who  have  not 
had  a  satisfactory  course  in  it  previous  to  entrance. 

Students  must  take  as  many  hours  of  elective  as  are  required  to  make 
total  of  19  credit  hours. 

During  the  Senior  year,  Inspection  Trips  will  be  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  plants  in  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  and  the  written  reports  of  the  stu- 
dents thereon  will  count  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  their  classwork. 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY— Leading  to  a  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  C.  E. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  SEMESTER       2nd  SEMESTER 

Class  Credit  Class  Credit 

Algebra  (M.  6) 5  5  0  0 

Analytical  Geometry  (M.  7) 0  0  5  5 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 5  3  5  3 

Drawing    (D.   1,  2) 8  3  8  3 

English,    (L.  1,  2) 3  3  3  3 

French,  German   (L.  11,  21) 4  4  4  4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1 ) 3  1  3  1 

Trigonometry    (M.  5) 3  3  0  0 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus   (M.  8) 5  5  2  2 

Chemistry   (C.  4,  5) 0  2  6  2 

Descriptive  Geometry  ( D.  3 ) 0  3  0  0 

Drawing  (D.  5. ) 0  0  4  2 

Mechanics  (Mech.  1,3) 0  0  5  5 

Surveying   (C.  E.  2) 5  3  5  3 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 7  5  7  5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Bridge  Engineering   (C.  E.  10) 2  2  2  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  11 ) 0  0  <5  3 

Goedesy  and  Least  Squares 

(C.  E.  3;  M.  19) 2  2  0  0 

Hydraulics  (Mech.  5) 0  ©  5  5 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

(Mech.  101,102)   4  2  4  2 

Mechanics   (Mech.  2,  4) 5  5  ©  0 

Physics   (P.  6,  7) (5  3  6  3 

Structural  Design   ( C.  E.  8 ) 6  3  ©  0 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  4) 5  3  5  3 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Applied  Chemistry  (C.  112) 4  2  4  2 

Bridge  Engineering   (C.  E.  12) 4  2  4  2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  13) 1  1  1  1 

Masonry  &  Foundations  (C.  E.  7)  ....     3  3  ©  0 

Electrical  Engineering   (E.  E.  1,  2)  .  .     3  3  3  3 

Mechanical  Laboratory   (M.  E.  112)  ..     4  2  4  2 

Reinforced  Concrete  (C.  E.  14,  15)  ...     0  ©  fl  4 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3  3  3  3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  5,  6) 5  3  5  3 

Thesis  (C.  E.  30) 0  3  0  3 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY — Leading  to  a  Degree  of 
FIRST  YEAH. 

1st  SEMESTER 
Class        Credit 

Algebra    (M.  G)    , 5  5 

Analytic  Geometry  (M.  7) 0  0 

Chemistry    (C.   2) 5  3 

Drawing    (D.   1,  2) 8  3 

English   (L.  1,  2) •    3  3 

French,  German   (L.  11,  21 ) 4  4 

Surveying  ( C.  E.  1 ) 3  1 

Trigonometry    (M.  5) 3  3 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus   (M.  8) 5  5 

Chemistry    (C.  4,  5) 6  3 

Descriptive  Geometry   (D.  3) 6  3 

Mechanism  (  M.  E.  1,  4) 0  0 

Mechanics    (Mech.  1,  3) " 0  0 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 7  5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 5  3 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 

Mechanics   (Mech.  2,  4 ) 5  5 

Mechanical  Lab.    (M.  E.  108,  109)  ...     4  2 

Hydraulics   (Mech.  5) 0  0 

Machine  Design  (M.  E.  2 ) 6  3 

Physics  (P.  6,  7) C  3 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2) 3  3 

Electrical  Lab.    (E.  E.  101 ) 0  0 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10.  11) 3  3 

Elec.  Engineering   (E.  E.  3) 3  3 

Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  102,  103) 4  2 

Mechanical  Lab.   (M.  E.  110,  111 )  .  .  .  .     4  2 

P»ridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10) 2  2 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8) 4  2 

Chemistry    (C.    108) 4  2 

Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Design 

(M.  E.  3) G  3 

Advanced  Machine  Design   (M.  E.  5)  .      0  0 

Materials  Test.  Lab.    (Mech.  101 ) .  .  . 

Thesis  and  Electives 0  0 


B.  S.  .n   M.   E. 

2nd  SEMESTER 
Class         Credit 
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PLAN  OF  STUDY— Leading  to  a  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  E.  E. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

1st  SEMESTER       2nd  SEMESTER 

Class  Credit  Class         Credit 

Algebra    (M.  0) -     5  5  0  0 

Analytic  Geometry  (M.  7 ) 0  0  5  5 

Chemistry  (C.  2) 5  3  5  3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 8  3  8  3 

English    (L.   1,  2) 3  3  3  3 

French,  German   (L.  11,  21 ) 4  4  4  4 

Surveying   (C.  E.  1 ) 3  1  3  1 

Trigonometry   (M.  5) 3  3  0  0 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Calculus  (M.  8) 5  5  2  2 

Chemistry  ( C.  4,  5) 6  3  6  3 

Descriptive  Geometry  (D.  3) 6  3  0  0 

Mechanism   (M.  E.  1 ;  D.  4) 0  0  6  4 

Mechanics  (Mech.  1,3) 0  0  5  5 

Physics   (P.  2,  3) 7  5  7  5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 5  3  0  0 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2) 3  3  3  3 

Hydraulics   (Mech.  5) 0  0  5  5 

Machine  Design  (M.  E.  2) 6  3  0  0 

Mechanics  (Mech.  2,  4) 5  5  0  0 

Physics   (P.  6,  7 ) 6  3  6  3 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3  3  3  3 

Electrical  Lab.    (E.  E.  101)    0  0  4  2 

Mechanical  Lab.  M.  E.   (108,  109)  ..  .     4  2  4  2 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  3,  4)    3  3  3  3 

Electrical  Design  (E.  E.  5,  6) 6  3  4  2 

Electrical  Lab.   (E.  E.  102) 4  2  2  1 

Electric  Light  &  Power  Distriub. 

(E.  E.  7) 0  0  3  3 

Mechanical  Lab.    (M.  E.  110,  111 )  .  .  .     4  2  2  1 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3  3  3  3 

Materials  Test,  Lab.    (Mech.  101)  ... .     0042 

Bridge  Engineering   (C.  E.  10) 2  2  0  0 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8.  9)    4  2  0  0 

Thesis    (E.  E.  20) 0  0  6  3 

Elective  2  2  2  2 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Bauer. 
Mr.  Gruenthaner. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
The  fundamental  law3  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  elements,  symbols  and 
chemical  formulae;  the  development  of  the  chemical  formula;  chemical  equa- 
tions; the  laws  of  Avogadro,  Charles,  and  Boyle;  changes  of  gas  volumes; 
gas  densities;  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes;  ionic  theory;  equil- 
ibrium; metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  lab- 
oratory course  includes  65  experiments. 

Text:     Kohlenberg's  Outlines  of  Chemistry. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  course  of  three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  This 
course  covers  general  inorganic  and  qualitative  chemical  analysis.  Taken 
by  students  of  chemistry  course,  or  by  Engineering  students  who  have  ad- 
vanced standing  in  some  other  subject. 

Text :     Inorganic — Kohlenberg. 

Analysis,  Noyes — System  of  Qualitative  Analysis;  supplemented  by 
lecture  and  laboratory  notes. 

Professor  Bauer. 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  course  of  two  three-hour  periods  weekly  of  class  room  and  laboratory 
instruction.  Includes  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  their  most  important 
salts,  the  explanation  of  the  various  chemical  groups,  and  of  the  methods  of 
separation  and  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and  of  certain  rare  ele- 
ments; the  analysis  of  the  acid  radicals;  solution  of  ores,  minerals,  rocks, 
alloys,  and  inorganic  substances  in  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Text:  Noyes — System  of  Qualitative  Analysis;  supplemented  by  labo- 
ratory notes. 

Professor  Bauer. 

5.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  course  of  two  three-hour  laboratory  and  class  room  periods.  Through 
individual  laboratory  instruction,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  care  and  accur- 
acy.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to 
gravimetric,  and  the  remaining  time  to  volumetric  analysis. 
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(a)  Gravimetric.  A  selected  number  of  determination  of  basic  and 
acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipitation; 
washing,  drying,  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by  methods  of  pre- 
cipitation.   The  electrolytic  determination  of  copper  is  included. 

(b)  Volumetric.  The  use  and  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus; 
selection  and  use  of  indicators;  making  and  standardizing  of  volumetric  so- 
lutions; a  selected  number  of  determinations  by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric, 
oxidimetric  and  precipitation  methods. 

Text:  Moody's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis;  supplemented  by  lab- 
oratory notes. 

Professor  Bauer. 

(5.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  two  three-sour  laboratory 
periods.  Includes  the  apparatus  and  operations  involved  in  organic  chemi- 
cal work;  fractional  distillation;  extraction;  crystallization;  steam  distilla- 
tion; the  determination  of  melting  and  boiling  points;  the  general  princi- 
ples and  theories  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  compounds  of  the  alipathic  and  aromatic  series.  The  student  pre- 
pares from  twenty-five  to  thirty  organic  compounds. 

Text:     Perkins  &  Kipping  Organic  Chemistry. 

Professor  Bauer. 

7.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  previous  course,  including  a  large  amount  of  refer- 
ence and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  includes  elementary  or- 
ganic analysis;  two  four-hour  periods. 

Professor  Bauer. 

108.  Fuel  Analysis. 

The  analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  The  determination  of  carbon,  volatile  and 
fixed;  sulphur;  ash;  calorific  value  of  calorimeter  determination.  Elemen- 
tary analysis  for  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  calculation  of  calorific 
value.    Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

Professor  Bauer. 

109.  Gas  Analysis. 

The  analysis  of  fuel  and  illuminating  gases  for  carbon  dioxide,  hydro- 
carbons, oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  methame  and  nitrogen,  by 
means  of  Hempel's  and  Orsat's  apparatus.  Calculations  of  calorific  values. 
Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

Professor  Bauer. 
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110.  Iron  and  Steel   Analysis. 

The  metallurgy  and  production  of  iron  and  steel;  the  testing  of  per- 
centage of  iron  in  iron  ore,  the  percentage  of  manganese,  sulphur,  silicon 
and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel;  the  effects  of  these  elements.  Analysis  of 
limestone  and  Portland  cements  for  silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  alkalis,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  total  sulphur.  Analysis 
of  alloys  and  Babbit  metals.  Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E.  and  E.  E. 
Seniors. 

Professor  Bauer. 

111.  Water  Analysis   (Industrial). 

The  analysis  of  water  for  total  solids,  chlorides,  silica,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  alumina;  hardness,  temporary  and  permanent;  fitness  for  boiler  and 
other  industrial  uses.  The  softening  of  water.  Thirty  laboratory  hours  for 
M.  E.  and  E.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bauer. 

112.  Water  Analysis  (Sanitary). 

The  analysis  of  potable  waters,  and  tests  of  the  methods  of  sewage  pur- 
ifications, including  tests  for  residue;  chlorides;  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  free 
and  albuminoid;  nitrogen  as  nitrates;  nitrogen  as  nitrites;  oxygen  con- 
sumed for  oxidation  of  organic  matter;  dissolved  oxygen  and  metallic  im- 
purities.    For  Senior  C.  E.,  second  semester;  one  four-hour  period  a  week. 

Professor  Bauer. 

113.  Analysis  of  Oils  and  Soaps. 

The  Analysis  of  Oils — Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral;  a  study  of  spe- 
cific gravity;  flash  and  burning  points;  viscosity;  melting  points  of  solid 
fats;  acid  value;  saponification  value;  iodine  value;  Reichert's  meissel 
value;  color  tests  with  acids,  etc. 

The  Analysis  of  Soaps — Determination  of  water,  unsaponified  matter, 
total  alkali;  free  alkali,  soluble  fatty  acids,  resins,  etc.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  during  first  semester;  elective. 

Professor  Bauer. 

CIV3L  ENGINEERING. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
Mr.  Hernandez. 
1.     Surveying. 

The  construction,  use  and  adjustment  of  the  tape,  compass,  level  and 
transit,  supplemented  by  library  work,  drawing  and  reports.    After  Easter 
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vacation  one  afternoon  of  field  work  with  the  instruments.     Three  hours,  2 
semesters. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 

2.  Surveying. 

The  course  covers  the  accurate  methods  of  city,  mine,  hydrographic  and 
topographic  surveying.     Special  field  problems  and  drawing  covering  these 
features  are  assigned.     Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and  use 
of  the  stadia.     Three  hours  through  the  year. 
Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  8  car  cliff. 
301.     Field  Work  at  Lake  Beuiah  Camp. 

Surveying  under  actual  conditions  with  the  tape,  level  and  transit,  in 
connection  with  the  topographic  and  hydrographic  survery  of  the  Lake  Beu- 
iah region,  is  carried  on.  The  men  work  in  parties  under  the  direct  charge 
of  Junior  Civil  Engineers  on  topography  and  hydrographic  surveys,  meas- 
ure base  lines  and  construct  a  triangulation  system  for  control,  take  obser- 
vations on  the  sun  and  stars  for  meridian  and  latitude,  construct  weirs  and 
take  measurements  to  determine  flow  of  water  from  the  lake,  etc.  In  con- 
nection with  these  results,  least  square  adjustments  are  studied  and  ap- 
plied. Board,  room  and  other  expenses  require  a  payment  of  $15.  Six 
transits  and  six  Y-levels  of  approved  makes,  with  ample  auxiliary  appara- 
tus are  available  for  field  work.     Required  of  Freshmen  and  Junior  C.  E. 

Professor  Davis. 
Mr.  8carcliff. 

3.  Geodesy. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  Higher  Surveying,  with  reference  to  the  curv- 
ature of  the  earth,  and  reductions  of  sea  level.  The  triangulation  system 
obtained  at  the  Lake  Beuiah  Camp  is  reduced  according  to  these  methods. 
One  hour,  1  semester. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 
Professor  Davis. 

4.  Railroad  Surveying. 

Railroad  construction  and  location;  theory  of  railway  curves,  simple, 
compound  and  transition.  Problems  in  locating  turnouts,  switches,  side- 
tracks and  cross-overs.  Methods  of  cross-sectioning  and  estimate  of  quan- 
tities.   Three  hours. 

Text :     Webb. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 
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5.     Railroad  Construction. 

Details  of   track  construction   and   maintenance,   including  rails,   ties, 
bridges,  culverts,  tunnels,  yards,  building  etc.    Three  hours. 
Text:     Webb. 

Professor  Davis. 

Q.     Railroad   Economics. 

The  economics  of  railway  construction,  including  organization,  capitali- 
zation, expenses,  motive  power,  track,  curvature  and  grades.     Three  hours. 

Professor  Davis. 

7.  Masonry  and   Foundations. 

Cofferdams,  cribs,  sheet  piling,  pumping  and  dredging,  caissons.  Open 
and  pneumatic  foundations,  piles  and  pile-driving.  The  use  of  timber,  stone, 
concrete  and  steel  for  foundations ;  costs.    Three  hours,  1  semester. 

Text:     Fowler's  Foundations. 

Bakers'  Masonry  Construction. 

Professor  Davis. 

8.  Structural  Design. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7,  8;  Mechanics  1. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  in  the  design  of  simple  joints  in  wood 
and  steel.  Each  student  is  required  to  design  several  joints  such  as  are 
used  in  actual  construction.  A  complete  detail  drawing  of  each  joint  is  re- 
quired, together  with  an  estimate  of  all  necessary  castings,  bolts,  splice- 
plates,  etc. 

First  Semester:  Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  draw- 
ing room.  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 
Required  of  Senior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room  throughout  the 
year. 

No  text  used. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

9.  Structural  Design. 

A  continuation  of  course  (1)  for  M.  E.  &  E.  E. ;  the  design  of  the  col- 
umns and  roof  trusses  of  a  steel  building.  This  course  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  in  Power  Plant  Design,  as  far  as  possible. 

Second  Semester:  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  draw- 
ing room. 

No  text  used. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 
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10.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites:     Mathematics  7,  8.  Mechanics  1. 

Stresses  in  simple  trusses. 

This  course  takes  up  completely  the  methods  of  determining  kinds  of 
loads  to  which  they  are  subjected,  such  as  dead  load,  live  load,  snow  load, 
wind  load,  etc.    Both  analytical  and  graphical  methods  are  taken  up. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.  and  Senior  M.  E.  &  E.  E.  2  Rec.  per  week. 

Text :     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  I.  II. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

11.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,  C.  E.  8. 

This  course  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  course  9.  Every  student 
is  given  a  different  set  of  conditions  and  is  to  design  completely  a  steel  roof 
truss  and  a  plate  girder  R.  R.  bridge.  The  design  consists  of  a  full  detail 
drawing  and  an  estimate  of  material,  complying  with  a  set  of  standard  speci- 
fications. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  III. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

12.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,  C.  E.  10,  11. 

In  this  course  each  student  is  given  a  pin-connected  R.  R.  bridge  to 
design  completely.  A  complete  detail  drawing  with  a  stress  sheet  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  modern  practice  is  required  of  each  student. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Text:     Merriman  &  Jacoby,  part  III.  with  supplementary  lectures. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

13.  Bridge  Engineering. 

Prerequisites,  C.  E.,  10. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  Higher,  or  more 
properly,  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  The  course  consists  of  de- 
termining analytically  and  graphically  the  actual  deflection  of  structures 
under  load,  the  true  stresses  in  members  of  a  redundant  system;  and  the 
exact,  and  approximate  methods  of  ascertaining  the  stresses  in  arches,  swing 
bridges,  continuous  bridges,  etc. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Elective  for  Senior  C.  E.,  1  recitation  per  week. 

Text :     Merriman  <&  Jacoby,  part  IV.  with  lectures. 

Mr.  Pinney. 
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14.  Reinforced  Concrete. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1,  2.     C.  E.,  10. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  properties  of  concrete  and  the 
effect  on  these  properties  of  introducing  steel  reinforcement.  Theoretical 
formulas  are  developed  and  studied,  and  from  them  the  practical  formulas 
and  their  application  to  reinforced  concrete  design  and  construction  in  all 
its  forms,  such  as  beams,  columns,  floor-slabs,  arches,  retaining  walls,  dams, 
culverts,  etc. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  2  recitations  per  week. 

Text :  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

15.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design. 
Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1,  2.  C.  E.  10. 

This  is  a  parallel  course  with  Reinforced  Concrete,  C.  E.  14.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  design  completely  a  reinforced  concrete  arch,  consider- 
ing stresses  due  to  dead  and  live  loads,  temperature,  and  stresses  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  arch  rib.  A  complete  detail  drawing  is  required  of  each 
student. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

30.     Thesis. 

The  student  may  choose  his  subject,  under  advice  of  the  professor  in 
charge;  frequent  opportunities  for  consultation  are  afforded,  but  the  work 
done  must  show  the  student's  ability  and  originality,  when  left  to  himself, 
in  dealing  with  problems. 


Professor  Davis. 


DRAWING. 


Professor  Bliss. 
Mr.  Hernandez. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
1.     Elementary  Drawing. 

Eight  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  requisite  rapidity  and  neatness  in  the  handling  of  drawing  instruments, 
by  drawing  from  copy  plates,  by  geometrical  construction,  orthographic  pro- 
jection and  free  hand  lettering. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Mr.  Hernandez. 
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2.  Elementary  Drawing  il. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  1. 

This  course  consists  of  eight  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  It  is  de 
signed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  methods,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  detail  drawings.  Attention  is  given  to  isometric  drawing.  Prac- 
tice plates  in  lettering  are  continued  in  this  course. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hernandez. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

A  six-hour  course  extending  through  the  first  semester.  The  work  con- 
sists of  lecture  and  drawing  room  periods,  relating  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems on  the  projection  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces,  the  intersection  of  lines 
and  surfaces,  and  the  development  of  surfaces. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

4.  Mechanical   Drawing. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

This  course  consists  of  two  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  The  work 
runs  parallel  to  the  lectures  and  class  work  given  in  Mechanism.  (See 
Mechanism,  course  M.  E.  1.) 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E, 

Professor  Bliss. 
Mr.  Hernandez. 

5.  Advanced  Drawing. 

Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  is  a  course  of  four  drawing  room  hours  per  week,  and  consists  in 
the  preparation  of  isometric  and  perspective  drawings.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  shading. 

Required  of  Sophomore  C.  E. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Brainard. 
1.     Direct  Current  Machinery. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year;  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers.  A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental 
electric  and  magnetic  laws  governing  all  electro-magnetic  machinery,  after 
which  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal  types  of  direct  current  generators 
and  motors  is  taken  up.     Tito  question  of  choosing  motors  with  proper  char- 
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acteristics  for  various  kinds  of  service  is  discussed  fully.     A  study  is  also 
made  of  storage  batteries  and  direct  current  measuring  instruments. 
Text :     Sheldon  &  Hausmann,  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery. 

Professor  Brainard. 

2.  Alternating  Currents. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers.  This  course  deals  with  both  the  graph- 
ical and  analytical  methods  of  representation  of  the  electro-motive  forces  and 
currents  in  alternating  current  circuits.  The  effects  of  resistance,  iductance, 
and  capacity  are  investigated  mathematically,  the  main  object  being  to  give 
the  student  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  happens  in  elementary  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits,  and  so  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  subsequent  work.  The  method 
of  representing  alternating  currents  and  voltages  by  complex  imaginary 
numbers  is  taken  up,  the  extensive  application  of  which  is  reserved  for  the 
later  course. 

Text :     Sheldon,  Mason  x&  Hausmann,  Alternating  Current  Machines. 

Professor  Brainard. 

3.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2  in 
which  the  principal  types  of  alternating  current  machines  are  studied.  The 
alternating  current  generator,  the  transformer,  the  induction  motor,  the 
synchronous  motor  and  the  synchronous  convertor  are  taken  up  and  a  de- 
tailed study  made  of  each. 

Text :     Sheldon,  Mason  <&  Hausmann,  Alternating  Current  Machines. 

Professor  Brainard. 

4.  Electric  Railways,  or  Illumination  will  be  given  depending  upon 
which  is  desired  by  the  students.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  Senior  year. 

Professor  Brainard. 

5.     Advanced  Alternating  Currents. 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
electrical  engineers.  A  more  complete  study  of  the  method  of  complex  im- 
aginaries  and  application  of  the  same  to  the  more  difficult  electrical  prob- 
lem is  made.  Also  the  subject  of  wave  distortion  and  the  elements  of  tran- 
sient phenomena  are  studied. 

Professor  Brainard. 
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6.  Electrical  Design. 

Six  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for  elec- 
trical engineers.  The  design  of  some  standard  piece  of  electrical  appara- 
tus such  as  a  transformer  or  generator  is  first  investigated.  Then  a  new 
machine  of  the  same  type  is  designed. 

Text:     Gray,  Electrical  Machine  Design. 

Professor  Brainard. 

7.  Electrical  Design. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
electrical  engineers.    This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6. 

Professor  Brainard. 

8.  Power  Distribution. 

Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
electrical  engineers.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various  systems  of  distribut- 
ing power  electrically.  Detailed  study  of  the  design  of  such  systems  is 
made,  including  the  choice  of  the  system  for  a  particular  condition. 

Professor  Brainard. 

101.  Electrical  Laboratory — Direct  Currents. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers. 

102.  Electrical    Laboratory — Alternating  Currents. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year  for 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineers. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Frumveller. 
Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 


5.     Trigonometry. 

The  functions  and  their  relations ;  functions  of  the  sums,  differences  and 
multiples  of  angles;  solution  of  all  cases  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side. 

Text:     Kenyon  &  Ingold.    Three  hours  first  semester. 

Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 
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G.     Advanced  Algebra. 

A  thorough,  but  brief,  review  of  the  foundations  is  given — (negative 
and  irrational  numbers,  indices,  proportion,  graphic  and  analytic  discussion 
of  linear  and  quadratic  equations) — after  which  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  Theory  of  limits,  introduction  to  theory  of  series, —  (arithmetic,  ge- 
ometric, binomial,  logarithmetic;  series  with  undetermined  co-efficients  and 
their  applications,  tests  of  convergence) — elements  of  theory  of  equations, 
complex  numbers. 

Text:     Rietz  and  Crathorne,  or  Hawkes. 

Five  hours  first  semester. 

Professor  Frumveller. 
Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods  in  general  precedes  this  course, 
after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies,  and  the  general  conic  are  con- 
sidered with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  analytic 
geometry  are  emphasized  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  transcen- 
dental and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  possible.  The  essentials  of  solid 
geometry  are  given. 

Text:     Smith  and  Gale's  New  Anal.  Geom. 

Five  hours  second  semester. 

Professor  Frumveller. 
Asst.  Professor  Theissen. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  direct  and  inverse  operations  are  carried  in  parallel.  The  fun- 
damental formulas  and  methods  of  differentiating  and  integrating  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  geometric  treatment  of  maxima  and  minima;  then,  applications 
to  curves,  surfaces  and  volumes  are  considered.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the 
subjects  of  series  in  general  is  put  into  the  second  semester,  together  with 
the  applications  of  Calculus  to  functions  of  three  or  more  variables,  solid 
geometry  and  mechanics.  Hyperbolic  functions  will  be  treated  at  some 
length;  mucli  problem  work  is  exacted  throughout. 

Text:     Davis-Hedrick  or  Osborne. 

Both  semesters  of  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Frumveller. 

17.     Differential   Equations. 

The  idea  of  this  introductory  course  is  to  bring  before  the  student  types 
of  the  questions  ordinarily  met  with  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  principles  and  methods  employed  for  their  solution.  A  certain 
amount  of  theory  is  necessary,  but  this  will  not  be  made  the  chief  feature. 

Text:     Cohen  or  Murray. 

Professor  Frumveller. 
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19.     Errors  and   Least  Squares. 

In  connection  with  the  Geodetic  surveying  of  the  Junior  Civil  Engineers, 
a  two  months'  course  in  Least  Squares  is  given ;  the  theory  and  formulas  are 
developed  rapidly,  but  sufficiently;  and  practical  adjustments  of  observations 
of  different  or  equal  precision  are  then  made.  The  lectures  will  be  based  on 
original  notes,  with  references  to  Merriman's  ''Least  Squares." 

Professor  Frumveller. 

30.     Seminar. 

The  object  of  the  Seminar  is  to  bring  together  advanced  students  for 
special  work,  or  for  original  reading,  or  research  in  mathematical  lines.  The 
proceedings  are  informal;  reports  on  assigned  topics  will  be  made  in  turn, 
under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  mathematical  faculty. 

[N.  B. — Elementary  courses  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  given  in  Mar- 
quette Academy  and  are  in  accordance  with  Engineering  entrance  require- 
ments.] 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Bliss. 
1.     Mechanism. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  6,  7.    D.  1,  2. 

The  course  consists  of  one  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour 
drawing  room  period  per  week.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  velocity  dia- 
grams, and  of  the  forms  of  motion  occuring  in  machine  parts,  cams,  gears 
and  belting.  A  large  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  design  of  cams  and 
gears. 

Text:     Keown,  Mechanism. 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 


Professor  Bliss. 


2.     Machine  Design. 


Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  7,  8.    M.  E.,  1. 

Mechanics,  1. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Mechanism 
with  the  application  of  mechanics  necessary  for  determining  the  strength  of 
machine  parts.  Each  student  is  required  to  complete  the  design  of  some 
simple  machine.  Six  drawing  room  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first 
semester. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E. ;  Junior  E.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
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3.     Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Design. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  2,  8,  9. 

A  drawing  room  course,  supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  methods  cm- 
ployed  in  determining  the  sizes  and  more  important  details  of  steam  and 
gas  engines.  Problems  are  assigned,  requiring  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamic principles,  as  well  as  the  use  of  empiracal  methods  of  design. 
Two  three-hour  periods  per  week  throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 


5.     Advanced  Machine  Design. 
Prerequisites  M.  E.,  3,  8,  9. 


Professor  Bliss. 


Lectures  and  drawing  room  work  dealing  with  the  study  of  inertia 
forces  that  arise  in  various  kinds  of  machinery  especially  where  high  speeds 
are  employed,  and  metsods  of  balancing  these  forces.  This  includes  investi- 
gation of  the  inertia  governor;  dynamo  armatures;  centrifugal  machines; 
the  gyroscope  and  its  applications;  and  the  balancing  of  multi-cylinder  en- 
gines.   Two  two-hour  periods  per  week  throughout  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 

Professor  Bliss. 

8.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  I. 
Prerequisites  Chemistry,  2. 

Physics,  2,  3. 
Mathematics,  7,  3. 
Mechanics,  1. 
A  course  of  three  recitation  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first  semes- 
ter, embracing  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  thermody- 
namic mathematically  treated;    properties  of  steam;    calorimeters;   steam 
boilers;  feed  water  heaters;  superheaters;  steam  pumps;  stokers  and  fur- 
naces; fuels  and  combustion. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
Professor  Bliss. 

9.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  II. 

Prerequisites  M.  E.,  8. 

A  continuation  of  course  (M.  E.  8),  including  a  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  simple  and  multiple  expansion  engine;  the  Carnot  and  Ran- 
kine  cycles,  the  indicator  card,  and  the  various  forms  of  governing  devices. 
Second  semester,  three  recitations  per  week. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
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10.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  Hi. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8,  9. 

(a)  Gas  Engines. 

A  study  of  internal  combustion  engines  based  on  theory  and  practice. 
The  various  types  of  engines  are  studied  with  particular  attention  to  the 
fuels  used;  carburetting;  ignition;  governing;  lubrication;  timing  of 
valves;  general  operating  conditions.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
developments  in  the  design  of  Diesel  engines  and  automobile  motors.  Three 
recitation  course  per  week  for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  first  semester. 

(b)  Steam  Turbines. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week  extending 
through  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  first  semester.  A  study  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic principles  underlying  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  a  discussion 
of  the  various  types,  their  adaptability  for  different  classes  of  service,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

11.  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  IV. 

Prerequisite,  M.  E.  10. 

(a)  Compressed  Air. 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  problems  entering  into  the  production, 
transmission  and  application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the  air 
compressor,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  methods  of 
cooling,  advantages  of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  the  hydraulic 
compressor;  measurement  of  air;  friction  of  air  in  pipes;  and  the  air  lift. 

Three  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
second  semester. 

( b )  Refrigera  Hon . 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
problems  entering  into  the  selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  and 
includes  a  complete  description  of  various  types  of  commercial  ice  machines, 
and  systems  of  refrigeration.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  for  the 
last  five  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

108.     Mechanical  Laboratory. 

This  course  runs  parallel  to  (M.  E.  8)  and  includes  the  calibration  of 
pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters,  etc.;  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
engine  indicator;  valve  setting;  and  a  general  study  of  the  steam  engine 
mechanism.     One  four-hour  period  per  week  throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 
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109.  Mechanical    Laboratory. 

Prerequisite,  M.  E.  108. 

A  continuation  of  course  M.  E.  108  which  includes  steam  calorimeter 
tests;  analysis  of  flue  gases;  flow  of  steam  through  orifices;  and  mechanical 
efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines.  One  four-hour  period  per  week 
throughout  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

110.  Mechanical    Laboratory. 

Prerequisites  M.  E.  8  and  9. 

Evaporative  tests  of  boilers,  steam  consumption  and  power  development 
of  an  electrical  plant,  and  the  determination  of  the  efficiencies,  losses  and 
characteristics  of  gas  and  oil  engines.  One  four-hour  period  per  week 
throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

111.  Mechanical    Laboratory. 

Prerequisites  M.  E.  8,  9  and  10. 

Tests  of  air  compressors;  steam  pumps  and  injectors;  automobile  en- 
gines and  automobiles,  to  determine  the  tractive  effort  and  power  delivered 
at  the  rear  wheels.  One  four-hour  period  per  week  for  one-half  of  the 
second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

112.  Mechanical   Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8  and  9. 

A  course  of  elementary  experiments  in  the  calibration  of  instruments 
and  the  use  of  mechanical  laboratory  equipment,  together  with  a  number  of 
tests  of  simple  heat  engines.  Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first 
semester. 

Elective  for  Senior  C.  E. 

Professor  Bliss. 

20.     Thesis. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  each  Senior  candidate 
for  a  degree  must  select  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  on  some  technical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  that  is  acceptable  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course  in. 
which  the  degree  is  sought.  The  completed  thesis  must  show  originality  and 
abilitv. 
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MECHANICS. 

Professor  Davis. 
Professor  Kirch  cr. 
Mr.  Scarcliff. 
X.     Applied  Mechanics  1. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  6,  7  and  8. 

Forces,  their  resolution  and  composition,  concurrent  and  parallel  forces 
in  a  plane  and  in  space:  center  of  gravity;  couples;  non-current  forces  in  a 
plane  and  in  space;  moment  of  inertia;  cords  and  pulleys;  rectilinear  and 
curvilinear  motion  with  uniform  and  accelerated  velocities ;  harmonie  motion 
and  pendulums. 

Text :     Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Kircher. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics  II. 

Dynamics  of  machinery;  translation  and  rotation  of  a  rigid  body;  com- 
pound pendulum;  work  and  energy;  friction;  belts;  impact. 
Text:     Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 
Two  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  year. 

Professor  Kircher. 

3.  Mechanics  of  Materials  I. 

The  laws  of  mechanics  of  forces  as  applied  to  the  design  of  structural 
parts  of  tension,  compression,  shear,  torsion,  and  bending.  The  properties 
of  the  different  materials  used  in  construction. 

Text:     Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Two  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

Professor  Davis. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Materials  II. 

Theory  of  flexure  and  torsion  continued;  continuous  beams;  reinforced 
concrete  beams;  columns. 

Three  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  year. 
Text:     Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Professor  Davis. 

6.     Hydraulics. 

A  study  of  the  pressure  of  water  against  dams  and  walls,  and  of  the 
flows  and  pressures  of  liquids  in  pipes,  water  wheels  and  turbines,  together 
with  hydraulic  power  development  in  its  various  applications. 

Text:     Hughes  and  Stafford. 

Five  hours  per  week  second  semester  Junior  year. 

Professor  Davis. 
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101.     Materials  Testing  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1. 

Physics  2  and  3. 

A  study  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  machines  and  instruments, 
such  as  the  Cathetometer,  Extensometer,  Optic  Lever,  Testing  Machines,  etc., 
used  in  the  testing  laboratory.  The  capabilities  and  uses  of  the  measuring 
instruments  are  first  taken  up  and  their  accuracy  determined,  after  which 
the  testing  machines  are  studied  by  a  short  series  of  class  experiments.  A 
complete  and  carefully  written  report  on  each  test  performed  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  work. 

First  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours     credit. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

102.     Materials  Testing  Laboratory. 

Prerequisite,  Mat.  Test.  Lab.  101. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  101.  The  students  work  in  parties  of 
two  or  three,  and  each  party  makes  about  fifteen  individual  tests  in  which 
they  determine  the  strength  and  properties  of  cement,  brick,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable  iron,  etc.  The  true  elastic  curve  of 
steel  and  iron  is  also  obtained.  A  complete  and  carefully  written  report  on 
each  test  performed  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  M.  E.  and  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  credit. 

Mr.  Scarcliff. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  MacMahon. 
Professor  Abrams. 

1.     English. 

The  elements  of  good  writing,  supply  of  words,  good  use  and  choice  of 
words,  propriety,  purity,  elegance  of  diction;  violations  of  rules,  barbarisms, 
slang,  solecisms,  are  thoroughly  considered.  After  this,  the  study  is  made  to 
bear  on  analysis  of  sentences,  structures,  clearness,  precision,  strength  and 
harmony,  and  the  periodic  construction.  Practice;  daily  written  or  oral 
exercises.     Frequent  original  composition. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Text :     EilVs  "Principles  of  Rhetoric." 

Professor  MacMahon. 
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2.     English. 

A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Various  classes  of  composition;  narrations, 
descriptions,  exposition,  argument;  special  problems  of  engineering  writing; 
the  business  letter,  reports,  articles  for  technical  journals.  Oral  and  written 
work  is  constant. 

Three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Required  of  Freshmen. 

Text:     Hill. 

For  reference :  Genung,  Coppens,  Earle's  "Principles  of  Scientific  Writ- 
ing," Woolley,  Sypherd. 

Professor  MacMahon. 

11.  French. 

The  work  begins  with  oral  exercises,  and  conducts  the  student  through 
elementary  grammar,  including  the  more  important  irregular  verbs;  simple 
French  prose  should  be  understood  and  translated  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Easy  conversations  are  introduced. 

Professor  Abrams. 

12.  French. 

This  course  continues  the  proceeding  work  in  grammar  and  syntax,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  free  reading  of  standard  prose;  exercises  in  translation 
from  English  into  French  are  frequently  assigned.  The  purpose  is  to  fit  the 
student  for  wider  professional  reading. 

Text:     Chardenal.    Selected  authors. 

Professor  Abrams. 

21.  German. 

The  easier  grammatical  forms,  as  far  as  the  irregular  verbs,  are  gone 
over,  with  translations  and  practical  simple  oral  work. 

Professor  Abrams. 

22.  German. 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  No.  21  in  syntax  and  grammar,  and 
by  conversations,  reading  and  themes  prepared  the  student  to  read  with 
some  ease  the  standard  German  prose. 
Text:     Becker,  and  selected  authors. 

Professor  Burckhardt. 
Mr.  Gruenthaner. 
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PHYSICS. 


Professor  Kremer. 
Professor  Kircher. 

1.  Elementary  Physics  (with  Laboratory). 

(5  hours),  both  semesters. 

This  is  an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  Academy 
students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  Physics.  It 
is  a  prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  in  the  Freshman  year 
of  Engineering,  but  is  listed  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Special  students 
who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  in  Freshman  year.] 

2.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

Prerequisite,  Trigonometry,  and  course  P.  I. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  General  or  College  Physics. 
It  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development, 
their  correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Mechanics. 

Fours  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Sophomores. 

Text:    Reed  *£•  Guthe. 

Professor  Kircher. 

3.  Electricity,  Light  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  P.  2. 

In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the  same  analytic  method  is 
pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of 
these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  application  of 
the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena. 

Continuation  of  2.  Four  hours  second  semester.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores. 

Text:    Reed  <£•  Guthe. 

Professor  Kircher. 

102.     Physical   Measurements. 

Quantitative  determination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use 
of  insrtuments  of  precision,  such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetome- 
ter,  chronograph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and 
rigidity,  of  the  composition  of  harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's  mod- 
ulus, Moment  of  Inertia,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats,  coefficients  of 
expansion,  laws  of  gases;  hygrometry.    25  experiments. 

Laboratory  corresponding  to  course  2.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores. 

Professor  Kremer. 
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103.     Physical  Measurements. 

Twenty-five  experiments  covering  the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate 
measurements  of  indices  of  refraction,  critical  angle,  magnifying  power, 
photometry  and  spectrum  analysis.  Electro-static  induction;  theory  of  con- 
denser; measurement  of  resistance;  efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation  of 
alternator  and  transformer. 

Laboratory  corresponding  to  course  3.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Required  of  Sophomores. 

Professor  Kremer. 

6.  Advanced  Physics:     1.     Sound,  Heat,  Light. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  P.  2,  3;  M.  7.  8. 

This  course  goes  into  the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as  well 
as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research;  and  due  attention  is  given  to 
practical  applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  Kircher. 

106.  Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light. 

Prerequisites,  same  as  Coures  6. 

A  laboratory  course,  coordinate  with  course  6,  in  which  accurate 
measurement  are  made  in  such  phenomena  as  stationery  waves,  Lissajous* 
curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension,  calorimetry;  Spectrometer,  diffraction  grating, 
polariscope,  bi-prism,  photometer  and  interferometer. 

Four  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  Kremer. 

7.  Advanced  Physics  II.     Electricity. 

The  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  and  modern 
theories  and  methods  are  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  Practical  applica- 
tions receive  due  attention. 

Two  hours  second  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

Professor  K  i rcher. 

107.  Electrical  Measurements. 

Prerequisites,  Course  P.  5  and  M.  8. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  conductors,  elec- 
trolytes, dialectries,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magnetometer,  self-induc- 
tion, inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  potentials. 

Four  hours,  recitations  and  laboratory;  second  semester.  Required  of 
Juniors. 

Professor  Kremer. 
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ENGINEERING. 

GRADUATES— Class  of  1912. 

Collins,  William  J.,  Clyman,  Wis...C.E.  O'Brien,  William  E.,   Kenosha C.H. 

Imp,     Victor,     Milwaukee E.E.  Shiells,  Alexander  E.,  Milwaukee.  .  .E.E. 

Kurtz,  A.  Laurie,  Wauwatosa C.E.  Steigerwald,  John,  Milwaukee C.E. 

Lockwood,  Louis,  Chicago C.E.  Stransky,  Joseph  A.,   Milwaukee.  .  .M.E. 

Miller,   Leon,   Milwaukee C.E. 

Class   of   1913. 


Albrecht,  Edmund  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.E. 
Costello,  William  M.,  Milwaukee.  .  .E.E. 
Dunphy,  Edward  J.,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  .M.E. 

Gilbert,  Charles  B.,  Milwaukee E.E. 

Henschel,  Ottomar,  Sheboygan,  Wis. E.E. 
Kane,  Edward  J.,  Plymouth,  Wis. ..E.E. 
Levenhagen,   H.,   Manitowoc,   Wis.  ..E.E. 


Meyer,  William  H.,  Milwaukee O.E. 

O'Connor,  John,  Janesville,  Wis.  .  .  .C.E. 
Rosemeyer,  W.  H.,  Sinsinawa,  Wis.. E.E. 
Vollmayer,  V.  M.,  A.B.,  Toledo,  O..C.E. 
Walter,  J.  A.,  Hagerman,  N.  Mex.  .  .E.E. 
Zimmermann,  J.,  M.A.,  Milwaukee.  .M.B. 


Class  of  1914. 


Aguilar,  Jose,  Guadalajara,  Mex... M.E. 
Allen,  Gardner  P.,  West  Allis,  Wis .  .  C.E. 
Bries,  M.  Michael,  Davenport,  la.  .  .M.E. 
Gomez,  E.  A.,  Guadalajara,  Mex.  .  .  .C.E. 
Hernandez,  J.,  S.  L.  Potosi,  Mex.  .  .C.E. 


McKernan,  John  J.,  Calamene,  Wis. .C.E. 

Paatsch,  Francis,   Milwaukee M.E. 

Rauch,   George  W.,  Milwaukee C.E. 

Shabart,  Joseph  J.,  Milwaukee C.E. 

Valle,  Miguel,   Mexico  City,  Mex.  .  .E.B. 


Class  of  1915. 


Blackwell,   Edward  J.,   Milwaukee.  .E.E. 

Bries,  Michael,  Davenport,  la E.E. 

Fenelon,  Louis,  Rhinelander,  Wis.. M.E. 

Hoffman,  George  C,  Toledo,  O M.E. 

Mueller,  John  T.,   Milwaukee E.E. 


Murphy,  James  W.,  Cato,  Wis E.E. 

Noon,  Thomas  H,  Peru,  111 M.E. 

Schmitz,  Henry  A.,  Appleton,  Wis.  .E.B. 
Watry,  John  P.,  Milwaukee M.B. 
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REGISTER  OF 

Altpeter,   George,   Milwaukee  ..  Freshman 

Ardern,   Eldred,   Milwaukee.  .  .Freshman 

Aschenbrenner,   Rudolph,   Stratford, 
Wis Freshman 

Babcock,  Oliver  H.,  Honey  Creek, 

Wis Junior 

Blach,  Clement,  Milwaukee.  .  .Sophomore 

Bartelt,   Walter,   Milwaukee Special 

Beyer,  0.  F.,  N.  Milwaukee.  .  .Freshman 

Blackwell,  Edward  J.,  Milwaukee .  Senior 

Bleck,  Albert  J.,  Milwaukee.  .  .Freshman 

Burkart,  Francis  P.,  Stratford, 

Wis Freshman 

Oasey,  Joseph  J.,  Milwaukee Junior 

Clemens,  Edward  H.,  Green  Bay, 

Wis Sophomore 

oCnaty,  Bernard  M.,  Whitewater, 

Wis Freshman 

Clark,  Llewellyn  J.,  Green  Bay, 

Wis Freshman 

Czachinski,  Anton  C,  Milwaukee.  .Junior 

Downey,  Gregory  C,  Genoa,  Wis 

Freshman 

Fenelon,  Louis,  Rhinelander,  Wis.. Senior 

Fitzgerald,  Edward,  Pekin,  111. Freshman 

Fromherz,  Alvin  M.,  M.A.,  New 

Orleans,  La Junior 

Genrich,  Walter  W.,  Milwaukee 

Freshman 

Hawley,   Edward,    Ontonagon,   Wis... 
Special 

Hayes,  Norbert  P.,  Green  Bay, 

Wis Freshman 

Hemming,  Victor  E.,   St.  Martin's 

Wis Freshman 

Hoffman,  George,  Toledo,  O Senior 

Howard,  Eugene  A.,  Lowell,  Mich. Junior 

Howard,  R.  Emmett,  Lowell,  Mich... 
Freshman 


STUDENTS,  1915. 

Ingold,  Everett  E.,  West  Allis, 

Wish Freshman 

Johann,  Joseph  M.,  Milwaukee 

Sophomore 

Kaiser,  Francis  A.,  Milwaukee.  .  .Special 

Kane,  Allan  J.,  Milwaukee.  .  .  .Freshman 

Keebler,  Irvin  W.,  Milwaukee  .Freshman 

Keiding,   Andrew,    Copenhagen,   Den- 
mark  Sophomore 

Kelly,  Herbert  W.,  Chicago.  .  .Freshman 

Kenney,  Edward  L.,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  .  .  . 
Sophomore 

Kohler,  Clifford  J.,  Milwaukee .  Freshman 

Lankauf,  Francis,  Toledo,  O Junior 

Le  Grand,  James,  Nieuwvliet,  Hol- 
land  Sophomore 

Mclntyre,  Charles  F.,  Milwaukee. Special 

Maercker,  A.  C,  Milwaukee.  .  .Freshman 

Matchie,  Timothy,  Jamestown, 

N.  Dak Freshman 

Mueller,  John  F.,  Milwaukee Senior 

Mulligan,  Walter  B.,  Eagle  Grove, 

Wis Sophomore 

Murphy,  James  W.,  Cato,  Wis ....  Senior 

Myers,  Lester  J.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  .  .  . 
Junior 

Noon,   Thomas,   Peru,   111 Senior 

Noon,  T.  Roderick,  Peru,  111.  .Sophomore 

Nugent,  George  P.,  Spring  Valley, 

Wis Sophomore 

O'Connor,  William  J.,  Janesville 

Sophomore 

Pink,  Eugene  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Freshman 

Porter,  Edgar  J.,  Milwaukee Junior 

Radtke,  Bernard  D.,  Milwaukee 

Sophomore 

Reichert,  Edwin,   Milwaukee Junior 
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Rumpel,  Arthur  H.,  Mihvauke. Freshman  Swietlik,  Walter  M.,  Milwaukee.  .Junior 

Schmid,  Philip  J..  Milwaukee.  .Freshman  Tomek,  Arthur  O.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  . 

Schmidt,  Paul  H.,  Milwaukee  .  .  Freshman  Freshman 

„  ,.    .        ,T            .       .      «  .         ,„.  Verkamp,  George  H.,  Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 

Schmitz,  Henry  A.,  Appleton,  Wis...  y                                                 «     , 

a     .  Senior 

Senior 

ni     .        „     ,     .  ,     ,,..         ,        _,      ,  Watry,  John  T.,  Milwaukee Senior 

Stecher,  Frederick,  Milwaukee. Freshman 

_.      .         ,»,.,,.        ti     T      /i  Whalen.  John  M.,  Des  Moines,  la.... 

Stephan,  William  H.,  La  Crosse,  _     . 

„..                                                         T      .  Sophomore 

Wis Junior 

*„.              T1    ,         .    „.               T1,      ,      .  Wright,  Alfred,  Racine,  Wis.  .Sophomore 
*Stevens,  F.  Joseph,  Shannon,  111.  .Junior 

*Died  Feb.  29,  1916. 
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♦REV.  JOHN  B.  HEMANN,  S.  J., Regent 
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LIBORIUS  SEMMANN,  Dean. 


LIBORIUS  SEMMANN 
ADAMS  BUELL 
ANTON  BUMBALEK,  MUS.  B. 
LAURA  KALMAN 
FRANCES  FLAHERTY 


PIANO. 

EDITH  PACKMAN 
MAY  CHRISTOPH 
EMMA  FLEER 
MATHILDA  SCHULZ 
EDNA  WILK 


VOCAL. 

LOUIS  LA  VALLE  LILLIAN  WATTS 

IVA  BIGELOW  WEAVER  AGNES  WING-SCHWARZROCK 

CHARLOTTE  PEEGE 


ALBERT  FINK 


VIOLIN. 

HENRY  WINSAUER 
W.  J.  WUERL 


HUGO  BACH 

VIOLA. 

ERNEST  RENZ 

FLUTE   AND    PICCOLO. 

A.  C.  PETERSEN 

CORNET. 
CHARLES  BALOW 

FRENCH  HORN. 
OTTO  NEUDECK 


VIOLONCELLO. 

MRS.  F.  C.  MAYER 

DOUBLE  BASS. 
LUDWIG  HOENIG 

CLARINET. 
HARRY  F.  BELTON 


BASSOON. 
THOMAS  CARVER 

TROMBONE. 

OTTO  HENNIGER 


MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  BANJO. 
WILLIAM  C.  STAHL 


*Died,  Dec.  29,  1915. 
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LILLIAN  WATTS 

SIGHT  SINGING. 
LILLIAN  WATTS 
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WILLIAM  H.  MATCHETTE 
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Various  Members  of  the  Faculty 

KINDERGARTEN. 

FRANCES  FLAHERTY 

CHILDREN'S   CHORUS   CLASSES. 
CHARLOTTE    PEEGE 

FRENCH. 
BERNARD   ABRAMS 
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OSCAR  BURCKHARDT 
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JOHN  A.  LEICHT 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  has  entered  upon  its 
fifth  year  of  existence.  The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University  has  always 
realized  the  importance  of  music  as  a  factor  in  University  education;  it 
was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  fully  equipped  department  of 
music  was  opened  in  the  University. 

The  results,  as  evidenced  in  the  four  years'  work,  have  fully  justified 
the  new  undertaking  and  firmly  established  the  worth  of  the  department  for 
the  future.  The  recitals  given  by  students  and  faculty  have  amply  proved 
that  the  high  standard  attained,  places  this  department  on  a  level  with  the 
best  music  schools  in  America. 

LOCATION. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  at  223-225  Tenth  Street,  between  Wells 
and  Cedar  Streets,  in  a  most  delightful  locality  of  the  residence  part  of  the 
West  Side.  The  Conservatory  is  located  one  square  and  a  half  from  the 
Wells-Farwell,  the  Twelfth  Street,  the  State  Street,  and  the  Eleventh  Street- 
Eleventh  Avenue  lines. 

THE    BUILDING. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory  are  the  reception  room,  the  Dean's 
office  and  studio,  the  business  office,  the  library,  the  vocal  and  violin  studios, 
and  a  concert  room  for  smaller  recitals. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  piano  department.  On  the 
third  floor  are  studios  for  the  clarinet,  flute,  harp,  mandolin,  guitar  and 
banjo  instructors,  as  also  a  large  studio  for  teachers  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic 
Art.  In  the  half-basement  are  a  well-lighted  lecture  room,  studios  for  the 
teachers  of  brass  instruments,  and  the  practic  rooms. 

THE   FACULTY. 

The  faculty  includes  all  the  well-known  instructors  who  composed  it 
during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  University  to  secure  and 
retain  not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and  experienced  in- 
structors. "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  her  motto;  for  she  realizes 
that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can  attain  results  satisfactory  to 
students  and  patrons. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special  stu- 
dents.   Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  intentions. 
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pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
Special  students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma  is 
given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
University. 

Fees  for   Diplomas,    Etc. 

Diploma  or  Certificate   $10.00 

Statement,   Normal   Course 2.50 

Private  Examination  ( See  Page  16  ) 2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be  granted,  as  is  customary  in  all 
large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means.  Examinations 
of  such  applicants  will  take  place  September  1st,  2nd,  1915. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading  in  our 
school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  and  students  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the  students.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement. 
There  are  three  regular  courses: 

1.  The  Grade  School  Course. 

2.  The  Academic  Course. 

3.  The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  conservatory  each 
applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his  or  her  proper 
grade. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The  committee 
decides  by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next  grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department.  They 
are  selected  from  the  Faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to  know 
that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 

II.— THE  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

After  completing  the  Grade  School,  pupils  may  enter  the  Academic 
Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 

A. — The  Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
B. — The   Diploma  Course. 
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The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work  of  the 
future. 

The  Academic  Course  will  generally  require  two  years  for  completion, 
though  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a  successful  examination, 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving  either  a  Teachers'  Certificate  or 
a  Diploma,  according  to  the  course  followed. 

III.— THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  may  then  enter  the  Collegiate  Course — a  Post 
Graduate  Course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  or 
to  the  Artist's  Diploma.    This  course  requires  two  years  of  completion. 

An  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  Further  in- 
formation at  the  Conservatory. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments:  The  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Normal,  the  Post-Graduate,  the  Public  School  Music 
Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  the  Opera  Department. 
These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly  called  to 
the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so  many  beginners  in 
Music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  the  poor  foundations  laid  under  in- 
competent instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  Kinder- 
garten and  a  Chorus  Class  for  young  children. 

I.— INSTRUMENTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

A.— PIANO. 

Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study  a  sufficient 
number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  principal  musical  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day. 

OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  student. 

Studies:     Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn  and  Behrens. 
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Sonatinas  and  Pieces:     Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Reinecke, 
and  others. 
Grades  4,  5.     Exercise:     Biehl. 

Etudes:  Krause,  Behrens,  Czerny  and  Heller.    Little  Preludes  by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:     Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 
Grades  6,  7,  8.    Exercises:     Handrock. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
Kullak,  Octove  Studies,  Two  and  three  part  Inventions,  and  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas :    Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:     Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.    Exercises:     Czerny.     Studies:     Czerny,  Jensen,  Henselt,  de- 
menti's Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven. 

Pieces:     Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moskowski. 

Concertos :     Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice  recitals. 
Diploma  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.    Exercises:     Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Etudes:  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:     Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy. 

Concertos:     Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 
B.  Violin        The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  methods.     The  students  are 
taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements  and  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much  arduous 
effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for  orchestra 
practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violoncello. 

OUTLINE    OF    VIOLIN   COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.    Methods  and  Etudes:     Wichtl,  Sevcik,  Ries,  Wohlfahrt,  and 
Mazas. 
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Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 
Grades  4,  5.     Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer,  and 
Fiorillo. 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode,  and  others. 
Gmdes  6,  7,  8.    Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  Rovelli. 
Sonatas:     Beethoven,  and  others. 
Concertos:     Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.    Caprices:     Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos:     Bruch,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski. 
Diploma  Course. 
Grades  1,  2.  Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski    (L'ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 
Sauret. 

Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode,  and  others. 
Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

C.  Wind  Instruments        This  section  includes  the  so-called  wood  instru- 

ments— the  Flute,  the  Piccolo,  the  Clarinet,  the 
Oboe  and  the  Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — the  Cornet,  the  Trom- 
bone, the  Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and  Tenor  Horns.  Instructors  have 
been  chosen  for  this  section,  so  important  in  a  University,  who  are  special- 
ists in  preparing  students  for  band  and  orchestra  work.  The  University  has 
a  splendid  Brass  Band  and  Orchestra,  in  which  students  have  opportunity 
for  training  and  experience. 

D.  Mandolin,  Guitar  and        William  C.  Stahl  has  charge  of  this  section. 

Banjo  Section  He  is  an  instructor  of  national  reputation. 

His  methods  for  Guitar,  Mandolin  and  Banjo  are  used  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  this  country,  and  his  Mandolin  Club  publications  are  every- 
where deservedly  popular.  Not  only  does  he  teach  these  instruments  to 
private  pupils,  but  he  is  also  director  and  instructor  of  the  excellent  Man- 
dolin Club  at  the  University.  This  organization  is  open  to  all  students  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  and  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  more  advanced 
work. 

II.— VOCAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally  for 
their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct  breathing, 
proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian  is 
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highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  language  instructors 
of  the  University  are  available. 

OUTLINE  OF  VOCAL  COURSE. 

Grades   1,   2,   3.     Systematic  course  of  breathing,   Voice  placement,   Tone 
production.     Mathilda  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  and  others. 
Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Grades  4,  5,  6.  Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.     Con- 
cone,  Leutken,  Vaccia,  and  others. 
Grades  7,  8.     Solfeggio    (continued).     Lamperti  Studies  in  Bravura. 

Songs:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Franz,  and  others;  Arias  from  the 
oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'    Certificate   Course. 
Grades  1,  2.     French,  Italian,  German  and  English  songs. 
Arias  of  medium  difficulty  from  Oratorios  and  Operas. 
Diploma  Course. 
Grades    1,    2.      Songs   by    Schubert,    Schumann,   Liszt,    Wolfe,   Loewe   and 
Brahms. 
Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

III.— THEORETICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as  Ele- 
mentary Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counter-point,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
and  Free  Composition,  according  to  the  modern  principles  laid  down  by 
Bernhard  Ziehn. 

IV.— THE    NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 
NORMAL  COURSE   FOR   PIANO,  VIOLIN   AND  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 

Students  taking  the  Normal  Course  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Normal 
department  for  two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  Lectures 
touching  on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral  ex- 
amination, and  also  bring  pupils  of  their  private  class  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  as  a  teacher. 
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Only  advanced  students  may  enter  this  course.  A  Statement  will  be 
given  to  those  passing  creditable  examinations  in  this  department  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

V.— DEPARTMENT   OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Lillian  Watts,  who  has  her  headquarters  at  Marquette  Conservatory,  and 
who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  her  specialty  in 
this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts  are  to  be  found  in  responsible,  high- 
salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  States. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 
of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 

Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist  them 
to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined  by  the 
regular  Supervisors  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and  other  essentials 
of  good  singing. 

The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  control, 
position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing  voice,  the 
monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

2.  Theory — See  Elementary  Theory,  page  14. 

3.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from  the 
primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  music,  applica- 
ble to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton 
and  chorus  directing. 

4.  Sight  Singing — Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  uniting  of 
time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

5.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  maturing 
voice.     The  balance  and  blending  parts. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song  Mater- 
ial— A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

7.  Graded  Song  Material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in  the  text 
books.  Careful  attention  of  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation,  phrasing  and 
expression. 

8.  Musical  Appreciation 

9.  Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 
10.     History  of  Music — See  page  14. 
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ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

(a)  High  School  Diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  School  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  properly  and 
to  sing  artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  remedied  by  study 
in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to  know 
that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  Department  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  of  the  University  classes.  Langu- 
age classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish 
will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  Public  School  teachers.  Classes  of  the 
Economics  Department  will  also  be  open  to  these  students.  For  further 
information  confer  with  the  head  of  this  department  or  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory. 

VI.— POST-GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diplomas  will  be 
eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.  B. ),  or  to  the  Artist's  Diploma.  This  course  or- 
dinarily requires  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work, 
both  in  the  student's  specialty  and  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  regular  Stu- 
dents in  the  vocal  department. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice  during  the 
last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must  give  one  individ- 
ual public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  compositions,  one  vocal,  the 
other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in  Theoretical  studies  is 
required.    This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  Degree. 

VII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 
The  Art  of  Expression. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students,  Special  and  Regular.  It  must 
be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important  to  students 
in  the  Vocal  Department.  Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Expression  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in  singing.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  devote  themselves  to  public 
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concert  singing.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  private  life,  a  cultured  voice  is 
a  most  valuable  asset  to  all  cultivated  people.  A  musical  voice  is  valuable 
to  every  one,  whatever  position  in  life  he  may  hold. 

Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Elocution,  Oratory  and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has  added 
her  own  Department  of  Music,  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these  branches  must 
be  increased  to  effect  even  greater  results. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  student  is  se- 
lected according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given  a  method, 
not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct  use  of  his  own 
creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the  development  of  individ- 
uality. 

VIM.— OPERA  DEPARTMENT. 

Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School  was  begun  two  years  ago, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  La  Valle.  It  is  the  only  opera 
school  of  its  kind  in  America.  This  school  produces  at  least  two  complete 
operas  every  year  at  one  of  the  leading  theaters  of  the  city,  with  full  or- 
chestra and  complete  scenic  effect.  The  chorus  and  principals  are  chosen 
from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  greater  part  of  the  orchestra  is 
from  the  University  Orchestra.  In  the  last  two  seasons  the  school  has  pro- 
duced five  operas  with  most  gratifying  results,  under  the  stage  direction  of 
Mr.  La  Valle,  and  the  musical  direction  of  Mr.  William  Matchette. 

Both  Mr.  La  Valle  and  Mr.  Matchette  were  for  years  professionally 
connected  with  the  leading  opera  companies  of  this  country,  but  are  now 
located  in  Milwaukee  and  are  members  of  the  Marquette  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty.   Mrs.  Louis  La  Valle  is  the  opera  coach  of  the  school. 

This  season  the  school  produced  Auber's  opera,  "Fra  Diavolo"  in  No- 
vember and  it  will  present  after  Easter  Balfe's  "Bohemian  Girl." 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

History  of   Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general  history 
is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An  outline  of  the 
development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age  will  be  pre- 
sented in  clear,  concise  lectures  of  forty  minutes'  duration.  The  study  of 
the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for  all  Regular  students  aiming  at  a  di- 
ploma or  certificate.  For  them  the  fee  is  nominal.  Outsiders  may  enter  the 
class  at  a  slightly  higher  tuition. 
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General    Musical   Theory. 

The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given  in  lecture 
form,  and  will  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties  of  Tones,  Time- 
Values,  the  Modes,  Signatures,  Musical  Terms,  Intervals,  Triads,  and  Sev- 
enthcords,  the  different  forms  and  plurisignificance  of  the  latter — the  Or- 
chestra. All  students  possessing  a  grammar  school  education  will  be  eligi- 
ble.   This  study  is  also  obligatory  in  all  regular  courses. 

Study  of  Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal  depart- 
mant,  a  lecture  course  in  versification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as  it 
teaches  an  essential  part  in  the  study  of  song,  its  word  structure. 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consist  of  arrangements  of  the  most 
important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable  reading  practice, 
serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such  musical  literature  as  is 
essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness  is 
apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes— 'Chamber  Music. 

Instrumental  students  who  have  acquired  greater  proficiency  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  highly  important  compositions  of 
Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band,  Orches- 
tra or  Mandolin  Club.  These  musical  organizations  have  attained  a  high 
standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious  students  to  perfect 
themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Student  Recitalsi 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of  their 
teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals,  which  will 
be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year.  These  recitals  tend 
to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  performances.  Ability  to  perform  in 
public  is  not  only  a  valuable,  but  an  essential  asset  to  the  professional  mu- 
sician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals. 
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Faculty  Concerts. 
Dining  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be  given  to 
which  Conservatory  students  will  have  free  admission,  except  to  the  artists' 
Series.    These  concerts  are  of  high  educational  value. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing   Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good  music 
than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  local  organizations, 
which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works  of  the  masters, 
practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  appearing 
in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

CREDITS. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Statements. 

Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request  a  State- 
ment as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground  covered  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Private  Examinations. 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by  one  of  the 
head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent  and  ability  to 
advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50,  which  sum  will  be 
credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of  his  entering  the  Conserv- 
atory. 

Piano   Practice. 

Practice  Pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the  con- 
venience of  students. 

Rooming  and  Boarding. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted  in  find- 
ing room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  reasonable  rates. 
As  the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students  at  heart,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

I.— Instrumental   Department. 

A.     Piano — Piano  Playing — Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General  Musical 
Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including  a 

Sonata  and  a  Concerted  number. 
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B.     Violin  and  other  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 

General  Musical  Theory —  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 

Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Orchestral  practice;  History  of  Music. 

II. — Vocal  Department. 

Grade  and  Academic  Courses,  General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two 
years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  Playing,  Grade  3;  Ensemble  singing. 

Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including  an 
Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  Opera. 

III. — Theoretical   Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual  instruc- 
tion; History  of  Music;  considerable  proficiency  in  piano  playing. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful  examina- 
tion in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate  must  also  present 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two  compositions,  one  vocal, 
the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must  contain  fugal  or  other  contra- 
puntal devices.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  either  one  or  both  of  these 
compositions  will  be  given  public  performance. 

IV. — Public  School    Music   Department 

At  the  end  of  the  course  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral  ex- 
amination.    (See  p.  11,  V.). 

V. — The  Normal   Department. 

The  same  requirements  as  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Course,  with 
the  addition  of  two  years'  course  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Teachers' 
classes.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a 
Teachers'  Certificate. 

Note — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  student's  specialty — in  the  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  Departments — must  be  spent  with  one  of  the  head  teachers 
of  the  respective  departments. 

Numbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted  in  the 
final  examinations. 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 

VL — Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Courses. 

There  are  two  courses  in  this  Department — The  Certificate  and  the  Di- 
ploma course.  The  former  comprises  three  years;  the  latter  two  additional 
years. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  three  year  course,  a  teacher's  certificate  in 
the  Art  of  Expression  or  Elocution  will  be  given;  after  the  completion  of 
the  five  year  course,  a  diploma  in  Dramatic  Art,  after  satisfactory  examina- 
tions. There  is  also  a  special  course  in  Public  Speaking  for  business  and 
professional  men. 
First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;   training  of  the  body; 

training  of  the  voice;  development  of  delivery. 
Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 
Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.     Problems  in  reading,  speaking  and 

interpretation. 
Fourth  Year — Imagination,  concentration  and  sympathy. 
Fifth  Year — Philosophy  of  expression.     Dramatic  Problems ;    ( 1 )   Dramatic 
Rehearsal;    (2)    Stage  business;    (3)    Characterization;  Histrionic  Ex- 
pression; Burlesque,  Farce,  Comedy,  Drama,  Tragedy. 

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks.  The 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  223-225  Tenth  Street. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1916-1917  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.     Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made  good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher.    Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or  other 
causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons  will  be  made  up  at 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  class 
lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of  ten 
weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students  may 
do  so,  when  it  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
with  the  Dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 
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Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services  at 
any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  Management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  Students  of  all  compositions 
studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the  request 
of  the  Management. 

The  Management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any  time  for 
lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Culpability  on  the 
part  of  the  student  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition  fee. 

RATES   OF   TUITION. 

A  statement  of  rates  for  tuition  in  the  various  branches  will  be  found 
in  the  Bulletin  which  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  are  cordially  tendered 
to  our  friends  in  the  city  and  state  who  have  aided  us  in  many  ways  to  our 
success.  Special  thanks,  for  a  substantial  cash  donation  are  expressed  to 
Rev.  L.  P.  Craney,  M.A.,   (Arts,  1902),  of  Independence,  Iowa. 
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GRADUATES  OF  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORY  OF 

MUSIC. 

Class  of  1911-1912. 

PIANO— NORMAL  COURSE. 

Miss  Lydia    Ahrens    Milwaukee 

Miss  Edith  Packman .Milwaukee 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   MUSIC— SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

Miss  Hazel  Hubbard  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Margaret  Moran    Tomah,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Genevieve  Mullen WTatertown,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Ruth  Sporleder   Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lucile  Weber  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  conferred  on 

Mr.  Anton  Bumbalek. 

CLASS  OF  1912-1913. 

Violin. 

Wenzel  J.  Wuerl   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Piano. 

Hazel  Ross  Carson    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

May  H.  Christoph    Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Meta  Kesselhut Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Antoinette  Kuehn Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Catherine  Leuker    Racine,  Wisconsin 

Annette  F.  Reineck   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  School   Music — Supervisors'  Course. 

Edith  Constance  Chandler  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Anna  Elizabeth  Corcoran  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin 

Henrietta  Fraser   Honey  Creek,  Wisconsin 

Mildred  E.  Haefner  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Margareta  Louise  Hartwig Hartland,  Wisconsin 

Cecealia  T.  Kuntz   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

James  A.  Murphy Laurium,  Michigan 

Joanna  Price  Neville Nashville,  Tennessee 

Agnes  Cecilia  Taugher   Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Marie  Laura  Theriault  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 
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CLASS  OF  1913-1914 

Piano-Normal  Course. 

May  H.  Christoph    Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Amanda  Kaun    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Art  of  Expression. 

Priseilla  S.  Jurss  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Sarah   Rowe    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Elsie  J.  Treis   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  School   Music — Supervisors'  Course. 

Anne  L.  Clancy   Racine,  Wisconsin 

Rose  E.  Klumb West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Anna  M.  Lau Missoula,  Montana 

Gertrude   M.   O'Leary    Tomah,  Wisconsin 

Florence  G.  P'ugh Racine,  Wisconsin 

Tcssie  Smith    Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

CLASS   OF   1914-1915. 

Piano,   and    Piano-Normal   Course. 

Emma  A.  M.  Fleer    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mathilda    Schulz    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Edna    Wilk    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Piano. 

Florence  Jacobson Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Lillian   Toelle    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Jeannette    Watson     , Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Vocal,  and  Vocal-Normal  Course. 

Grace  C.  Rowe    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Art  of  Expression,. 

Gertrude  A.   Franzen    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Anne  Pengeman Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Public  School    Music — Supervisors'  Course. 

Ruth  Brockman  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Mary  E.  Fenton   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Esther  C.  Flaherty   West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

H.  Eulalia  Hendershot   Platteville,  Wisconsin 

Lenora  Nickel    Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

Public    School    Music — Teachers'    Course. 

Valborg  R.  C.  Henningsen  Winneconne,  Wisconsin 
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OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY.^ 

Officers. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

President  of  the  University. 

HON.  JAMES  G.  JENKINS,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 
Faculty  Regent. 

*  ARTHUR  W.  RICHTER,  A.  B.,  J.  D., 

Secretary. 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Secretary. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  DAY  SCHOOL. 

CARL  B.  RIX,  LL.M.  MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  L.B. 

HON.  MICHAEL  S.  SHERIDAN,       A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  A.B.,  J.D. 
Judge  of  County  Court. 

STEPHEN  J.  McMAHON,  Ph.B.,       HON.  FRANZ  C.  ESCHWEILER, 
LL.B.  Judge  of  Circuit  Court. 

HON.  A.  C.  BACKUS,  LL.B.,  EDWARD  W.  SPENCER,  LL.B. 

Judge  Municipal  Court,  Milwau- 
kee County.  A.  C.  UMBREIT,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  EUGENE  L.  McINTYRE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Assistant  City  Attorney.  Assistant  City  Attorney. 

HON.  ERIC  STERN,  A.B.,  LL.B.         *  ARTHUR  W.  RICHTER,  A.B.,  J.D. 
ERNST  von  BRIESEN,  A.B.,  LL.B.     REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J. 


*  Resigned,  January,  1916. 
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FACULTY   OF   THE    EVENING    SCHOOL. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHILL,  LL.B, 
Common  Law  Pleading  and  Torts 

HENRY  V.  KANE,  Ph.D,  LL.B., 

Code  Pleading,  Persons. 

EDWARD   W.   SPENCER,   LL.B., 

Contracts  and  Domestic  Relations. 

A.    C.    UMBREIT,    A.M.,    LL.B., 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Conflict  of  Laws. 

CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Corporations. 

STEPHEN  J.  McMAHON,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 
Agency,  Evidence. 

EUGENE  L.  McINTYRE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Assistant  City  Attorney. 

Equity. 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Judge  of  Practice  Court,  Damages. 
Constitutional  Law. 

OLIVER  L.  O'BOYLE,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Elementai-y  Law,  Study  of  Cases. 

GEORGE  BURNS,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Contracts. 

FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Property. 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   COLLEGE   OF    LAW. 

In  May,  1908,  Marquette  University  purchased  the  Milwaukee  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution,  which  had  been  in  operation  nearly  fifteen 
years,  with  over  one  hundred  graduates  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  Later  it  absorbed  the  Milwaukee  University  Law 
School,  an  evening  institution  then  recently  organized.  These  schools  with 
their  students  and  the  strongest  members  of  their  faculties  and  other  in- 
structors formed  the  basis  of  the  present  Night  Law  School  at  Marquette, 
which  began  its  regular  work  under  the  new  order  of  things  as  the  only 
night  law  school  in  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1908. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  after  mature  considera- 
tion and  consultation  with  leading  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  decided 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  day  law  school  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  organi- 
zation and  advantages  of  other  standard  law  schools  of  the  country.  The 
day  school  opened  September  26,  1908. 

Since  September,  1910,  the  College  of  Law  has  had  its  own  separate 
building,  formerly  the  Mackie  mansion  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Grand 
avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  remodeled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  work. 

Day  Course. 

Persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are  graduates  of  recognized 
Colleges  and  Universities,  or  who  have  completed  the  four-year  High  School 
Course  and  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  Course,  or  have  equivalent  prepar- 
ation, are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year  Day 
Course  without  examination,  as  regular  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree. 
The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English  from  all 
students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves  in  correct  and 
concise  English.  A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are 
merely  graduates  of  a  four-year  accredited  High  School. 

ADMISSION. 
Evening   Course. 

A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a  four-year  High  School  Course 
or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  one  year  of  a  College  Course,  is  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  as  a  regular  student  for  such  as  may  wish  to  work  for  a  de- 
gree. Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view  of 
practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  or  general  information,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  some  or  all  courses  as  special  students  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers.  But  candidates  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  examination  must  have  at 
least  a  High  School  education  or  its  equivalent,  as  required  by  Wisconsin 
Statutes. 
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ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  University  offers  two  scholarships  to  students  entering  the  law 
school,  and  satisfying  the  entrance  requirement,  which  cover  the  tuition  of 
the  first  year.  The  recipients  are  determined  by  competitive  examination, 
to  which  only  those  are  eligible,  who  offer  evidence  of  their  inability  to  pay. 

THE    FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  College  of  Law 
an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  academic  than  is  found  in  many 
schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  from  the  outset  with  the  practical 
and  everyday  life  of  the  legal  profession. 

But,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  successful  teacher. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  school  to  secure  for  its  instructors 
men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the  bar,  but  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  best  universities  and  law  schools  of  the  country.  Such  men  possess  not 
only  wide  empirical  knowledge  of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a  large  city,  but 
also  the  broad,  comprehensive  basis  of  theory  and  method  which  is  indispen- 
sible  to  the  successful  teacher.  The  school  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of  Milwaukee.  Neither 
the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal  education  is  neglect- 
ed, and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers  equipped  with  the 
greatest  professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO    COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.:  A  day 
course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recommends  the  day 
course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the  evening  school  of  law  a  necessity 
in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  These  young  men  are 
forced  to  work  during  the  day.  However,  bright  and  ambitious  and  well 
prepared,  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  courses  given  during  the  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in  this  class  of  aspirants 
we  often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal  training  in  these  night 
schools. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and  knowledge 
in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course  and  prospective 
students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day  course  if  at  all  possible;  the  fact 
that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a  department  of  the  University,  is 
presided  over  by  the  same  officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and  is  conducted  by 
day  course  methods,  raises  it  far  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  proprietary 
evening  law  schools.  A  four-year  course  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  formulated  after  most  painstaking  study  of  the  problems 
of  sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and  provides  for  training  in  all  the 
principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  best  university  law  schools. 
The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  lecture  course,  but  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  same  strict  regulations  as  to  attendance,  written  examin- 
ations, dismissals  for  poor  scholarship,  etc.,  as  in  the  day  course  and,  on  the 
whole,  gives  us  as  substantial  and  thorough  a  preparation  for  practice  as 
any  course  of  this  character  can  give. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Both  the  case  method  and  the  text  method  of  instruction  are  used,  the 
case  method  predominating  in  the  day  course  and  the  text  method  in  the  eve- 
ning course,  as  is  indicated  by  the  outline  of  the  course  infra,  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  of  the  text  method  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge  and  of 
the  case  method  as  a  means  of  training.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  give  the 
student  a  broad  institutional  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
investigate  and  apply  legal  principles  for  himself  upon  the  basis  of  their 
source  in  the  actual  decisions  of  the  courts. 

PRE-LEGAL  COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to  pursue 
courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government,  English 
and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and  Sociology. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion,"— open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  A.  &  S.  course, — 
devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public  speaking,  debating 
and  parliamentary  law. 

PRACTICE   COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court  has  beeB 
instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided  into  law  firms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  assigned  to  each  which  they  must  prose- 
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cute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in  procedure  from  the  justice 
court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  including  procedure  before  the  Rail- 
road, Tax  and  Industrial  Commissions  are  taken  up.  The  court  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  regular  instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  it  is  a 
prerequisite  for  graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful  work  dur- 
ing the  years  of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical  and  work- 
able scheme  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this  work  in  other 
law  schools. 

LOCATION    AND   SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the  law  build- 
ing, Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  the  city.  It  is  within 
a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divisions  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County  Court  are  in  constant  ses- 
sion. The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the  probate  of  estates, 
etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still  further  opportunities  for 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  office  business.  These  ad- 
vantages are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  this  school  can  therefore  offer  prac- 
tical advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  their 
course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of  the  city  during 
part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room  work  by  a  kind  of 
training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and  which  only  a  large  city  can 
afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mil- 
waukee offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller  places;  and  for  all 
students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropolitan  city  offers  advantages 
in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institutions,  amusements,  etc.,  which  come 
only  with  the  growth  of  population. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library,  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  Common  Law  Reports, 
and  English  Rreports,  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  inferior  federal  courts:   the  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
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New  Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  and  Michigan  reports,  Wisconsin  reports,  the 
Northwestern,  Northeastern  &  Atlantic  Reporter,  statutes  and  digests 
of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedia,  dictionaries,  text-books, 
all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The  College  of  Law  is  indebted 
to  Dean  James  Gr.  Jenkins  for  valuable  donations  to  the  library. 

The  magnificent  Public  Library  of  the  city,  containing  187,000  volumes, 
is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the 
library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for 
consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  withdraw  as  many 
books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates,  etc. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Matriculation  Fee   $  5.00 

Graduation  Fee    10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester   50.00 

Athletic  Fee  for  Day  Students  5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 30.00 

Special  Examination  Fee 5.00 

1.  Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  se- 
mester. Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  will  be 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who  have  I 
not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of  registration. 

3.  Fees  are  in  no  case  refunded;  but  students  who  have  paid  tuition 
for  any  semester  and  have  become  unable,  through  sickness  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  to  attend  will  be  credited  the  amount  on  any  subsequent  term 
they  may  attend. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before  Commence- 
ment. 

5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such  examination. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  follows: 
First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 

The  University  maintains  a  law  bookstore  where  students  may  be  sup- 
plied without  inconvenience. 

PRIZES. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Little,  Brown  & 
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Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  the  College  of  Law  is 
enabled  to  offer  valuable  sets  of  law  books  as  prizes  to  the  three  most  worthy 
students  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty. 

LIVING   EXPENSES   FOR  STUDENTS. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the  rate 
of  $4  to  $6  per  week.  Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less.  The 
following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  for  the 
year  at  the  College  at  Law: 

Expenses                              Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Tuition,  per  year,  Day  Course   $100.00  $100.00  $100.00 

Tuition,  per  year,  Night  Course   60.00  60.00  60.00 

Board  and  Room    128.00  160.00  190.00 

Laundry    15.00  20.00  35.00 

Books  and  Stationery    25.00  40.00  50.00 

Incidentals    50.00  75.00  100.00 

Totals  for  Day  Students  $318.00         $395.00         $475.00 

Totals  for  Night  Students 268.00  345.00  425.00 

Students  may  apply  at  the  University  for  information  and  direction  as 
to  desirable  board  and  lodging. 

MUSICAL,  LITERARY  AND  ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

All  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University  are 
open  to  Students  of  Law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  the  Or- 
chestra and  the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who  desire 
to  keep  up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and  talent  for  music  and 
song. 

REGULATIONS, 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken  as  here- 
inafter outlined  except  that  in  the  second  semester  the  student  may  choose 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Agency  or  Domestic  Relations;  Partnership 
or  Insurance. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  Evidence,  Real  Property  II.,  Corporations,  Equity  II.,  Constitu- 
tional Law  L,  Wills,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments.  Each  student  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  elect  from  the  rest  of  the  courses 
sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All  students  must  take  the  course 
in  Legal  Ethics  and  three  years  of  work  in  the  Practice  Court. 

3.  Those  who  have   satisfactorily   completed   two  years   of  residence 
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work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least  the  same  standards  as  the 
College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  resi- 
dence work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full  work ; 
but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  be 
permitted  to  take  not  over  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Freshmen  may  be  permit- 
ted to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  over  90  for  the  three  years' 
work  will  be  granted  the  degree  ''cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinationas  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  time 
will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  for 
good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A  mark- 
ing between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  condition  and  a  marking  under  60  is 
designated  a  failure. 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take  the  next 
regular  class  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.  In  case  of  a  fail- 
ure the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  passing  mark  attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester  has 
passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Conditions  may 
be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  next  regular  class  examination  in 
the  subject.  Students  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  substitute  an 
equivalent  number  of  hours  of  work  in  any  other  subject  for  subjects  in 
which  they  have  been  conditioned  or  failed  except  in  the  required  subjects. 
A  substitution  may  be  made  for  only  one  of  the  required  subjects  if  a  condi- 
tion was  obtained  in  it,  but  in  case  of  a  failure  it  must  be  repeated  in  class. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an  examina- 
tion will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  failsj  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure  and  must  take 
the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only  be  given 
in  the  senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon  vote  of  the  faculty 
and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  of 
any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Regular  students  desiring  to  change  from  the  evening  to  the  day 
course  will  be  granted  advanced  standing  for  the  number  of  semester  hours 
of  class  work  which  they  have  successfully  completed. 
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16.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  residence  the 
number  of  years  required  in  their  respective  course.  No  degree  will  be 
given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  faculty, 
he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 

FOUR-YEAR    DAY   COURSE. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Hours 
Subjects  per  Week 

>tudy  of  Cases"! 1 

riminal  Law    1 2 

Torts  J 2 

See  outline  infra 2 

Tatural  Law   1 

Inglish 5 

Argumentation    2 

(Optional  4  hours.) 

Economics     2 

lerican  Government 4 

German 4 

History  American   4 

>gio   4 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

See  outline  below. 

Torts  ] 2 

Common  Law  Pleading  1 1 

Property  1  J 1 

Natural  Law   1 

English    5 

Argumentation   2 

( Optional ) 

Economics     2 

Sociology 4 

Ethics    4 

Psychology    .  . .  .' 4 

German 4 

Logic   4 
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THREE-YEAR   DAY  COURSE. 
First  Year. 

The  Study  of  Cases.  How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine  of  a  case; 
decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases,  headnotes;  opinions, 
digests,  etc.  One  hour,  first  semester.  Wambaugh's  Study  of  Cases.  Mr. 
Umbreit. 

Criminal  Law.  The  general  principles  of  the  criminal  law,  such  as 
criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  circumstances  affect- 
ing, agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person,  property,  statutory 
crimes. 

MikelFs  Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Judge 
Backus. 

Criminal  Procedure.  Common  Law  and  Statutory,  Indictment,  infor- 
mation, complaint,  pleas,  procedure,  writ  of  error,  double  jeopardy,  consti- 
tutional, provisions.  Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  One  hour,  first 
semester.     Mr.  Umbreit. 

Contracts.  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation  and  acceptance, 
consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds,  rights  of  beneficiaries, 
interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  alternative  and  conditional  con- 
tracts, illegality,  impossibility,  fraud,  error,  duress,  recision,  renunciation, 
novation,  accord  and  satisfaction  and  release. 

Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Three  hours  first  and  second  semesters. 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Torts.  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including  trespasses  to  person 
and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate  legal  cause,  contributory 
negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous  occupations,  liabilities  for  in- 
juries by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  interference 
with  social  and  business  relations,  strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 

Cooley  on  Torts.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Judge  Esch- 
tceiler. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.  Nature  and  kinds  of  per- 
sonal property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments,  statute  of  limita- 
tions, gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties  of  various  kinds  of 
bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and  loss  of  liens. 

Warren  Cases  of  Property,  two  hours,  first  semester.    Mr.  Richter. 

Agency.  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  and  master  and 
servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal  torts,  contracts,  crimes,  lia- 
bilities of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed  principal,  duties  of  prin- 
cipal to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratification  and  termination. 

Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.     Two  hours,  second  semester.     Mr.  Stern. 

Equity  i.     Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction,  specific  perform- 
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ance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  contracts,  third  persons, 
legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  performance,  partial  performance, 
consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of  frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a 
defence,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Vol.  I.  (part.)  Two  hours, 
second  semester.     Mr.  Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.  Forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  de- 
fenses, motions,  dmurrers,  defects  in  form  and  substance,  amendments, 
defaults,  pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in  bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  con- 
fession and  avoidance. 

Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  One  hour  first  semester  and  two  hours, 
second  semester.    Mr.  Umbreit. 

Real  Property  i.  Introduction  course  in  real  property,  including  his- 
torical development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin,  and  conveyance,  statute  of  uses, 
trusts,  fixtures  emblements,  etc. 

Warren  Cases  on  Property,  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Property. 
One  hour,  second  semester.     Mr.  Schoetz. 

Legal  Bibliography.  The  use  of  law  books,  statutes,  their  use,  cases, 
their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical  exercises  in  making 
trial  and  appeal  briefs.  (Required.)  Cooley,  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  One 
hour,  second  semester.     Mr.  Schoetz.     Not  given  1915-16. 

Second    and    Third    Years. 

Code  Pleading.  Changes  introduced  by  the  codes,  forms  of  action, 
necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer  for  relief,  answers  including 
general  and  special  denials,  new  matter,  equitable  defenses,  counter  claims, 
pleading  several  defenses,  replies  and  demurrers. 

Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Two  hours,  both  semesters.  Mr. 
Williams. 

Evidence.  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and  jury,  judicial 
notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  confessions,  rules  of  ex- 
clusion, relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence,  hearsay  and  exceptions, 
the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence,  contents  and  execution  of 
writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evidence  rule,  competency,  privilege,  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination  of  witnesses.      (Required.) 

^Yigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Two  hours,  two  semes- 
ters.    Mr.  McMahon. 

Private  Corporations.  Nature,  classification  and  creation  of  corpora- 
tions and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock  subscriptions, 
promoters,  interpretation  of  charters,  formality  of  contracts,  powers  and 
duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  dividends,  transfer  of  stock,  for- 
feiture of  charters,  corporate  liabilities,  ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and  reme- 
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dies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stockholders'  liability,  dissolution,   receiver- 
ships, foreign  corporations.      (Required.) 

Canfield  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  ii.  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights,  easements,  cove- 
nants running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant,  prescriptions,  deeds 
and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants  for  title,  estoppel,  dedica- 
tion, adverse  possession  and  landlord  and  tenant.      (Required.) 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.  Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed  sales,  bills  of 
lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts,  conditions  and 
warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty  or  conditions.     (Required.) 

Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales.     Two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  TJmbreit. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Formal  requisites,  acceptance,  indorsement, 
transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguishment,  obligation  of 
parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice,  negotiable 
instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.      (Required.) 

Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter.   Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Difference  between  guaranty  and  surety- 
ship, statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to  subrogation,  in- 
demnity, contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights  against  surety  and 
corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 

Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.    Two  hours,  second  semester.    Mr.  Stern. 

Municipal  Corporations.  Creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution, 
succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and  services,  local  tax- 
ation, municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  municipal  contracts,  liability 
for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebtedness  and  its  constitutional 
limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control  of  public  utilities  act  of  Wisconsin. 

Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.    Mr. . 

Equity,  ii.  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and  prevention  of 
torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance,  of  easements,  interference 
with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights,  including  patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of  interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and 
quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testi- 
mony, duress,  undue  influence  and  illegality.      (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.     Two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  Houghton. 

Code  Practice  i.  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem,  in  personam 
and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  service,  of  summons  or 
process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets  and  transcripts,  parties 
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filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assessment  of  damages,  entry  of 
judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults  or  vacate  judgments,  amendments, 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases,  striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  pre- 
sentation of  evidence,  instruction  to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 

Sunderland's  Cases.     One  hour,  first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Code  Practice  ii.  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  entering,  by  confes- 
sion, enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions,  review  of  judgments 
on  appeal,  final ty  of  judgment,  nature  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  preservation 
of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evidence,  appealable  orders,  ap- 
peals, writs  of  error,  preparation  of  transcript,  assignment  of  error,  hear- 
ings, briefs,  oral  arguments,  judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance,  rever- 
sal, modification,  costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attachment, 
garnishment,  replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  foreclosures. 

Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases.  One  hour,  second 
semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  hi.  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees  and  fees  tail, 
contingent  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule  against  perpetuities, 
conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  ownership,  courtesy,  dower  mort- 
gages, rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages,  foreclosure,  redemption  and  dis- 
charge. 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.     Two  hours,  two  semesters.     Mr.  Rix. 

Domestic  Relations.  The  course  treats  of  the  rights,  liabilities  and 
disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the  family  relation  or 
not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  legitimacy  and  adop- 
tion, infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward,  citizens  and  aliens.  The 
subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry,  rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's 
property,  transactions  between  spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation, 
separation,  divorce  and  alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and 
servant,  sometimes  embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connection  with 
agency. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Insurance.  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable  interest,  conceal- 
ment, misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  conditions  precedent  and 
subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers  of  agents,  assignees  and  bene- 
ficiaries, credit  and  employers'  liability  insurance.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire  Policy. 

Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Two  hours,  second  semester.   Mr.  Schoetz. 

Wills.  Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration,  revocation  and 
republican,  incorporation  by  reference,  probate,  executors,  ademption  of 
legacies,  with  special  attention  to  Wisconsin  statutes.      (Required.) 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills  and  selected  cases.  Two  hours,  first  semester, 
Mr.  McMahon. 
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Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  The  probate  of  wills  and  intestate 
estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of  guardians,  filing  and 
settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate  descent  and  distribution  of 
real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  One  hour,  second  semester. 
Judge  Sheridan. 

Constitutional  Law.  i.  Written  constitutions  and  their  amendment, 
power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of  law,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power,  limitations  on 
legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth  amendment,  police 
power  and  eminent  domain.     (Required.) 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Schoetz. 

Constitutional  Law.  ii.  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  express  and 
implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  taxa- 
tion, ex  post  facto^and  retroactive  laws,  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  interstate  and  international  commerce,  coining  money,  making 
war  and  peace. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Mr.  TJnibreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity,  territorial 
jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies,  rights  of  action 
and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights,  property  rights,  inheri- 
tance, obligation  ex  del  icto  and  ex  contractu.  Recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights,  personal  relations,  administration  of  estates,  judgments,  obliga- 
tions. 

Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Von  Briesen. 

Damages.  Damnium  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages,  exemplary, 
nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequental  damages,  avoid- 
able consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation,  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value,  interest,  rules  especially  applic- 
able to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 

Mechem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Schoetz. 

Quasi  Contracts.  Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi  contractual 
obligation,  records,  duties  (customary,  statutory,  official),  unjust  enrich- 
ment, waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake  of  law  or  fact, 
illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Mr.  Stern. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.     Nature  of  public  em- 
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ployment,  rights  and  duties,  railroads  and  canals,  telegraph  and  telephone, 
light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage,  inns  and  warehouses, 
common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability  and  limitation  of  liability, 
bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  connection  carriers,  actions  against 
carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes,  compensation,  lien. 

Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter.   Mr.  Umbreit. 

Partnership.  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  members,  formation, 
nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good-will,  mutual  rights  and 
duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and  in  equity,  powers  of  partners, 
liability  of  partners  to  third  persons,  dissolution  and  consequences  of  disso- 
lution, debts,  distribution  of  assets,  limited  partnerships  and  unincorporated 
joint  stock  companies. 

Mechem's  Cases  on  Partnership.    Two  hours,  first  semester.    Mr.  titan. 

Trusts.  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and  constructive 
trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's  interest,  transfer 
of  trust  property  by  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage  or  bankruptcy  of 
cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment  of  trust,  removal,  resig- 
nation and  accounting  of  trustee.      (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trust.    Three  hours,  second  semester.    Mr.  Schoetz. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  Administrative  regula- 
tions, jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of  orders,  extraor- 
dinary legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  certiorari,  quowarranto, 
equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of  office,  eligibility,  appointment, 
election,  acceptance,  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of 
authority,  liability,  special  remedies. 

Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Taxation  and  Public  Revenues.  Nature  of  the  taxing  power  and  con- 
stitutional limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws,  special  assessments, 
collection  of  taxes,  recovery  of  taxes  illegally  imposed  and  remedies  for 
illegal  taxation.      (Not  given,  1915-16.) 

Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Umbreit. 

Bankruptcy.  Jurisdiction,  federal  and  state,  who  may  be  bankrupt, 
petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property  passes  to  the  trus- 
tee, provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  discharge.  (Not  given, 
1915-16.) 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  One  hour,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Houghton. 

International  Law.  General  principles  of  international  law,  treaties, 
decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations,  law  of  peace  and 
war. 

Scott's  Cases.     One  hour,  second  semester.     Mr.  Umbreit.      (Elective.) 
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EVENING    COURSE. 


First   Year, 


Hours  per 
FIRST  SEMESTER     week. 

Contracts  (Clark)   1% 

Torts  (Cooley)   2 

Property  ( Warren's  Cases ) 1  V& 

Study  of  Cases  ( Wambaugk )  ....  2 
Criminal  Law  (Fischer's  Cases)  .1 


Hours  per 


SECOND  SEMESTER     week. 

Contracts 1 

Torts    1 

Property  (including  Bailments)  .1 

Criminal  Procedure    1 

Persons    1 

Common  Law  Pleading 3 


Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Agency  and  Master  and  Servant 

( Reinhard's  Cases )    2 

Persons   ( Spencer )    1 

Equity      and     Equity     Pleading 

(Bispham)    2^ 

Damages     (Mechein    &    Gilbert's 

Cases) 1% 

Code  Pleading    (Sunderland's 

Cases)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Evidence    (Wigmore)     2 

Persons     1 

Corporations    (Clark)    3 

Damages    1 

Code  Pleading 1 


Third   Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER 
Municipal  Corporations  (Cooley's 

Cases )    y<± 

Insurance  ( Vance )    1 

Quasi  Contracts  (Woodward)  .  .  .2% 
Carriers    ( Willis )     2 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Trusts    (Ames'   Cases) 3 

Conflict  of  Laws  (Lorenzen's 

Cases)    3 

Insurance    2 


Fourth  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sales    (Benjamin's  Cases) 1% 

Partnership    (Mechem)    1% 

Real  Property    (Tiffany) 2 

Constitutional  Law   (Hall) 1 

Negotiable    Instruments,     (Bige- 
low)      2 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Wills  and  probate   (Schouler)  .  .2^ 

Sales    1 

Real  Property   1 

Constitutional  Law    1 

Suretyship    (Spencer)    1 

Public  Officers  (Freund's  Cases) 

m 
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GRADUATES. 


List  I  contains  the  names  of  those  who  received  degrees  by  agreement 
with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 

I. 

Graf,  Adolph,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Agnew,  Andrew  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Alexander,   George,   Portland,   Ore. 
Ammon,  George  R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Arnold,  Louis  G.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Artus,,  John  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Baer,  Joseph  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Baer,  Milton  W.,  Milwaiikee,  Wis. 
Barman,  George,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ballhorn,  George  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wisfl 
Bartelt,  Arthur  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bell,  Mark  Hanna,  Chicago,  111. 
Behrens,  Erick  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bemis,  Harry  E.,   Chicago,  111. 
Bendinger,  Henry,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bodenstab,  Henry  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Braun,   Ernest  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bronzankala,   Peter  S.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Burkhardt,   J.  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Byron,  Edmund  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cleaver,  Howard  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Churchill,  Thomas  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Church,  Arthur  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cook,  Robert  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cooper,  Archie  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cordes,  Hon.  Joseph  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cutright,  A.  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dean,  P.  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Derry,  George  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dingeldein,  John  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Donnelly,   John,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Douglas,  Arthur  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Drought,  James  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Eisner,  Hon.  Richard,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Eller,  Charles,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Enders,  H.  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Foster,  Albert  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Friedrich,  Charles,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Friedrich,    Herman    F.,    Jr.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Fritz,  Hon.  Oscar  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Froede,  Albert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Frost,  Robert  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fulton,  Frank  L\,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gehrz,  Emil,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gehrz,  Gustav  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gielens,  Henry,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Goeb,  Ralph  J.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gorman,  Charles  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Gregory,  Hon.  John  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gross,  Edwin  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hackbarth,  Otto  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hannan,  Timothy  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hayden,  Thomas  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hedler,  Albert,   Seattle,  Wash. 
Heilbron,  Herman  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hennessey,   Richard,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hoe,  Edgar,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hurley,   John,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Jeske,  Ernst  R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kaney,  John  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kaumheimer,  William,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Klein,  Nathan  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Klinghoefer,  A.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Koenig,   John  H.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Koenig,   Louis,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Koenitzer,    Andrew  H.,    Milwaukee  Wis. 
Korbmacher,  William,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kurtz,  Frank  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kurtz,   Louis,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lambert,   Sylvanus  E.,   Chicago,   111. 
Leach,  Peter  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lecher,  Louis  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Leedom,   James  B.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Leiss,  Hilbert,  Madison,  Wis. 
Leister,  Oscar  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lenicheck,  Emil,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Leutermann,  Max  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Linney,  Charles  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Luebke,  Georeg,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mackut,   Frank,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Maher,  John  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Marks,   Caesar  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McCreery,  Rex  I.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
McGee,  Peter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McLogan,   Harry,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McMahon,  J.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McVety,  Robert  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mensing,  George  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minty,  Louis  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mueller,  August  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Murlless,  Arthur  G.,  Chicago,  111. 
Murray,  Thomas  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Naber,  E.  H.,  Mayville,  Wis. 
Newlander,  Alfred,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Nohl,  Leo  F..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Oakes,  John  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Otjen,   Henry  H.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
O'Day,  John,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pearce,  Harold  E.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Phillips,  Jos.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Poetsch,  Otto  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Porter,  G.  Chester,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Poss,  Benjamin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quarles,  Joseph  V.,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Quarles,  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Reel,  Herman,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Richards,  William  I.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Riemer,  Albert  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ross,  Herman,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rost,   Frank  S.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ryan,  Thos.  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Schintz,  Walter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Seaman,  Horace  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Seeley,  James  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Seifert,  C.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Shaughnessey,  George,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Shenners,  Martin  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sheridan,   Hon.   Michael   S.,    Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Sidler,   Cornelius  A.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Smith,  Edwards  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Stebbins,  Albert   K.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Stover,  John  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stover,  Paul,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Strauss,  Isaac  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thieman,  John  F.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tiefenthaler,  G.  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Timmermann,    Lawrence    J.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Trost,  Hugo  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Veech,  Edward  R.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Walker,  William  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wallis,  John  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weil,    Sol.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weissleder,  Geo.  H.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
West,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Westfahl,  Fred  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Widule,   George  C,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Williams,   Catherine,   Madison,   Wis. 
Wilmot,  W.  Wilmot,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wright,  Samuel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wood,  Sterling  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Woodmansee,   John  F.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 


List  II  begins  with  the  first  graduates  of  the  Marquette  Day  School 
of  Law. 

II. 

Haley,   David  G.,   Hibbing,   Mich. 


1911. 

Caldwell,  Lester  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Donnelly,  John,  A.B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jennings,  Davis,  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jennings,   Francis,   J.,   A.B.,   Milwaukee 

Wis. 
Kenney,  C.  Francis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Manning,   Thomas,   A.,   A.B.,    Milwaukee 

Wis. 
O'Melia,  Albert  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tierney,  Joseph  E.,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Tullar,  Maurice  S.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

1912. 
Bowman,  George  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bruemmer,  Leo  W.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Buettner,  Frank  A.,  Caroline,  Wis. 
Burns,  Harvey  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Carrigan,    Emmet    J.,    A.B.,    Milwaukee 

Wis. 
*  Connelly,  John  G. 

Dineen,  Cornelius  N.f  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Gleiss,  Wm.  M.,  Tomah,  Wis. 


:Died  November,   1915. 


O'Boyle,   Oliver  L.,  A.B.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Stone,  Patrick  T.,  Tomahawk,  Wis. 
Sullivan, Dennis  N.,  Jr.,  Milwaukee  Wis. 
Van  Hecke,  Max,  Merrill,  Wis. 
Waldron,  Frank,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Zinn,  Berthold  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1913. 
Ames,  John  F.,  Minocqua,  Wis. 
Dempsey,   Raymond  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stein,   Nathan,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wenzel,  Edwin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1914. 
Affeldt,  Francis  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Burns,  George,  M.A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Carter,  Francis  W.,  Eagle  River,  Wis. 
Collins,  Jeremiah,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Desrosiers,  Marie,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Higgins,  Daniel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Higgins,  Edward  F.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Jaekels,     Raymond,     M.A.,     Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Kenney,  Reginald,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
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Konop,  Joseph  C,  Maribell,  Wis. 
Mattison,  Walter  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mee,  Walter  G.,  Markesan,  Wis. 
Megan,  Francis,  Oconto,  Wis. 
Megan,  V.  Giles,  Oconto,  Wis. 
Owens,  Elmer  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Redfield,  Francis  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rosenberg,  Edmund  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rouiller,  Clarence  F.,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
Swietlik,    Francis   X.,    M.A.,   Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Weller,   Arvid  E.,    North   Fond   du   Lac, 

Wis. 

1915. 
Bruett,  Elmer  A.,  M.A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Butler,  Wm.  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cassiday,   Francis  J.,   Aurorahville,  Wis. 
Crowns,  George  H.,  Nekoosha,  Wis. 
Gross,  Joseph  J.,  A.B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hersh,   Emil,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Moersch,  Edw.  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
O'Brien,  Pamphilus  J.,  Randolph,  Wis. 
Donovan,  Thimothy  P.,  Tomah,  Wis. 
Mayer,  Walter  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
O'Connell,  Wm.  C,  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Sander,  John,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sondel,  David  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
O'Leary,  Joseph  D.,   Shelby ville,  Ky. 
Schmitt,  Edwin  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Schuler,  Howard  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Wm.  T.,  Kilbourn,  Wis. 
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STUDENTS'  ROSTER,  1915-1916. 


DAY    FRESHMAN   CLASS. 


Ahlgrim,  Fred Racine,   Wis. 

Baum,  Harold  M Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Beyer,  0.  F N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brazeau,  Alonzo  A Oconto,  Wis. 

Clemens,  E.  H Green  Bay,   Wis. 

Cleary,   E.   Kenton Escauaba,   Mich. 

Davis,  Richard Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Forsyth,  Seneca  A Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hebert,  Frank  E Tomahawk,   Wis. 

Huiras,  Peter  M Fredonia,   Wis. 


Johnson,  Mrs.  G.  H.  D .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kelly,  John  W.,   Jr Bradley,  Wis. 

Lucas,  Nicholas  F..    ..West  Allis,  Wis. 

McCarthy,  John Ponca,  Neb. 

McHale,  Francis Antigo,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Henry  R.  .  .  .Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Petrie,  Nelson  F.  .  .  .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Roden,  Nicholas  H.Pt.  Washington,   Wi6. 

Sauer,  Leo  N Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Werner,  A.  Matthias. New  London,  Wis. 
Wright,  Albert  F Milwaukee,   Wis. 


DAY   SOPHOMORE   CLASS, 


Alldridge,  Wm.  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clark,  Giles  F Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Puelicher,   A.   S Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reuteman,  Lester Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosenheimer,  Irving  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Ruzicka,  Frank  J .Racine,   Wis. 

Schmahl,  Wm.  H.  .  .  .Elkhart  Lake,  Wis. 

Scheidhauer,  E.  C Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sullivan,   O.   B Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Weiss,    Louis   L Milwaukee,   Wis. 


DAY  JUNIOR   CLASS. 


Belongy,  LeRoy  W.  .  .Menominee,   Mich. 

Bowe,  Ed  J Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Burke,  John  Ed Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Darnieder,  F.  A Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Dealy,  Leon  J New  York,  N.  Y 

Fitzgerald,  H.  J Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fleming,  J.  J Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Frawley,  Russell Marinette,  Wis. 

Gunnis,   Robt   J Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hansen,  Chas  A Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hanson,  Jay  B Marinette,  Wis. 

Hume,  Arthur  W Chilton,  Wis. 

Keller,  L.  Hugo Appleton,  Wis. 

Koelzer,  Elsmere  J.  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Krehla,   Frank  J Milwaukee,   Wis. 


McNamara,   Vincent  F .  .  .  Montello,   Wis 

Meyer,  Edward Brillion,   Wis. 

Mooney,  Geo.  L Glenbeulah,  Wis. 

Moran,  James  D Tomah,   Wis. 

Murphy,   Harold   F Marinette,  Wis. 

O'Day,    Guy    Merrill,  Wis. 

Orth,  Philip  V Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perry,  Chas.  Stanley.  .  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Plantz,    Earl   J Appleton,  Wis. 

Powell,  Perry  O Ashland,  Wis. 

Quirk,  James  H Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Schissler,  Robt.  C...N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shaughnessy,  W.  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slensby,  Leo  Wm Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DAY  SENIOR  CLASS. 


Evrard,  R.  E Green  Bay,   Wis. 

Gottschalk,  H.  W Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hofer,  Walter  J Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lang,  Willis  E Omro,   Wis. 

McGeever,  Wm.   C Cuba   City,   Wis. 

McMahon,    Omar    Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Mullaney,  Leo  A Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Passmore,  Eric  W Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perry,  Raymond  J.  .  .  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Schuttler,  Francis  J ...  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Taylor,  Arthur  W Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Webb,  Thomas  J Iron  River,   Mich. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Aussem,  Geo.  J Thiensville,   Wis.        Rausch,   Norbert  H. 

Krock,  Wm.   S Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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EVENING  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Addison,    John    S Racine,  Wis. 

Albert,  John Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Armen,  Meghrouri Racine,   Wis. 

Bard,  William  P Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Barry,  Alma Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Becker,  Paul Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Berntsen,  Bernt  S Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Brandenburg,  Clarence  P 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Brown,  Orley  Canfield.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bullock,  Clarence Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cunliffe,  Russell Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Driscoll,    Eugene Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peldman,  Wm.  M Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fitzsimmons,   James  R 

N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Forrer,  Rudolph  L.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Friedrich,   Herman   E .  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Fromkin,  Morris Omaha,  Neb. 

Gillan,  Paul  Harned .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Srlauz,  Victor Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hayes,   Melvin  J Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hasse,   Wm.   H Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


Johnson,   Cecil  B Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Wm.  O.  .  .Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

Kelley,  Joseph  G Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Klingbeil,  Herbert  L Westfield,  Wis. 

Laughlin,  Thomas Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lenicheck,  Arthur  E.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lynch,  Harold  H Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McGill,    Wm.   F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Masiakowski,  John  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mudrock,  Rudolph   ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reichard,  Albert  C Milwaukee,  Wis.' 

Rohan,  Leo  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rohn,    Chester  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,   Joseph    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schnabel,   Albert    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schwann,  Gustave  E  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shannon,    Thos Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thiel,    John   A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tillman,   Casper  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Topolinski,  Leo  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walker,  Lewis  Brigham. Norwood,  Mass. 

Walling,  Wm.  T Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wanta,  Anthony  F Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EVENING  SOPHOMORE  GLASS. 


Ebert,  Arthur  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finnegan,  James  E  ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Froede,    Fred    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Groth,  Elmer  H Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hickox,   Samuel  S Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jongebloed,   Herman  J.Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kamerling,   Garrett    .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Klocksin,  Clarence   ....Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Robt.  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Novotny,  Erwin    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pedley,  Ralph  W Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Rubin,    Charles     Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sattell,  Jacob Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y. 

Schlintz,  John    Shiocton,   Wis. 

Schroeder,  Arthur  F.  .  .St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Skolnik,   Abe  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Snapper,  Arthur Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steinle,  Roland  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thompson,  Mortimer  J.Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Trimborn,  Werner  J.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
White,  Jas.  L Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EVENING  JUNIOR  CLASS, 


Fichaux,  Louis  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gaffney,  Hugh  H Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krueger,  Ad.  F Onekama,  Mich. 

Ludwig,  Walter  H Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Luick,  Ida   E Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Padway,   Hyman   E .  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Regan,  John Hollandane,  Wis. 

Thekan,  Chas.  A Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Thieman,  Douglas  H..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EVENING  SENIOR  CLASS. 


McCaffrey,  Jos.  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Morris,    Roy    H Milwaukee,   Wis. 

O'Day,  Joseph  J Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Regan,   Denis  J Hollandale,   Wis. 


Schranz,  Edward,  Jr.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seidelman,  Jos.  H Milwaukee,  Wis- 

Shields,  Frederick  V.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Watson,  James  E Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CALENDAR. 
1916-1917. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  School  opens  the  Monday  following  September  16  and  the 
Spring  Quarter  closes  on  Friday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

The  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  designated  as:  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters.  The  quarters  are  divided  into  two 
terms  each.  For  the  present  only  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  be  given  in  the  regular  medical  courses. 

Fall  Quarter — 1st  term,  Sept.  18 — Nov.  4. 
2nd  term,  Nov.  6— Dec.  23. 

Winter  Quarter — 1st  term,  Jan.  2 — Feb.  3. 
2nd  term,.  Feb.  5— Mar.  17. 

Spring  Quarter — 1st  term,  Mar.  19 — Apr.  28. 
2nd  term,  Apr.  30 — June  1. 

and  19.     Supplementary  examinations  for  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions and  for  admission  to  advanced  standing. 
Registration  and  Fall  Quarter  begins. 
Classes  begin. 

First  installment  of  fees  due. 
to  Dec.  2.     Thanksgiving  recess. 
Christmas  recess. 

8  A.  M.     Classwork  resumed.     Winter  Quarter  begins. 

Second  installment  of  fees  due. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

President's  Day. 

Spring  Quarter  begins. 

to  9,  inclusive.    Easter  recess  begins. 

8  A.  M.     Classwork  resumed. 

Senior  examinations  begin. 

Junior  examinations  begin. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  examinations  begin. 

Memorial  Day. 

Alumni  meeting  and  alumni  clinics. 

Commencement  Day. 


1916. 

Sept. 

18 

Sept. 

18. 

Sept. 

20. 

Sept. 

20. 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

23. 

1917. 

Jan. 

2. 

Feb. 

3. 

Feb. 

22. 

Mar. 

16. 

Mar. 

19. 

Apr. 

5 

Apr. 

10. 

May 

14. 

May 

21. 

May 

28. 

May 

30. 

June 

13. 

June 

14. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

REV.  HERBERT  C,  NOON  AN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

Executive  Board. 
DR.  LOUIS   F.  JERMAIN  DR.  A.  H.  LEVINGS 

CHAS.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.  DR.  H.  C.   TRACY 

DR.  JOHN  VAN  DE  ERVE  DR.  F.  A.  McJUNKIN 

PROF.  CHESTER  J.  FARMER  DR.  L.  M.  WARFIELD 

Faculty   Officers. 

PRESIDENT Rev.  H.  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  ex  officio 

REGENT Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  ex  officio 

DEAN Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN Dr.  J.  Van  de  Erve 

Executive   Committee   of  the    Faculty. 
THE  REGENT,  THE  DEAN,  THE  ASSOCIATE  DEAN. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Faculty  will  have  charge  of  the  various  academic 
functions  of  the  school: 

1.  Curriculum  and  Schedules — 

Dr.  H.  C.  Tracy. 

2.  Dispensary  Clinics — 

Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 

3.  Examinations  and  Promotions — 

Dr.  F.  A.  McJunkin. 

4.  Buildings  and  Laboratories — 

Prof.  C.  J.  Farmer. 

5.  Library — 

Dr.  Bernard  Francis  McGrath. 

6.  Hospital  and  Extra-Mural  Obstetrical  Service — 

Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke. 

7.  General  Student  Conduct — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson. 

Office  and  Library. 

TREASURER Mrs.  B.  M.  Cadwell 

PURCHASING  AGENT Mr.  C.  J.  Becker 

LIBRARIAN    Miss  C.  Colien 
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FACULTY. 

W.  ACKERMAXX,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

J.  A.  BACH,  M.D Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

E.  F.  Barta,  M.D Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology 

E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D Professor  of  Psychiatry 

E.  W.  BENTZIEN,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

R.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D Professor  of  Pediatrics 

D.  V.  BRUINS,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.D Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Analysis 

T.  H.  BURBACH,  M.D Instructor  in  Pediatrics 

J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D .Instructor  in  Gynecology 

A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

J.  CAVANEY,  M.D Instructor  in  Medicine 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

W.  J.  CRONYN,  M.D Lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine 

F.  F.  DOLLERT,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

C.  M.  ECHOLS,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology 

G.  R.  ERNST,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

C.  A.  EVANS,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Experimental) 

C.  J.  FARMER,  A.M Professor  mid  Director  of  Dept.  of  Chemistry 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  M.D.,  B.S.,  D.D.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Stomatology) 

G.  H.  FELLMAN,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

W.  B.  FORD,  M.D : Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

C.  A.  H.  FORTIER,  M.D Lecturer  in  Roentgenology 

A.  H.  FRANKEL,  M.D Instructor  in  Dermatology 

L.  J.  FRIEND,  M.D Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Orthopedic) 

M.  J.  GALLOGLY,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

H.  J  GRAMLING,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

J.  E.  GUY,  M.D Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

D.  J.  HAYES.  M.D Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery 
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T.  L.  HARRINGTON Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M:D Assitant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

M.  L.  HENDERSON,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

D.  HOPKINSON,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D Professor  of  Medicine 

A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D .Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

G.  J.  KENNEY,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

A.  KREMERS,  M.D . .  .Instructor  in  Surgery 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

H.  T.  KRISTJANSEN Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  County  Hospital 

B.  KRUEGER,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

F.  J.  LAMBECK,  M.D Assistant  in  Eye 

W.  L.  LeCRON,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Therapeutics) 

A.  H.  LEVINGS,  M.D Professor  of  Surgery 

0.  R.  LILLIEj  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

0.  LOTZ,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

J.  D.  MADISON,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

H.  F.  McBEATH,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

H.  F.  McCABE,  M.D Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

BERNARD  FRANCIS  McGRATH,  A.M.,  M.D 

Professor  of  Experimental  and,  Junior  Surgery 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  A.M.,  M.D 

Professor  und  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology 

L.  M.  MILES,  B.S.,  M.D Instructor  in  Physiology 

R.  K.  MITCHELL,  M.D Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.  A.  MITTEN,  M.D .  .Instructor  in  Surgery 

S.  M.  MOLLINGER,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology 

F.  MUELLER,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

R.  J.  MUENZNER,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

A.  W.  MYERS,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

L.  G.  NOLTE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 
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A.  J.  PATEK,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

R.  P.  PEAIRS,  M.D Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics 

F.  PFISTER,  M.D Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis 

E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

E.  W.  QUICK,  M.D Assista?it  Professor  of  Surgery 

E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

H.  REINEKING,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

R.  W.  ROETHKE,  M.D Professor  of  Obstetrics 

A.  W.  ROGERS,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Neurology 

G.  L.  ROSS,  M.D Assistant  in  Eye 

L.  F.  RUSCHHAUPT,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

L.  SCHILLER,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

A.  A.  SCHLICHTE,  M.S.,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

C.  H.  STODDARD,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

F.  A.  STRATTON,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

J.  H.  SURE,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology 

F.  A.  THOMPSON,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

H.  C.  TRACY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  .Professor  and  Director  of  the  Dept.  of  Anatomy 

C.  L.  TURNER,  A.M Instructor  in  Biology 

J.  Van  de  ERVE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 

I.  E.  WALLIN,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

L.  M.  WARFIELD,  A.|B.,  M.D Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  A.M.,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Neurology 

M.  C.  WEIDNER,  M.D .Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilis 

M.  J.  WHITE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

W.  C.  F.  WITTE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

E.  H.  WOOD,  B.S Assistant  in  Chemistry 

A.  YAFFE,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

J.  L.  YATES,  A.B.,  M.D Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

G.  F.  ZAUN,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

J.  F.  ZIVNUSKA,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 
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HOSPITAL   STAFFS. 


County   Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Schultz,  Superintendent. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield,  Chief  of  Medical 

Staff. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Yates,  Chief  of  Surgical 

Staff. 

Pathology — 
Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjansen 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  A.  L.  Patek 
Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  J.  D.  Madison 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stoddard 

Neurology — 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 
Dr.  W.  F.  Becker 

Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 
Dr.  G.  Fellman 
Dr.  A.  W.  Myers 

Surgery — 

Dr.  J.  W.  Yates 
Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Witte 
Dr.  H.  Reineking 
Dr.  A.  H.  Mitten 
Dr.  F.   J.   Gaenslen 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  W.  G.  Darling 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 

Gynecology — 
Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

Pathology — 

Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinson 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  W.  Ackermann 


Neurology — 
Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 

Dermatology — 
Dr.  A.  W.  Drexel 

Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 

Surgery — 

Dr.  A.  H.  Levings 
Dr.  F.  A.  Stratton 
Dr.  D.  J.  Hayes 


Eye— 

Dr.  H.  J.  Heeb 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat- 
Dr.  A.  G.  Kreutzer 

Gynecology — 

Dr.  C.  M.  Echols 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


Obstetrics — 
Dr.  J.  H.  Sure 
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DISPENSARY    STAFFS. 
Chief  of  Dispensaries,  Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 


North   Side. 


E.  W.  Bentzien,  M.D. 
L.  Boorse,  M.D. 
T.  Burbach,  M.D. 
C.  M.  Echols,  M.  D. 
L.  J.  Friend,  M.D. 
H.  Gramling,  M.D. 
H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D. 
A.  L.  Kastner,  M.D. 
W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 
A.  Kremers,  M.D. 

A.  G.  Kreutzer,  M.D. 

B.  Krueger,  M.D. 


W.  Acker mann,  M.D. 
E.  F.  Baur,  M.D. 
J.  Burton,  M.D. 
A.  J.  Caffrey,  M.D. 
J.  Caveney,  M.D. 

C.  J.  Coffey,  M.D. 
W.  B.  Ford,  M.D. 
J.  E.  Guy,  M.D. 

M.  L.  Henderson,  M.  D. 

D.  Hopkinson,  M.D. 


P.  J.  Lambeck,  M.D. 
J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 
0.  R.  Lillie,  M.D. 
R.  J.  Muenzner,  M.D. 
H.  W.  Bowers,  M.D. 
L.  F.  Ruschhaupt,  M.D. 
J.  S.  Thomas,  M.D. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 
R.  G.  Washburn,  M.D. 
W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D. 

G.  F.  Zaun,  M.D. 
G.  L.  Ross,  M.D. 


Trinity. 


L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D. 
H.  F.  McBeath,  M.D. 
R.  Mitchell,  M.D. 
A.  A.  Mitten,  M.D. 
S.  M.  Mollinger,  M.D. 

E.  D.  Regan,  M.D. 
R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 
M.  C.  Weidner,  M.D. 
A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 
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GENERAL    HISTORICAL   STATEMENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  took  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a  School 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  on  the  17th  came  into  legal  possession  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Pharmacy  School.  Out  of  these 
two  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  the  university  has  made  one  school 
of  medicine  and  one  school  of  dentistry,  continuing  the  school  of  pharmacy. 
The  property  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  was  purchased  outright,  and  the  new 
medical  school  occupies  the  whole  building.  The  properties  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Medical  College,  Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
occupying  two  corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  were  leased  for  six  years 
and  all  equipment  was  bought,  The  two  dental  schools  were  combined  into 
one,  and  it,  along  with  the  pharmacy  school,  is  conducted  in  the  old  Mil- 
waukee Medical  College  building. 

EQUIPMENT    AND     FACILITIES. 
Location. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  is  located  in  Milwaukee, 
v.  inch  is  the  commercial  and  social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The 
city  is  attractively  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
It  is  readily  accessible  from  all  points;  ample  railroad  connections  are  af- 
forded by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
and  three  interurban  lines.  Also  many  points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in 
direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by  means  of  steamboat  lines.  Among 
the  general  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  city  are:  Marquette 
University,  Concordia  College,  Milwaukee-Downer  College  for  Women, 
State  Normal  School,  an  excellent  public  Museum  for  Natural  History,  the 
Layton  Art  Gallery,  a  large  and  well-equipped  Public  Library  and  the 
excellent  medical  library  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society.  There  is  a 
splendid  system  of  public  parks  in  the  city  which  include  a  zoological 
garden  and  many  public  facilities  for  recreation.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  public  bathing  beaches  and  public  golf  links. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  student.  With  a  population  of  over  400,000,  which  includes  a 
very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  and  exten- 
sive manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  liberal  clinical  material  suffi- 
ciently diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in 
the  different  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
clinical  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  below. 
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Buildings. 

The  school  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for  teach- 
ing: 

1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Ave- 
nue, formerly  occupied  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons). The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  and  the  bio- 
logical courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years  are  conducted  in  this  build- 
ing, consisting  of  five  stories  and  basement.  It  is  modern  in  equipment, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  has  been  extensively  remodeled  to  meet 
the  demands  for  increased  laboratory  accommodation. 

2.  The  clinical  building  (Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College ) .  In  this  building  some  of  the  lectures, 
recitations  and  clinical  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  carried  on. 
Trinity  Hospital  and  a  Dispensary  occupy  a  part  of  this  building. 

3.  The  dispensary  building.  This  is  located  on  Reservoir  Avenue,  adja- 
cent to  the  laboratory  building.  It  is  equipped  for  dispensary  clinics  for 
small  sections  of  classes. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work  in  biol- 
ogy, are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette  University,  on 
Grand  Avenue.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  furnished  for  teaching  phy- 
sics and  chemistry  preparatory  for  the  medical  courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  subjects. 
These  are  described  below. 

Laboratories  and  Their  Equipment. 

1.  The  anatomy  laboratory.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  labora- 
tory building  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  The  fifth  floor  is 
devoted  to  gross  anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  has  large  skylight,  side 
windows  for  light  and  ventilation,  cement  floors  and  walls.  There  are  also 
two  smaller  dissecting  rooms,  a  small  ampitheater,  a  chart  and  store 
room,  and  a  locker  room  for  the  use  of  students.  There  is  a  vault  in  the 
basement  for  the  storage  of  cadavers.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  two  large 
laboratories  used  for  the  classes  in  biology,  histology,  embryolgy  and  neu- 
rolgy.  These  laboratories  are  eqiupped  with  tables,  lockers,  microscopes, 
gas,  water,  electricity,  etc.  On  this  floor  are  also  two  private  laboratories 
for  the  members  of  the  staff. 

2.  The  chemical  laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  A  lecture  room;  (2)  a  gen- 
eral laboratory  provided  with  lockers  and  benches,  each  bench  equipped  with 
water,  gas,  compressed  air  and  suction;  (3)  a  balance  room;  (4)  a  stock 
and  preparation  room,  and  (5)  a  private  laboratory  for  the  director  of 
the  department.  This  private  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  a  Freas 
electric  oven,  a  high   power  electric  centrifuge,  a  Sartorius  analytic  bal- 
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ance,  and  is  provided  with  both  compressed  air  and  suction,  and  with  all 
the  more  usual  conveniences  desirable  for  investigation  in  the  field  of 
biological  chemistry. 

3.  Laboratories  of  physiology  and  pharmacology.  These  are  fitted  up 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  and  in  the  basement.  Full  equipment  for  each 
group  of  two  students  is  provided.  A  workshop  has  been  installed  and 
furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  tools.  A  private  laboratory,  primarily 
intended  for  research  work  equipped  with  operative  appliances,  adjoins  the 
department  office. 

4.  Laboratories  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  The  entire  third  floor 
is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical  pathology  is  also  given  in  this  labora- 
tory. There  are  two  large,  well-lighted  laboratories  for  class  use  and  pri- 
vate rooms  for  the  instructors  of  the  department,  the  technician,  and  for 
the  clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lantern  and  other  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  pathology  and  bacteriolgy  according  to  modern  standards 
are  available  in  the  department. 

Hospitals. 

The  University,  owning  Trinity  Hospital,  and  through  its  affiliation 
with  numerous  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offering  excellent  facil- 
ites  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments.  The  University  is  rapidly 
developing  clinical  facilities  thus  made  available,  and  is  carrying  labora- 
tory methods  into  the  clinical  fields  of  work,  thereby  making  instruction  as 
direct  and  personal  as  possible. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  is  conducted  by  the 
University.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  Medical  Faculty.  Wards  in  this 
hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching.  A  well-equipped  clinical  labora- 
tory is  maintained  at  the  hospital  in  which  students  are  instructed  (in 
sections)  in  chemical,  bacteriological  and  microscopical  diagnosis.  Number 
of  beds,  100. 

2.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  located  on  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Ave- 
nue, directly  opposite  the  college  building.  The  clinical  laboratory  of  the 
hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the  pathology  department  and  the  clinical 
material  is  being  utilized  for  instruction.    Number  of  beds,  130. 

3.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well-equipped  hospital 
is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from  the  college.  The 
varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hospital  affords  unusual 
opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clinical  and  pathology  laboratories 
are  well  equipped.  Every  patient  in  this  hospital  is  available  for  clinical 
instruction.     Number  of  beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Drs.  Warfield,  Krist- 
jansen  and  McJunkin  at  this  hospital  during  the  year. 

4.  St.   Mary's   Hospital.     This  beautiful   general   hospital   is   located 
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within  15  minutes1  ride  from  the  College.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  have  granted  permission  to  utilize  the  clinical  material  for 
instruction.     Number  of  beds,  190. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  out-patient  department  is  open  to  us  for  clinical 
teaching.  Sections  of  students  are  in  attendance  at  this  dispensary  during 
the  year. 

5.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  in  affiliation  with  the 
medical  department  where  opportunity  for  instruction  in  obstetrics,  dis- 
eases of  children  and  infant  feeding  is  afforded. 

.  6.  Milwaukee  Isolation  Hospital.  A  splendidly-equipped  hospital  con- 
ducted by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections)  to  attend  clinics 
at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  etc. 

7.  Milwaukee  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital.  Facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  the  observation  of  diseases  of  infancy 
are  furnished  at  this  institution.  Students  attend  bedside  clinics  (in 
sections). 

8.  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  and  Maternity  Home.  A  maternity 
hospital  with  free  beds  for  instruction  in  obstetrics,  students  attending,  in 
sections,  as  called. 

9.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  Johnson  Emergency 
Hospital  are  utilized  for  instruction. 

Dispensaries. 

Marquette  University  has  two  dispensaries,  the  North  Side  and  Trinity 
Hospital  dispensaries. 

The  North  Side  dispensary  is  situated  in  a  building  contiguous  to  the 
laboratory  building  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  has  separate  rooms  for 
teaching  purposes  and  is  well  equipped.  Trinity  Hospital  dispensary  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  This  dispensary  is  well 
situated  for  venereal,  obstetrical  and  gynecological  work.  The  exam- 
ination of  pathological  specimens  in  connection  with  this  service  is  being 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  department  of  pathology  of  the  medical 
school.  The  average  attendance  of  patients  at  the  two  dispensaries  is 
about  2,000  patients  a  month,  and  is  gradually  growing  larger. 

Hospital  Interneships. 

To  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  a  term  of  service  as  interne  in  a 
good  hospital  is  of  very  great  value.  At  the  present  time  in  most  schools 
this  term  of  service  is  voluntary,  but  fortunately  the  value  of  it  is  so  gen- 
erally recognized  by  students  that  the  majority  are  willing  to  serve  in  a 
hospital  for  at  least  a  year  after  receiving  their  degree. 
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The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  hospital  interneship  after  graduation 
from  the  medical  school  are  so  excellent  that  candidates  have  considerable 
choice  as  to  hospitals  in  which  to  serve,  and  none  need  go  without  this 
valuable  year  of  training.  The  medical  department,  although  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  fifth  or  interne  year,  does  not  feel  that  its  adoption  at  the 
present  time  is  advisable,  for  the  reason  that  medical  educators  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  higher  and  better  medical  education  will  be  served  by 
an  interne  year  not  carefully  supervised  by  the  medical  school,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  affiliated  hospitals  as  a  rule  are  not  alive  to  their  educational  re- 
sponsibilities and  permit  but  little  supervision  by  the  medical  school. 

Library  Facilities. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  newly  furnished  room 
in  the  laboratory  building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and  this  number 
is  being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.    A  full  time  librarian  is  in  charge. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  large  and  exception- 
ally well  selected  medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students 
of  the  school.     It  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Goldsmith  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  and  is 
open  to  students. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS,  ADVANCED  STANDING,  PROMO- 
TION, REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

No  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  will  be  admitted 
unless  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  work  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Marquette  University  or  presents  equivalent 
credits  from  another  institution.  These  credits  must  cover  college 
physics,  approximately  200  hours;  college  biology,  not  less  than  200 
hours,  laboratory  and  didactic,  and  include  work  on  both  the  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates;  college  chemistry,  inorganic  at  least  250 
hours,  organic  not  below  120  hours.  Some  quantitative  chemistry  is 
highly  desirable.  The  applicant  must  also  demonstrate  by  oral  exami- 
nation a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  in  lieu  of  an  author- 
ized statement  of  college  credits  as  specified,  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  as  outlined  herein,  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  entrance,  provided  the  State  Board  will  endorse  these  exam- 
inations. Conditional  entrance  into  Freshman  class  will  be  permitted 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  German  or 
French.  Those  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  satisfactorily  before  en- 
tering the  Sophomore  year. 
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MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 
Every  student  entering  the  school  must  matriculate  for  which  a  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged.  Students  who  have  attended  the  school  previously  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  Both  registration  and  matric- 
ulation are  not  completed  until  the  first  payment  of  $85.00  of  the  tuition 
fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  and  the  breakage  deposit  fee  of  $15.00  have 
been  made,  and  both  must  be  finished  within  the  first  five  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  first  semester.  In  the  collegiate  years  half  the  tuition  or 
$30.00  plus  the  laboratory,  the  athletic  and  matriculation  fees  must  be  paid 
to  complete  registration.  The  second  half  of  tuition  must  be  paid  within 
five  days  of  the  opening  of  the  second  semester.  No  postponement  of  pay- 
ments or  reduction  of  fees  will  be  granted.  No  notes  will  be  accepted 
under  any  circumstances.  No  fees  will  be  refunded.  Admission  to  class 
work  is  conditioned  upon  completed  registration.  No  student  can  register 
after  the  fourth  day  of  the  school  year,  except  by  special  consent  of  the 
Regent  and  Associate  Dean,  and  the  payment  of  a  late  $5.00  registration 
fee.  A  student  may  register  earlier  (and  is  urged  to  do  so)  by  filing  a 
properly  authenticated  and  filled  in  registration  card.  In  case  of  early  regis- 
tration this  card  is  retained  in  the  Registrar's  office  and  must  be  reclaimed 
by  the  student  in  person  the  first  five  days  of  the  school  year  by  the  payment 
of  all  the  fees  as  stipulated  in  the  bulletin.  If  not  reclaimed  at  that  time 
the  student's  registration  card  will  be  cancelled,  and  can  be  restored  only 
by  personal  permission  of  the  Regent  and  the  payment  of  $5.00.  The  right 
is  reserved  by  the  Executive  Board  to  make  changes  at  any  time  in  require- 
ments for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules  or  regulations  herein  contained. 

Special    and    Part-time    Students. 

Students,  either  graduates  or  undergraduates,  who  do  not  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Associate  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  instructors  of  such 
courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the  Associate 
Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more  than  two 
years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus  any  just  con- 
tingent increment  found  necessary.  Resumption  after  the  interruption  of 
the  medical  course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point  where  the  student  dropped 
out  only  when  the  intermission  is  not  over  two  years  and  courses  added, 
modified  or  lengthened  during  his  absence  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Admission   to   Advanced   Standing. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  admission 
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requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  class  they  wish  to  enter  was  admitted 
to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  medical  course. 

For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  medical  school  previously  attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  authenti- 
cated, of  work  done  in  Class  A  medical  schools,  will  be  demanded.  This 
statement  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  comes,  a  catalogue  wherein  the  courses  are 
outlined,  note  books  of  his  laboratory  work,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  his  standing.  An  examination  may  be  held 
at  the  option  of  the  Associate  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  to  applicants  from  Class  C 
schools,  and  from  Class  B  schools  not  higher  than  entrance  to  Sopho- 
more year. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other  schools  as 
against  students  of  this  school. 

Combined  Course  in  Science  and   Medicine. 

On  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  outlined  above,  the 
student  secures  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  in  six  years.  The  degree  of 
B.8.  in  medicine  is  conferred  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  two  col- 
legiate plus  the  first  two  of  the  four  medical  years. 

Examinations,  Failures,  Conditions,  Grades. 

When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and  above  65  per  cent, 
the  student  is  conditioned  in  that  course  and  must  take  the  supplementary 
examination  to  remove  such  condition  at  the  next  scheduled  period  after 
paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  condition  he 
essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from  the  regular  examination — unless 
entitled  to  a  special  examination  (see  below) — must  take  this  supplemen- 
tary examination  on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent  or  non- 
removal  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes  a  fail- 
ure and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Associate  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge. 
The  course  may  be  repeated  in  (a)  summer  courses  or  (b)  with  the  next 
class — in  each  case  to  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  Associate  Dean. 

After  repeating  the  course  thus  approved,  the  student  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  next  examination,  regular  or  supplementary. 

A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  will  in  no  instance  be 
higher  than  the  passing  mark  of  75. 
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Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses  will  be  held 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  at 
no  other  time;  for  Collegiate  Medical  and  Senior  courses  also  at  some  time 
in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

A  student  entitled  to  a  supplementary  examination,  who  fails  to  appear 
at  the  time  it  is  scheduled  must  repeat  the  course  before  being  eligible  to 
an  examination,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  a  special  examination 
as  stated  below. 

Failing  to  pass  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the  student  forfeits  all 
further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school,  unless  by  special  vote  of 
the  Executive  Board  he  is  allowed  to  continue  his  work. 

Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  personal  illness, 
a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  any  classes  which  interfere 
with  the  scheduled  work  of  any  course  which  they  are  repeating. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  entrance  subject 
conditions  are  removed.  (The  only  entrance  subject  conditions  allowed  are 
one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  a  foreign  language.) 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Junior  until  all  entrance  and  Fresh- 
man conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  entrance,  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  major  Junior  conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  next  higher  class  against  whom 
are  recorded  two  majors  of  failures  in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year 
(a  major  being  defined,  as  approximately  100  hours  of  scheduled  work) 
and  not  only  must  he  repeat  the  courses  in  which  he  failed  but  all  the 
courses  scheduled  for  that  year. 

No  Senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by  special  action  of 
Faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after  the  supplementary  exam- 
inations for  Seniors  in  the  Second  semester. 

Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses  as 
scheduled  and  at  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

Frequent,  oral,  practical  and  written  tests  will  be  made  of  the  student's 
progress  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  under 
the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at 
school  building  in  consultation  with  the  Associate  Dean. 

General,  oral  and  practical  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  first 
two  years  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  Final  written 
and  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the  courses  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  are  required  of  Senior  students  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  to  be  recommended  for  graduation. 
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A  student's  proficiency  is  gauged  on  the  percentage  basis  of  100  as 
perfect. 

E=90  to  100,  excellent. 
G=80  to     90,  good. 
P=75  to  80,  poor  and  passed. 

C=65  to  75     and  constitutes  a  condition  demanding  re-examination. 
F=below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure  necessitating  the  repetition  of  the 
course. 

Grades  will  be  given  out  only  to  those  students  whose  marks  fall 
below  G.  At  the  end  of  the  year  notices  of  passing  the  course  will  be 
sent  to  those  securing  grades  above  G. 

Promotions. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  is  determined  conjointly  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  subject  and  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  appended  requirements : 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  hours  scheduled 
in  all  the  courses. 

2.  He  must  receive  a  final  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  over. 

In  case  the  student  believes  on  good  grounds  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  him  in  the  grading  of  his  work,  he  may  report  the  matter  to  the 
Associate  Dean,  who,  if  he  deems  it  wise,  will  lay  it  before  the  Executive 
Board  for  settlement. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  accred- 
ited by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  and  the  fourth  year  in  any  case 
must  have  been  taken  in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  required 
courses  and  in  such  eleetives  as  he  chooses  to  make  up  the  full  quota  of 
credits  demanded  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  scheduled 
appointments. 

4.  He  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  Commencement  at  which  his 
degree  is  conferred. 

6.  Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two  minor 
subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  Faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned  courses  and  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supplementary  examinations  in  September, 
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or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in  the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily 
diplomas  are  granted  only  at  the  regular  commencement. 

Wisconsin   State   Board    Examinations. 

Twice  each  year,  in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Madison,  the 
State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  licenses. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION    FOR    THE    STUDENT. 
Tuition  and  Fees. 

First  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation    $     5.00 

Tuition    60.00 

Athletic    5.00 

Biology 20.00 

Chemistry    10.00 

Chemistry   (breakage  deposit)    5.00 

(The  last  two  items  may  be  paid  at  Arts  and  Science  Department.) 

Second  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated)    $     5.00 

Tuition 60.00 

Athletic   5.00 

Biology    20.00 

Chemistry 15.00 

Chemistry   (breakage  deposit)    5.00 

Physics    10.00 

(The  last  three  items  may  be  paid  at  Arts  and  Science  Department.) 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation   (if  not  previously  matriculated)    $     5.00 

Tuition     170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable)    15.00 

Athletic   5.00 

Fourth  Year. 

Matriculation   ( if  not  previously  matriculated )    $     5.00 

Tuition     170.00 

Breakage  deposit  (partly  returnable)    15.00 

Athletic     5.00 

County  Hospital 5.00 

Obstetrical    10.00 

Graduation    15.00 
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Before  being  assigned  working  space  in  the  laboratories  the  student 
must  have  paid  all  the  fees  specified.  After  deducting  unnecessary  waste, 
breakage,  and  loss,  the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit  will  be  refunded  at 
tne  end  of  the  year. 

Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Regent  consulting  with  the  instructors 
involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  welcomed  and 
given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical  and  didactic  branches. 
For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees  will  be  made  by  the  Regent  in 
consultation  with  the  laboratory  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  and  the  number  of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses. 

For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Associate  Dean. 

Purchase  of  Microscopes,  Haemocytometers,  Etc. 

Every  matriculant  will  be  obliged  to  secure  a  microscope,  which  can  be 
bought  through  the  school  on  the  plan  subjoined.  If  purchased  on  install- 
ment basis  first  payment  must  be  made  on  delivery  of  microscope  and  bal- 
ance must  be  paid  yearly  from  this  date.    The  payments  are  specified  below : 

Cash  on  Delivery  of 

Microscope     1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  5th. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  FF  8  . . .  $63.00  $20.00  $13.57  $13.57  $13.57  $13.57 

Leitz   II   L 78.00       28.00  15.78  15.78  15.78  15.78 

Leitz  II  S 70.00       20.00  15.78  15.78  15.78  15.78 

Spencer  45  H   63.00       20.00  13.57  13.57  13.57  13.57 

Spencer  25  H   65.00       20.00  14.20  14.20  14.20  14.20 

It  is  understood  that  the  microscope  and  any  accessories  ordered  with 
it  remain  the  property  of  the  school  until  paid  for  in  full  and  until  such 
time  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  school  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year 
for  the  summer  vacation,  unless  otherwise  arranged  for  in  writing  with  the 
Regent  or  person  by  him  delegated.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  micro- 
scope and  accessories  are  to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  buyer  as  long  as 
the  above  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
keeping  the  microscope,  lenses  and  accessories  intact  and  in  good  condition; 
also  that  if  he  leaves  the  University  before  completing  payment  of  entire 
sum,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  equivalent  to  his  payment  less  a  charge  of 
$15.00  for  the  first,  and  $10.00  for  each  succeeding  year  of  use  to  cover 
depreciation  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  repairs  necessitated  by 
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damage  occurring  while  the  microscope  and  accessories  are  in  his  care.  The 
school  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  this  rebate  if  the  condition  of  the  instru- 
ment will  seriously  interfere  with  its  resalability. 

If  the  microscope  is  lost  or  destroyed,  except  through  fire  or  while  it  is 
on  deposit  at  the  office,  the  student  will  be  responsible  to  the  school  for  the 
full  value  as  per  contract. 

Every  Sophomore  student  must  also  secure,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  haemocytometer  and  stethoscope. 

Other    Expenses— Books,    Board,    Etc. 

Certain  other  instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list  will  be 
furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass  slides  and 
coverglasses ;  and  in  the  clinical  years  an  ophthalmoscope  and  a  few  other 
inexpensive  articles. 

The  outlay  for  books  varies,  of  course,  markedly  with  the  taste  of  the 
student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  between  $25.00 
and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $4.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is  such  that 
students  can  arrange  for  accommodation  in  the  less  expensive  parts  of  the 
city  and,  without  losing  too  much  time,  conveniently  meet  their  scheduled 
appointments. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  student 
for  the  school  year: 

Lowest.  Average.  Liberal. 

Tuition    $170.00  $170.00  $170.00 

Extra  Fees   10.00  10.00  10.00 

Board  and  Room  136.00  170.00  200.00 

Laundry    20.00  25.00  40.00 

Books  and  Stationery 25.00  50.00  100.00 

Microscope  and  Instruments 25.00  40.00  60.00 

Incidentals    25.00  50.00  100.00 

Totals $411.00  $515.00  $680.00 

Opportunities    for    Self-Help. 

The  wideawake  student  will  find  in  Milwaukee  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
do  remunerative  work  in  the  holidays  and  vacations.  During  the  sessions 
when  the  scheduled  work  is  in  actual  progress,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  highly  unde- 
sirable to  engage  any  considerable  amount  of  one's  time  outside  of  school 
duties,  unless  necessity,  which  knows  no  law,  compels ;  or,  perhaps,  advanced 
credits  will  make  this  practicable. 
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DEPARTMENTAL   ORGANIZATION. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  the  proper  articulation  of  related 
subjects,  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 

1.  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Biology. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 
Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection. 
Anatomical  Neurology. 
Topographical  Anatomy. 

2.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Sanitary  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Drugs. 

3.  Department  of  Physiology. 

Physiology. 
Pharmacology. 
Materia  Medica. 

4.  Department  of  Pathology. 

General  Pathology. 

Special  Pathology. 

Bacteriology. 

Clinical  Pathology. 

Neuro-Pathology. 

Surgical  Pathology. 

Autopsies. 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Therapeutics. 

i.    Department  of  Medicine. 
Internal  Medicine. 
Pediatrics. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Ethics. 
Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dietetics. 
Ethics. 
Psychology. 
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6.  Department  of  Surgery. 

General  Surgery. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Roentgenology. 

Stomatology. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Anaesthetics. 

7.  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Obstetrics. 
Gynecology. 

Courses. 

Required  Course.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  which  for  a  teaching  basis  is  again  divided  into  two  periods  of 
two  years  each.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  fundamental  med- 
icinal sciences. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial  division 
are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive"  or  "concentra- 
tion" system,  while  special  attention  is  given  to  the  correlation  and  logical 
sequence  of  courses. 

The  student  will  devote  all  of  his  time  in  the  first  two  years  to  only  two 
subjects  or  two  phases  of  the  same  subject  running  parallel  with  each  other. 
He  will  master  these  before  taking  up  sequential  courses  for  which  they 
prepare  and  are  made  prerequisite.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student 
works  in  only  two  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry,  the 
former  covering  dissection,  histology,  embryology.  The  second  year  courses 
are  built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work  and  follow  each  other  as  far  as 
practicable  in  logical  order — anatomical  neurology,  physiology,  pharmacol- 
ogy, pathology  and  bateriology. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  third  year  is  designed  specifically  to  correlate 
the  laboratory  with  the  clinical  years. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  makes  the  transition  from  laboratory  to 
clinical  study,  and  becomes  grounded  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  The  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  practical  clinical  work  in  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 

Each  Senior  must  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  four  months  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  wards  of  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

A  small  measure  of  concentration  will  be  in  evidence  in  the  didactic 
work  of  the  clinical  years,  so  that  e.  g.  a  course  of  33  hours'  duration  will 
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not  run  throughout  the  year  once  each  week,  but  may  be  given  twice  a  week 
for  one  quarter  or  more. 

Electives  are  being  introduced,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable in  order  to  relieve  extreme  uniformity,  and  prevent  paralysis  of  in- 
dividuality, inherent  in  an  exact  and  rigid  curriculum.  A  degree  of  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity  is  thereby  made  possible  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
work  is  required  from  all  students ;  but  the  more  ambitious  and  capable  are 
encouraged  to  develop  any  special  ability  they  may  possess. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a  man  to  set 
up  as  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years;  but  the  insti- 
tution's explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a  well-graded,  well- 
correlated,  well-proportioned  and  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of  study, 
so  that  after  graduating  from  this  school  and  serving  at  least  one  year  aa 
interne  in  a  good  hospital  he  should  be  amply  fitted  to  practice  medicine  and 
take  human  life  in  his  hands. 

-  Summer  Term.  A  summer  session  for  1916  of  approximately  six  weeks' 
duration  will  be  set  forth  in  a  separate  bulletin.  These  summer  courses  are 
intended:  — 

1.  For  those  of  our  students  who  need  to  complete  certain  courses  or 
take  courses  not  yet  covered. 

2.  For  those  who  have  failed  or  may  be  conditioned  in  the  regular 
courses  and  thus  remove  these  conditions  wholly  or  in  part  before  the  sup- 
plementary examinations  are  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

3.  For  those  who  are  ambitious  to  anticipate  some  of  the  regular  work 
in  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  plan  to  review  certain  courses 
offered  at  that  time. 

5.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  wish  to  do  some  research  work 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 

The  general  fee  will  be  exacted  only  from  undergraduate  students  and 
from  graduate  students  who  take  the  work  for  credit.  Laboratory  fee3  are 
to  be  paid  by  all  who  take  laboratory  courses. 

For  detailed  information  write  the  Associate  Dean. 

Admission  to  the  Collegiate  Years. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  First  Collegiate  Medical  year,  students  must 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fourteen  units  in  a  standard 
accredited  high  school,  or  have  its  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  an  exam- 
ination, and  a  transcript  of  the  student's  work  will  be  secured  direct  from 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  kept  on  file. 

A  "unit"  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  4  or  5  recitation 
periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  of  not  less  than  40  minutes.  In 
other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.     A  satisfactory  year's 
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work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  1e«» 
than  120  sixty-minute  hours,   or  their  equivalent. 

Required  Branches:  Of  the  14  units  of  high  school  work  the  subjects  in  capi- 
tals aggregating  7  units  are  required.  Other  work  to  the  amount  of  at  least  7 
units  may  be  made  up  from  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  above  schedule. 

**Two  units  of  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  the  two  required  unit* 
of  German  or  French. 

fCredentials  of  each  science  course  must  include  evidence  of  laboratory  work. 

(b)  The  required  and  elective  subjects  from  which  credits  for  admis- 
sion to  the  First  Collegiate  Medical  year  may  be  accepted  are  such  as  are 
usually  noted  for  college  entrance  requirements. 

First  Collegiate-Medical  Year. 

Department  of  Biology — 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total. 
Vertebrate  Anatomy 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analyses 99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  .  .  .  102 

Latin     136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics    102  ...  102 

Second   Collegiate  Year. 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total. 
Department  of  Biology — 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryology 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis 66  99  165 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  108 

German    136  .  .  .  136 

French    136  ...  136 

Freshman   Year. 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total. 
Department  of  Anatomy — 

Descriptive  Anatomy,  Osteology,  Dissection 36  309  345 

Microscopic  Anatomy  (Histology)  and  Embryology.  .    66  177  243 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Physical  Chemistry 32  ...  32 

Physiological    Chemistry 80  200  280 

Psychology !6  ...  16 

Total     230  686  916 

Sophomore  Year. 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total. 
Department  of  Anatomy — 

Anatomical  Neurology 28  70  98 

Topographical    Anatomy     34  ...  34 
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Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology 80  234 

Pharmacology  and  Materia   Medica 54  135 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Bacteriology     48  136 

Pathology     84  183 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Physical  Diagnosis    33  ... 

Psychology     22  ... 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Bandaging,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examination 22  ... 

Principles   of   Surgery 22  ... 

Total 427  758 

Junior  Year. 

Didactic.     Clinical. 
Department  of  Chemistry 33   elective 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Clinical   Pathology 22  99 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health 22  ... 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Physical  Diagnosis    21 

Conference    in    Medicine 92  ... 

Dispensary   Service   in    Medicine 124 

Conference  in  Pediatrics 40  ... 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 124 

Neurology     31 

Ethics 20 

Dermatology     40  ... 

Venereal 40  ... 

Therapeutics    02  ... 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Principles  of  Surgery — Conferences  and 

Experimental 138  84 

Genito  Urinary   40 

Ophthalmology 29 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 18 

Roentgenology 11 

Anaesthetics 11 

Orthopedics    9 

Dispensary  Service  in  Surgery 124 

Applied  Anatomy 22  ... 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — 

Conference  in  Obstetrics 06  ... 

Conference  in  Gynecology 22  ... 

Total 704  607 

Department  of  Pathology —                                                     Didaetic.      Clinical. 
Post  Mortem 30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Conference  in  Medicine 42  ... 

Clinical  clerk  in  Medicine  at  County  Hospital 245 

Clinical  clerk  in  Orthopedics  and  Pediatries 

at   County   Hospital 95 

Conference  in  Pediatrics ; 30  ... 

Conference  in  Nervous  Diseases 30  ... 

Forensic  Medicine 14 

Ethics 14 


314 
189 


184 
267 


33 

22 


22 
22 


1185 


Total. 
33 


121 
22 


21 
92 

124 
40 

124 
31 
20 
40 
40 
62 


222 
40 
29 
18 
11 
11 
9 

124 
22 


66 

22 


1311 
Total. 


42 

245 

95 
30 
30 
14 
14 
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Department  of  Surgery — 

Conference  in  Surgery 44  ,  ,  #                 44 

Clinical  clerk  service  in  Surgery,  County 

Hospital 195  195 

Conference  in  Genito  Urinary  Diseases 16  ...                 16 

Conference  in  Eye 14  . , ,                 14 

Conference  in  Nose  and  Throat 14  14 

Conference  in  the  Ear 14  ...                 14 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Conference  in  Obstetrics 82  ...  32 

Conference  in  Gynecology 80  ...  80 

Clinical  clerk  service  in  Gynecology  at 

County  Hospital    95  95 

Dispensary  work  in  the  specialties,  Eye,  Ear, 

Nose  and  Throat,  Skin  and  Nervous  Diseases 150  150 

Dispensary  work  in  Medicine,   Surgery, 

Pediatrics   and  Gynecology 90  90 

Small  clinics  at  City  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries — 

Elective  10  hours  per  week  compulsory 120  120 

Total 204  1020  1814 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

Department  of  Anatomy  and   Biology. 

HENRY  C.  TRACY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

L.  E.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 

I.  E.  WALLIN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

C.  L.  TURNER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.  W.  DAHLSTROM,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  S.  GUNDERSON,  Student  Laboratory  Technician. 

1  and  2.     Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Selected  vertebrata  will  be  studied  and  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  embryology  and  physiology. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1-4,  first  collegiate  medical. 

Mr.  Turner. 

3.  General  Biology. 

During  the  first  semester,  the  Algae  and  Fungi  and  the  Invertebrata  are 
systematically  studied.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  cell  structure  and 
cell  physiology  as  illustrated  by  the  Protozoa,  the  Algae  and  the  Fungi,  are 
emphasized.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  groups  of  animals  which 
include  important  parasitic  forms. 

Thursday  and  Saturdays,  9-12,  Mr.  Turner.  First  semester,  second  col- 
legiate medical  year. 

4.  General  Embryology. 

The  course  will  include  mitosis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage, 
formation  of  germ  layers  and  development  of  the  organ  systems.  Histolog- 
ical technic  will  be  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work.  During  this  semester 
the  work  of  the  two  years  will  be  correlated  in  a  discussion  of  biological 
principles.    Collateral  reading  will  be  required. 
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Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12,  Mr.  Turner.  Second  semester,  second 
collegiate  medical  year. 

8.    Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection. 

Dissection  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  will  be  made  by  each  student; 
the  work  is  supplemented  by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and  demonstra- 
tions. Lectures  are  occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  general  anatomi- 
cal principles  and  to  emphasize  the  broader  morphological  significance  of  the 
details  of  human  anatomy.    Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Tracy  and  Mr.  Wallin. 

6.  Mammalian  Embryology. 

The  origin  and  structure  of  the  germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of 
germ  layers  and  the  development  of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with 
special  reference  to  human  embryology.  Complete  series  of  chicken  and  pig 
embryos  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

First  term  of  Fall  Quarter  in  the  first  medical  year. 

Mr.  Wallin. 

7.  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

(a)  Elementary  Histology. 

The  histogenesis  and  structure  of  the  elementary  tissues  are  studied  in 
this  course. 

Second  term  of  Fall  Quarter. 
Mr.  Wallin. 

(b)  Organology. 

The  organs  of  the  body  are  systematically  studied  with  reference  to  their 
orgin  and  histogenesis.  Careful  laboratory  drawings  are  required  and  the 
student's  knowledge  is  frequently  tested  by  practical  and  written  examina- 
tions.   Mr.  Wallin. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  of  the  Freshman  year. 

8.  Anatomical  Neurology. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system  is  considered,  and  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  of  the  dog  fish  and  a 
representative  mammal  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  The  development  and 
gross  structure  of  the  human  nervous  system  are  next  studied,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  careful  working  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  histology  of  the 
brain  and  cord  and  a  study  of  the  fiber  tracts. 

Fall  Quarter.    Sophomore  year. 

Prof.  Tracy. 

9.  Topographical  Anatomy. 

Surface  anatomy  is  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  the  outlines 
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of  the  important  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation 
of  the  chief  nerves,  arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously  with 
the  course  in  physical  diagnosis  and  special  pathology. 

Spring  Quarter.    Sophomore  year. 

Dr.  Fuerstenau. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

CHESTER  J.  FARMER,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Director. 

ERNEST  H.  WOOD,  SB.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ERROL  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Chemistry. 

The  instruction  given  by  this  department  consists  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Although  the  stipulated  pre-medical  courses  in 
chemistry  have  been  accepted  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  study  of  med- 
icine, yet  in  the  light  of  present-day  literature,  the  introduction  of  physical 
chemistry  into  the  regular  medical  curriculum  is  viewed  as  consistent,  and, 
along  with  biochemistry,  essential  to  the  progress  of  medicine. 

Physiological  chemistry  is  given  during  the  second  semester.  The  lec- 
tures in  this  course  comprise  a  systematic  survey  of  substances  occurring  in 
plants  and  animals.  The  chemistry  of  the  various  physiological  processes  of 
the  body  is  carefully  studied,  and  whenever  possible,  correlated  with  the 
subsequent  medical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
chemical  behavior  of  some  of  the  important  constituents  of  living  matter. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  analytical  and  physical  chemis- 
try to  biochemical  investigation.  The  student  is  required  to  become  profi- 
cient in  the  newer  methods  of  metabolism  investigation. 

A  thesis  upon  some  subject  is  assigned  to  each  student.  This  may  be 
read  and  discussed  at  conferences,  which  supplement  the  main  work  of  the 
course. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  research  in  biological  chemistry. 

Junior   Elective. 

A  course  in  sanitary  analysis,  including  the  analysis  of  water,  milk, 
food  and  sewage  effluent,  is  offered  to  students  in  the  third  year.  The  regu- 
lar work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  given  by  men  actively  engaged  in  public 
health  work. 

First  Year. 

Physical  Chemistry.  Two  periods  of  one  hour  each  for  siteen  weeks,  32 
hours.    Prof.  Farmer. 
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Physiological  Chemistry — 

Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week  during  the  second  semester,  80 
hours.  Laboratory,  two  and  one-half  hours,  five  times  a  week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  200  hours.    Total,  280  hours. 

Prof.  Farmer,  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  Mr.  Wood. 

Third    Year    (Elective). 

Sanitary  Analysis — 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours,  once  a  week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  48  hours. 

Prof.  aFrmer,  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  Mr.  Wood. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

J.  VAN  DE  ERVE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 
L.  M.  MILES,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  embraces  a  systematic  course  of  lectures, 
oral  and  written  quizzes,  conferences,  demonstrations  and  extensive  prac- 
tical work  by  the  student.  Prerequisites  to  the  course  are  the  branches  of- 
fered in  the  first  year's  work,  dissection,  histology,  embryology,  physiological 
chemistry  and  in  the  second  year  the  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  laboratory  course  so  far  as  practicable  runs 
concomitantly  with  the  didactic  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  laboratory 
work  is  as  1 : 3.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  is  used  in  the  laboratory, 
where  the  chief  emphasis  lies  upon  the  training  afforded  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  precision,  particularly  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  clincal 
work;  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  power  of  observation  and  of  deductive 
thinking,  accuracy  of  expression  and  correlation  and  coordination  of  observed 
facts;  on  experimentation,  confirmatory  of  physiological  functions  on  mam- 
mals under  anaesthesia,  and,  whenever  possible,  on  man,  in  order  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  ready  application  of  physiology  in  his  later  medical  and 
curgical  practice. 

Considerable  attention  is  directed  to  proper  surgical  teehnic  in  mammal- 
ian work  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  later  course  in  surgery,  especially 
operative  surgery.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  departures  from  the  nor- 
mal, so  as  to  lead  the  student  to  the  pathological  aspects  of  the  body  econ- 
omy. 

Didactic  80,  laboratory  234,  total,  314  hours. 

Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.  Miles. 
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PHARMACOLOGY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

This  course  follows  physiology,  the  experimental  part  of  the  work  dove- 
tailing well  with  laboratory  physiology.  The  physiological  actions  of  the 
most  important  drugs  are  studied  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
class,  as  in  physiology,  is  divided  into  groups  of  two  for  instrumental,  and 
groups  of  four  for  mammalian  experimentation. 

Diadactic,  54,  laboratory  135  hours,  total  189  hours. 
Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.  Miles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC 

HEALTH. 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

T.  L.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology. 

EDWARD  F.  BARTA,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

A.  A.  SCHLICHTE,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

MISS  C.  BAUMSTARK,  Laboratory  Technician. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  courses  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Clinical  Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    BACTERIOLOGY. 

This  course  embraces  the  subjects  usually  classified  as  general  and  spe- 
cial pathology,  neuropathology,  surgical  pathology,  bacteriology,  parisitology 
and  immunology. 

It  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  post  mortem  exam- 
inations, and  laboratory  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  laboratory  work  is 
about  1:2*4. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  a  complete  outfit  is  assigned  to  each 
student,  who  is  required  to  do  personally  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
course. 

The  important  pathogenic  micro-organism  are  studied  by  the  experimen- 
tal method,  and  students  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their 
work.  The  practical  aspects  of  bacteriology,  and  the  methods  of  bacterio- 
logical diaognosis,  are  kept  before  the  students  throughout  the  course.  Spe- 
cial phases  of  bacteriological  diagnosis  as  applied  to  milk,  water,  sewage, 
sputum,  urine,  etc.,  are  studied  during  the  course  as  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  animal  parasites  of  importance  to  the  physician  are  considered  in 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  pathology  and 
bacteriology. 

In  pathology,  after  a  consideration  of  the  causation  of  disease,  the  gen- 
eral pathology  of  the  cell  is  taken  up  and  at  this  point  the  histologic  study 
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of  slides  is  begun  to  illustrate  these  cellular  changes.  Next  the  pathologic 
histology  of  specific  cells  is  considered.  Each  specific  cell  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  microscopic  study.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  differentiation 
of  cells  as  seen  in  the  tumors.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  pathologic 
changes  in  the  cell,  the  student  takes  up  the  consideration  of  most  complex 
changes,  the  pathologic  anatomy  of  tissues  and  organs.  Here  gross  lesions 
in  both  inflammatory  and  non- inflammatory  conditions  are  illustrated  by 
the  demonstration  of  museum  and  autopsy  specimens  as  well  as  by  the  study 
of  carefully  selected  loan  collections  of  slides. 

Students  of  the  Senior  year  in  sections  attend  autopsies  or  demonstra- 
tions of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Coroner  of  the  County  of  Milwaukee,  students  of  the  Junior  and  Sopho- 
more years  attend  autopsies  of  pathological  and  medico-legal  interest  at  the 
County  Morgue.  The  technic  of  post-mortem  examinations  is  carefully 
taught  on  the  cadaver.  Private  autopsies  also  furnish  valuable  material  to 
the  department. 

SECOND    YEAR    COURSES. 

Bacteriology,  Saturday  8:30-12,  other  days  1-5  for  eight  weeks  didactic  48, 
laboratory  130,  total  184  hours. 

Dr.  Schlichte. 

Pathology,  1-5  for  five  days  each  week,  14  weeks,  didactic  84,  laboratory  183, 
total  267  hours. 

Drs.  McJunkin,  Barta. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSES. 

Clinical  Pathology,  11  hours  a  week  for  11  week«,  didactic  22,  laboratory  90, 
total  121  hours. 

Dr.  Barta- 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  2  hours  a  week,  11  weeks,  total  22  hours. 

Dfr.  Harrington. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

Internal  Medicine — 

Professor:     L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  County  Hospital :    L.  M.  Warfield,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  Ackermann,  M.D.,  G.  R.  Ernst,  L.C.R.P.  London, 
M.R.C.S.  England  M.D.,  J.  D.  Madison,  M.D.,  W.  H.  Neilson, 
M.D.,  A.  J.  Patek,  M.D.,  J.  A.  Purtell,  M.D.,  C.  H.  Stoddard, 
M.D.,  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D.,  W.  H.  Washburn.  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D.,  D.  V.  Bruins,  M.D.,  A.  J. 
Caffrey,  M.D.,  W.  B.  Ford,  M.D.,  0.  Lotz,  M.D.,  L.  F.  Rusch- 
haupt,  M.D. 

Instructors :     J.  Caveney,  M.D.,  R.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

Assistants:     B.  Krueger,  M.D. 

Pedeatrics — 

Professor:     L.  Boorse,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:     G.  Fellman,  M.D.,  A.  W.  Myers,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors :     H.  Gramling,  M.D.,  A.  Kastner,  M.D. 

Instructor :     T.  H.  Burbach,  M.D.,  T.  Willett,  M.D. 

Psychiatry — 

Professor :     W.  F.  Becker,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor:     M.  J.  White,  M.D. 

Neurology — 

Associate  Professors:     W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D.,  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:     F.  L.  Lorenz,  M.D. 

Ethics  and  Psychology — 

Lecturer:     Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

Forensic  Medicme — 
Lecturer:     W.  J.  Cronyn,  M.D. 

Dermatology  and  Syphilis — 

Professor:     A.  H.  Purdy,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:     L.  Schiller,  M.D.,  R.  G.  Washburn,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Instructors:    A.  H.  Frankel,  M.D.,  M.  0.  Weidner,  M.D. 

Therapeutics — 

Assistant  Professor:     J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Massage:     E.  P.  Bodelson. 

Medicine — 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  second  year,  with  the  study 
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of  normal  physical  diagnosis.  In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  to  rec- 
ognize and  elicit  the  physical  signs  as  found  in  the  normal  individual. 

In  the  third  year  the  students  are  given  a  thorough  course  in  clinical 
pathology.  The  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  medicine  are  taught  by 
conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes,  the  class  being  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions. The  students  are  in  daily  attendance  in  the  dispensary  clinics,  where 
a  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  fundamental  work  of  the  first  two 
years  with  their  clinical  work.  At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to  feel  that 
his  first  year's  work  was  not  time  wasted  and  that  anatomy,  chemistry, 
physiology,  pathology  and  bacteriology  find  practical  application  in  the  clin- 
ic.   The  taking  of  complete  histories  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  lectures  on  special  subjects, 
daily  dispensary  clinics,  hospital  clinics  and  conferences,  and  clinical  clerk 
service  at  the  County  Hospital.  Every  Senior  student  spends  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  year  as  clinical  clerk  in  medicine  at  the  hospital. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

1.     Physical  Diagnosis  three  hours  per  week  for  11  weeks,  total  33  hours. 
Dr.  Lotz,  Ruschhaupt. 

COURSES  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Physical  Diagnosis — 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work  and  the  clinical  material 
of  the  College  dispensary  is  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  of  normal  and 
pathological  physical  signs.  Students  are  required  to  examine  patients  and 
elicit  and  interpret  the  signs.  Two  hours  per  week  for  31  weeks  for  each 
student,  62  hours. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Ford. 

2.  Clinical  Pathology,  a  laboratory  course,  total  121  hours. 

Dr.  Barta. 

3.  Conference  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  two  hours  each  week 

for  11  weeks,  total  22  hours. 

Dr.  Harrington. 

Medicine :  The  fundamental  facts  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  largely- 
taught  in  the  third  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  better  to  grasp  the  more 
complex  clinical  problems  in  the  fourth  year.  Symptomalogy  and  diagnosis 
are  given  special  emphasis. 

4.  Conference  in  Medicine,  three  hours  each  week  for  31  weeks,  total  93 

hours. 

Drs.  Blumenthal,  Bruins,  Caffrey. 
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5.     Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine,  total  for  each  student,  124  hours. 
Drs.  Thompson,  Lotz,  Ruschhaupt,  Mitchell,  Caveney,  Caffrey,  Krueger. 

0.     Dispensary  course  in  Pediatrics.  Total  each  student,  62  hours. 
Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner  and  Gramling. 

7.  Lectures  in  Neurology,  one  hour  each  week  for  31  weeks,  total  31  hours. 

Dr.  Rogers. 

8.  Ethics,  one  hour  each  week  for  20  weeks,  total  20  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

9.  Conference  in  Dermatology,  two  hours  each  week  for  20  weeks,  total  40 

hours. 

Dr.  Washburn. 

10.  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases,  two  hours  each  week  for  20  weeks, 

total  40  hours. 

Dr.  Purdy. 

11.  Conference  in  Therapeutics,  two  hours  each  weeks  for  31  weeks,  total 

62  hours. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 


COURSES  IN  FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Post-mortems,  total  30  hours. 

Drs.  McJunkin,  Hopkinson,  Kristjansen. 

2.  Conference  in  Medicine,  three  hours  each  week  for  14  weeks,  total  42 

hours. 

Drs.  Ackermann,  Purtell,  Ernst. 

3.  Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  245  hours. 

Drs.  Warfield,  Patek,  Madison,  Stoddard. 

4.  Dispensary  service  in  Medicine,  30  hours  to  each  student. 

Drs.  Ruschhaupt,  Caffrey,  Caveney,  Mitchell,  Krueger. 

6.     Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital  in  Orthopedics  and  Pediatrics, 
total  95  hours. 

Drs.  Gaenslen,  Fellman. 

6.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  30  hours  to  each  student. 
Drs.   Boorse,   Fellman,  Gramling,  Kastner. 
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7.     Conference  in  Pediatrics,  one  hour  each  week  for  30  weeks,  total  30 
hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Fellman. 

8.  Conference  in  Nervous  Diseases,  two  hours  each  week  for  16  weeks, 

total  32  hours. 

Drs.  Becker,  Wegge. 

9.  Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  eight  hours  to  each  student. 

Dr.  Wegge. 

10.  Forensic  Medicine,  one  hour  each  week  for  16  weeks,  total  16  hours. 

Dr.  Cronyn. 

11.  Ethics,  one  hour  each  week  for  16  weeks,  total  16  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

12.  Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  12  hours  to  each  student. 

Drs.  Washburn,  Frankel,  Weidner. 

13.  Six  hours  elective  work  per  week  for  15  weeks,  total  for  each  student 

90  hours. 
These  courses  are  small  hospital  and  dispensary  clinics  to  sections  of 
students  not  over  10  in  number. 

1.  Diseases  of  Blood  and  Ductless  Glands. 

2.  Diseases  of  Respiratory  Organs. 

3.  Diseases  of  Alimentary  Tract  and  Metabolism. 

4.  Diagnostics  of  Internal  Medicine. 

6.  Infant  Feeding. 

•.     Nervous  Diseases. 

7.  Infectious  and  Eruptive  Diseases. 


9.  Occupational  Diseases. 

10.  Dermatology. 

11.  Venereal  Diseases. 

12.  History  of  Medicine. 

13.  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

General  Surgery — 

Professor:     A.  H.  Levings,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  County  Hospital:    J.  L.  Yates,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Experimental  and  Junior  Surgery:  Bernard  Francis  McGrath, 
A.M.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  L.  Norte,  M.D.,  E.  G.  Purtell,  M.D.,  H.  Reineking, 
M.D.,  H.  A.  Sifton,  M.D.,  L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D.,  W.  C.  F.  Witte, 
M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  M.  N.  Federspiel,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 
M.D.,  H.  T.  Kristjansen,  M.D.,  County  Hospital,  W.  L.  Le 
Cron,  M.D.,  E.  Quick,  M.D.,  F.  A.  Stratton,  M.D. 

Instructors:  E.  W.  Bentzien,  M.D.,  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  A.  Kremers, 
M.D.,  O.  R.  Lillie,  M.D.,  A.  A.  Mitten,  M.D.,  S.  M.  Mollinger, 
M.D. 

Genito-  Urinary — 

Professor :    D.  J.  Hayes,  M.D. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Associate  Professors:     F.  J.  Gaenslen,  M.D.,  F.  Mueller,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology — 

Professor :     J.  A.  Bach,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:     H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D.,  G.  F.  Zaun,  M.D. 

Instructors:    G.  I.  Hogue,  M.D.,  H.  E.  McBeath,  M.D.,  R.  J.  Muenzner,  M.D., 

E.  D.  Regan,  M.D. 
Assistants:     F.  J.  Lambeck,  M.D.,  G.  L.  Ross,  M.D. 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — 

Professor:     F.  Pfister,  M.D. 

Assistant   Professors:      S.    G.   Higgins,   M.D.,   C.   J.    Coffey,   M.D.,   A.   G. 

Kreutzer,  M.D. 
Instructors :     E.  F.  Bauer,  M.D.,  J.  E.  Guy,  M.D.,  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 
Instructor:     L.  J.  Friend,  M.D. 

Anaesthesia — 

Lecturer:    R.  P.  Peairs,  M.D. 

Roentgenology — 

Lecturer  and  Demonstrator:    0.  A.  H.  Fortier,  M.D. 
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SURGERY. 

The  course  in  surgery  begins  the  second  year  with  the  study  of  surgical 
principles  and  the  application  of  the  various  laboratory  branches  to  the 
subject.    Practical  work  in  minor  surgery. 

In  the  third  year  the  principles  of  surgery  are  practically  taught  on 
the  living  animal  and  applied  to  the  various  surgical  operations.  This 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  related  laboratory  procedures,  including  path- 
ology and  surgical  anatomy,  together  with  surgical  diagnosis.  The  aim 
during  this  period  is  to  construct  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  succeeding 
work  in  clinical  surgery.  Practical  experience  in  minor  surgery  is  amplified 
during  the  third  year. 

The  work  during  the  fourth  year  is  almost  wholly  clinical.  Here  again 
the  related  laboratory  branches  are  practically  applied.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  Senior  year  is  spent  by  the  student  as  clincal  clerk  in  sur- 
gery at  the  County  Hospital.  All  surgical  clinics  held  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  city  are  attended  by  the  students  in  sections  only,  thus  affording  suitable 
opportunity  for  close  observation  and  wide  practical  experience  in  assist- 
ance.   Senior  students  are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  free  dispensary. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  Bandaging,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examinations,  etc.  Eleven  weeks, 
total  22  hours. 

2.  Principles  of  Surgery;  11  weeks,  total  22  hours.    Dr.  Stratton  et  al. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  Conference  in  Surgery,  three  hours  a  week  for  11  weeks,  five  hours 
each  week  for  21  weeks.    Total  138  hours. 

2.  Experimental  operative  surgery,  illustrating  the  didactic  work  in 
above  course,  four  hours  each  week  for  21  weeks,  total  84  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath,  et  al. 

3.  Dispensary  service  in  Surgery,  total  to  each  student,  124  hours. 

Drs.  Kremers,  Bentzien,  Fuerstenau,  Mitten. 

4.  Conference  in  Genito-urinary  diseases,  two  hours  each  week  for  20 
weeks,  total  for  each  student,  40  hours. 

Dr.  Purdy. 

5.  Conference  in  Ophthalmology,  three  hours  each  week  for  ten  weeks, 
total  30  hours. 

Dr.  Heeb. 
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6.  Conference  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  two  hours  each  week  for  nine 
weeks,  18  hours. 

Drs.  Higgins,  Kreutzer. 

7.  Demonstrations  in  Roentgenology,  one  hour  each  week  for  11  weeks, 
11  hours. 

Dr.  Fortier. 

8.     Lecture  on  Anaesthetics,  one  hour  each  week  for  11  weeks,  total  11 
hours. 

Dr.  Peairs. 

9.  Conference  in  Orthopedics,  one  hour  each  week  for  nine  weeks,  total 
nine  hours. 

Dr.  Gaenslen. 

10.  Applied  Anatomy,  two  hours  each  week  for  11  weeks,  total  22 
hours. 

Drs.  Evans,  Le  Cron. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  Conferences  in  surgery,  total  45  hours. 

Drs.  Levings  and  Reineking. 

2.  Clinical  Clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  to  each  student,  06 

hours. 

Drs.  Yates,  Witte,  Reineking. 

3.  Dispensary  service  in  surgery  to  each  student,  30  hours. 

4.  Conference  in  Genito-urinary  Diseases  1  hour  each  week  for  16  weeks, 

total  16  hours. 

Dr.  Hayes. 

6.     Conference  in  Diseases  of  the  eye,  1  hour  each  week,  for  14  weeks,  total 
14  hours. 

Dr.  Zaun. 

6.  Conferences  in  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  1  hour  each  week  for  16 

weeks,  total  16  hours. 

Dr.   Coffey. 

7.  Conferences  in  Diseases  of  the  ear,  1  hour  each  week  for  14  weeks,  total 

14  hours. 

Dr.  Pfister. 
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8.     Six  hours  elective  work  per  week  for  15  weeks,  total  for  each  student,  90 
hours. 

This  work  will  be  given  as  small  hospital  and  dispensary  clinics  to  sec- 
tions from  1  to  10  students,  depending  on  size  of  class  and  subject  offered. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in: 

1.  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

2.  Fractures. 

3.  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

4.  Cystoscopy. 

6.  Eye  Diseases. 
t.    Refraction. 

7.  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Obstetrics — 

Professor:     R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors :     Frederick  Dollert,  M.D.,  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D.,  J.  H. 

Sure,  M.D. 
Instructors :     G.  W.  Neilson,  M.D.,  H.  F.  McCabe,  M.D. 

Gynecology — 

Associate  Professors:     Chester  M.  Echols,  M.D.,  Maurice  Henderson,  B.S., 

M.D. 
Assistant  Professor:     J.  Stanley  Thomas,  M.D. 
Instructors :    J.  J.  Burton,  M.D.,  B.  H.  Oberembt,  M.D.,  A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 

This  subject  will  be  taught  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  practical  exercises 
on  the  manikin,  demonstrations,  etc. 

THIRD    YEAR    COURSES. 

Conferences  and  quizzes  on  obstetrical  principles. 
Two  hours  per  week  for  31  weeks,  62  hours. 

Drs.  Roethke,  Dollert,  Gallogly,  Neilson. 

Third  year  students  are  called  to  attend  amphitheater  obstetrical  and  gyne- 
cological clinics  when  they  occur  outside  of  their  scheduled  hours. 

.Gynecology  Conference  and  Quiz  course,  2  hours  a  week  for  11  weeks,  22 
hours. 

Dr.  Henderson. 
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FOURTH    YEAR   COURSES. 

Conferences  on  Obstetrics,  one  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks,  16  hours. 
Drs.  Roethke  and  Sure. 

Practical  Obstetric  Demonstration,  one  hour  per  week  for  16  weeks,  16  hours. 

Dr.  Sure. 

Dispensary  Clinics  at  Trinity,  Misericordia  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals, 
wards  and  extramural  outpatient  obstetric  service.  Hours  indeter- 
minable. 

Dispensary  Course  in  Gynecology — 

Drs.  Echols,  Thomas,  Henderson,  Burton,  Yaffe. 

To  graduate,  students  must  have  six  obstetrical  cases  including  anti-partum 
and  postpartum  calls,  history  sheet  of  labor  fully  made  out,  and 
also  file  in  the  office  for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  six  certificates  of  having  activelf 
assisted  in  six  obstetrical  deliveries,  signed  by  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  case  and  countersigned  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Gynecology.    I  hour  per  week  for  30  weeks.    30  hours. 
Drs.  Echols  and  Thomas. 
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REGISTER   OF   STUDENTS. 

1915. 

Collegiate  Medical. 

Alton  Rieul  Altenhofen,  Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Floyd  William  Beutler,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Harry  Thomas  Callahan,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Harold  James  Cannon,  New  London,  Wis. 

Edgar  Joseph  Craite,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Charles  John  Crotier,  Eveleth,  Minn. 

Ray  Julian  Dalton,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Robert  Edward  Dyer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dominic  John  Gardetto,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alfred  Goodsitt,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elmer  Henry  Gramling,  Dausman,  Wis. 

Elgin  Halter,  Caledonia,  Wis. 

Walter  Melody  Kearns,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joseph  Martin  King,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  Joseph  Kane,  Lynxville,  Wis. 

Hugo  Marie  Kersten,  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Arlington  Colton  Krause,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Francis  Eugene  Konkowski,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Victor  Charles  Kulnick,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Harold  Bernard  Malloy,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Monroe  Mandel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Anthony  Charles  Mason,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nicholas  Mauel,  Ashford,  Wis. 

Francis  Edward  McDermott,  Portage,  Wis. 

Paul  J.  Niland,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  James  O'Hara,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Louis  O'Malley,  Ewen,  Mich. 

Isadore  Reifenrath,  Wynot,  Neb. 

Albert  Andrew  Scheller,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Victor  Joseph  Taugher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  Francis  Wilkinson,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Harry  Otto  Zurheide,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Freshman  Class. 

Clarence  Henry  Baumgart,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Roger  Martin  Bissekumer,  Rockford,  111. 
Robert  Omro  Brunkhorst,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Julius  Henrv  Cart,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Carter  Neville  Colbert,  Racine,  Wis. 
Hubert  Augustine  Devine,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Roy  Theodore  Hansen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
T.  Charles  Hemmingsen,  Racine,  Wis. 
Arch.  John  Hood,  Milwaukee, 
Felix  Andrew  Jaworski,  Glassport,  Pa- 
Frederick  William  Jones,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Harry  Clinton  Ladewig,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
John  William  Lane,  Madison,  Wis. 
Charles  Leasum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Robert  Nels  Leasum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Alfred  Nicholas  Merten,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Oscar  Steinon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Edward  Perry  Vaughn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Samuel  Vachitinsky,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
George  Lynn  Weaver,  Antigo,  Wis. 
Benjamin  Peter  Wolfe,  Richfield,  Wis. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Lyman  Edwin  Dockery,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
John  Daniel  Gillis,  Deerbrook,  Wis. 
Harry  Hartwig  Heiden,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Leo  Aloysius  Hoffman,  Campbellsport,  Wis. 
Timothy  J.  Howard,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Benno  Florence  Koch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Charles  Dye  Martin,  Davenport,  la. 
Otis  William  Maercklein,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Byron  Lewis  Robinson,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Edward  Raymond  Ryan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gerald  Augustine  Sullivan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
William  Edward  Wegge,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Junior   Class. 

Ladislaus  Adamkiewicz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ira  A.  Abrahamson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Emmett  Dunn  Angell,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
John  Fredolph  Alden,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rudolph  Edward  Boldt,  Calhoun,  Wis. 
Rudolph  J.  Berghoff,  Fort  Wayne,  Wis. 
Charles  J.  Becker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Roderick  Martin  Campbell,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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Paul  Mather  Clifford,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
John  Patrick  Canavan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Vincent  Chiponzian,  Nagcarlan  Laguna,  P.  I. 
Alexander  Aloysius  Drill,  Princeton,  Wis. 
Arthur  William  Dahlstrom,  Winnebago,  Minn. 
Martin  Fred.  DuFrenne,  Middleton,  Wis. 
Edwin  Charles  Ebert,  Marion,  Wis. 
Samuel  Nathan  Franklin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Silvain  Joseph  Francois,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
William  Carl  Felton,  Neenah,  Wis. 
William  James  Fleming,  Nashotah,  Wis. 
Arthur  Floyd  Fritchen,  Franksville,  Wis. 
Frank  Stanislaus  Fischer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Frank  Willis  Gobar,  Muscoda,  Wis. 
Fabian  J.  Gosin,  Luxemburg,  Wis. 
George  S.  Gunderson,  Kensington,  Minn. 
Joseph  Henry  Hardgrove,  Manawa,  Wis. 
George  Henry  Hoffman,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Arthur  Theodore  Johnson,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Forest  Charles  Kracaw,  Telluride,  Colo. 
Gilbert  Horace  Larson,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 
Thomas  Francis  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
William  Joseph  McKillip,  Marshall,  Tex. 
John  E.  Mulsow,  Chicago,  111. 
Francis  Peter  Neis,  Juneau,  WTis. 
Lawrence  Henry  Oliver,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Russell  Edwin  Olsen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ralph  Otto  Peterson,  Waupaca,  Wic. 
Walter  Conrad  Roth,  Lewiston,  Minn. 
George  Gray  Rieckhoff,  Malwiukee,  Wis. 
Frank  John  Schubert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Nicholas  Arnold  Sholtes,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Orlando  Peter  Schoofs,  Malone,  Wis. 
Leander  Peter  Stamm,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hugo  Paul  Siekert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Carl  0.  Schaefer,  Racine,  Wis. 
Andrew  Sivertsen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dexter  Hathaway  Witte,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Margarete  Dorothy  Wermerskirchen,  Iona,  Minn. 

Senior  Clasa. 

Carlton  Haworth  Andrew,  Platteville,  Wis. 
John  Edwin  Armitage,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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John  E.  Boland,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lester  Eastwood  Beringer,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Emmett  William  Bowen,  Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Hans  Bakke,  St.  James,  Minn. 

Willis  Vincent  Buckley,  Hartford,  Wis. 

William  E.  Buckley,  Rock  Elm,  Wis. 

Robert  F.  Braun,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Thomas  Abraham  Boger,  Aurora,  111. 

James  George  Conley,  Darlington,  Wis. 

John  N.  Doyle,  Highland,  Wis. 

Quincy  H.  Danforth,  Omro,  Wis. 

Paul  C.  Dierschke,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  R.  Doctor,  Hawarden,  Iowa. 

Robert  Lester  Eagan,  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Leo  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Victor  G.  Foley,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frederick  William  Franchere,  Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Earl  Johnston  Frost,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Daniel  Frederick  Hudek,  Highland,  Wis. 

John  William  Hansen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lawrence  N.  Host,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

George  Joseph  Juckem,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Alvin  John  Kistler,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thomas  F.  Laughlin,  Cato,  Wis. 

Louis  Mark,  Ironwood,  Mich. 

Samuel  Robert  Mitchell,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

John  J.  Minahan,  Hilbert,  Wis. 

Stanley  L.  My  re,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frederick  H.  Neher,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Edmund  H.  Niesen. 

Wilfred  G.  Riopell,  Argyle,  Minn. 

John  Edward  Rueth,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Ulrich  Senn,  Campbellsport,  Wis. 

John  William  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clarence  N,  Sonnenburg,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Jacob  Henry  Terlinden,  Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Edward  L.  Tharinger,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stuart  Johnston  Trowbridge,  Washburn,  Wis. 

William  Von  der  Weyer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  Edward  Whalen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Henry  C.  WTiger,  Mabel,  Minn. 

Anthony  B.  Zwaska. 
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GRADUATES  MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE. 

Class  of  1913. 


Lillian  Alma  Arendale 
Robert  J.  Bach,  M.A. 
Edward  F.  Barta 
Charles  Blankenhorn 
William  Roy  Bridgman 
Francis  J.  Broghammer 
Errol  Vane  Baumbaugh,  A.M. 
Bruno  B.  Brunke 
Theodore  Burbach 
Clair  R.  Cannon 
Bernard  F.   Corbett 
Cornelius  J.  Corcoran 
Paul  J.  Dailey 
Frederick   C.   Dehne 
Richard  A.  Dehmel 
George  P.  Dempsey 
Byron  E.  Dixon 
C.  Harwood  Dodge 
Richard  A.  Dreyer 
Roy  Cameron  Dripps 
Urban  J.  Durner 
Samuel  de  Nosaquo 
Adolph  E.  de  Tumcq 
Garrett  J.  Flanagan 
Alexander  J.  Froelich 
William  J.  Ganser 


George  F.  Goggins 
Charles  R.  Gough 
John  E.  Hanko 
Mary  E.  Hanko 
James  F.  Hanna 
Edwin  P.  Hayes 
Leo  A.  Hilger,  B.S. 
John  G.  Hirschboeck 
Benjamin  H.  Holmes 
William  L.  Howell 
Raymond  D.  Jamieson 
Joseph  A.  Kelly 
John  T.  Klein 
Hector  G.  Lareau,  B.S. 
Osville  R.  Lillie 
Erwin  G.  Linkman 
Albert  C.  Lundgren 
John  A.  MacDonald 
Thomas  E.  Mackedon 
Stillwell  G.  Meany 
David  D.  Mehigan 
Maximilian  W.  Moeller 
Edmond  I.  Moquin 
Charles  F.  McCusker 
William  J.  McLaughlin 
Leo  T.  McNicholas 


Yousouf  J.  Nabhan 

Ahmad  Nashat 

Raymond  N.  Nelson 

Francis  W.  Pfisterer 

Matthias  N.  Pitz,  B.S. 

Arthur  A.  Pleyte 

Vincent  T.  Poole 

John  J.  Ryan 

William  J.  Ryan 

Anthony  L.  Schemmer 

Joseph  P.  Schlaikowski,  A.B. 

Floyd  E.  Shearer 

Henry  C.  Stolz 

Clement  Suffrin 

Joseph  Suffrin 

Henry  A.  Sullivan 

John  T.  Sullivan 

Walter  L.  Taft 

George  E.  Towle 

Michael  J.  Trock 

John  E.  Twohig 

David  N.  Walters 

Daisy  Grace  Wolcott,  B.S. 

Eugene  A.  Westernhage* 

John  T.  Whitty 

John  P.  Zohlen,  A.B. 


Silvester  Allen 
Bernard  Bendixen 
Alfred  Busse 
Elmer  Carberry 
Clarence  Del  Marcelle 
John  Docter 
Francis  Dolan 
Conrad  Dovre,  B.S. 
Francis  Elias 
Erwin  Fitz,  B.S. 
Ernst  Hafemeister 
William  Hanley 
John  Heraty 
James  Johnson 
Raymond  Kenney,  B.S. 


Class  of  1914. 

Edward  Kerscher 
Ernest  Kersten 
Eugene  Knox 
Frederick  Korthali 
William  Krebs 
Henry  Krohn 
Francis  La  Piana 
John  Mahoney 
Peter  Majerus 
Edward  Malloy 
Cristobal  Manalang 
Francis  Marshall 
Joseph  Mountain 
Edward   Murphy 


Edmund  Neumann 
Clifford  Oulette 
Robert  Peschman 
Beauford  Pippin 
Ralph  Quinn 
Murray  Randall 
Henry  Ransom 
George  Ross 
Henry  Sargent 
John  Schneider,  B.S. 
Arthur  Stueck 
Joseph  Sullivan 
Henry  Weber,  B.S. 
Raymond  Wenker,  D.D.S. 
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Class  Of  1915. 


Carlton  H.  Andrews 
John  E.  Armitage 
Hans  Bafeke 
Lester  E.  Beringer 
John  E.  Boland 
Emmet  W.  Bowen 
Thomas  A.  Boger 
Robert  F.  Braun 
William  E.  Buckley 
Willis  V.  Buckley 
James  G.  Conley 
Quincy  H.  Danforth 
John  A.  Boehm 
John  N.  Doyla 
William  R.  Doctor 


Paul  C.  Dierschke 
Robert  L.  Eagan 
I.eo  R.  Fitzgerald 
Victor  G.  Foley 
Frederick  W.  Franchere 
Earl  J.  Frost 
John  W.  Hansen 
Lawrence  N.  Host 
Daniel  F.  Hudek 
George  J.  Juckem 
Alvin  J.  Kistler 
Thomas  F.  Loughlin 
Louis  Mark 
John  J.  Minahan 
Robert  S.  Mitcheli 


Stanley  L.  Myra 
Fred  H.  Neher 
Edmond  H.  Niesen 
Wilfred  G.  Riopell 
John  E.  Rueth 
Ulrich  Senn 
John  W.  Smith 
Clarence  Sonnenberg 
Jacob  H.  Terlinden 
Edward  L.  Tharinger 
Stuart  J.  Trowbridge 
William  VonderWeyar 
Henry  C.  Wiger 
George  E.  Whalen 
Anthony  B.  Zwaska 
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GRADUATES     MILWAUKEE      MEDICAL     COLLEGE,     AFFILIATED 
WITH    MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY. 


Class  of  1912. 


Francis  Babcoek 
Clarence  W.  Batchelet 
Lester  M.  Brooks 
L.  Irving  Condit 
Earl  H.  Corry 
John  A.  Cox 
A.  Leigh  Curtin 
Leo  J.  Dretzka 
Francis  J.  Erdlitz 
Robert  H.  Fagerstrom 
Robert  E.  Fitzgerald 
Silverio  Garcia 
W.  Herbert  Graebner 
Arthur  L.  Haight 
William  Harris 
Thomas  F.  Higgins,  A.B. 
Henry  W.  Housely 
Edward  J.  Hynes 
Robert  D.  Jamieson 
Joseph  V.  Jesion 
W.  A.  Joseph 
A.  J.  Kampmeier 
George  F.  King 
Judd  H.  Kirkham 
Arthur  J.  Klint 


Franklin  W.  Lehmann 
Frederick  C.  Liebert 
W.  C.  Maas 
Norman  McBeath 
Patrick  G.  McCabe 
Matthias  McGarty 
Earl  F.  McGrath 
Roderick  F.  McHugh 
Murdock  F.  MacRae,  D.D.8. 
George  F.  Murphy 
Aloysius  F.  Machtwey 
Philip  R.  Noe 
W.  Edward  Reid 
George  W.  Reis 
Elmer  A.  Rowley 
Louis  H.  Ruttenberg 
Victor  C.  Sutterling,  B.8. 
Urban  H.  Schlueter 
William  H.  Schnell 
Victor  J.  Shippy 
Robert  Thackery 
John  B.  Thompson 
Inland  M.  Trump 
Francis  B.  Van  Wormer 
Reginald  J.  White. 
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GRADUATES,  M.  M.  CM.  U. 


AJlen,  0.  F.,   '00 Middleton,  Wis. 

Arnold,  F.  W.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Addleman,  I.  M.,   '06 Wausau,  Wis. 

Andrae,  R.  W.,   '07 Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Anderson,  C.  M.,  '11.  .  .Wild  Rose,  Wis. 

Brenizer,  R.  C,  '95 Beach,  N.  Dak. 

Brown,  G.  V.  I.,   '95.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barnstein,  J.  E.,   '96.  .  .Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Broche,  A.  H.,  '96 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Beulow,  R.  C,    '97.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brenckle,  J.  F.,   '97 Kulm,   N.  Dak. 

Beeker,  W.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bowen,  C.  F.,  '97. Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Bruess,  J.  W.,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Binger,  8.  G Deceased 

Baker,  G.  R.,  '00 Tomahawk,  Wis. 

Boden,  J.  E.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bours,  T.  R.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brehm,  H.  J.,  '01 Racine,  Wis. 

Brown,  J.  F.,  '01 Janesville,  Wis. 

Bacon,  R.  F.,  '02 Kenosha,  Wis. 

Betcher,  W.  F.,  '02 Marion,  Wis. 

Belding,  G.  H.,  '03.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brown,  W.  H.,  r03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Butler,  F.  A.,  '03 Menomonee,  Wis. 

Bell,  W.  R.,  '04 Marinette,  Wis. 

Bellin,  J.  J.,  '04 Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Borchardt,  A.  L.  C,   '05... New  London 

Bingham,  J.  E.,  '05 Viroqua,  Wis. 

Baird,  V.,   '05 Juda,  Wis. 

Barnstein,  C.  H.,  '06 Newton,  Wis. 

Berger,  A.  J.,   '06 Germany 

Bender,  J.  L.,  '07.  .  .  .Luxembourg,  Wis. 

Bergner,  O.  L.,  '08 Fredonia,  Wis. 

Bachinski,  L.,  *08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beyer,  A.  G.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bowyer,  C.  H.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Borglund,   Chas.,   '10 Deceased 

Burton,  J.  J.,   '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bowen,  H.  P.,  '10. Johnson's  Creek,  Wis. 

Bartley,  G.  C,  '10 Escanaba,  Mich. 

Brey,  P.  F.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baranowski,  S.  A.,  '10.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blaine,  E.  S.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cohn,  A.  H.,  '96 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carlin,  A.  N.,  '97 Deceased 

Ooerper,  E.  E.,  '97 Fredonia,  Wis. 

Campbell,  W.  B.,  '98.  .Menomonee  Falls 

Coakley,  W.  B.,   '98 Chicago,  111. 

Conrad,  J.  J.,  '00 Suring,  Wis. 

Conover,  W.  J.,   '00 Evart,  Mich. 

Corry,  F.  M.,  '00 Menasha,  Wis. 


Casey,  M.,  '01 Almond,  Wis. 

Chloupek,  C.  J.,  '01.  .  .  .Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Caldwell,  H.,    '01 Ridgeland,  Wis. 

Christensen,  J.  W.,   '02 ..  .Kendall,  Wis. 

Crisman,  E.  S.,  '02 Almena,  Wis. 

Crane,  M.  C,  '02 Osseo,  Wis. 

Crane,  L.  H.,  '03. Dorchester,  Wis. 

Crown,  F.  A.  C,   '06.  .North  Lake,  Wis. 

Cassels,  G.  S.,  '07.Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

Calkins,  H.  J.,   '07 Shawano,  Wis. 

Caughey,  O.  R.,  '07 Genoa  Jet.,  Wis. 

Cottingham,  M.  D.  '07. Scales  Mound,  111. 

Crikelair,  F.  L.,   '08... Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Charbonneau,  E.,  '09 Superior,  Wis. 

Christensen  F.  C.   '08 Racine  Wis. 

Cary  E.  C.  '10 Reedsville  Wis. 

Cox  F.  E.  *10 Milwaukee  Wis. 

Curtin  J.  J.,  '10 Wabeno,  Wis. 

Cornwall,  W.  B.,  '11 Trego,  Wis. 

Cary,  W.  S.,  '11 Darlington,  Wis. 

Clancy,  W.  J.,   '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carroll,  J.  J.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Campbell,  E.  J.,  '11 Sullivan,  Wis. 

Dewey,  G.  W.,   '96 Fairmont,  Minn. 

DeHond,  J.  G.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davelaar,  G.  W.,  '97.  .  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Dries,  Jos.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Decker,  G.  H.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Decker,  C.  O.,  '01 Crandon,  Wis. 

Dryer,  J.  W.,  '01 Deceased 

Davis,  F.  C,   '02 Janesville,  Iowa 

Dickinson,  G.  G.  H.,' 03. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DeMers,  J.  J.,  '03 Cassville,  Wis. 

Differt,  O.  C,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dockery,  C.  A.  S.,  '03.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dahl,  L.  A.,  '04 Stanley,  Wis. 

Dorpat,  L.,  '05 Oakwood,  Wis. 

Dettman,   C.  A.,   '05 Burke,  Idaho 

Daniels,  J.  L.,   '05 Rozellville,  Wis. 

Dohearty,  W.  H.,  '07 Pound,  Wis. 

Drozniakiewicz,  L.  J.,   '07.  .  .Milwaukee 

DeCock,  J.  L.,  '07 Leeman,  Wis. 

Dougherty,  J.  S.,   '08 Lena,  Wis. 

Dube,  F.  D.,  '08 Amassa,  Mich. 

DeWane,  J.  C,  509 Royceville,  Wis. 

Doern,  R.  E.,  '09 .  .  .  .  Stockbridge,  Wis. 
Dady,  E.  E.,  '10.  ..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Draper,  M.  H.,  '10.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dach,  J.  L.,  '11 Minneapolis,  Min». 

Dana,  A.  C,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ehlman,  F.  H.,  '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elliott,  R.  S.,  '01 Laona,  Wis. 
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Hikner,  W.  T.,  '01 Hemingford,  Neb. 

Evert,  F.  V.,   '03 Retreat,  Wis. 

Elliott,  E.  S.,  '05 Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Edwards,  W.  A.,  '08.  .  .  .La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Edwards,  P.  C,  '09 Amassa,  Mich. 

Egloff,  L.  W.,  '10.  .  .Elkhart  Lake,  Wis. 

Ennis,  S.  A.  J.,  '10.  .  .  .  Shullsburg,  Wis. 

Elvis,  E.  B.,  '10 Medford,  Wis. 

Earles,  W.  W.,  '10..Pt.  Crescent,  Wash. 

Ellsworth,  C.  G.,  '11.  .  .Lone  Rock,  Wis. 

Fleischer,  R.  J.,   '95.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frankson,  B.,   '96 Rugby,  N.  Dak. 

Fromen,  E.  T.,  '97.  .  .New  Britain,  Conn. 

Frew,  J.  W.,   '99 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fowle,  I.  H.,  '00 S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Francis,  J.  H.,  '00 Bloomer,  Wis. 

Farnsworth,  A.  L.,   '00.  .  .Baraboo,  Wis. 

Farrell,  T.  P.  E.,  '01 Seneca,  Wis. 

Fuller,  C.  O.,   '01 Stratford,  Wis. 

Fulton,  H.  A.,  '01 Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Ford,  A.  M.,  '02 Windsor,  Wis. 

Frank,  J.  H.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fisher,  S.,   '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flatley,  M.  A.,  '03 Antigo,  Wis. 

Federman,  E.  H.,   '03.  .  .Plainfield,  Wis. 

Farnham,  C.  R.,   '04.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fuller,  M.  H.,  '04 Bonduel,  Wis. 

Froney,  M.  A.,  '04 Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Friend,  L.  J.,  '05 Abbottsford,  Wis. 

France,  J.  J.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Farrell,  F.  R.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frey,  G.  R.,  '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Friedrich,  R.  O.,  '06.  ..Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Foster,  R.  F.,  '07 Racine,  Wis. 

Flatley,  T.  J.,  '08 Antigo,  Wis. 

Floew,  A.  T.,  '10.  .Minnewaukon,  N.  D. 
Federspiel,  M.  N.,  '10.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feehter,  F.  J.,  '10 St.  Ann's,  Wis. 

Flancher,  L.  H.,  '10.  .  .New  Butler,  Wis. 

Fuller,  J.  D.,  '10 Linton,  N.  Dak. 

Frawley,  R.  M.,  '10 Wausau,  Wis. 

Fitzpatrick,  M.  L.,  '11.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fortier,  C.  A.  H.,  '11 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Foley,  L.  J.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fleischmann,   C.  B.,   *11.  ..  .Minneapolis 

Gudex,  V.  A.,  '95 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gilberson,  P.  C,  '95 .  .  .Fennimore,  Wis. 
GroBskopf,  E.  C,  '97.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Goette,  W.  L.,   '98 Deceased 

Garner,  H.  L.,  '01 Bundy,  Wis. 

Guttman,  P.,  '02 Kellnersville,  Wis. 

Ooetsch,  H.  F.,  '03 Deceased 


Gotham,  L.  E.,  '03.  .Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Grotjan,  W.  F.,   '04.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Griswold,  F.  L.,  '05.  .  .Bloom  City,  Wis. 

Gramling,  J.  J.,  '05.  .  .St.  Martins,  Wis. 

Garner,  C.  E.,  '06 Linden,  Wis. 

Greenberg,  O.  W.,  '08.  .  .New  York  City 

Greulich,  CD.,   '08 Sussex,  Wis. 

Gillette,  H.  E.,   '08.  .  .Packwaukee,  Wis. 

Gillick,  L.  D.,  '09 Pulaski,  Wis. 

Griswold,  C.  M.,  '10 Viola,  Wis. 

Griswold,  G.  W.,   '10 Melrose,  Wis. 

Goetsch,  O.  F„  '11 Hustisford,  Wis. 

Gilman,  E.  L.,  '11 Oakfield,  Wis. 

Henslin,  A.  E.,  '95 LeRoy,  Minn. 

Hall,  J.  S.,  '97 Deceased 

Hanson,  W.  C,  '97 North  Cape,  Wis. 

Hopkinson,  L.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond,  F.  W.,  '98.  .  .  .Wyocena,  Wis. 

Haggerty,  E.  F.,   '98.  ..  .Excelsior,  Wis. 

Hansberry,  P.  H.,  *00.  .  .Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Hurth,  O.  J.,   '01 Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Hobart,  J.  P.,   '01 State  Line,  Wis. 

Hopkinson,  D.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heitman,   W.,    '02 Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Hummel,  W.  J.,  '02 Ableman,  Wis. 

Houser,  M.  A.,  '03 Arapahoe,  Neb. 

Haubrick,  H.  J.,  '03 Vandyne,  Wis. 

Hilger,  F.  W.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hansen,  J.,   '04 Glenbeulah,  Wis. 

Heffron,  J.  J.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Higgins,  F.  G.,  '04 Melrose,  Wis. 

Hilger,  C.  H.,  '04 West  Bend,  Iowa 

Hutchinson,  J.  L.,  '05.  .  .  .Seattle,  Wash. 
Hansbury,  J.  S.,   '05.  .  .  . Wonewoc,  Wis. 

Hayes,  R.  E.,  '05 Channing,  Mich. 

Hoyer,   A.  A.,    '06 Randolph,  Wis. 

Hayward,  H.,  '08 Darby,  Mont. 

Holt,  G.  H.,  '08.  .  .  .Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Herner,  W.  L.,  '08 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Helland,  G.  M.,  '08.  Spring  Grove,  Minn. 
Hirschboeck,  F.  J.,  '08.  .Hibbing,  Minn. 

Hill,  R.  W.,  '08 Garrisonville,  Va. 

Hegner,  G.  T.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hommel,  W.  J.,  '09.  .  .  .Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Houg,  H.  T.,  '10 Racine,  Wis. 

Harvey,  J.  R.,  '10.  . .  . Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Hymer,  G.  O.,  '10.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hickey,  R.  E.,  '10 Wausau,  Wis. 

Hager,  F.  J.,  '11 Fredonia,  Wis. 

Holtan,  Theodore,  '11 Minneapolis 

Howell,  E.  C,  '11 Albion,  Wis. 

Hake,  C.  B.,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Hugo,  D.  G.,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ingerson,  C.  A.,  '10 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jones,  C.  S.,  '96 Williston,  N.  D. 

Jones,  P.  J.,  '97 Hillsboro,  Wis. 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  '98 Portage,  Wis. 

Johnson,  J.  L.,   '02.  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joslin,  O.  W.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jackson,  F.  A.,  '05 Eldorado,  Wis. 

Jennings,  E.  S.,  '09 ....  Spokane,  Wash. 
Johnson,  6.  L.,   '10.  .  .Newf olden,  Minn. 

Jenss,  Meta,  '11 Appleton,  Wis. 

Jefferson,  J.  A.,  '11.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kelly,  W.  C,  '97 Flint,  Mich. 

Kruel,  D.  G.,   '97 Davenport,  Iowa 

Kleinhans,  F.  A.,   '97.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Klemm,  P.  E.,  '98 Deceased 

Klemm,  L.  F.,   '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kossat,  C.  R.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kreul,  W.  C,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Koeppel,  G.  W.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kleinhans,  F.  A.,  '02.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Knauf,  N.  J.,  '04 Chilton,  Wis. 

Kelley,  F.  L.,  '05 Merrill,  Wis. 

Kelley,  J.  M.,  '05.  . . Cato,  Wis. 

Kenney,  G.  F.,  '06 Thiensville,  Wis. 

Kaysen,  Ralph,   '07 Plymouth,  Wis. 

Kettelhut,  E.  J.,  '07. .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kissinger,   C.   A.,    '07.  .Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Koch,  M.  J.,  '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kersten,  N.  M.,  '07 Depere,  Wis. 

Krygier,  A.  A.,   '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kenney,  J.  F.,  '08 East  Troy,  Wis. 

Kerner,  C.  A.,  '10 Berlin,  Wis. 

Kulig,  A.  H.,  '10 Hancock,  Mich. 

Koehler,  J.  P.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kelly,  J.  V.,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Kenney,  M.  J.,  '11 Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  C.  C,  '11.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kennedy,  R.  R.,  '11.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lambeck,  F.  J.,  '97.  .  .  .Kewaskum,  Wis. 

Leinfelder,  H.  P.,   '97 Deceased 

Lyon-Campbell,  A.  F.,   '98. Dunbar,  Wis. 

Luchsinger,  S.  C,  '98 Deceased 

Leland,  A.  M.,  '00 Whitewater,  Wis. 

Ladewig,  A.  W.,   '00.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Loops,  W.  A.,   '00 Austin,   Colo. 

Lando,  D.  H.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lawler,  T.  S.,  '01 Lyndon,  Wis. 

Lemmer,  G.  N.,   '01 Spooner,  Wis. 

Loomis,  E.  A.,  '01.  .Emerald  Grove,  Wis. 

Ludwig,  F.,  '02 Waukegan,  111. 

Levin,  H.  E.,  '04.  .  .Spring  Valley,  Wis. 


Legatt,  J.  S.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lewis,  N.  H.,   '05 McDonald,  Kane. 

Lohr,  W.  C,  '05 Deceased 

Lunz,  J.  J.,   '05 Odessa,  Wash. 

Lawler,  C.  F.,   '07 Hilbert,  Wis. 

Laughlin,  J.  T.,  '08.  .  .  .Dorchester,  Wis. 

Liepe,  A.  B.,   '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lawler,  G.  W.,  '08 Sussex,  Wis. 

Lambach,  J.  A.,  '09.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Liefert,  W.  C,  '09.  .  .  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Ludwig,  O.  P.,  '09.  .  .Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Lynch,  Elizabeth  A.,   '10. Winona,  Minn. 

Lyons,  W.  M.,  '11 Eden,  Wis. 

Loughlin,  D.  H.,  '11 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lackey,  H.  M.,   '11 Lincoln,  111. 

May,  G.  W.,  '95.  .  .8.  Manchester,  Conn. 
Machleith,  A.  H.,  '96.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Millard,  F.  D.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maercklein,  O.  C,  '97.  .  .  .Adams,  Minn. 
Maercklein,  F.  W.,  '97.  .Ashley,  N.  Dak. 
Morgenroth,  H.  W.,  '97 .  .Oshkosh,  Wis. 
May,   W.  H.,    '97...  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Morton,  J.  E.,   '97 Elmwood,  Wis. 

Mecum,  J.  M.,   '98 Bagley,  Wis. 

Moore,  G.  W.,  '98 Munger,  Mich. 

Markey,  F.  F.,   '98 Seattle,  Wash. 

Meany,  J.  E.,  '98 Manitowoc,  Wis. 

McCorkle,  S.  C,  '98... West  Allis,  Wis. 
McWowell,  A.  J., '98. Soldiers  Grove,  Wis. 

Martin,  M.  C,   '99 Deceased 

Muckerheide,  A.  J.,  '00.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McDougall,  G.  T.,  '00. Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Maxon,  F.  S.,  '00 Osseo,  Wis. 

Mcintosh,  E.  M.,  '00.  .  .  .Waupaca,  Wis. 

Mason,  G.  F.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Malone,  J.  F.,  '02 West  Allis,  Wis. 

Meyst,  C.  H.,  '02 Burlington,  Wis. 

Miller,  W.  J.,  '02 LaValle,  Wis. 

Murphy,  E.,   '03 N.  Crandon,  Wis. 

Maercklein,  E.  H.,  '03.. Ashley,  N.  Dak. 
Maercklein,  A.  G.,' 03. Spring  Valley.N.D. 
Maercklein,  I.  R.,  '03.  .  .  .Oakes,  N.  Dak. 
Martens,  W.  A.,   '03. New  Holstein,  Wis. 

Messmer,  C.,   '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McHugh,  F.  W.,  '03.  .  .Ontonagon,  Mich. 
Maxam,  M.,   '04.  .  .  Schlesingerville,  Wis. 

McBeath,  H.  F.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manhoff,  L.  J.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miller,  D.  0.,  '05 Patch  Grove,  Wis. 

Moray,  R.  D.  C,  '05 Manawa,  Wis. 

MacCollum,  C.  L.  R.,'05.Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 
Mieding,  A.  E.,  '06.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wi*. 
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Melzer,  P.,  '06 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Merrill,  W.  G.,  '06.  .Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Maes,  0.  G.,  '07 Kimberley,  Wis. 

Munroe,  J.  D.,  '08 Detroit,  Mich. 

Morton,  H.  H.,   '08 Cobb,  Wis. 

Marquis,  A.  J.,  '08.  .  .  .Wausaukee,  Wis. 
McCabe,  J.  M.,   '08... Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Mueller,  A.  F.,  '08 McHenry,  111. 

McCullough,  M.  A.,  '09.  .Parsons,  Kans. 
Montgomery,  A.,   '09 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Munden,  R.  E.,  '09 Victor,  Iowa 

Murphy,  W.  J.,  '09.  .Leavenworth,  Kan. 
McGrath,  Jas.,  '10.  .  .S.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Monteith,  Geo.,  '10.  .  .Hazelton,  N.  Dak. 
McCarthy,  W.  R.,  '11.  .  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

McDowell,  J.  P.,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Martin,   E.  T„   '11 Duluth,  Minn. 

May,  0.  E.,   '11 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Maercklein,  B.  W.,  '11 .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Metcalf,  D.  D.,  '11.  ...  .Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Notbohm,  W.  R.,   '98.  .  .  .Dousman,  Wis. 

Nelson,  A.  L.,  '03 Racine,  Wis. 

Nelson,  W.  V.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  A.  N.,  '07 Clear  Lake,  Wis. 

Nugent,  L.  M.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Niemann,   A.  C,   '08 ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  D.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nielson,  G.  W.,   '09.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oatway,  W.  H.,  '97 Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Overbaugh,  J.  H.,   '98.  .  .Hartland,  Wis. 

O'Brien,  W.  T.,   '00 Mauston,  Wis. 

O'Brien,  H.  N.,   '00 Darien,  Wis. 

O'Donovan,  T.  W.,   '07. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Owens,  W.  H.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Partridge,  O.  F.,   '96 Mattoon,  Wis. 

Phipps,  F.  J.,   '96 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peehn,  F.  G.,  '00 Corliss,  Wis. 

Peterson,  G.,  '01 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Panetti,  E.  J.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peterson,  N.  A.,  '01 .  Soldiers  Grove,  Wis. 

Peterson,  W.  J.,  '02 Chicago,  111. 

Prill,  H.  F.,   '02 Augusta,  Wis. 

Potter,  R.  P.,  '03 Auburndale,  Wis. 

Parke,  W.  B.,  '03.. Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

Powless,  J.  A.,  '04 Oneida,  Wis. 

Preussing,  H.  F.,  '05 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Peters,  H.  A.,    '06.  .  .Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Pfeil,  R.  C,  '08 Mattoon,  Wis. 

Potts,  W.  A.,  '08 Lansing,  111. 

Pratt,  E.  C,  '08 Casco,  Wis. 

Paschen,  J.  G.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Palmer,  B.  F.,  '09 Cudahy,  Wis. 


Pratt,  M.,  '09 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perkins,  J.  R.,  '10.  .  .McGregor,  N.  Dak. 

Prill,  J.  H.,  '10 Bloomer,  Wis. 

Quin,  J.  F.,   '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rasmussen,  J.  W.,  '98 Deceased 

Regan,  E.  D.,    '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rheingans,  G.  H.,    '98 Deceased 

Ross,  P.  W.,  '98 Granton,  Wis. 

Reynolds,  N.  W.,   '98 Deceased 

Ragan,  W.  J.,  '98 Shawano,  Wifl. 

Ray,  C.  F.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,  E.  E.,  '00 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Ridgeway,  J.  H.,  '00.  .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Reinert,  E.  N.,  '02 Cleveland,  Wis. 

Rigby,  E.  D.,  '02 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rock,  A.  A.,   '02 Bancroft,  Wis. 

Rice,  E.  M.,  '03 Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Roan,  M.  W.,  '03 Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Riehl,  F.  W.,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ryan,  D.  J.,  '03 Algoma,  Wis. 

Radloff,  A.  D.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rupp,  P.  H.,   '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Russell,  H.  C,  '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rosenheimer,  M.  H.,' 08  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rea,  J.  L.,  '08 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ragan,  W.  F.,  '08 Gresham,  Wis. 

Reeves,  S.  T.,  '08 Tomah,  Wis. 

Russell,  F.  G.,  '10 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rheineck,  A.  F.,   '10.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ries,  T.  O.,   '11 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rutherford,  W.  C,  '11.. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Remington,  P.  A.,  '11 .  .Missoula,  Mont. 
Raiter,  F.  W.  S.,   '11 .  .Deerwood,  Minn. 

Rehorst,  J.  J.,  '11 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sala,  O.  P.,  '97 Davenport,  Iowa 

Sidler,  A.  C,  '97 Cudahy,  Wis. 

Sidler,  E.  M.,   '97 Cudahy,  Wis. 

Schwalbeck,  C.  G.,   '97.  ..  .Juneau,  Wis. 

Strauss,  F.  H.,  '97 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Savage,  J.  L.,  '97 Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Schlaeger,  H.  H.,  '98.  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Schmeling,  A.  F.,   '98.  .  .Columbus,  Wis. 

Sutherland,  A.,   '00 Juda,  Wis. 

Sutherland,  J.,  '00.  .  .Great  Bend,  Kans. 

Schwarz,  S.  G.,  '00 Chili,  Wis. 

Schmit,  F.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stanley,  W.  S.,  '00.  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seelman,  J.  J.,  '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Segelke,  F.  C,  '02 Deceased 

Steenberg,  H.  S.,  '02.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schultz,  F.  W.,  '03 Sarasota,  Fla. 

Scholz,  G.  M.  F.,  '03.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Savage,  G.  F.,   '03. Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

Straube,  A.  H.,  '03 Chicora,  Pa. 

Schnetzky,  O.  P.,  '03.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stormont,  C.  J.,  '03 Viola,  Wis. 

Schein,  J.  E.,  '04 Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Schmidt,  J.  A.,  '04 Brillion,  Wis. 

Stannard.  G.  H.,  '04.  .  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Somers,  A.  J.,  '05 Portal,  N.  Dak 

Stein,  J.  F.,   '05 Denison,  Tex. 

Schnug,  Max,  '05 Bonduel,  Wis. 

Schnetz,  L.  N.,  '05 Racine,  Wis. 

Scollard,  W.  J.,  '05 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stuesser,  C.  N.,   '05.. Hazel  Green,  Wis. 

Salbreiter,  W.  P.,  '07 Racine,  Wis. 

Stirn,  F.  J.,  '07 Cudahy,  Wis. 

Sporleder,  O.,  '07.  .  .  .Black  Hawk,  Wis. 

Schultz,  F.  J.,  '07 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Searle,  D.  R.,  '08 Plainfield,  Wis. 

Schuster,  C.  J.,   '08.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schiek,  I.  E.,   '08 Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Steele,  G.  A.,  '09 Apple  River,  111. 

Savage,  G.  T.,  '11 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scheele,  F.  M.,   '11 Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Schweitzer,  G.  J.,  '11... St.  Cloud,  Wis. 
Toussaint,  L.  J.,   '96 ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tibbitts,  U.  J.,  '98 Waukesha,  Wis. 

Taylor,  A.  R.,   '99 Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thill,  D.  P.,  '00 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Trinwith,  T.  H,  '01 Butte,  Mont. 

Thompson,  R.  E.,  '01.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tanner,  G.  F.,  '03.  .  .  .Turtle  Lake,  Wis. 

Thielke,  G.  A.,  '03 Wausau,  Wis. 

Treichler,  M.  J.,    '03 Struble,  Iowa 

Titel,  E.  A.,  '05 Greenleaf,  Wis. 

Taylor,  D.  A.,   '06 Bangor,  Wis. 

Treadwell,  G.  F.,  '10.  .Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Tomkiewicz,  I.  G.,  '10.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Trowbridge,  P.  T.,  '10. Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Tyrrell,  A.  A.,  '10 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Utesch,  O.  W.  G.,  '04.  .Milawukee,  Wis. 


Urkart,  W.  M.,  '07 West  Bend,  Wis. 

Van  Altena,  L.  A.,  '95 .  Cedar  Grove,  Wis. 
Van  Zanten,  Wm.,  '02.  .Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Vorpahl,  R.  A.,   '05 Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Van  de  Zande,  C.  W.,  '07 

Hermansville,    Mo. 

Voskuil,  A.,    '07 Cedar  Grove,  Wis. 

Vigeland,  J.  G.,  'lO.Brinsmade,  N.  Dak. 

Voigt,  A.  H.,   '10 Sheboygan,  Wig. 

Wassweyler,  C.  S.,  '96.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wallace,  A.,'97.Guayamas,  Sonora,  Mex. 

White,  W.  E.,   '97 Lyons,  Wis. 

Werner,  O.  S.,  '97.  .  .  .Lindstrom,  Minn. 
Winnemann,  F.*  A.,  '97.  .  .  .Merrill,  Wis. 

Wilson,  S.  J.,  '98 Wacousta,  Mich. 

Wittke,  A.  R.,   '98 Columbia,  Nev. 

Wallis,  J.  H.,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wehle,  E.  H.,  '98 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wheeler,  C.  E.,   '01 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weaver,  L.  A.,    '01 Medford,  Wis. 

Wieg,  P.  J.,  '01 Strum,  Wis. 

Wilson,  A.  V.,  '01.  .  .E.  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Westhofen,  R.  C,  '02 ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wilkinson,  J.  A., '02  .Hales  Corners,  Wis. 

Weber,  E.  J.,  '04 Milwaukee,  Wi*. 

Woodhead,  F.  J.,  '05 Merton,  Wis. 

Williams,  E.  A.,    '08...Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Westedt,  E.,  '08 Loganville,  Wis. 

Weber,  E.  P.,  '09.  .  .New  Holstein,  Wis. 
Wheeler,  C.  H.  E.,  '09.  .Waukesha,  Wis. 

Williams,  J.  T.,  '10 Atlanta,  Ga. 

Westerman,  F.  C.,' 10. Montgomery,  Minn. 

Weber,  D.  E.,  '10 Oregon,  Wis. 

Wilder,  C.  W.,  '11.  .Minneapolis,  Mina. 
Williams,  H.  O.,  '11  .Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 
Yale,  Mrs.  A.,  ' 03. Colorado  Sprgs.,  Colo. 

Zochert,  L.  W.,   '97 Roselle,  III. 

Zartzin,  J.  C,  '03 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Zivnuska,  J.  F.,  '05.  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Announcements 
and  Catalogue 


Marquette  Universitjr 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences* 

Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bachelors 
degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

SCAA°sL°/ea^c?ourse"eading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

COlie  The^ay^w  School,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 

b.  ?rehE1v°ernLfgLLrw;School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  bar. 

SCArL°/-yfafcoiSrfSe^ading  to  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  R   A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics* 

a.  A  three-year  course  leadinf  to  the  degree  of  Baehelor  of  Commercial 

6.  A'four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Economics. 
c.  A  two-year  Diploma  Course. 

SC/,Co°u7rsef  S  to'S'W«e  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Bachelor  of 
Artsfn  JournaUsm,  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Journalism,  and  a  Diploma  Course. 

SCTI  l^fS' leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy^ 
6.  A  threiyear  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 

c.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Pharmacy; 

d.  A  short  course  in  Pharmacy. 

T^SJS^^'&^  Hospital.    A  three-year  course. 

MaSraetofyCDeepXent,  Classical  and.  Commercial  courses,  Cours, 
preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Eng.neer.ng. 

Summer  School.  

Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August. 


"These  Departments  also  have  evening  sess.ons. 
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DIRECTORY. 

All  correspondence  to  the  following: 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY, 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Nooxan.  S.  J.,  President. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 

THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 
Charles  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING, 
John  C.  Davis,  C.E.,  Dean. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.,  Director. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

Max  Schoetz,  Secretary  and  Acting  Dean, 

should  be  addressed  at  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  the  mail  of  the  following-  departments  to  the  accompanying  addresses: 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean. 
Address: — Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
Liborious  Semman,  Dean. 

Address,  223,225  Tenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

Frederic  C.  Mayer,  Ph.G.,  Dean. 

Address : — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Address  the  FACULTY  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they  teach. 

Address  the  STUDENTS  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  and  at  the  addresses  given  above. 
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CALENDAR,   1917. 

Jan.    20-31 — Semester  Examinations. 

Feb.      1 — Opening  of  Second  Semester. 

Feb.    :22 — Washington's  Birthday,  National  Holiday. 

Mar.   16 — President's  Day. 

Mar.  31 — Easter  Recess. 

Apr.    10 — Classes  resumed. 

May    30 — Memorial  Day.     Session  closes  for  Engineering,  Economics,  Den 
tistry,  Pharmacy. 

June      7 — Examinations — Finals— Law,  Medicine,  Arts. 

June   19 — Commencement  Exercises. 

June  25 — Opening  of  Summer  Session — Arts  Department. 

Aug.     3 — Close  of  Summer  Session. 

Sept.  13-14-15 — Registration — Medicine,  Arts. 

Sept.  17 — Opening  of  Session  of  1917-18  for  these  Departments. 

Sept.  20-21-22 — Registration — Economics,  Journalism. 

Sept.  24 — Registration — Law. 

Sept.  24 — Opening  of  Session  for  Economics,  Journalism,  Law. 

Sept.  28-29-30 — Registration — Engineering,   Dentistry,   Pharmacy. 

Oct.      1 — Opening  of  Session  for  Departments  noted. 

Nov.  28 — Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.     3 — Classes  resumed. 

Dec.    21— Christmas  Recess,  till  Jan.  2,  1918. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting  link  between 
the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As  the  University 
is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  and  as  such  to 
form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and  development  of  the  city,  the 
Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two,  enabling  the  faculty  of  the  University, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-operation  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  representa- 
tive nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to  the  best 
means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational  requirements  of  the 
city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of  the  University  efficient  for  the- 
best  interests  of  the  community. 

MEMBERS. 

MOST  REV.  SEBASTIAN  G.  MESSMER,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.  GERHARD  A.  BADING,  M.D., 

Ex-Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEO.  BRUCE, 

Secretary  M.  &  M.  Association. 

HON.  PAUL  D.  CARPENTER, 

Ex-Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee. 

IGNATZ  CZERWINSKI, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

HUMPHREY  J.  DESMOND, 

Editor,  Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee. 

F.  K.  ESPENHAIN, 

President,  Espenhain  Co. 
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GEN.  OTTO  H.  FALK, 

President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

ALBERT  FRIEDMANN, 

Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

JOHN  G.  GREGORY, 

Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin. 

HON.  JAMES  G.  JENKINS, 

Judge  U.  S.  District  Court  (retired). 

HARRY  S.  JOHNSTON, 

President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  KEARNEY, 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  KOPMEIER, 

President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  tC-  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN  H.  MOSS, 

Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.  NEACY, 

Manufacturer. 

COL.  GUSTAV  PABST, 

President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

WILLIAM  WOODS  PLANKINTON, 

Capitalist. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 

Insurance. 

A.  T.  VAN  SCOY, 

Assistant  Secretary,  I.  H.  C.  of  America. 

EDWARD  A.  UHRIG, 

President,  M  ihvaukee-W  est  em  Fuel  Co. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.J., 
•   President. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J., 

Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 

Treasurer. 


FACULTY  REGENTS. 

REV.  JOS.  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J., 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

B.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 
School  of  Journalism. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

College  of  Law. 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J., 

School  of  Medicine. 

REV.  TERENCE   H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
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FACULTY. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

President  of  the   University;  Lecturer,  Professional  Ethics. 

ABEL,  WALTER  J.,  A.B.,  B.J., 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A., 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

ACKERMAN,  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ATKINSON,  CHARLES  R.,  PH.D., 

Dean   of    the    College    of   Economics,   Professor   of   Political   Science, 
Economics  and  Finance. 

BACH,  HUGO, 

Violoncello. 

ACKUS,  HON.  A.  C,  LL.B., 

Criminal  Laic. 

BALOW,  CHARLES, 

Cornet. 

IANZHAF,  HENRY  L.,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Dean,  Dental  College;  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry;  Superintend- 
ent of  Trinity  Hospital. 

ARTA,  E.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

IAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IAUMANN,  MISS  HELEN,  R.N., 

Night  Supervisor,  Nurses  Training  School. 

iAUR,  E.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

DECKER,  C.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Physiology. 


BECKER,  WILHELM   F.,  M.D., 

Professor   of  Psychiatry. 
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BELTON,  HARRY  F., 

Clarinet. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H.,  L.L.B., 

Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

BENSON,  W.  J.,  D.D.S., 

Professor,  Dental  Anatomy. 

BENTZIEN,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.,  B.S.,  Chem.  E., 
Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

BLUMENTHAL,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BODELSON,  E.  P., 

Instructor  in  Massage. 

BOORSE,  L.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BRAINARD,  F.   K.,  E.E.,  B.S.M.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

BRENK,  MISS  ETHEL, 
Instructor,  Vocal  Music. 

BRONSON,  BERNHARD, 

Professor  of  Vocal,  Director  of  Glee  Club. 

BRUINS,  D.  V.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

BRUMBAUGH,  E.  V.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Analysis. 

BUELL,  ADAMS,    ' 
Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,  ANTON,  Mus.B., 

Associate  Professor  Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  The- 
ory of  Music. 

BURCKHARDT,  OSCAR, 

Professor,  Latin,   German,  Spanish,  Mathematics. 

BURNS,  GEORGE,  M.A.,  L.L.B., 

Contracts. 
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BUSCH,  GEO.  W.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Dental  College. 

BURTON,  J.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology. 

CAFFREY,   A.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

CARVER,  THOMAS, 
Bassoon. 

CASEY,  MISS  N.  E., 

Superintendent^  Nurses'  Training  School. 

GAVANEY,  JAMES,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM   H.,  L.L.B., 
Common  Law  Pleading,  Torts. 

COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

COX,  Le  GRAND  M.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  Clinical  Dentistry,  Director  X-Ray  Laboratory. 

CHRISTOPH,  MISS  MAY, 
Instructor  Piano. 

CRONYN,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine. 

CURTIN,  A.  L.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

DAILEY,  P.  J.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

DALEY,  THOS.  A.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

DAXFORTH,  J.  S.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 
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DANIHY,  Rev.  JOHN,  S.  J., 

Dean  and  Faculty  Regent,  School  of  Journalism;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Short  Story  Writing,  History  of  Journalism. 

DAVIS,  JOHN  C,  C.E., 

Deans  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DEGLMAN,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J., 

Regent,    School    of    Economics:     Senior    Philosophy,   Ethics,   Political 
Economy,  Sociology,  English. 

De  LORENZO,  R.  L., 

Mandolin. 

DEVLIN,  Rev.  TERENCE  H.,  S.  J., 

Regent,  M.  U.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Professor  of  English. 

DOLLERT,  F.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

DROBEGG,  WILLIAM, 

Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration. 

DROEGKAMP,  O.  A.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

ELWERS,  GEORGE  E,,  B.S., 

Professor  in  Botany:    Pharmacognosy. 

ERNST,  GEORGE  R.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.   (Lond.)   M.R.C.S.   (Eng.), 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HON.  FRANZ,  LL.B., 

Torts. 

EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

FARMER,  CHESTER  J.,  M.A., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

FEDERSPIEL,  M.  N.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

FELLMAN,  G.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
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FIELDING,  Miss  ESTELLE,  B.E., 

Elocution:    Children's  Literature  Classes,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 

FINK,  ALBERT, 

Professor  of   Violin;  Normal  Class  for  Violin   Teachers. 

FINNEGAN,  Rev.  HUGH  M.  P.,  S.  J., 

Chaplain. 

FTSCHER,  E.  A.,  B.J., 

Registrar,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Economics,  Journalism,  Law,  Engineering. 

FLAHERTY,  Miss  FRANCES, 

Instructor  Piano;  Kindergarten  Music  Classes. 

FLANCHER,  E.   A.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in   Clinical  Dentistry. 

FLEER,  Miss  EMMA, 
Piano. 

FOLEY,  Rev.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J., 

S-ecretary,  Board   of   Trustees. 

FORTIER,  CAMILLE  A.  H.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

FORTNEY,  LORAIN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

FRANKEL,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  G.-U.  Surgery. 

FRUMYELLER,  Rev.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Director,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FUERSTENAU,  L.  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Surgery. 

FYANS,  JOS.  E., 

Professor  of  Italian. 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

CAGE,  C.  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GALLOGLY,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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GAUERKE,  ARNO  (.,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

GAUERKE,  GILBERT  H.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GLEASON,  NEAL  J.,  B.C.S.., 

Instructor  in  Business  Management. 

GORDON,  J.  S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

GORDON,  PERCY  H.,  M.C.S., 
Instructor  in  Life  Insurance. 

GOSLEE,  HART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRAMLING,  HENRY  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

GROSSMAN,  M.  H., 

Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

GUY,  J.  E.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HAEHLEN,  PHILIP, 

Saxaphone. 

HARRIMAN,  H.  M.,  Ph.D.,  J.D., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

HARRINGTON,  T.  L.,  M.D., 

Lecturer,  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

HARTZHEIM,  Ph.G., 

Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

HAUKOHL,  ROBERT  G.,  A.B., 

Registrar,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy:    Professor  of  English. 

HAYES,  DENIS  J.,  M.D., 

Professor,   G.    U.   Surgery. 

HEALY,  R.  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in   Clinical  Dentistry. 

HEEB,  HENRY  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant   Professor   of   Ophthalmology. 
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HENDERSON,  M.  L.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

HENNIGER,  OTTO, 

Trombone. 

HERNANDEZ,  JOAQUIN,  B.S.C.E., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Spanish. 

HERATY,  Miss  LOUISE, 
Assistant  Surgical  Nurse. 

HIGGINS,  S.  G.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HINZ,  A.  F.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

HOEXIG,  LUDWIG, 
Double  Bass. 

HOGUE,  G.  I.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology . 

HOHENSCHUH,  W.  P., 

Professor  of  Embalming. 

HOLLITZ,  Miss  CORINNE, 
Piano. 

HOPKINSON,  DANIEL,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

HOPKINSON,  ROY  S.,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

HOPKINSON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.B.,  J.D., 
Equity. 

JACOBSON,  Miss  FLORENCE, 
Piano. 

JAEKELS,  M.  A.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JENNINGS,  ARTHUR  A.,  D.D.S., 

Professor,  Dental  Metallurgy,  Prosthetic  Technic. 
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JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D., 

Dean:    Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Medicine. 

joiixs  rox,  Mcelroy, 

Professor  of   Vocal  Music,  Classes  for  Opera. 

JURS,  C.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KANE,  HENRY  VICTOR,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 
Code  Practice;  Domestic  Relations. 

KASTNER,  A.  L.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R.,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

KENNEY,  D.  F.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KESTLY,  R.  C,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

KETTLESON,  Miss  BESSIE, 

Supervisor  of  Operating  Booms. 

KIRCHER,  Rev.  IGNATIUS  B.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics;  Applied  Mechanics;  Geology,  Laboratory. 

KLEIN,  J.  T., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

KOCH,  M.  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Neurology. 

KOEHLER,  J.  P.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KRAUSE,  O.  G.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

KREMER,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J., 

Begent,  School  of  Engineering;  Director,  Department  of  Physics;  As- 
tronomy. 

KREMERS,  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KREUTZER,  A.  G.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
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KRISTJANSEN,  H.  T.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

KRUBSACK,  Miss  ANTONIA,  R.N., 
Anesthetist. 

KUHNMUENCH,  ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S., 

Professor-  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

LAXIGAX,  J.  B., 

Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

LAMBECK,  F.  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Eye. 

LEICHT,  JOHN, 

Organ;  Director  of  Glee  Club;  Theory  of  Music. 

LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine   (Therapeutics). 

LEVINGS,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Director  of  Depart  incut  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

tONSTORF,  M.  C, 

Secretary,  Conservatory  of  Music. 

LOTZ,  OSCAR,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

LOUGHLIN,  DANIEL  M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

LUEHRING,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Histology. 

MacMAHON,  Rev.  HUGH  B.,  S.  J., 

Regent    of   Law    School;   Junior   Philosophy,   History    of   Philosophy, 
Latin. 

McCORMACK,  THOS.  A.,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

McGRATH,  BERNARD  F.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical 
Laboratory. 

McINTYRE,  EUGENE  L.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Equity. 
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McJUNKIN,  F.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Department  Director  and  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

McMAHON,  STEPHEN  J.,  Ph.B.,  LL.B., 

Evidence,   Wills,  Statutes  and   Wisconsin  Cases. 

McNICHOLS,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MAITLAND,  JAMES  W., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Pharmacy. 

MARKSON,  S.  M.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

MAYER,  FREDERICK  C,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Dean,  Pharmacy  Department;  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

MAYER,  Mrs.  F.  C, 

Violoncello. 

MESSMER,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

MITCHELL,  L.  R.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOLLINGER,  S.  M.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOULINIER,  Rev.  CHARLES  B.,  S.  J., 

Regent  of  Medical  College;  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

MUEHLMANN,  Rev.  PAUL,  S.  J., 

Professor   of  Mathematics,  Chemistry. 

MUENZNER,  RICHARD  J.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

MURRAY,  AGNES,  A.B., 

Directress  of  Social  Service  Department. 

MURPHY,  Miss  FLORENCE, 
Supervisor  of  Nursing. 

MURPHY,  Rev.  JOSEPH  A.,  S.  J., 

Vice-President;    Dean,   College   of  Arts  and  Sciences;    Professor  of 
English,  Elocution. 
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MYERS,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

SfEILSON,  G.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

NEILSON,  WALTER  H.,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

NEUDECK,  OTTO, 
French  Horn. 

OBEREMBT,  B.  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

O'CONNOR,  Rev.  JOHN  F.,  S.  J., 

Professor,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

O'DONOVAN,  TIMOTHY  W.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

O'NEILL,  Miss  HELEN,  R.N., 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms. 

PACKMAN,  Miss  EDITH, 
Instructor  Piano. 

PARTRIDGE,  C.  D.,  S.B.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

PATEK,  A.  J.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Associate  of  Medicine. 

PATTERSON,  Miss  ALICE, 

Instructor  in  Dietetics,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

PHAIRS,  RALPH  P.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics. 

PEEGE,  Miss  CHARLOTTE, 
Voca /  Music. 

PETERSEN,  A.  C, 

Flute,  Piccolo,  Cornel. 

PFISTER,  FRANZ,  M.D., 

Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

POWLES,  F.  STANLEY,  Pli.B., 

Instructor  in  Business  English. 
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POWERS,  H.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  N euro-Pathology . 

PURDY,  A.  H.,  M.D., 

Professor,  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

PURTELL,  JOHN  E.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

PURTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,  THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer,  Special  Dental  Pathology. 

QUICK,  E.  W.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

REGAN,  E.  D.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Ophthalmology. 

REINEKING,  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

RENZ,  ERNEST, 

Viola. 

RHEINECK,  A.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant    Professor,   Bacteriology   and   Pathology. 

REUTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

RIX,  CARL  B.,  LL.M., 

Real  Property,  II,  III. 

ROETHKE,  R.  W.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

ROGERS,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

ROHDE,  A.  C,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

ROSENBAUM,  CHARLES  T.,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor,  Operative  Dentistry. 
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RUDGE,  Rev.  EUGENE,  S.  J., 

Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  L.  F.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

RUSSELL,  HUGH  C,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Professor,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A.,  B.S.C.E., 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

SCHILLER,  L.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

SCHOBINGER,  SOPHIA,  R.N., 

Assistant  6upt.,  Instructress  of  Probationers,  Nurses'  Training  School. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Secretary    and   Acting   Deem   of  Law   Department:     Trusts,   Personal 
Property,  Insurance,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SCHULZ,  Miss  MATHILDA, 

Piano. 

SCHWARZROCK,  Mrs.  AGNES  WING, 

Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

SEILER,  A.  B.,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 

SEMMANN,  LIBORIUS, 

Dean;  Professor  of  Piano,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition;  Nor- 
mal Class  for  Teachers. 

SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

SHERIDAN,  Hon.  MICHAEL  S.,  LLB., 
Probate  Practice. 

SIEBAUER,  Rev.  AUGUSTINE  F.,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

SIEKER,  WILLIAM  C,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Dental  Economies. 
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SMITH,  JOSEPH  S., 

Professor  in  Trade  and  Newspaper  Journalism. 

SPENCER,  EDWARD  W.,  LL.B., 

( 'out racts. 

STERN,  Hon.  ERIC  C,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Quasi-C  ontracts ,  Partnership. 

STOCK ER,  ARCHIE  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

STOCKINGER,  R.  E.,  Ph.  G., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

STODDARD,  C.  H.,  M.  D., 

Associate  in  Medicine. 

STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

STRAUSS,  F.  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

STOCKER,  ARCHIE  J.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

STUEBE,  ALFRED  J., 

Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

SULLIVAN,  J.  T.,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

SWIETLIK,  FRANCIS  X.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Personal  Property. 

THEISSEN,  Rev.  AUGUSTINE  D.,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS,  J.  S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

TISDALE,  L.  C,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TRACY,  HENRY  C,  A.M.,  Ph.  D., 

Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Anatomy. 
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TREIS,  Miss  ELSIE, 

Instructor  in  Elocution,  M.   U.  Conservatory. 

TURNER,  C.  L.,  A.M., 

Instructor  in   Biology. 

UMBREIT,  A.  C,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Constitutional  Lair,  Criminal  Law  Procedure,  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, Study  of  Cases. 

VAX  de  ERYE,  JOHN,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Dean;  Director  and  Professor,  Department  of  Physiology. 

WAISBREN,  LAURA  KALMAN, 

Instructor  hi  Piano. 

WALLNER,  E.  F.,  Ph.C, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALLIN,  IVAN  E.,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WARFIELD,  L.  M.,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

WASHBURN,  R.  G.,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

WASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WATTS,  Miss  LILLIAN, 

Professor   of    Vocal   Music,   Public   School   Music,   History    )f   Music, 
Sight  Singing,  Normal  Class  for  Vocal  Teachers. 

WEGGE,  W.  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

WEIDNER,  M.  C,  M.D., 

Instructor,  Dermatology,  Syphilis. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

WILK,  Miss  EDNA, 
Piano. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Corporations,   Code   Practice,   Convey ancy. 
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WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

WINSAUER,  HENRY, 

Associate  Professor  of  Violin;  Director,  M.  U.  Hand,  Orchestra,  Man- 
dolin Club. 

WITTE,  W.  C.  F.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WOOD,  ERNEST  H.,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Bio-chemistry. 

WUERL,  WILLIAM  J., 

Instructor  in  Violin. 

YAFFE,  A.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

YATES,  J.  L.,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

ZAVADIL,  ANTHONY,, 

Professor    of   Elocution,    Public    Speaking;    Dramatics,    M.    U.    Con- 
servatory. 


i 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  far  back  as  1855,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education 
in  Milwaukee.     Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Marquette  College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to  Marquette 
University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  School  in  1908. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence 
on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the 
Law  School,  which  up  to  this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette 
College  building.  During  the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  build- 
ing erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September,  1910, 
the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Joh  ston  College  of  Econo- 
mics, opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administ  •  ition  and  the  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  190r,  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patronage   with  every  session.    In 

1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a  fin  perty  on  Tenth  Street, 
between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the  best  mau  ial  advantages  for  the 
study  of  music,  in  classroom  and  concert  hall  facili  Jes.  For  several  years, 
extension  work  has  been  carried  on,  principally,  in  evening  classes.     In 

1912,  the  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette 
University  came  to  a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University, 
of  possession  and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were  merged  in  the  new  Med- 
ical Department  of  Marquette  University,  with  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
College  Faculties,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  with  a  clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern 
requirements  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are 
evidence  that  the  designs  of  the  medical  profession  in  Wisconsin,  for  a 
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first-class  Medical  College,  will  be  realized  in  the  Marquette  University 
Medical  Department.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  College  of  Medicine 
was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been  con- 
ducted under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has  been 
rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given  proof 
of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  to  make 
the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as  their  resources 
allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and  ability 
in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense  beyond  personal 
support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty  of  Marquette  have 
been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that 
Marquette  could  have  established  and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has 
done,  since  the  income  derived  from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate 
departments  is  necessarily  small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in 
administration  explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College  would 
appear  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  college  endowments  of  the 
present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has  been  the  recipient  of 
only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  building  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  In 
March,  1916,  building  and  endowment  campaign  carried  on  in  Milwaukee 
and  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  resulted  in  a  $503,471.23  fund. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part  be  fur- 
nished by  public  spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  small  surplus 
from  tuition  charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable  advancement,  and  on 
the  other  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive  with  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  any  such  institution.  Hence  neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  con- 
sidered, nor  can  the  betterment  of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  un- 
wise economy  in  equipment  be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and 
prudent  administration  will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once 
it  is  fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment 
must  come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864— New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 

1864 — The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 
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1880 — Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

188? — First  graduates  receive  the  B.A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1906 — New  Charter  is  obtained.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution  becomes 
Marquette  University. 

190? — Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  University. 

1908 — The  Milwaukee  Law  School  becomes  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University. 

1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 

1908 — Property  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Aveune  and  Thirteenth 
Street. 

1909 — Summer  session  orga'nized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 

1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 

1910 — Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  opened  with  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 

1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.  Affiliation  dissolved  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

1911 — Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 

191 2-1 3 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of  Trinity 
Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy 
of  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 

1913 — Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the  Medical 
Department  of  Marquette  University. 

1915 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 

1916— School  of  Embalming  started. 

191 G — Building  and  Endowment  Campaign  successfully  completed. 

1916 — School  of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism  sep- 
arated. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics, 

The  School  of  Journalism. 
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The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 

including  the  School  of  Embalming. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
The  Marquette  Academy,  the  University  High  School. 


LOCATION. 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  commercial  and 
social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  great  manufacturing  center 
of  America.  The  city  is  attractively  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  is  readily  accessible  from  all  points;  ample  railroad 
connections  are  afforded  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  Line£  and  three  interurban  lines.  Also  many 
points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in  direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by 
means  of  steamboat  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Milwaukee  are  manifold: 

Health:  Is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  business  section  lies  in  a  valley  the  elevations  which  surround  it  afford 
most  delightful  residence  sections  and  excellent  drainage.  Deep  water 
intakes  extending  far  out  into  Lake  Michigan  afford  a  clear,  cold  and 
abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking  water. 

Homes:  Is  essentially  a  "city  of  homes."  The  percentage  of  those  own- 
ing their  own  homes  and  maintaining  lawns  and  gardens  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  city  of  the  Union.  It  has  no  congested  or  slum  districts.  The 
residence  streets  are  especially  beautiful,  many  being  overarched  with 
maple  and  elm  trees. 

Beautiful  Bay:  One  of  the  sights  which  is  a  source  of  surprise  and 
delight  to  visitors  is  the  Milwaukee  bay.  It  suggests  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
is  viewed  from  Juneau  Park,  near  the  heart  of  the  city.  No  city  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  succeeded  in  reserving  so  beautiful  a  spot  for  public  con- 
venience and  pleasure. 

Parks  and  Boulevards :  The  park  system  is  the  admiration  of  all  vis- 
itors. Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  own  park.  Park  area:  City,  922 
acres;  adjacent  to  city,  320  acres.  Boulevards,  21,640  feet.  There  are  live 
public  natatoriums,  two  bathing  beaches,  and  also  public  golf  links  in  the 
citv. 
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Resorts:  Within  fifty  minutes'  ride  of  the  famous  Waukesha  Springs; 
within  two  hours'  ride,  hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  most  beautiful  Jakes  and 
summer  resorts.  Trains  and  interurban  cars  at  all  hours. 

Civic:  One  of  the  most  orderly  and  law  abiding  cities  in  the  nation. 
having  a  lower  percentage  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  other  large  city. 

Education :  The  standard  of  its  school  system  is  the  highest.  It  main- 
tains besides  Marquette  University,  a  state' normal  school,  several  colleges, 
<ind  is  the  first  American  city  to  maintain  completely  equipped  trade 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 

Street  Car  Service:  One  hundred  and  one  miles,  most  of  it  double 
track,  within  the  one-fare  limit.  By  a  transfer  system  it  is  possible  to  ride 
twelve  or  more  miles  for  a  single  fare,  and  one  line  carries  many  passengers 
nine  miles  without  change  of  cars  and  a  single  fare. 

Commercial  and  Industrial:    The  value  of  the  year's  production  (1910)  for 

fifteen  leading  industries  was  as  follows: 

Value  of 
Character.  Products. 

Iron,  steel,  heavy  machinery $61,633,613 

Packet  meat   37,100,000 

Leather 36,000,000 

Beer  and  malt  tonics 26,-235,438 

Building 18,000,000 

Coal  and  wood  products 23,500,000 

Boots  and  shoes 16,321,000 

Malt 14,000,000 

Plectric  and  telephone  supplies 20,100,000 

F.lectric  service    7,648,278 

Agricultural  implements 7,800,000 

Hosiery 7,500,000 

Distilled  and  rectified  liquor 8,000,000 

Cigars  and  tobacco 7,400,000 

Auto  accessories,  commercial  trucks 10,000,000 

Followed  by  sixty-nine  other  important  industries  aggregating  a  total 

production  of  .fU 63,287,999  last  year. 

It.  is  safe  to  say  that  while  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
centers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  the  city  which  produces  a  more  diver- 
sified line  of  manufacture  than  any  other.  It  draws  its  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  convenient  proximity;  secures  its  fuel  by  the  Great  Lakes 
water  route  at  low  rates;  has  ample  transportation  connections  to  ship  its 
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products  to  the  four  cuds  of  the  earth;  enjoys  a  skillful,  industrious  and 
peaceful  labor  constituency. 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages.  As  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin  which  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has  become  an  important 
distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its  jobbing  and  wholesale  houses, 
which  have  grown  into  great  commercial  enter]) rises,  bave  extended  their 
trade  connections  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  unparalleled  advan- 
tages to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical  side  of  his 
future  profession  while  still  attending  the  classes. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  and  dental  student.  With  a  population  of  nearly  500,000,  which 
includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources, 
and  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  liberal  clinical  ma- 
terial sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
training  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  clinical  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is 
given  later. 

GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  consists  of  five  tracts.  The  Administra- 
tion building,  in  which  are  located  the  Arts  and  Science  Department,  the 
School  of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism:  the  Law  School  build- 
ing and  the  home  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  Depart- 
ment are  located  On  the  proper  bounded  by  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
Streets,  on  the  east  and  west,  respectively,  by  Grand  Avenue  on  the  north 
and  Sycamore  street  to  the  south. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  on  Tenth  between  Wells  and  Cedar 
Streets,  and  the  Academy  and  the  Athletic  field  covers  the  square  between 
Tenth  Street  on  the  east,  Eleventh  on  the  west,  State  on  the  south  and 
Prairie  on  the  north. 

,  The  School  of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Trinity  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  are  located  on  the  two  properties- 
at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets. 

The  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Embalming,  and  the  Marquette 
Dispensary  are  located  at  Fourth  Street  and  Pteservoir  Avenue. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Administration  Building. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  of  the  Deans 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  of  the  Registrar  are  located  in  the 
Administration  Building. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library  and  class  rooms.  The  Physics 
laboratory  and  lecture  hall  occupy  the  third  and  the  chemical  laboratories, 
lecture  hall  and  the  College  Assembly  hall  take  up  all  of  the  fourth  floor. 
There  is  an  observatory  also  in  connection  with  the  building;  a  large  lecture 
hall,  the  offices  and  printing  department  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  a 
recreation  hall  are  located  in  the  basement. 

Engineering  Building. 

The  new  Engineering  building,  just  completed,  was  especially  planned 
by  Dean  John  C.  Davis,  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
to  fill  the  needs  of  his  department.  It  contains  five  class  rooms,  four  labor- 
atories, three  drawing  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room ;  the  office  of  the 
Dean,  three  offices  for  the  professors.  The  boiler  room  and  power  plant  of 
the  University  are  in  the  basement. 

School  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

A  five-story  building  houses  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Deans,  and  the  Registrar,  the  class 
rooms  and  the  laboratories  listed  under  "Equipment." 

College  of  Law. 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking  room  occupy 
the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of 
the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and  the  class  rooms. 

Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for  teach- 
ing: 

1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir 
avenue,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons). The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  and  the 
biological  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years  are  conducted  here.  This 
building  consists  of  five  stories  and  basement;  it  is  modern  in  equipment, 
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well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  has  heen  extensively  remodeled  to  meet  the 
demands  for  increased  laboratory  accommodation.  A  complete  X-Ray  out- 
fit, ultra-violet  lamps,  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  dark  room,  etc.,  have 
been  fitted  up  in  the  basement. 

2.  The  clinical  building  (Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College).  In  this  building  some  clinical  work 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  carried  on.  Trinity  Hospital  occupies  a 
part  of  this  building. 

3.  The  dispensary  building.  This  is  located  on  Reservoir  avenue  ad- 
jacent to  the  laboratory  building.  It  is  equipped  for  dispensary  clinics  for 
small  sections  of  classes. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work  in 
biology,  are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette  University, 
on  Grand  avenue.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  furnished  for  teaching 
physics   and  chemis.try,  preparatory   for  the  medical  courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  subjects. 
These  are  described  below. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory  are  the  reception  room,  the  Dean's 
office  and  studio,  the  business  office,  the  library,  the  vocal  and  violin  studios, 
and  a  concert  room  for  smaller  recitals. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  piano  department.  On  the 
third  floor  are  studios  for  the  clarinet,  flute,  harp,  mandolin,  guitar  and 
banjo  instructors,  as  also  a  large  studio  for  teachers  of  Oratory  and  Dra- 
matic Art.  In  the  half-basement  are  a  well-lighted  lecture  room,  studio; 
for  the  teachers  of  brass  instruments,  and  the  practice  rooms. 

New  Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrollment  additions  will  be  made  Lii 
some  of  the  buildings  in  the  near  future.  The  erection  of  several  new 
buildings  is  contemplated. 

EQUIPMENT. 

School  of  Dentistry. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory,  occupies  practically 
the  entire  second  floor  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent  to  afford  the  best 
of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  directly  facing  a  window  and  each  stu- 
dent operator  thus  has  the  best  possible  light.    The  school  has  a  population 
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of  450,000  to  draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical  material.  In  addition  to 
this  the  school  does  free  dental  work  for  the  4,000  children  of  the  State 
Continuation  School,  as  well  as  for  the  many  charitable  institutions  in 
Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions, will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-ray  room  is  in 
direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work  that 
the  Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirmary.  It  is 
equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcanizers,  and  locker 
space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  School  has  provided  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathological 
examinations  for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics  is 
provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of  the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled  in  di- 
rectly from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the  progress 
of  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of  Trinity  Hospital. 
This  department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  clinical  cases 
and  the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in  the 
Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.  Electric 
lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is  provided.  The 
laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp,  thus  avoiding  all  possible 
eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tables  with 
direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  During  the  session  1916-1917  each  five 
students  were  assigned  to  one  body.  Lockers  are  provided  for  each  stu- 
dent.    A  toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in  direct  connection. 
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Microscopical  Laboratory* 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student.  Immediate- 
ly adjoining-  is  the  microscope  room,  which  contains  sixty-five  compound 
microscopes  with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in  which  stains,  cul- 
tures and  other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research  laboratory  for  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  and  a 
laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  They  are  both  supplied  with  balances 
and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

School  of   Engineerixg. 

Engineering  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  equipment  for  Engineering  includes: 

One  Riehle  50,000  lbs.  universal  testing  engine,  1  wire  testing  appara- 
tus, capacity  500  lbs.;  1  Beam  testing  machine,  capacity  300  lbs.;  I  Kiehle 
cement  machine,  capacity  1,000  lbs.;  1  12x24  Corliss  engine;  1  high  speed 
10x10  automatic  engine;  1  high  speed  5%  x7%  automatic  engine;  1  double 
eccentric  5%-x  7%  marine  engine;  1  10-H.P.  horizontal  gas  engine;  1  42-H.P. 
Wisconsin  automobile  engine;  1  3-JHL.P.  gas  engine;  1  3-H.P.  horizon- 
tal oil  engine;  1  pumping  station  testing  plant  (4x6x8),  Simple  pump; 
1  automobile  testing  plant;  1  boiler  injector  testing  rack;  1  testing  rack 
for  testing  Indicator  springs,  thermometers,  steam  gauges,  and  flow  of 
steam  through  nozzles;  1  water  meter  testing  plant;  1  Crosby  gauge  tester; 
3  5x16  high  pressure  return  tubular  boilers;  2  4x12  Tire  box  boilers. 
(These  furnish  the  heating  plant  of  the  adjacent  University  buildings.) 

The  testing  apparatus  mentioned  above  is  employed  in  studying  the 
physical  properties  of  all  building  materials,  metal  and  timber  beams,  etc., 
and  includes  all  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  The  5x7  automatic  engine 
and  the  double  eccentric  Marine  engine  are  arranged  with  water-cooled  fric- 
tion wheels,  indicator  piping,  and  exhaust  to  a  condenser.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  belted  to  a  generator  and  serves  as  a  complete  gasoline  electric 
power  plant;  a  Prony  brake  affords  independent  tests  on  the  engine. 

In  the  pump  testing  plant,  any  desired  pressure  is  obtained  by  means 
of  valves  on  the  feed  and  discharge  piping  of  the  pump;  the  two  graduated 
receiving  tanks  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  tank. 

The  automobile  plant  is  designed  to  receive  automobiles  of  any  type  and 
power,  and  allows  their  operation  to  be  studied  while  running  under  all 
road  conditions;  a  specially  designed  dynamometer  measures  the  tractive 
effort  of  the  rear  wheels. 

The  arrangements  of  the  boilers  is  such  as  to  permit  tests  on  one  or 
more  without  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  others.    The  10  x  10-inch  high 
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speed  automatic,  and  the  Corliss  engine  are  each  belted  to  separate  genera- 
tors and  the  piping  arrangements  permit  each  to  lie  operated  by  any  one  of 
the  boilers,  thus  providing  two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  power  plants; 
the  load  is  obtained  from  a  light  line,  or  a  water  rheostat.  Both  engines 
have  water-cooled  friction  wheels,  and  Frony  brakes. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory. 

Electric  equipment  including:  1  30  K.  W.  AUis-Chalmers  D.  C.  gener- 
ator; 1  40  K.  W.  Northern  Electric  D.  C.  generator;  1  (i  K.  W.  Allis-Chal- 
mers D.  C.  generator;  1  21%-H.F.  Westinghouse  series  motor;  1  15-H.JP. 
Westinghouse  shunt  motor;  1  1-11.1*.  Crocker- Wheeler  shunt  motor;  1  ■)- 
11. P.  Triumph  rotary  converter;  1  10-ll.P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  mo- 
tor; I  1-H.P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor;  1  y2-H.P.  General  Electric 
1).  C.  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Holtzer-Cabot  1).  C.  motor;  -2  5  K.  \V.  lighting  trans- 
formers; 2  40/5  amperes  current  transformers;  1  2,200-volt  potential  trans- 
former; 1  10-ampere  Mercury  Are  rectifier;  1  (.'()  K.  W.  water-cooled  pipe 
rheostat  for  loading  large  generators;  1  apparatus  for  are  lam])  photometry, 
and  all  instruments  necessary  for  conducting  efficiency  and  commercial  tests 
and  for  determining  operating  characteristics  on  the  above  apparatus,  in- 
cluding D.  C.  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  A.  C.  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters and  multipliers,  rheostats,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  electrical  plant 
furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  adjacent  University  buildings. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  students  and  is  equipped  with 
fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables  being  supplied  with 
necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well  lighted. 
They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  glassware;  appar- 
atus to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experiments,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are.  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each  table 
has  connections  to  110  Y.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  alternating  electric 
currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  three  Sartorius  balances,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  less  sensitive   to  supply  ail   wants. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the  neces- 
sary graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electroly tical  analysis; 
k  tills  for  analysis  of  water:  Heinpefs,  KUiott's,  and  Orsat's  gas  pipettes, 
calorimeter,  combustion   furnaces,  etc. 
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Physics  Laboratory. 

The  Physics  Department  equipment  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  building.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture  hall,  an  office 
and  library,  and  four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is  provided  with  the 
usual  facilities  for  experimental  illustration.  The  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  instruments' of  precision,  such  as  cathetometer,  micrometer  microscope, 
chronograph,  ballistic  and  Kater  pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectroscope, 
interfermometer,  as  well  as  with  all  the  apparatus  required  in  the  course 
of  general  physics  of  the  Sophomores,  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors. 
Elementary  physics  is  taught  in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University,  and  it  is  one  of  the  required  units  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Medicine. 

The  Anatomy  Laboratory. 

1.  The  Anatomy  Laboratory.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  labor- 
atory building  of  the  School  of  Medicine  are  used  by  the  Department  of 
Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room  is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  There  are  also 
two  smaller  dissecting  rooms,  a  chart  and  preparation  room,  and  a  locker 
room  for  the  use  of  students.  There  is  a  vault  in  the  basement  for  the 
storage  of  cadavers.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  two  laboratories  used  for  the 
classes  in  biology,  histology,  embryology  and  neurology.  These  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  tables,  lockers,  microscopes,  gas,  water,  electricity,  etc. 
On  this  floor  are  also  a  technician's  room  and  two  private  laboratories  for 
the  members  of  the  staff. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories. 

2.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  A  lecture  room;  (2)  a  gen- 
eral laboratory  provided  with  lockers  and  benches,  each  bench  equipped 
with  water,  gas,  compressed  air  and  suction;  (3)  a  balance  room;  (4)  a 
stock  and  preparation  room,  and  (5)  a  private  laboratory  for  the  director 
of  the  department.  This  private  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  Freas 
electric  oven,  a  high  power  electric  centrifuge,  a  Sartorius  analytic  bal- 
ance, and  is  provided  with  both  compressed  air  and  su*ction,  and  with  all 
the  more  usual  conveniences  desirable  for  investigation  in  the  field  of 
biological  chemistry. 

Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

3.  Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  These  are  lo- 
cated on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Full  equipment  of  desks,  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  each  group  of  two  students  is  provided.     There  is,  in  the  base- 
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ment,  a  machine  shop,  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  department.  A  private 
laboratory,  principally  for  research  work,  equipped  with  operative  appli- 
ances, adjoins  the  department  office. 

Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

4.  Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  entire  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Clinical  pathology  is  also  given  in  this 
laboratory.  There  are  two  laboratories  for  class  use  and  private  rooms 
for  the  instructors  of  the  department,  the  technician,  and  for  the  clinical 
laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lantern  and  other  equipment  for  the  teach- 
ing of  pathology  and  bacteriology  according  to  modern  standards  are  avail- 
able in  the  department. 

The  Journalism  School  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Administration   Building.     Typewriters   are   furnished  to  all  the  students. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 
General  Statement. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  laboratories  were  remodeled,  enlarged 
and  renovated. 

General  Chemistry  Laboratory . 

This  laboratory  provides  accommodation  for  sixty  students.  The  room 
is  well  ventilated  by  a  system  of  electric  fans.  A  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
room  and  a  supply  room  are  in  connection.  The  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  also  has  a  capacity  for  sixty  students.  It  is  equipped 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  making  qualitative,  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis.  The  balance  room  and  the  supply  room  are  in  direct  con- 
nection. 

Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

The  Pharmacy  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  percolater  stands, 
balances,  suppository  and  tablet  machines,  sieves,  mortars,  a  drug  mill  and 
other  accessories.  It  has  a  capacity  of  over  fifty  students.  The  supply  of 
drugs  is  complete  in  every  particular. 

Dispensing  Laboratory. 

A  new  Dispensing  Laboratory  was  added  and  equipped  in  1915.  Here 
the  students  are  drilled  in  the  preparation  of  prescriptions.  The  laboratory 
has  the  most  modern  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

Here   the   student   is   taught   histological   pharmacognosy,   botany    and 
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bacteriology.    The  laboratory  is  provided  with  sixty  compound  microscopes 
equipped  with  oil  immersion  lens  for  bacteriological  research. 

Medical  Dispensary. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  show  adequate  proficiency  are 
given  practice  in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  Dispensary, 
where  prescriptions  are  filled  for  the  patients  who  present  themselves  daily. 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  almost  adjoining-  the  School 
of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journal- 
ism, Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrangement  of 
the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for 
consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  take  home  with 
them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates, 
etc.     The  main  library  and  its  eight  branches  contain  325,000  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  including  15,000  on 
Sociology,  7,177  on  Travel,  11,087  on  Biography,  and  11,900  on  History. 
The  Philosophy  room  contains  about  5,000  volumes. 

The  Literature  room  contains  38,000  volumes,  among  which  are  Ameri- 
can, English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
literatures,  also  a  goodly  number  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Semi- 
tic and  Slavic  and  many  books  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  literatures. 

'the  Science  room  has  about  25,000  volumes.  On  different  shelves  are 
books  on  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Biology,  Archeology,  Paleontology,  Botany,  '/oology,  Birds,  Mam- 
mals, Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  nearly  13,000  volumes.  Its  circulating 
department,  accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises  standard 
English  works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  College 
students. 

DEKTtSTRV. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  use  of 
students  in  the  college  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is    returned   at   the   end   of  the   semester. 

Engineering. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  con- 
tains the  latest  volumes  of  all  leading  periodicals.  The  bound  reports  of 
the  A.  S.  M.  K.  and  many  Engineering  texts  are  available. 
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ECONOMICS. 

The   Samuel    Marshall    Library   of  the  College   of   Economics   contains 

many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplementary  reading. 
The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Municipal  Library  in  the 
City  Hall. 

Law. 

The  library,  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  Common  Law  Reports, 
and  English  Reports,  the  reports  ot  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  inferior  federal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Xew  Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  Michigan  reports,  Nebraska  reports, 
Wisconsin  reports,  the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries 
text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  addotated  cases,  etc.  The  College  of  Law 
is  indebted  to  Judge  James  G.  .Jenkins,  Judge  Franz  C.  Kschweiler,  Judge 
A.  E.  Braun,  Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  the  Judge  Tarrant  Estate,  the  Lawyers' 
Co-operative  Tub.  Co.,  and  Callaghan  &  Co.,  for  valuable  donations  to  the 
library. 

JOURNALISM. 

The  students  of  Journalism  have  access  to  the  above  libraries  which 
afford  every  facility  for  study  and  research. 

Medicine. 

The  Medical  School  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted,  newly  fur- 
nished room  in  the  Laboratory  building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and 
this  number  is  being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  full  time  librarian 
is  in  charge. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  large  and  exception- 
ally well-selected  medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students 
of  the  school.     It.  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Goldsmith  Building. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  within  three  minutes'  walk 
of  the  University.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
United  States,  and  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoological,  botanical, 
nhncrological  and   other   specimens. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

1.     ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and,  if  they  come  from   another  college,  a  certificate  of  honorable 

dismissal. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  A  certificate  from  the  principal  of  an  accred- 
ited high  school  in  which  a  student  has  been  prepared  for  college  will  be 
accepted  instead  of  examinations  in  the  subjects  offered  for  admission. 

Admission  by  Examination.  An  applicant  without  a  high  school  certifi- 
cate will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  required 
subjects  mentioned  below  and  in  such  other  subjects  from  the  list  of 
electives  as  he  may  present  for  entrance. 

2.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amounting 
to  the  number  of  units  specified  in  the  course  selected.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

3.     SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Latin. 

(1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  inclding  a  knowledge  of 
all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translations  into  Latin,  at  sight,  of 
complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of  rules  for  relative 
clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous  prose, 
based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations  of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid:  Meta- 
morphoses and  Tristia.  Cicero:  The  Orations  against  Catiline.  Virgil: 
Aeneid,  six  books. 

Greek. 

(1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular  and 
defective  forms);  the  rules  of  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric  dialect. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English  sentences 
based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors. — Xenophon;  Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad,  three 
books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  a  standard 
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text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Genung,  Carpenter,  Thorndike, 
Brooks. 

Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evidencing 
proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  subject  will  be 
taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the  books  he  presents 
for  examination. 

Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  essential 
preliminary  requirements. 

English. 

Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shakespeare; 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters,  the 
plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equivalents  will 
be  accepted. 

French,   German — - 

1.  Elementary  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing. 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 

The   texts   this   year   at  Marquette   are  Chardenal    (French),   and 
Becker  (German).  Equivalent  text-books  must  be  used  by  students. 

Spanish — 

(Same  as  for  first  two  years  of  German  and  French.) 

History. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  nations, 
Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

History  and  Civics. 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 

3.  European  History. 

Civics  counts  as  y2  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 

Elementary  Sciences. 

The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  High  School  texts,  siich  as 
"MePherson   and    Henderson"    (in   Chemistry) ;    "Martin    (in    Psysiology) ; 
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"Linville  and  Kelly"  or  ".Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zoology);  "Atkinson"  Or 
"Bergen"  (in  Botany);  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or  ".Mann  and  Twiss"  or  "Car- 
hart  and  Chute"  (in  Physics);  "Davis"  or  "Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography); 
"Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in  Astronomy) ;  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"  (in 
Geology).  Work  in  Biology  (e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be  ottered 
as  V2  unit  in  Zoology  and  y2  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  books,  labora- 
tory work,  ete.,  in  the  above  subjects,  must  be  presented,  .especially  in 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as 
essential  to  a  proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations,  radicals 
and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving  all  these  are 
required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary  series,  simultaneous 
quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  theroem,  may  be  offered  as  fa  unit. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler  trans- 
formations, and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and  oblique. 

Geometry. 

Any  standard  text;  original  demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical  work 
are  of  great  importance. 

Vocational  Subjects, 

Such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography,  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A  student  offering 
such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  full  account  of  these  studies 
and  of  the  number  of  recitation  or  class  hours  spent  in  them,  together  with 
specimens  of  work  done.  Tesfs  may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and 
in  no  case  will  the  total  credits  in  this  group  be  more  than  2. 

Admission  may  likewise  be  had  b)^  transfer  from  another  recognized 
college  or  university,  on  presentation  of  an  official  statement  of  the  stu- 
dent's standing,  and   a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  transferred 
in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject  to  entrance 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  Detailed  information 
as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will  be  furnished  to  appli- 
cants at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show  the  abil- 
ity to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  assigned  for  such 
work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the  Department. 
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4,     UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION.* 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance  credits 
amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high 
school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin 4  units       Ancient  History 1  unit 

Greek 3  units*     Modern  History 1  unit 

English 3  units       Science 1  unit 

Algebra 1  unit         Elective 1  unit 

Geometry 1  unit 

B.S.  Course. 

English   3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units       Science    2  units 

Mathematics    3  units       Elective    5  units 

Collegiate-Medical  School. 


ADDENDUM 
To  F,EST  PAKAGRAPH  Under  Co,,nc.r.xE-MEDIc.L  School, 

-Jft °i^r;neir:znthe  cregiate-Medicai  *"*—  — 

-tics),  and  one  u„i  „  P  ;eeqG ~  ■  :  Z  """  '"  "**"  (t°  *>**■ 
Amerioan  and  Civil  Government  C^at  J  ■  """  '"  ***"!  m"St  "*• 
A.B.  and  desire  to  transfer  to    he  To  ,  J  ,°  """  PrePari"«  {°'  the 

two  units  in  „„e  foreign  iangag      V***-*****  classes  m„st  present 


or  recognized  academy  having  a  tour-year  couwi   .... _ 

grade  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  cre- 
dentials proving  that  the  applicant  possesses  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  ;i 
four-}  ear  course  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 


*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  all  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  he 
admitted  with  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  lie  removed  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  entrance.  An  elementary  Greek  class  is  organized  for  this 
purpose. 
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"Linville  and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zoology);  "Atkinson"  or 
"Bergen"  (in  Botany)  ;  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or  "Mann  and  Twiss"  or  "Car- 
hart  and  Chute"  (in  Physics)  ;  "Davis"  or  "Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography); 
"Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in  Astronomy);  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"  (in 
Geology).  Work  in  Biology  (e.  g\,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  be  ottered 
as  y2  unit  in  Zoology  and  V2  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  hooks,  labora- 
tory work,  etc.,  in  the  above  subjects,  must  he  presented,  .especially  in 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as 
essential  to  a  proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations,  radicals 
and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving  all  these  are 
required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary  series,  simultaneous 
quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  theroem,  may  be  offered  as  y2  unit. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler  trans- 
formations, and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and  oblique. 


Geometry. 


„  ^A   uuuurauie  dismissal. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  transferred 
in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject  to  entrance 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  Detailed  information 
as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will  be  furnished  to  appli- 
cants at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show  the  abil- 
ity to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  assigned  for  such 
work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the  Department. 
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4.     UNITS  REQUIRED  EOR  ADMISSION.* 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance  credits 
amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high 
school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin 4  units       Ancient  Histoiy 1  unit 

Greek 3  units*     Modern  History 1  unit 

English .  .   3  units       Science 1  unit 

Algebra 1  unit  Elective 1  unit 

Geometry 1  unit 

B.S.  Course. 

English   3  units       History   1  unit 

Eoreign  Languages   2  units       Science    2  units 

Mathematics    3  units       Elective     5  units 

Collegiate-Medical  School. 

For  admission  to  class  in  this  course,  the  requirements  arc  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  to  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  college 
course  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  Class  A  schools,  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Medical  Association.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
classes  are  formed  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  college  grade,  and  subjects 
chosen  for  them,  which  are  directly  serviceable  for  the  better  mastering  of 
the  subject-matter  of  Medicine. 

School   of   Dentistry. 

A  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  without  examination,  upon 
pre  enting,  prior  to  enrollment,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  recognized  academy  having  a  four-year  course  beyond  that  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  cre- 
dentials proving  that  the  applicant  possesses  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a 
four-year  course  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 


*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  all  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  he 
admitted  with  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  be  removed  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  entrance.  An  elementary  Greek  class  is  organized  for  this 
purpose. 
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School  of  Economics. 

The  following  units  tire  required  of  all  degree  students: 

English 2  units       Sciences 1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units       History 1  unit 

Modern  Languages  (German,  Electives G  units 

French,  Spanish)   2  units 

If  a  student  has  not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course,  he  may, 
if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Dean  and  faculty,  be  admitted,  but  will  be  con- 
ditioned.    Conditions  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified  state- 
ment of  his  previous  studies. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Elementary  Algebra    1 V2  units  English  Literature   1  unit 

Plane  Geometry    1       unit  History 1  unit 

Solid  Geometry %  unit  Elementary  Physics 1  unit 

English    Composition 1       unit  Electives 7  units 

School  of  Journalism. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance  credits 
amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high 
school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin 4  units       Ancient  History   1  unit 

Greek 3  units*     Modern  History 1  unit 

English .3  units       Science 1  unit 

Algebra 1  unit         Elective 1  unit 

Geometry 1  unit 

B.J.  Course. 

English 3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units       Electives 7  units 

Mathematics 2  units 

Litt.B.  Course. 

English. 3  units       Modern  History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units  U.  S.  History  and  Civics.  . .  .1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units       Science 1  unit 

Ancient  History   1  unit        Elective 4-  units 
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B.S.  Course. 

English 3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units       Science 2  units 

Mathematics 3  units       Elective 5  units 

Diploma  Course. 

English 3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units       Electives 5  units 

Mathematics 1  unit 

College  of  Law. 
The  following  units  are  required  of  all: 

English 2  units        Modern  Languages  (German, 

Mathematics 2  units  French,  Spanish)   2  units 

Electives 9  units 

DAY  COURSE. — Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  College  or 
University,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and  have  at 
least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  to  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year  Day  Course  without 
examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English  from 
all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves  in  correct 
and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely  graduates 
of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

EVENING  COURSE. — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  one  year  of  a  College 
course,  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  for  such  as  may 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree. 

Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view  of 
practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  or  general  information,  may  be 
admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers. 

However,  candidates  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  examination  must  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education  or  .its  equivalent,  as  required  by  Wisconsin 
Statutes. 
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School  of  Medici  m.. 

No  applied n I  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  unless  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mar- 
quette University  or  presents  equivalent  credits  from  another  institution. 
These  credits  must  include  work  done  in  college  ^physics,  approximately 
-200  hours;  college  biology,  not  less  than  180  hours,  laboratory  and  didactic, 
and  this-  should  include  work  on  both  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates; 
college  chemistry,  inorganic  at  least  250  hours,  organic  not  below  120  hours; 
some  quantitative  chemistry  is  highly  desirable.  The  applicant  must  also 
demonstrate  by  oral  examination  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  lieu  of  an  authorized  statement  of  college  credits  as  specified, 
satisfactory  examinations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  as  outlined  herein,  will 
be  accepted  for  entrance,  provided  the  State  Board  will  endorse  these  ex- 
aminations. Conditional  entrance  into  Freshman  class  will  be  permitted  to 
the  extent  of  one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  German  or  French. 
These  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  satisfactorily  before  entering  the 
Sophomore  year. 

In  case  candidates  cannot  present  the  complete  requirements  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  a  condition  in  this  subject  may  be  granted,  which  must 
be  passed  off  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  winter  quarter 
of  the  first  medical  year. 

In  the  case  of  those  candidates  for  admission  who  have  the  required 
credits  in  the  college  work  but  who  lack  some  part  of  the  definite  require- 
ment in  the  sciences  as  stated  above,  the  deficiency  may  sometimes  be  made 
up  before  the  opening  of  the  college  year  by  attending  summer  courses 
in  those  subjects. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
Students    enter    the    Conservatory    either    as    Regular    or    as    Special 
students.     Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  inten- 


*Extract  from  State  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  Session  of  1915,  Chapter  438,  Sec- 
tion   2: 

"All  persons  desiring  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  osteopathy,  midwifery  or 
nursing,  sh all  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state;  and 
all  persons,  so  applying  for  a  license  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  1919,  shall,  in  addition  to  such  preliminary  education  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state,  present  satisfactory  and 
competent  evidence  of  having  completed  a  two  years'  college  course  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biologj^  and  either  German  or  French,  the  equivalent  of  a  two  years' 
pre-medical  course  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin." 

§Note  COLLEGE  physics,  HIGH  school  physics,  and  biology  can  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  required  college  work,  and  inorganic  chemistry  if  taken  in  high  school 
must  cover  in  time  more  and  in  subject  matter  at  least  a  very  full  equivalent  of 
the  course  given  in  collegiate  pre-medical  years. 
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tions,  pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
Special  students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma  is 
given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
University. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS   FOR   THE   SUPERVISORS' 
COURSE. 

(a)      High  School  Diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school, 
(h)     Ability   to  play  at  sight  the  average  School  songs, 
(c)      Sufficient   knowledge   of   voice   culture   to   use   the   voice  properly 
and    to    sing    artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  he  remedied  by  study 
in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to  know 
that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  Department  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  in  the  University  classes.  Language 
classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  will 
he  arranged  to  accommodate  Puhlic  School  teachers.  Classes  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  will  also  he  open  to  these  students.  For  further  in- 
formation confer  with  the  head  of  this  department  or  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Conservatory. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

In  order  to  he  eligible  for  admission  to  enter  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  He  must  he  18  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  he  in  possession  of  credentials  proving  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily passed  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  a  High  School  or  a  recog- 
nized Academy.  These  credentials  must  he  placed  on  file  with  the  Registrar 
at  the  time  the  student  matriculates. 

ELECTIVE    UMTS. 

The  elective  subjects  that  may  he  presented  to  complete  the  required 
■nits  must  he  taken  from  the  following  list: 

English 1  to  2  units 

English,  French,  German 1  or  2  units 

Latin,   Greek    1  to  2  units 
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History   (not  more  than  four  units   in  all): 

Ancient  History 1   unit 

Medieval  and  Modern   History 1    unit 

English  History  1  unit 

United  States  History 1  unit 

Science   (not  more  than  four  units  in  all) : 

Biology 1  unit 

Botany 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Physics 1  unit 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 1  unit 

Zoology. 1  unit 

Physiology y2  unit 

Algebra  (intermediate)   y2  unit 

Solid  Geometry    y2  unit 

Trigonometry y2  unit 

Agriculture 1  unit 

Drawing 1  unit 

Vocational  subjects  and  Manual  Training 9  units 

Music: 

Appreciation  or  Harmony 1  unit 

Limitations. — Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one 
subject.  Students  desiring  credit  in  a  foreign  language  must  have  at  least 
two  units  in  the  subject.  One  unit  of  credit  for  a  second  foreign  language 
will  be  given  if  the  student  has  at  least  three  units  in  the.  first  language. 


No   CoEEEGIATE   CREDIT  IS  GlVEN   FOR    HlGII    SCHOOL  WORK. 


SPECIALS. 

The  requirements  as  a  special  student  will  not  be  as  rigid  as  for  regu- 
lar students,  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Dean  and  faculty,  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profitably  to  pursue 
the  particular  subject  or  subjects  he  may  wish  to  follow. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 

No  Special  students  will  be  accepted  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Medicine. 

The  requirements  for  Specials  in  the  School  of  Medicine  are: 
Students,   either   graduates   or  undergraduates,  who   do   not  desire   to 
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obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructors  of 
such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the  Associate 
Dean's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more  than  two 
years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus  any  just  con- 
tingent increment  found  necessary-  Resumption  after  the  interruption  of 
the  medical  course  will  be  allowed  at  the  point  where  the  student  dropped 
out  only  when  the  intermission  is  not  over  two  years  and  courses  added, 
modified  or  lengthened  during  his  absence  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Associate  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge,  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Due  credit  wiil  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely  similar  to  courses 
given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced  standing  may  be  made  per- 
sonally or  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement 
from  the  proper  authority  of  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit  is 
asked. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  respectively  who 
presents  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  Dental  College  showing  that  the 
required  courses  for  each  year  have  been  successfully  completed.  Each 
student  must  also  furnish  evidence  that  he  has  a  High  School  education. 

Students  who  present  credentials  from  reputable  medical  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  or  universities  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those  sub- 
jects which  appear  upon  the  Dental  curriculum,  provided  that  the  time 
spent  and  subject  matter  covered  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dean.  No  credit 
in  time  is  given.  Four  years'  work  in  a  Dental  School  are  required  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Medical  School  grad- 
uates or  graduates  of  other  colleges  or  universities  will  be  required  to  enter 
the  Freshman  class. 

No  special  students  will  be  accepted. 

School  of  Medicixe. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  admis- 
sion requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  class  they  wish  to  enter  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  medical  course. 
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For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the   medical   school   previously   attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  authen- 
ticated, will  he  demanded.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates from  the  Registrar  of  the  college  from  which  the  student  comes, 
a  catalogue  wherein  the  courses  are  outlined,  note  books  of  his  laboratory 
work,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  his  stand- 
ing. An  examination  may  be  held  at  the  option  of  the  Associate  Dean  and 
the  instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be  (/ranted  to  applicants  from  Class  C 
schools,  and  from  Class  B  schools  not  higher  than  entrance  to  Sophomore 
year. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other  schools  as 
against  students  of  this  school. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

Upon  presenting  the  necessary  credentials,  students  coming  to  this 
school  from  any  other  institutions  of  equal  standing  will  be  given  credit  for 
such  time  and  studies  as  the  Dean  of  this  school  mav  deem  them  entitled  to. 


TUITION  AND  FEES. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  returned.  Tickets  cannot  be  transferred.  Students  make  an  implicit 
contract  with  the  institution  to  observe  these  conditions  when  they  pay  their 
dues. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student,  which 
admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  It  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matriculation  or  at  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  session. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Registrar, 
will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or  special  examinations. 
The  fee  for  a  "condition"  examination  on  any  other  but  the  date  set,  will 
be  $2.00. 

See  Lam  School  section  for  special  rules. 

The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  students  is  distinct  from 
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the  tuition  and  must  be  paid  when  the  student  decides  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  all  classes  (for  the  Academic  year) $60.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Biology,  Laboratory  fee 5.00 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Athletic   Association   fees 5.00 

Condition  examination   (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination,  not  on  date  set 9.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.B.,  B.S 10.00 

Pee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in 
advance.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal 
or  protracted  illness. 

First   Collegiate  Medical   Year. 

Matriculation $     5.00 

Tuition 60.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Biology 20.00 

Chemistry 10.00 

Chemistry    (breakage    deposit) 5.00 

Second  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $  5.00 

Tuition 60.00 

Athletic ; 5.00 

Biology 20.00 

Chemistry 15.00 

Chemistry    (breakage    deposit) 5.00 

Physics 10.00 

(Registration  and  payment  of  fees  are  made  at  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department,   Grand  Avenue  and   Eleventh   Street.) 
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School  of  Dentistry. 
Freshman  Year. 

.Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Total  fees,  first  year $170.00 

Sophomore  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st $85.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 85.00 

Total   fees,   second  year $170.00 

Junior  Year. 
Fees  are  the  same  as  the  Sophomore  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st $80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total   fees,    fourth   year $175.00 

No  laboratory  fees  or  other  fees  than  those  mentioned  above  are 
charged. 

School  of  Economics. 

Tuition  for  part-time  courses  is  as  follows:  For  two  hours  of  credit 
weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $25;  during  one  term,  $15;  for  three 
hours  of  credit  weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $35 ;  for  four  hours,  $45 ;. 
for  each  additional  hour  up  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  $7.50. 

For  Degree  and  Diploma  Courses: 

Matriculation    fee    $     5.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 

Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Athletic  fee  : 5.00 

Graduation  fee  10.00 

Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Conditional  examination  fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditional  examination  fee  (not  on  date  set) 2.00 
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Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
year's  tuition. 

A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above  sixteen, 
$7.50  per  hour. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  for  more  than  $25 
are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  semester. 

Xo  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
except  for  very  grave  reasons.. 

School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year $100.00 

Matriculation 5.00 

Athletic  fee 5.00 

Chemistry  fee  (per  year,  plus  breakage) 1.00 

Lake  Beulah  (once  for  civics) 20.00 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  in  two  installments,  on 
October  1st,  and  February  1st.  A  student  who  leaves  this  college  for  valid 
reasons  during  the  year,  may  redeem  the  unpaid  tuition  by  pursuing  his 
departmental  studies  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal. 

School  of  Journalism. 

The  rates  and  fees  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  the  same  as  those 
applying  to  the  School  of  Economics. 

College  of  Law. 

Matriculation  fee $  500 

Graduation  fee  10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 50.00 

Athletic  fee  for  Day  Students 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 30.00 

Special  Examination  fee 5,00 

1.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  enrollment  or  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  will  be 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  'fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who  have 
Mt  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of  registration. 

3.  Students  who  have  paid  tuition  for  any  semester  and  have  become 
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unable,    through    sickness    or    other    unavoidable    cause,    to    attend    will    he 
credited  the  amount  on  any  subsequent  term  they  may  attend. 

4.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before  Com- 
mencement. 

5.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such  examination. 

School  of  Medicine. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition 1T0.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic 5.00 

Fourth  Year. 

Matriculation    (if  not  previously  matriculated) $     5.00 

Tuition ,. 170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic 5.00 

County    Hospital 5.00 

Obstetrical 10.00 

Graduation '. 15.00 

Before  being  w  igned  working  space  in  the  laboratories  the  student 
must  have  paid  all  *  e  fees  as  specified  above.  After  deducting  unneces- 
sary waste,  breakage  damage  and  loss,  the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit 
will  be  refunded  at       e  end  of  the  year. 

FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Regent  consulting  with  the  instructors 
involved. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  welcomed 
and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical  and  didactic 
branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees  will  be  made  by  the 
Regent  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  number  of  hours  engaged. 

FEES  FOR  SUMMER  COURSES. 
For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Associate  Dean. 
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CONSERVATORY   OF  MUSIC. 

Xote — No  lesson  of  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half  hour  nor 
less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 

Piano. 

y2  hour  %  hour  1  hr.  or  2 

Lessons.  Lessons.  %  hr.  Les. 

Prof.   Semmann    $2.00  $3.00  $4.00 

Prof.   Buell    2.00  3.00  4.00 

Mr.    Bumbalek    1.50  2.25  '     3.00 

Mrs.   Kalman-Waisbren    r.   1.25  1.87y2  2.50 

Miss  Flaherty   1.00  1.50  2.00 

Miss   Packman    1.00  1.50  2.00 

Miss    Christoph    75  1.12y2  1.50 

Miss  Fleer   50  .75  1.00 

Miss  Schulz   50  .75  1.00 

Miss   Wilk    50  .75  1.00 

Miss    Hollitz    50  .75  1.00 

Miss   Jaeobson    50  .75  1.00 

Voice   Culture. 

y2  hour 
Lessons. 

Prof.  McElroy  Johnston   $3.00 

Prof.    Bronson    : "    2.50 

Miss  Watts ': ! 2.00 

Mrs.    Wing-Schwarzrock    2.00 

Miss   Brenk    1.00 


Violin. 

y3  hour 
Lessons. 

Prof.  Fink   $1.50 

Mr.  AVinsauer   1.00 

Mr.    Wuerl    75 


%  hour 

1  hr.  or  2 

Lessons. 

.y2  hr.  Les. 

$2.25 

$3.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.13% 

1.50 

Xote — Class  lessons  are  also  given  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Violin.  These 
classes  are  made  up  of  two,  three  or  four  pupils.  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c, 
$1.00,  and  $1.25  per  pupil. 
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Violoncello. 

y2  hour  %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons.  Lessons.  Lessons. 

Mr.    Bach    $1.50  $2.25  $3.00 

M  is.   Mayer   1.00  1.25  1.50 

Viola. 
Mr.   llenz   $1.00  $1.50  $2.00 

Double-Bass. 
Mr.  Hoenig   1.25  1.50 

Flute  and  Piccolo. 
Mr.    Petersen    1.50  2.00 

Clarinet. 
Mr.    Belton    1.00  1.50 

Bassoon. 
Mr.    Carver    1.00  1.25  1.50 

Cornet. 
Mr.  Balow   1.00  1.50  2.00 

French  Horn. 
Mr.    Neudeck    1.00  1.25  1.50 

Trombone. 
Mr.   Henniger   1.00  1.25  1.50 

Saxaphone. 
Philip    Haehlen    1.25 

Mandolin. 
Mr.  DeLorenzo   75  1.00  

Advanced  Theory. 
(Individual  Instruction.) 
Prof.   Semmann 2.00  3.00  4.00 

Public  School  Music. 
Miss   Watts 2.00  ....  4.00 

French. 
Prof.    Abrams    '. 1.50  

Italian. 
Prof.    Fvans    1.50 
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Dramatic  Art. 

y2  hour  %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons.  Lessons.  Lessons. 

Prof.    Zavadil     $1.50  $2.25  $3.00 

Miss  Treis    75  1.00  1.50 

Miss   Fielding   : 75  1.00  1.50 

Class  Lessons. 

Ensemble  (instrumental  and  vocal)  . .  $0.25  per  lesson. 

Teachers'   Class    50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

Harmony 50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

General  Musical  Theory: 

For  Students   3.50  for  the  course. 

For  Outsiders 7.50  for  the  course. 

In  Class  of  Three 9.00   for  the  full  course,  Sept.  I6th 

to  May  19th. 

History  of  Music,  for  students 3.50  for  the  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  outsiders 7.50  for  the  course. 

Opera  Classes  2.00  for  the  course. 

Physical  Culture  )  C  2.50  per  term,  class  of  four. 

Children's  Literature  Classes    I  1  5.00  per  term,  class  of  eight. 

Children's  Chorus  Class 2.50  per  term. 

Kindergarten 2.50  per  term. 

Practice  Pianos. 

The  Conservatory  furnishes  Practice  Pianos  as  follows: 

One  hour  a  day,  per  term $3.00 

Two  hours  a  day,  per  term 5.00 

Every  additional  hour 2.00 

All  pianos  are  A.  B.  Chase  instruments. 

Fees  for  Diplomas,  Etc. 

Diploma    or    Certificate $10.00 

'Statement,  Normal  Course 2.50 

Private  Examination    (See  page   16) 2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be  granted,  as  is  customary  in  all 
large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means.  Examinations 
of  such  applicants  will  take  place  September  5th,  1917. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  opens  Tuesday,  September  5th,  1917. 
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School  of  Pharmacy. 

Fees  for  the  Two  Year  Course. 

First  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Tuition  (first  semester),  payable  Oct.  1st 50.00 

Tuition   (second  semester),  payable  Feb.   1st 50.00 

Total $110.00 

Second  Year. 

Tuition  (first  semester),  payable  Oct.  1st $55.00 

Tuition  (second  semester),  payable  Feb.  1st 50.00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total $120.00 

Students  are  required  to  buy  a  small  outfit  of  chemcial  and  pharma- 
ceutical apparatus  costing  about  $10.00. 

Students  wasting  material  carelessly  will  be  charged  with  such  waste. 
No  laboratory  fee  or  fees  other  than  those  mentioned  above  are  charged. 

Entire  Expenses. 

Fees  (first  year  including  Athletic  fee) $115.00 

Fees  (second  year  including  Athletic  fee) 125.00 

Apparatus 10.00 

Books 20.00 

LIVING  EXPENSES. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the  rale 
of  $5  to  $6  per  week.     Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  the  living  expense-; 
of  a  student  for  a  college  year: 

Lowest.  Average.  Liberal. 

Board  and  Room $144.00  $176.00  $208.00 

Laundry 20.00  25.00  35.00 

Incidentals 50.00  75.00  100.00 

Totals $214.00  $276.00  $343.00 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses  and 
an  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will  not  be 
mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds 
the  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT. 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Marquette  University 
offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student.  It  is  very  easy  for 
students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours'  service  in  cafes,  hotels, 
or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their  meals.  Others  earn  enough 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  considerably  towards  their  keep.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  are  able  to  earn  all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses 
while  keeping  up  with  their  studies.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  last  graduating  class  in  Engineering  seventy-five  per  cent  were  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting  and  earned,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by 
their  class  president,  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 
during  the  school  year.  The  money  earned  during  the  vacation  was  used  for". 
the  payment  of  tuition,  and  incidental  expenses.  With  regard  to  school 
expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at 
Marquette  is  to  be  understood  as  differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules 
in  other  colleges.  Marquette  makes  all  fees  payable  as  tuition,  and  the 
student  is  not  met  at  every  door  with  requests  for  laboratory  fees.  In  some 
colleges  there  is  practically  no  tuition,  but  the  laboratory  fees  sum  up  to 
more  than  the  tuition  at  Marquette. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  fact.  Any  student  can  secure  a 
poistion  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  However,  he  should 
not  expect  to  obtain  work  before  the  second  or  third -week  of  his  stay  in 
Milwaukee. 

The  Registrar  will  be  pleased  to  make  individual  suggestions  after  the 
student  has  arrived  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students'  Free 
Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully  given,, 
hut  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  positions  for  all 
prospective  students. 

PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it  entitles 
the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by  him  and  accept- 
able to  the  Faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  at  the 
Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will 
be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserving  student. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 
The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu  Parish,, 
1913. 
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The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 
The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 
The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 
The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 
The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F.  Johnson. 
The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

In  1909  a  scholarship  was  founded  by  Hon.  Ernst  Merton  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Intercollegiate  English  Prize. — A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for  the 
first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth, 
and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago 
for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's, 
Kan.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  St.  John's  College,  Belize, 
British  Honduras;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Toledo,  Ohio;  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Intercollegian  Latin  Prize. — Eor  the  best  Latin  essay  from  competi- 
tors of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

Oratorical  Prize. — A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate  years  by  Mr. 
Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau,  for  the  best  oration 
given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  Society.  Donor  in  1916, 
Mr.  August  M.  Grau. 

Prizes  for  Elocution. — A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the  best 
speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in  Elocution, 
hy  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni. 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer  sympa- 
thy and  relationship, — to  encourage  professional  spirit  and  interest, — and  to 
combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
course.    Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at  which  members  of  the  associa- 
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tion,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests  give  addresses  on  technical  subjects 
of  interest;  smokers,  and  social  events  are  arranged  at  longer  intervals. 
Athletic  events  with  the  other  University  departments  likewise  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  association. 

The  Engineering  Faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Department  find 
their  expression. 

PHILOSOPHERS'  CLUB. 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to  this 
organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions. The  meetings  are  held  every  second  week  throughout  the  academic 
year. 

Each  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has  expressed  his 
views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes  place.     The  views  as  advanced 
are  criticized  and  supplemented  by  facts  and  thoughts  from  all  present. 
The  officers  for  the  year  1916-17  are: 

Rev.  G.  A.  Deglman Advisor 

Clarence  N.  Biever President 

Anthony  C.  Mason Vice-president 

Mary  Weimar    Secretary-treasurer 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  COMMERCE  CLUB. 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  advance  the  interests  of-  the  Economics 
students,  prepare  them  more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men  and  bring 
them  in  closer  touch  with  the  commercial  world.  Lectures  are  given  by 
men  who  are  experts  in  their  various  lines.  All  members  of  the  economics 
Department  automatically  become  members  and  receive  credit  for  attend- 
ing the  lectures. 

MARQUETTE  ORATORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1883. 

This  Society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay-writing,  recita- 
tions, criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  members  for  public 
speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information  on  questions  of  history, 
literature  and  political  economy.  Membership  is  open  to  students  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  University. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  Faculty,  appointed  by  t he- 
President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers  are  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Societv. 
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The  officers,  for  the  year  1916-17  are: 

Faculty  Moderatory,  Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

Constantine  Skowronski,  '17 President  Charles  W  ratten,  '19 

Charles  W ratten,  '19 Vice-Pres Joseph  Ormsby,  '18 

Francis  O'Connell,  '18 Secretary    George  Hanley,  '18 

Joseph  R.  Huepper,  '18 Treasurer Joseph  11.  Huepper,  T8 

Charles  Wratten,  '18 Debates    J  oseph  Ormsby,  '18 

Delegate  to  State  Peace  Association:   Joseph  Ormsby,  '18. 

Marquette  Representative  in  State  Peace  Contest: 

Francis  O'Connell,  '18. 

LE  CERCLE  FRANCA1S. 

This  club  represents  the  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  French 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  It  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  French  classes  and  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class 
rooms  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  students  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
literature  and  institutions  of  the  French  people. 

Club  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  regular  programs  carried  out.  The 
work  of  the  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Abrams. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  SCHILLER  CLUB. 

was  organized  in  1908  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  pur- 
pose is  two-fold:  First,  to  enable  its  members  by  means  of  prepared  debates 
and  extempore  speaking  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage; Second,  to  help  them  to  keep  up  a  general  interest  in  the  German 
language  and  literature  by  the  familiar  discussion  of  literary  topics  and 
select  readings  from  German  classics.  The  club  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Abrams. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Moderator:    Rev.  T.  H.  Devlin,  S.  J. 

1.     Vocal. 
THE  UNVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 

Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two  half-hour 
periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part  compositions  in  me- 
dium difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises.  Regularity  in  attendance  at. 
club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  absolute  condition  of  membership. 
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II.       IxSTKUMEXTAL. 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the  best 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body  for  those  engaged 
in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have  at  all  times  encouraged 
manly  sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who  are  regular  in 
class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take 
part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which  the  University  is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars,  which 
entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic  events,  in  Mil- 
waukee, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  The  Association, 
newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  representing 
the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

STUDENT  ADVISORY   BOARD. 

Every  class  in  the  University  has  a  representative  of  this  board  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  student  activities.  It  is  the  insti- 
gator of  the  actions  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  student  body. 
The  student  managers  of  the  different  sports  are  elected  by  it,  as  are  also 
the  student  members  of  the  Athletic  Board. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1916-17  are: 

Daniel   Hannon President 

A.  A.  Brazeau Vice-president 

George   Hanley    Secretary-treasurer 

T.  R.  Noon Student  Manager  Football 

T.  R.  Schmidt Student  Manager  Basketball 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association  was  made  in  1893,  and 
the  society  formed  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni  Association," 
until  1915.  With  the  development  into  university  lines,  came  other  Alumni 
organizations,  among  the  various  departments.  While  certain  of  them  flour- 
ished, others  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  unify  their  aims  and 
activities,  little  was  accomplished,  because  of  the  evident  lack  of  close  rela- 
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tions  between  the  existing  organizations.  To  remedy  the  detect,  and  to 
secure  a  strong,  effective  Alumni  Association  for  the  University }  it  was 
agreed  by  the  members  of  the  different  departmental  organizations  to 
merge  all  into  ONE  bod}',  that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
Marquette  University,  and  so  enlist  for  common  effort,  ALL  the  Alumni, 
for  the  support  and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  ol 
endeavor. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni  bodies  of 
Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will,  met  and  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  Alumni,  a  merging  of  all  existing 
Alumni  societies,  into  ONE.  .The  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  ALUM- 
NI ASSOCIATION.  In  pursuance  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  those  present, 
the  organization  was  effected,  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws  were 
adopted. 

Officers,  1916. 

Thomas  A.  Manning,  M.A.,  LL.B President 

Leo  Mullaney,  A.B.,  LL.B Secretary 

Wm.  M.  Sullivan,  LL.B Treasurer 

Vice-presidents:     H.    J.    Heeb,    M.D.;    Laurence    Corey;    Lawrie 
Kurtz,  E.E.;  F.  C.  Mayer,  B.S.;  Dorothy  Brewster,  R.N. 

Executive  Board:  H.  V.  Kane,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.;  N.  J.  Gleason,  B.C.S.; 
Geo.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.S.;  R.  J.  Hennessey,  LL.B.;  James  W.  Murphy, 
B.S.C.E.;  E.  Simon,  Ph.G.;  E.  A.  Fischer,  B.J.;  Corrine  Hollitz. 

Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  the  members  to  receive,  with  no 
further  expense,  the  M.  U.  Journal,  published  bi-monthly.  To  preserve  and 
encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings  for  business  and  social 
purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual  banquet  are  proposed,  thus 
keeping  the  Almni  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  student-body  of 
the  University. 

SODALITY  OF  THE   IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  B.  V.  M. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Catholic  students,  its  general  object 
being  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  particular  object  of 
the  Students  Sodality  is  to  develop  in  the  young  men  who  compose  it,  the 
intelligent  Faith,  the  Christian  character  which  should  mark  Catholics  who 
by  their  education  and  fuller  training,  ought  to  be  leaders  in  its  student- 
body,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sodality  to  encourage  the  Catholic  students  to 
labor  for  the  achievement  and  preservation  of  this  standard. 
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The   Sodalists  meet  at  8:00   every   Sunday  morning,  in   the  Students* 
Chapel,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  for  Mass,  Office  and  Instruction. 
Faculty  Director:    Rev.  John  J.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1916-17  are: 

T.  J.  Howard,  Med.  TT Prefect 

Greg.  Downey,  Dent.  '18 1st  Assistant 

John  Kelly,  Law  '19 ' 2nd  Assistant 

Wm.  O'Connor,  Eng.  '17 Secretary 

Jos.  King,  Med.  '20 Assistant  Secretary 

Jas.  Moran,  Law  '17 Treasurer 

A.  Gauckler,  A.  and  S.  '19 Organist 

THE   APOSTLESHIP  OF   PRAYER,  LEAGUE   OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fullilling  the  coin 
mand  of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily  actions 
the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread  of  the  grace  of 
salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:    Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  University.  It  is 
issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop  being  edited,  managed  and  printed 
by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  board  of  editors  and 
managers  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Journalism.  The  aims  of  the  Tribune 
are:  To  purvey  news  of  the  University,  to  aid  in  constructive  work  and  to 
afford  the  students  of  Journalism  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
newspaper  editing,  managing  and  makeup. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:  $1.50  a  year,  five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on  applica- 
tion. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  alteration  by  the  editor. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of  October, 
December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors  of  Marquette 
University.     Its  aim  is  three-fold:    First,  to  bring  to  higher  efficiency  the 
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literary  exj)ression  of  students  of  all  departments;  Second,  to  chronicle  the 
literary,  social  and  athletic  events  of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve -as  a 
channel  of  communication  hetween  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms. —  $1.00  a  year,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on 
application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to  be 
handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication. 

THE  HILLTOP. 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is  issued  from 
the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited,  and  managed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  entire  school  with  the  able  guidance  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Every  department  has  its  representatives  on  the  bus- 
iness and  editorial  board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography  of  all  the 
graduates.  Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school  is  sure  to  receive  at 
least  a  mention. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:    $3.00  per  copy.     Advertising  rates  on  application. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the  students  and 
the  Alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact  that  the 
Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law  school  in  the 
middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of  matters 
which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin  Bar  are  con- 
tained in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while  so 
doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its  spirit. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College   of  Arts   and   Sciences 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS 
French,  German 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S. 

Chemistry 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT 

Mathematics,  German,  Spanish,  Latin 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J. 

Junior  and  Senior  English 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J. 
Ethics,  Psychology,  Theodicy 

REV.  HUGH  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J. 

Chaplain 

REV.  IGNATIUS  B.  KIRCHER,  S.  J. 
Physics,  Geology 

REY.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J. 

Astronomy 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J. 

Logic,  Cosmology,  History  of  Philosophy,  Latin 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNlCHOLS,  S.  J. 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  English 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J. 
Mathematics 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J. 
English,  Elocution 

REV.  JOHN  F.  O'CONNOR,  S.  J. 
Latin,  Greek,  History,  Evidences  of  Religion 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  SIEBAUER,  S.  J. 
Latin,  Greek,  Evidences  of  Religion 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As  educa- 
tors they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of  both  mind  and 
heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  education, 
and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to  habits  of  virtue,  while  offering 
them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the  highest  mental  culture.  It  is  their  ambi- 
tion to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous  habits  and 
sound  religious  convictions. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great  Educators 
Series,  by  Scribner,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Swickerath's  Jesuit  Edu- 
cation, by  Herder,  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  either  a  scientific  or 
historical  study  of  that  system  have  abundant  sources  of  information. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  ordinarily  require 
four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  a  pre- 
scribed one,  especially  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  considered  essential 
that  the  branches  that  belong  most  to  general  education  and  form  the  basis 
for  future  progress  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study  during  these  two 
years.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  greater  latitude  of  choice  is 
allowed  to  the  student.  During  these  years  the  principal  stress  is  laid  on 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in 
mental  development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the  stu- 
dent in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life,  Rational  Philosophy  as  a  means 
of  developing  young  manhood  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results  Philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name,  tl  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after  light,  with 
teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing  the  contradictory  sys- 
tems which  have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded;  but  it  must  pre- 
sent a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the 
established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite 
propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
With  such  a  definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes 
more  acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of  a 
proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are  readily 
detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind 
with  mind. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University,  in  its  collegiate  department, 
gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This  will  be  seen  from 
a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curriculum. 
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The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  students. 
Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee  will,  however,  be 
able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Stu- 
dents coming  to  the  city  should  apply  at  once  at  the  College  office  on  Grand 
Avenue  and  Tenth  Street. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of  the 
closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty.  Catholic  students 
are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruction  and  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College;  yet  for 
the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  good  results  are  not 
attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College  regula- 
tions, serious  application  and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  on.  Any 
serious  neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable  to 
effective  correction  and  even  to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students 
are  requested  to  consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing 
the  conduct  and  diligence  of  students. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  course,  must  carry  at  least  eighteen 
hours  of  the  weekly  work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  registered. 
Otherwise,  he  will  be  entered  as  a  "special"  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  credit  for  work  done  in 
residence.  For  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  senior  year  must  have  been  in  resi- 
dence, for  both  semesters.  In  the  matter  of  "entrance  requirements,"  no 
exceptions  will  be  made  for  "special"  students.  For  promotion  or  for  grad_ 
uation,  a  passing  mark  of  70%  must  be  attained  in  each  of  the  prescribed 
subjects  for  the  class.  The  mere  general  average  of  70%  will  not  be 
enough. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as  failure  in 
these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies.  When  a  valid  excuse 
is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound,  by  extra  work,  to  repair  the 
loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his  instructor  for  advice  in  the  matter. 
Unexcused  absence  from  more  than  four  recitation  periods,  in  any  branch, 
may  subject  the  delinquent  to  failure  in  that  branch,  and  he  will  be  allowed 
uo  credit  for  the  rest  of  his  work  in  that  subject.  Lack  of  punctuality  will 
subject  the  offender  to  loss  of  credit  in  his  class-standing,  and  if  persisted 
in,  may  call  for  effective  correction  or  even  suspension.  No  student  will 
be  permitted  to  take  the  semester  examinations  who  has  not  satisfied  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  University. 
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The  quarterly  reports  sent  to  Parents  and  Guardians,  to  inform  them  of 
the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their  care,  call  for  serious  consid- 
eration. The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concerning 
the  welfare  of  individual  students.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
points  in  reports:  A  grade  of  70%  or  over  is  satisfactory.  A  grade 
between  50%  and  70%  imposes  a  "condition,"  requiring  the  student,  within 
the  semester  following,  to  pass  another  examination  in  the  conditioned  sub- 
ject. A  failure  to  remove  the  condition  within  the  appointed  time,  or  a 
grade  below  50%,  will  require  a  repetition  of  the  semester  work  in  the 
study  so  graded.  This  is  matter  of  special  importance  for  the  notice  of 
Parents  and  Guardians.  The  course  of  studies  is  so  arranged,  and  the 
classes  are  so  conducted,  as  to  make  success  possible  for  the  average  con- 
scientious student.  Each  semester,  a  day  is  set  for  the  condition  examina- 
tions. For  these  examinations,  the  fee,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  one  dol- 
lar. Condition  examinations,  on  other  than  the  appointed  days,  will  be 
granted,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Unless  excused  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  College,  all  the  Catholic 
students  must  be  present  every  class  day  at  8:30  A.  M.  Their  religious  and 
moral  training  will  be  the  special  care  of  the  College  authorities.  They  shall 
also  be  present  for  the  annual  retreat  of  the  students,  even  though  not  resi- 
dents of  Milwaukee. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  College  building  is  strictly  prohibited.  Speech  or 
conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE. 

Prescribed  Work. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  acquire  credit  for  four  years  in  Eng- 
lish, including  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  addition  they 
must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years'  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
groups: 

1.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy. 

2.  Mathematics,   History,  Economics,   Education. 
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3.    Logic,  General  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Theology,  Ethics, 

History   of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  will  present  in  addition  credit  for  two 
years  in  Collegiate  Latin  and  Greek.  Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree. may 
substitute  two  years  in  German,  French  or  Spanish.  They  must  also  present 
credit  for  a  third  year  of  Science  (Physics  or  Chemistry),  and  for  the 
.Mathematics  of  Sophomore  class. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present  one  year's 
credit  beyond  the  A.  B.  requirements  in  Mental  Philosophy  or  in  Ethics, 
with  a  written  thesis.  The  work  for  the  M.  A.  degree  must  be  in  residence. 
The  honorary  M.  A.  degree  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  conferred  on  such 
graduates  of  Marquette  University  as  the  Faculty  may  judge  deserving  of 
the  distinction,  but  usually  with  the  requirement  of  a  written  thesis. 

PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  college 
course  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  Class  A  schools,  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Medical  Association.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
classes  are  formed  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  college  grade,  and  subjects 
chosen  for  them,  which  are  directly  serviceable  for  the  better  mastering  of 
the  subject-matter  of  Medicine. 

A  course  is  offered,  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  pre-medical  classes  are  registered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, — 
not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University. 

For  admission  to  class  in  this  course,  the  requirements  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  to  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  All  applicants  must  present  a  statement  of  their  High  School 
credits,  with  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  Principal.  They 
must  present  their  credits  and  letters  before  they  may  register,  and  once 
registered,  they  are  amenable  to  all  the  regulations  set  for  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  department.  The  attention  of  Parents  and  Guardians 
is  called  to  the  regulations,  page  8  of  this  bulletin.  For  the  Pre-Medical 
course  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  required. 

COMBINED    COLLEGE    AND    ENGINEERING   COURSE. 

Graduates  or  other  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  will  be 
given  due  credit  for  their  work  in  languages,  mathematics  and  science. 
Senior  students  in  the  College  Department  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
electives  with  a  view  to  the  Engineering  studies  they  intend  to  take  up. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  degree  of  Civil  or  Electrical  Engineer 
three  years  after  their  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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ELECTION   OF   COURSES   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics,  elect  a  limited  number  of 
hours  in  the  College  of  Economics  to  count  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

THE   COLLEGE. 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature,  History, 
Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to 
impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view 
which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship 
as  of  eminence  in  the  professions  of  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course,  and  leading  up 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  fundamental  and  es- 
sential in  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  are  not  left  to  the  student's 
option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed.  Only  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become  elective. 

COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation  in  a  special 
manner  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  the 
study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  English  writers  as  are 
noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  substance  and-  form.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the 
others  of  the  course,  the  literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in 
Mathematics,  Science  and  History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal  education. 

Sophomore  Class — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the  study  of  Ora- 
tory and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature  and  types  of  Oratory,  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  requirements  of  historical  writing, 
.are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best  models,  ancient  and  modern,  forming 
the  subject  matter  of  study.  Thus,  while  perfecting  literary  taste,  the  class 
is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp  and  perspective  of  structure  without 
which  composition  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Juxtor  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to  habits 
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of  correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  Logic, 
Rational  Philosophy — being,  causality,  the  nature  of  matter;  the  human 
soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation,  etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  additional  training  received  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philoso- 
phy and  various  literary  topics  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

Senior  Class — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this  year  in  courses 
on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics.  These 
courses  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  Moral  Obligation, 
the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc.,  form  the  crowning  work  of  a 
liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  sound  principles  of  conduct,  to 
give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on 
the  problems  of  life  and  their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

(Eight  hours  a  week  for  two  years.     Junior  and  Senior.) 

COURSE  I. — Dialectics — (Junior  Year).  The  province  of  logic, 
formal  and  material.  The  foundations  of  logic.  The  principles  of  contra- 
diction, identity,  causation,  excluded  middle.  Simple  apprehension;  mod- 
ern errors.  Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature  and  division.  Op- 
position and  conversion.  Reasoning.  The  syllogism  and  its  laws.  Formal 
and  material  induction.     Fallacies. 

COURSE  II. — First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied  Logic — 
(Junior  Year).  The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Uni- 
versal skepticism.  Cartesian  doubt.  Criterion  of  certitude;  objective  evi- 
dence. Trustworthiness  of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Objectivity 
of  ideas.     Belief  on  human  and  divine  testimony. 

COURSE  III.— General  Metaphysics—  (Junior  Year).  The  concept 
of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being.  The  Positivist  school. 
Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  unity,  truth,  goodness.  Sub- 
stance and  accident.  Personality.  Quality.  Relation.  Principle  and  cause. 
The  principle  of  causality.  Perfection  of  being.  Infinity.  Necessity.  Or- 
der and  beauty. 

COURSE  IV.— Cosmology— (Junior  Year).  Creation.  Pantheism. 
General  principles.  Ancient  and  modern  pantheists.  Purposes  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe.  Laws  of  Nature.  Miracles.  Occult  powers.  Spirit- 
ism. Hypnotism.  Constitution  of  bodies.  Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex 
theory.     Properties  of  matter.     Time  and  space. 
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COURSE  V. — Psychology — (Senior  Year). — Life.  Vegetative,  animal,, 
intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essentially  different  from  inorganic.  Life. 
Protoplasm.  Vital  principle,  distinct  from  physical  and  chemical  forces. 
Animals  sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct.  Natural  selection.  Rational  life. 
Essential  dierence  between  sense  and  reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the  Ego. 
Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the  principle  of  the 
vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body. 
Occasionalism.  Scholastic  doctrine.  Locus  of  the  soul.  Localization  of 
cerebral  functions.  Time  of  origin.  Origin  of  the  soul.  Creationist  doc- 
trine.    False  theories.     Neo-scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  abstract 
concepts.  Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associationism.  The 
Schoolmen.  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  Soul's 
consciousness  of  itself.  Sensation.  Perception.  Phychophysics.  The  imag- 
ination. Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Volun- 
tary, automatic,  reflex,  impulsive  movements.     Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition.  Spon- 
taneous and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will  and  deter- 
mination.    Fatalism.     The  emotions.     Hypnotism. 

COURSE  VI. — Natural  Theology — (Senior  Year) — The  Existence  of 
God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Traditionalism.  The  "Ontological 
Proof  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysical,  Cosmological,  Moral  arguments. 
Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  consequences.  The  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfection.  Unity  of  God. 
Pantheism.  Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eternity  and  Immensity  of 
God.  The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The  Free  Will  and  Omnipo- 
tence of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring  with  creatures.  Divine 
Providence. 

COURSE  VII. — Ethics  and  Economics — (Senior  Year) — General  Eth- 
ics. Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Fundamental  principles.  False 
theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use  of  the  present  life.  Human  acts. 
Merit  and  accountability.  Virtue  and  Vice.  Nature  of  morality.  Stan- 
dards of  morality.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism.  The  moral  sense.  De- 
terminants of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The  Natural  Law;  its 
properties  and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation.  False  theories.  Con- 
science. 

Special  Ethics.  Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obligations  of 
accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indifferentism.  Suicide.  Self- 
defense.     Homicide.     Lying  and  mental  reservation. 
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Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax.  Modes  of 
acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Employ- 
ers' Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and  indis- 
solubility of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil  society;  its 
nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil  government.  Citi- 
zenship. Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil  government;  legislative, 
judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  penalty.  Freedom  of  worship.  Free- 
dom of  the  press. 

International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual  relations 
of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of  neutrals.  War 
and  arbitration. 

Text-Books  and  References:  Clarke,  Maher,  Rickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J. 
(Stonyhurst  Series) ;.  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberator e,  Poland, 
Gruender,  Lahousse,  Harper,  Lev  as'  Political  Economy,  Thein's  Christian 
Anthropology,  Cathrein,  Shallo,  Levine. 

LATIN. 

Freshman  Class — Precepts:  A  thorough  review  of  Latin  prosody  and 
versification. 

Authors — First  term:  Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  books  6 
and  12;  Livy,  books  1  and  21. 

Second  term:    Livy,  books  21,  22;  Horace,  Select  Odes. 

Sight  Reading:     Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology  ;  Livy. 

Practice — both  terms:  Writing  Latin  Prose,  Translations  of  selections 
from  English  authors.  Two  themes  a  week.  A  theme  in  imitation  of  the 
prose  authors  studied,  about  every  fortnight. 

Memory:     From  the  authors  read  in  class. 

Sophomore  Class — Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla  or 
Pro  Milone;  Horace,  Select  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Second  term:  Horace,  Epistles  and  Satires;  Cicero,  Pro  Ligario;  Taci- 
tus, Agricola. 

Sight  Reading:  Selections  from  the  authors  assigned  above;  Tacitus, 
Germania  or  Annals;  selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Practice — both  terms:  Two  themes  a  week.  One  composition  every 
fortnight  in  imitation  of  the  authors  studied.  Off-hand  translation  from 
English  into  Latin. 

Memory:     Select  passages  from  the  authors  read. 

Junior  Class — Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tuscalanae; 
Plant  us,  Luo  Captivi;  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Mackail  (Scribner's), 
for  reference.     Essays  in  Latin. 
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Second  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued;  Pliny,  Let- 
ters: Juvenal,  Selections;  Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  Essays  in 
Latin. 

GREEK. 

Freshman  Class — Precepts — first  term:  The  syntax  of  the  verb  re- 
peated; general  rules  of  quantity  in  connection  with  the  author;  the  Hom- 
eric dialect,  cf.  Gaegi-Kleist,  Nos.  209-215.  Brief  sketch  of  Greek  Epic 
and  Lyric  poetry.     Cf.  Jebb's  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 

Second  term :     The  precepts  of.  the  first  term  thoroughly  repeated. 

Authors — both  terms:  Plato,  Apology  or  Crito;  Homer,  Odyssey; 
selections  from  books  5  to  12.  Lyrics  selected  from  the  various  Greek 
poets — Sappho,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pindar  (Olympian  VII  or  selections 
from  a  longer  ode),  Meleager.     Ch.  Garry's  Anthology. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  selections  from 
the  authors  read  in  class. 

Practice — both  terms:  A  written  theme  once  a  week,  based  on  the 
authors  studied  and  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek;  or  Kaegi-Kleist 
Exercise  Book  2,  Xos.  52-66. 

Frequent  written  reviews  in  class. 

SoPHO.roRE  Class — Authors — first  term:  Homer,  Iliad,  select  passages; 
structure  of  the  poem.  Demosthenes'  Philippics.  Analysis  of  first  or  third 
Philippic  to  be  seen  in  detail. 

Second  term:  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  studied  analysis.  Soph- 
ocles, Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  St.  Chrysostom, 
Eutropius  or  St.  Basil. 

Practice — both  terms:  Easy  themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text,  once 
a  week.    Frequent  written  reviews. 

Jfxior  Class — (Elective) — Authors — both  terms:  Plato,  Phaedo,  anal- 
ysis   Keep's    Stories    from   Herodotus;    Aeschylus,   Prometheus    Bound    or 

Agamemnon. 

ENGLISH. 

Freshman  Class — Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  Theory  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, of  the  Sublime;  Taste;  Imagination;  Theory  of  Literature;  Poetics; 
Nature  and  kinds  of  poetry;  elements  of  poetic  substance  and  form;  char- 
acteristics of  Lyric  and  Epic  Poetry.  Fiction:  Constructive  principles  of 
story-writing;  elements  of  Fiction,  viz.,  plot,  character,  situation,  purpose; 
Realism  and  Romanticism  in  Fiction;  development  of  the  English  Novel. 

Text-book:  Linn,  Essentials  and  Examples  of  English  Composition, 
with  Professor's  Notes.    Bliss  Perry:  Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 
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Texts  for  study:  Newman's  Lecture  on  Literature  and  Essay  on  Aris- 
totle's Poetics;  Selections  from  Newman,  Ruskin,  De  Quincey,  Milton,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  DeVere.     Red  Letter  Poems. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism.  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi- 
Saxon,  Old  English  and  Middle  English  Periods;  The  Elizabethan  age;  The 
Transition  Period;  The  Classical  Age. 

Text-book:    Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:     One  composition  a  week  on  subjects  chiefly  literary. 

Sophomore  Class — Precepts:  Oratory:  Nature  and  types  of  oratory; 
division  of  the  oration;  style  in  public  speaking;  methods  of  oratorical 
composition;  principles  of  argumentation. 

Text-book:     Coppens'  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition. 

History:  Principles  of  historical  composition;  ethical  requirements  of 
history;  representative  English  and  American  historians. 

Texts  for  study:  Burke's  speech  on  American  Taxation  and  Address 
to  the  Electors  of  Bristol;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  Girard  College  Case, 
Knapp  Trial,  Commemorative  Address  on  Adams  and  Jefferson;  Newman's 
Second  Spring.  Other  speeches  of  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay.  Famous 
French  Orators. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism:  The  Romantic  School  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century;  American  Literature. 

Text-book:     Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:    One  Composition  a  week.    Analysis  and  criticism  of  speeches. 

Junior  Class — Precepts:  The  Drama;  Laws  and  technique;  theory  of 
the  Tragic;  of  the  Comic. 

Texts  for  study:  Shakespeare's  Plays;  Interpretation,  critical  and  com- 
parative study. 

Practice:     One  composition  a  week.     Essays,  critical  and  philosophical. 

Senior  Class — Precepts:  Theory  of  expository  writing  the  critical  and 
philosophical  essay;  stylistic  and  structural  requirements;  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  English  essay. 

Texts  for  study:  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Newman,  Brownson,  Archbishop 
Spalding,  etc.  Analysis  and  comparative  study  of  essays,  with  the  emphasis 
laid  on  substance  and  structural  organization. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week.  Subjects  chiefly  critical  and  phil- 
osophical. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Freshman  Class— First  term:     College  Algebra.— Determinants,  Scries, 
Theory  of  Equations. 
Text:     Wentworth. 
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Second  term:     Plane  Trigonometry. 
Text:      Wentworth. 

Sophomore  Class — (Elective) — First  term:  Analytical  Geometry.  An 
introductory  cultural  course.  The  Line,  Circle  and  Parabola  are  consid- 
ered thoroughly. 

Second  term:  Conies:  The  general  Conic  and  Solid  Geometry  are 
studied. 

Text:     Smith  and  Gale. 

Junior  Class — (Elective) — Students  who  desire  to  do  so  may  study 
Calculus  with  the  classes  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Calculus:     Course  8  and  9.     See  bulletin. 

HISTORY. 

Freshman  Class — This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
revolutions  against  religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars 
which  followed  from  the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Exile 
of  the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred  Years'  War; 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities,  Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Revival; 
wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans;  Age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Both  terms:     Gnggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  2. 

Sophomore  Class — This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  rev- 
olutions of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  strug- 
gle of  the  people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Han- 
overian succession  in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  contem- 
porary history. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Russia;  Wars 
of  the  Austrian  Succession;  Colonies  of  North  America;  Seven  Years' War; 
Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; American  War  of  Independence;  French  Revolution;  Era  of  Napo- 
leon;. Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War;  Italy; 
Franco-German  WTar ;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States ;  Great  Powers  today  ; 
Church  and  State. 
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Both  terms:     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  3. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classics—  (Elective)—  Both  terms:  Turner's  His- 
tory  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  of  scientific 
correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional  conformations, 
biographical  and  otherwise  as  may  be  needful  for  the  fuller  understanding 
of  the  subject.  One  lecture  is  delivered  weekly,  the  students  being  re- 
qired  to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the  matter  treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The 
Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The 
Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Phil- 
osophy. Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo- 
Platonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen. 
The  Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian  and 
Jewish  Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche,  Spin- 
oza, Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Berkley, 
Rosseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists,  Kant,  Fichte,  He- 
gel, Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism,  Modern  Evolution 
Theories.     The  Neo-Scholastics.     Thomistic  Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Senior  Class — Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical. 
Lectures   and  recitations.     For  reference,  Clerk's  History   of  Astronomy, 

Neivcomb's  "The  Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical,  and 
Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and  Paleontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third 
floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and  written 
exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte:  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For  reference: 
The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and  Bulletins. 

BIOLOGY. 

Classes  with  laboratory  in  pre-medical  years  at  Medical  School.  A 
summer  course  is  also  available. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fundamental  laws  and  theories  stud- 
ied in  experiments  and  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  every  day  life.  Ther- 
mochemistry; the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas;  Boyle's  law;  mixed 
gases;  densities  of  gases;  acids;  oxyacids;  hydracids;  valency;  the  kinetic- 
molecular  hypothesis  applied  to  gases,  liquids  and  solids;  solution;  limits  of 
solubility;  Avogadro's  hypothesis;  law  of  combining  volumes  atomic  hypoth- 
esis; the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Two  Lectures,  One  Three  Hour 
Laboratory  Period  Throughout  the  Year.  An  evening  course  is  also 
offered. 

Text:     Smith. 

3A.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Three 
Lectures,  Two  Laboratory  Periods  Throughout  the  Year. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Qualitative  Analysis:  The  Chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  their  more  important  salts;  explanation  of  the  various  chemical 
groups;  methods  of  separation  and  detection  of  metallic  elements  and  acid 
radicals;  the  detection  of  the  more  common  organic  acids.  Two  Three 
Hour  Laboratory  Periods,  First  Semester. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Gravimetric  Analysis:  A  selected  number  of  determinations  of  basic 
and  acid  constituents,  which  will  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation ;  washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates ;  followed  by  meth- 
ods of  precipitation. 

Volumetric  Analysis:  The  use  of  volumetric  apparatus;  making  and 
standardizing  volumetric  solutions;  selection  and  use  of  indicators;  deter- 
mination by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric  methods.  Two  Three 
Hour  Laboratory  Periods,  Second  Semester. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  see  Bulletin  of  the 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  properties  of  Bodies;  Sound — A  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great  extent  the  units  of  the 
metric  system  in  measurements  with  verniers,  Micrometer  screw,  screw- 
guage,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Velocity  and  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies.  Newton's  laws  of  motion;  momentum  and  the  laws  of  energy;  the 
lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley  as  used  in  simple  machinery.  The 
pendulum  as  applied  to  clocks  and  as  determining  the  force  of  gravity. 
Pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flotation.  Pascal's  law;  law 
of  Archimedes;  methods  of  determining  specific  gravities;  hydrometers  and 
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gauges.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press;  pumps  and  syphons;  steam 
and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  malleability  and  ductility;  elas- 
ticity of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's  modulus;  Hooke's  law;  bend- 
ing; torsional  rigidity,  elastic  limit;  elastic  fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves  velocity 
of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  quality  of  sounds; 
musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibrations  of  strings;  resona- 
tors; audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  production  of  vocal  sounds,  etc. 

2.  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity — A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope; 
telescope.  Photometry;  velocity  of  light;  dispersion;  interference;  color 
sensation;  polarization,  etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and  liquids; 
expansion  of  metals  the  law  of  Charles;  absolute  zero. 

Calorimetry;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion;  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a  gas  during 
expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and  magnetic  effects  of 
currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells,  spark  coils,  magnetos, 
dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus,  galvanometers,  voltmeters  and 
ammeters   are   placed   at  his   disposal   for   study   and   experiment.       Both 

Semesters,  Three  Class  and  One  Three-Hour  Laboratory 
Period. 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements — The  construction,  use 
and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  apparatus,  particular  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  optical  and  electrical  measurements.  Throughout  the  Year. 
One  Lecture  and  Two  Laboratory  Periods.     Prerequisite  Courses  1  and  2. 

Text:     Carhart. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Text:     Wilmers''  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Freshman  Class — The  Church  as  a  Means  a  Salvation:  The  Last 
Things:  Christian  Duties  toward  God,  Ourselves  and  our  Neighbor:  Special 
Christian  Duties:  Christian  Perfection. 

Sophomore  Class — Grace:  The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

Junior  Class— Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity:  The  Church 
of  God:  The  Christian  Dispensation:  The  Catholic  Church. 

Senior  Class— The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims:  Her  Of- 
fice: The  existence,  Nature,  Attributes  of  God:  The  Basis  of  Morality:  Law: 
Good  and  Evil. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  PERIODS. 


Freshman  Sophomore     Junior 

Philosophy 8 

Latin 4  4  3 

Greek 4  4  3e 

English .      3  3  3 

History 3  3e  2e 

Mathematics 3  3e  3e 

Chemistry 5  3e 

Physics 5  3e 

Elocution 1  1  I 

Religion 1  1  1 

Electives    (See  Below) 


Senior 
8 


3 

2e 


1e 

1 


Electives:  In  Sophomore  class  a  choice  is  allowed  between  History  and 
Mathematics.  Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and  eleven  hours  a  week 
in  the  Senior  year  must  be  devoted  to  electives.  These  include,  besides  the 
branches  marked  with  an  "E"  in  the  list  above,  the  following:  German, 
French,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Public  Speaking,  Descriptive  Geometry,  etc. 

PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

A  summary  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  two  collegiate-medical  years, 
arranged  according  to  years,  follows:  The  number  of  didactic  and  labora- 
tory hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is  also  given.  The  collegiate  medical 
courses  are  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  except  biology, 
which  is  given  by  the  Anatomy  Department  at  the  Medical  School. 


First  Collegiate-Medical  Year. 

Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Department  of  Biology — 

Vertebrate    Anatomy 6(5  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis..     99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  .  . .  102 

Latin 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 
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Second  Collegiate  Year. 

Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Department  of  Biology — 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryology 66  132  ]  98 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  . . .   66  99  165 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Department  of  Languages — - 

English 102  ...  102 

German 136  ...  136 

French 136  ...  136 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
School     of     Dentistry 
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FOREWORD. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Dentistry  lias  the  profession  offered  the 
opportunities  to  ambitious  young  men  that  it  does  today.  The  world  is 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  importance  of  scientific  Den- 
tistry and  the  relation  of  the  good  dentist  to  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health.  There  are  so  many  important  problems  still  to  be  solved,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
profession  dates  back  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  Dentistry  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

The  world  not  only  demands  a  large  number  of  new  scientific  dentists, 
but  it  demands  better  trained  dentists.  Leading  dental  educators  for  some 
3rears  past  have  recognized  that  the  rapid  strides  within  the  profession 
would  make  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  curriculum  by  the  addition  of 
a  fourth  year.  It  is  now  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  profes- 
sion is  ready  for  the  change.  Courses  in  English,  Drawing,  Biology  and 
more  elaborate  courses  in  Operative  and  Technical  Dentistry  are  made 
possible  by  the  addition  of  the  extra  year. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  to  develop  safe,  honest  and  practical  den- 
tists from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  service  in  behalf  of  public  health. 
For  the  young  man  who  is  ambitious  to  fill  a  useful  and  honorable  place 
among  his  fellows,  Dentistry  offers  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  Faculty  and 
Student  Body  of  Marquette  University  welcome  him  as  a  co-laborer  in  this 
work. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOON  AN,  S.  J President  of  the  University 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary  of  the  University 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B Registrar 

FACULTY. 

HENRY  L.   BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

MATTHEW  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  of  Chicago, 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

LE  GRAND  M.  COX,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 
Director  of  the  X-Ray  Laboratory. 

HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Professor   of  Materia   Medica. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technic. 

WILLIAM  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

OTTO  G.  KRAUSF.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge   Work. 

DANIEL   M.   LOUGHLIN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

MAXIMLILTAN  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 
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FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  Ph.C,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RAYMOND  J.  WENKER,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

ERNEST  F.  WALLNER,  Ph.C, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

ARTHUR   F.   RHEINECK,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM  J.  H.  BENSON,  D.D.S., 

Assistant   Professor   of  Dental  Anatomy. 

GERALD   SAVAGE,   M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ARNO  C.   GAUERKE,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

HENRY  J.  LUEHRING,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Histology. 

ARTHUR  C.  ROHDE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

CAMILLE  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

REV.  HERBERT  C,  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

ROY  S.  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

THOMAS  A.   HARDGROVE,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 

WILLIAM   H.  BENNETT,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

THOMAS   A.   PURTELL,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Special  Pathology. 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B., 

Professor  of  English. 
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C.   E.   GAGE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

E.  A.  FLANCHER,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

J.  E.  PURTELL,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in   Clinical  Dentistry. 

R.  J.  HEALY,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

R.  C.  KESTLY,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSCH,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

O.  A.  DROEGKAMP,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

J.  S.  DANFORTH,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

GILBERT  H;  GAUERKE,  D.D.S., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry! 

A.  F.  HINZ,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

WILLIAM  H.  REUTER,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  C.  SIEKER,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 

ARCHIE  J.  STOCKER,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

G.  W.  WILSON,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry. 

Auxiliary  Staff. 

LAURA  AMBELANG, 

Infirmary  Clerk 

ELIZABETH  BLAKE,  R.N., 
Hygienist. 
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FLORENCE  HINSE, 

Radiographic  Technician. 

HELEN  O'NEIL,  R.N., 

Surgical  Nurse. 

ANTOINETTE  KRYPSACK,  R.N., 

Anaesthetist. 

ILMA  ROSENBERG, 

Secretary  to  the  Registrar;  Librarian. 

FRANCES  STEINBRECHER, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See   chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty-two 
weeks  and  six  days  in  each  week.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character.  He  must  have  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

Beginning  with  the  session  1917-1918  the  three-year  course  will  be  dis- 
continued entirely.  Students  beginning  the  study  of  Dentistry  in  1917  will 
be  required  to  take  a  four-year  course  regardless  of  the  date  when  they 
matriculated.  All  Dental  Schools  will  discontinue  the  three-year  course  in 
1917. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 


Freshman  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 
Di-  Lab- 

dactic        oratory 
Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  3  6 

Biology  .   , 3  3 

Dental  Anatomy   (1st  Sem.) 1  5 

Technical  Drawing  (2nd  Sem.) 0  3 

Prosthetic  Technic   1  6 

English 3  0 

Physics.  . 2  0 


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

96 

192 

96 

96 

16 

80 

0 

4-8 

32 

192 

96 

0 

64 

0 

12y2(Av.)  18 

Sophomore  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 
Di-  Lab- 

dactic         oratory 

Prosthetic  Technic    1  6 

Anatomy 5  5 

Histology 2  2 

Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry.   2  2 

Operative    Dentistry    1  4 

Physiology 2  2 


400 


608 


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

32 

192 

160 

160 

64 

64 

64 

64 

32 

128 

32 

96 

13 


21 


416 


672 


Junior  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactie  oratory 

Surgery   (1st  Sem.) 1  0 

General  and  Dental  Pathology 1  2 

Operative  Dentistry   1  0 

Clinical    Dentistry    0  11 

Materia  Medica  and  Dental  Medicine  2  1 

Crown   and   Bridge   Technic 1  10 

Orthodontia 1  1 

Bacteriology 2  2 


Hours  per  Week 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

16 

0 

32 

61 

32 

0 

0 

352 

64 

32 

32 

320 

32 

32 

64 

64 

8%(Av.)27 


272 


864 
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Seniob  Year. 

Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab-  Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory  dactie  oratory 
Infirmary    Practice    in    Orthodontia, 

Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  0  30  0  960 

Advanced    Prosthetic  Dentistry 1  0  32  0 

Operative  Dentistry   1  0  32  0 

Physical   Diagnosis,    Anaesthesia    and 

Exodontia 1  1  32  32 

Oral  Surgery    1  2  32  64 

Orthodontia 0  1  0  32 

Radiology    Laboratory    0  1  0  32 

Radiology  lectures    (1st   Sem.) 10  16  0 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics .  .    1  0  32  0 
History,  Ethics,  Economics,  Jurispru- 
dence and  Special  Lectures 1  0  32  0 

6y2(Av.)35  208  1120 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Dental  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  Ormanic  Chemistry.  Physiological  chem- 
istry is  given  special  attention  in  the  laboratory. 

BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  the  plant  and  animal  groups,  concluding 
with  a  brief  course  in  Embryology,  designed  to  broaden  the  student  and 
familiarize  him  with  valuable  scientific  facts  and  principles. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  the  structure,  development,  characteris- 
tics, arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 

Freshman  Year — Prosthetic  Technic. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  dentures. 
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Sophomore  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Technic. — An  elaboration  and 
extension  of  the  course  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Junior  Year — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. — A  course  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work.  This  course  is  carried  on  in  part 
in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  Dental  Infirmary. 

Senior  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry. — In  conjunction  with 
the  work  in  the  Infirmary  an  advanced  course  in  the  construction  of  ar- 
tificial dentures,  crOwn  and  bridge  work  and  mechanical  dentistry  is  given. 

ANATOMY 

Sophomore  Year — A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  human 
bodv  by  means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 


ENGLISH 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  designed  espe- 
cially to  interest  and  benefit  the  student  in  Dentistry. 


TECHNICAL  DRAWING 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  Dental  drawings  and 
Dental  charts  for  illustrative  purposes  designed  to  give  training  in  thor- 
oughness  and  accuracy. 

PHYSICS 
Freshman  Year — A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat  and  electricity. 

HISTOLOGY 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  tissues. 
The  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity  are  given  special  attention. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 

Sophomore  Year — A  course  in  cavity  preparation,  filling  materials  and 
the  use  of  dental  instruments. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative  dentistry 
in  conjunction  with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Year — A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates  upon 
the   lecture   course   in   the   Junior   Year. 
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CLINICAL  DENTISTRY 

Juniok  and  Senior  Year — The  theories  that  the  student  has  mastered 
are  applied  in  the  practical  work  on  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary.  Under 
close  supervision,  each  student  is  trained  how  to  cope  with  cases  and  condi- 
tions as  they  may  arise  in  any  private  practice.  Students  are  assigned  to 
a  great  variety  of  work,  such  as  fillings  of  all  kinds,  gold  inlays,  pulp  treat- 
ment, treatment  of  dental  diseases,  plate  work,  bridge  work,  crowns,  cases 
requiring  the  diagnostic  aid  of  the  X-Ray,  extractions  both  with  and  with- 
out anaesthetics  and  cases  of  orthodontia.  Students  must  complete  a  def- 
inite number  of  operations  in  each  department  and  show  proficiency  in 
each  operation. 

The  great  variety  and  large  number  of  the  cases  that  present  them- 
selves at  the  Infirmary  give  each  student  unexcelled  advantages  for  acquir- 
ing professional  skill. 

ORAL  SURGERY 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  Surgery. 

Senior  Year — Injuries,  abnormalities  and  surgical  diseases  of  the 
mouth,  jaw,  face  and  associate  parts  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the  surgical 
amphitheatre. 

PATHOLOGY 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues  illustrat- 
ed by  gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacteria,  lab- 
oratory methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  animal  in- 
oculation, vaccines  and  bacteriological  investigation. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE 

Junior  Year— A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classification, 
compounding,  composition,  properties  and  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

ORTHODONTIA     • 

Junior  Year— A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  oral  and  dento-facial  deformities. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  orthodontic  appliances. 

Senior  Year— Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is  made  on 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  clinic. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Sophomore  Year — The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their  composi- 
tion, operation  and  their  inter-relations. 

ANAESTHESIA 

Senior  Year — The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different  an- 
aesthetics are  studied  in  small  sections.  Physical  diagnosis,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  is  considered.  A  special 
course  is  given  in  conductive  anaesthesia. 

EXODONTIA 

Senior  Year — A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction  given 
in  conjunction  with  special  clinics. 

RADIOLOGY 

Senior  Year — A  lecture  course  together  with  practical  daily  work  in 
the  X-Ray  laboratory  in  making  diagnoses  for  Infirmary  patients.  • 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

Senior  Year — A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  asso- 
ciated parts,  together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such  diseases. 

DENTAL   HISTORY 

Senior  Year — A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  Dentistry 
from  the  early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

ETHICS 

Senior  Year — A  study  of  the  ethics  involved  in  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

Senior  Year — The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws  that 
concern  the  practice  of  Dentistry  are  considered. 

ECONOMICS 

Senior  Year — A  study  of  the  business  requirements  for  professional 
success  in  Dentistry. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 
Freshmen. 

Anatomy — Gray $G.OO 

Dental    Anatomy — Bromell  and  Fisclielis 3.00 

Chemistry — Simon 3.00 

Histology — Piersol 3.50 

Prosthetic  Technique — Wilson 4.00 

.Medical  Dictionary ,'.  1.00 

Operative  Dentistry — Black   (two  volumes) 10.00 

Pathology — Dela  field  and  Pruden 6.00 

Bacteriology — McFarland 4.00 

Orthodontia — Lischer   2.75 

Physiology — Howell    4.00 

Materia  Medica — Prinz    3.50 

Crown   and    Bridge — Goslee 5.00 

Oral  Surgery — Blair   5.50 

Pathology    and    Therapeutics — Bur  chard 5.00 

Dental   Pathology   and  Therapeutics — Buckley 2.50 

Mouth   Hygiene — Marshall    1.50 

Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  hook  for  each 
course  before  being  admitted  to  class.  Professors  will  refuse  credit  for 
any  course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provided  with  text  books. 

Text  books  in  Biology  and  English,  which  are  used  in  the  four-year 
course,  have  not  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Volume  II  of  Black's  Operative  Dentistry  will  be  required  in  the  Junior 
Year,  Volume  I  will  be  required  in  the  Senior  Year. 

Prices  of  all  books  are  subject  to  increase. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Operative    Dentistry Johnson 

Operative    Dentistry Marshall 

Operative  Dentistry Kirk 

Exodontia Winter 

Histology Noyes 

Physiology Kirk 

Jurisprudence Brothers 

Radiology Baper 

Oral    Surgery Brophy 

Dental    Pathology Black 

Dental    Anatomy Black 

Micro-organisms  of  the  Mouth Miller 

Oral    Pathology Barrett 
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Dental    Medicine Gorgas 

Anatomy Cunningham 

Orthodontia    Angle 

Local    Anaesthesia Fischer 

EQUIPMENT 

See  Chapter  on  Equipment. 

DENTAL  LIBRARY 

See  chapter  on  Dental  Facilities. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  college  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

FEES 

See  Chapter  on  Expenses  and  Fees. 

RULES 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school  prop- 
erty, or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees  of 
such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves 
school  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be  re- 
turned or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they 
enter  School. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Dentistry 
as  evinced  by  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories  he 
is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  the  Junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his  practical 
work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a  complete  operative 
outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  be  used  in  the  Senior  year  and  after  gradua- 
tion in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument  list  is  furnished  each  stu- 
dent at  the  time  he  matriculates. 
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TO  THE  PROFESSION 

In  the  department  of  Rental  Anatomy,  a  great  number  of  teeth  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study. 

Any  teeth  which  practicing  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  demonstrator  in  this  department  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  him.  Send  direct  to  the  office  at  Ninth  and  Wells,  Milwaukee, 
where  charges  will  be  paid. 

LIMITATIONS 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to  the 
year  ending  June,  1918,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard 
to  date  of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  faculty,  text  books,  equipment,  and  course  of  instruction  that  it  may 
deem  expedient. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

The  school  is  co-educational.  During  the  year  1916-1917,  four  young 
women  were  attending  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS 

When  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  lie 
should  send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or  Milwau- 
kee or  Chicago  bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Students 
will  be  assigned  seats  and  lockers  in  the  order  in  which  their  matriculation 
fee  is  received.  Students  should  arrive  in  Milwaukee  on  September  28. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  coming  to  Milwaukee  before  that  date. 

Entrance  credentials  of  new  students  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar  by  September  15.  A  blank  form  is  issued  by  the  University  and 
a  copy  should  be  secured  from  the  Registrar,  who  will  gladly  send  it  on 
request.  This  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  or  Academy  or  other  preparatory  school  from  which  the  pro- 
spective Dental  student  graduated.  It  must  then  be  returned  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D Faculty  Regent 

C.   R.   ATKINSON,   Ph.D Dean 

E.    A.    FISCHER,    B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

LORAIN  FORTNEY,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J.,      • 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.   HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Logic. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.,  C.E., 

Professor   of  Spanish. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.S., 

"  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

THOMAS  A.  DALEY,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  General  Accountant, 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 
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.  THOMAS  A.  McCORMACK,  C.P.A., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.    W.    SEILER,   Cramer-Krasselt   Co., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

H.   W.    HARRIMAN,   Ph.B.,  J.D.,   Practicing  Attorney, 
Instructor  in   Commercial  Law. 

RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Practicing  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

PERCY  PI.  GORDON,  M.C.S.,  Wis.  Mgr.  Travelers'  Insurance  Co., 
Instructor  in  Life  Insurance. 

ALFRED   J.   STUEBE,  The   Roberts  Co.,  Underwriters, 
Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

NEIL  J.  GLEASON,  B.C.S.,  Ass't.  Sec'y.  Wis.  Mortgage  and  Securities 

Co., 
Instructor  in  Business  Management. 

F.  STANLEY  POWLES,  Ph.B., 
Instructor  in  Business  English. 

J.  B.  LANIGAN,  AVis.  Mgr.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

W.  H.  GROSSMAN,  Mgr.   Bond  Dept.,  Wisconsin  Trust  Co., 
Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in  1910 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  given  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that  un- 
derlie the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their  practical 
application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of  training 
imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses  upon  him  a 
deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life-work. 
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A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  depends 
on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities.  If  the 
principles  are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are  guided  by 
these  principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however,  the  principles  are 
false  and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily  have  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life  and  especially  also  of  the  career 
of  a  business  man.  His  influence  for  good  or  ill  is  powerful.  If  he  con- 
siders life  from  the  narrow  view  of  material  and  selfish  egoism,  he  not 
only  deteriorates  his  own  character  but  inevitably  checks  the  progress  of 
his  associates  and  the  community.  But  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on 
an  ethically  sound  ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  individual  and  social  life. 

The  College  of  Economics  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries  to  instill 
correct  principles   and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

THE  MODERN  DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  College  of  F.conomics  aims  at  something  higher  than  that  which 
is  the  object  of  the  ordinary  business  school.  Its  courses  are  essentially  of 
a   university  and  professional  character. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  endeavor  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate  affairs  of 
commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  to  their  curricula.  They  all  realize 
that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere  clerical  positions, 
very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive  responsibilities.  These 
latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  energy,  but  also  wide  knowledge, 
deep  training,  staunch  character  and  personal  initiative.  Business  careers 
are  looked  upon  more  and  more  like  other  professions  and  call  for  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  amount  of  mental  equipment. 

DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY. 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  industrial 
life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College  of  Economics 
grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  principles  and  conditions 
and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of  special  information  regarding 
the   various    forces   which   vitally   influence   and   direct   the   movements  of 

industry. 

Thus  the  intellectual  vision  of  the   student  is.  widened.     The  courses 
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are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  keen  perception,  a  power  of  analysis,  and 
originality  and  sureness  of  forming  practical  business  judgments.  It  is 
this  development  of  mental  capacity  that  will  enable  the  young  man  of 
the  right  sort  of  ambition  to  win  prominence  in  the  business  world. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  business  man  must  not  be  a  mere 
theorist,  the  arrangement  of  courses  strikes  a  just  balance  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  degree  courses  if  they  have 
completed  a  recognized  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  If  they  have 
not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course  they  may,  if  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  be  admitted,  but  will  be  conditioned.  Condi- 
tions must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

ADVANCED    STANDING 
See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

DEGREE  COURSES 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
(B.  C.  S.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  pre- 
scribed courses  and  additional  elective?,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours 
of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academic  years,  or  their  equivalent 
extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Economics  (B.  S.)  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  elec- 
tives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  four 
academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, may  lie  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  (M.  C.  S.). 

All  such  candidates  must  complete  one  year's  resident  graduate  work 
in  approved  subjects  and  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  accepted  by  the  Dean 
and    Faculty. 
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DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  all  regular  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  eleetives,  requir- 
ing sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  two  academic  years. 

Those  who  cannot  complete  the  required  studies  in  two  years  may  com- 
plete the  same  in  three  years,  taking  eight  hours  weekly. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classified  as  Regulars  and  Specials.  Any  qualified  student 
pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree  courses,  together 
with  the  necessary  hours  of  eleetives,  will  be  registered  as  a  Regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  any  of  these  courses  will  be  registered 
as  specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses  as  their  time  will  permit 
and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  their  selections,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either  of  the 
degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  attended 
the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
the  examinations.  Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given  if  the  student  has  met 
all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Accounting  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  three-year  course  in  Accounting  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  courses  in  General  Economics  and  Commercial  Law 
I  and  II. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See   chapter  on   Tuitions  and  Fees. 

THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  academic  year  is  thirty-two  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  equal 
duration.  The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  examinations,  thus 
leaving  thirty  weeks   for  regular  class  work. 

The  first  semester  begins  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  October  first;  the 
second  semester  begins  in  February. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  most  of  the  subjects 
required   for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further  study,  a 
limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions.  These  courses 
include  Business  Economics,  Commercial  Law,  Business  English,  Advertis- 
ing, Salesmanship,  Insurance,  Accounting,  etc. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


SUMMARY  OF  COURSES. 

ECONOMICS:  Business  Economics,  Industrial  History  of  England, 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Domestic  Trade,  Foreign  Trade,  South  American  Markets,  Indus- 
trial Combinations,  Transportation,  Traffic  Problems,  Statistics,  Foreign 
Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  Public  Finance,  Financial  History  of 
the  United  States,  Crises  and  Depressions,  Banking  Theory  and  History, 
History  of  Economic  Theory,  the  Labor  Movement,  Sociology.  American 
Government,  Municipal  Government,  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Banking  Practice,  Advertising, 
Salesmanship,  Real  Estate,  Life  Insurance,  Property  Insurance,  Bonds  and 
Bond  Selling,  Investments,  Business  Management,  Corporation  Finance. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW:  Contracts,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations, 
Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant, Bankruptcy. 

LANGUAGES:  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  English 
(Arts  and  Sciences  Department),  French,  Commercial  German,  Commer- 
cial  Spanish,  Business   English,  Public  Speaking. 

PHILOSOPHY:  Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics  (Arts  and  Sciences  De- 
partment), Business  Ethics,  Business  Psychology. 

The  College  of  Economics  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
temporarily  in  which  the  number  of  applicants  is  too  small. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 


DIPLOMA   COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 
1st  semester 

English,  Freshman  b 3 

Business  Economics 2 

Accounting  I  2 

Commercial  Law   1 2 

Modern  Language  

(German,  Spanish,  French)  ....  2 


Prescribed  Studies 
2nd  semester 

English,  Freshman  b S 

Business  Economics 2 

Accounting  I  2 

Commercial  Law   1 2 

Modern  Language   

(German,  Spanish,  French)  ....  2 


11 


11 


ELECTIVES 

5  or  6  Hours 

SECOND  YEAR 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog-  Domestic  Trade    3 

raphy 3       Commercial  Law  II 2 

Commercial  Law   II 2       Business   Ethics    1 

Business  Ethics    1  — 

—  6 
6 


ELECTIVES 

10  Hours 

B.  C.  S.  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 

English,  Freshman  a  or  b 3 

Business    Economics    2 

Industrial  History  of  England...  3 

Accounting  I 2 

Political    History    of   the    United 

States 2 

Business  Ethics    1 


13 


Prescribed  Studies 

English,  Freshman  a  or  b 3 

Business   Economics    2 

Economic  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Accounting  I   2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Business   Ethics    1 


13 
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ELECTIVES 

3  or  4  Hours 

SECOND   YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 
1st  semester 
Industrial    and    Commercial   Geo- 
graphy   3 

Banking  Practice  2 

Commercial  Law   1 2 

English,  Sophomore,  or  Freshman 

a  or  b 3 

Modern  Language   

(German,  Spanish,  French) ....  2 


13 


Prescribed  Studies 
2nd  semester 

Industrial  Combinations 3 

Domestic  Trade   3 

Commercial  Law   1 2 

English,  Sophomore  or  Freshman 

a  or  b 3 

Modern  Language   

(German,  Spanish,  French) 2 


13 


ELECTIVE  S 

•1  or  5  Hours 

THIRD   YEAR 


Money  and  Credit 2 

Investments 2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Commercial   Law   II 2 

English,  Junior  or  Senior 3 


Foreign   Trade    2" 

Transportation 2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Commercial  Law   II 2 

English,  Junior  or  Senior 3 


11 


11 


ELECTIVE  S 

5  or  6  Hours 

B.  S.  COURSE 

FIRST   YEAR 


Prescribed  Studies 

1ST    SE3IESTER 

Business    Economics    2 

Industrial  History  of  England...   3 

Accounting  I   . 2 

English,  Freshman  a  or  b 3 

Modern  Language   

(German,  Spanish,  French) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Business   Ethics    1 


Prescribed  Studies 
2xd  semester 

Business    Economics    2 

Economic  History  of  the  U.  S. .  .  3 

Accounting  I    2 

English,  Freshman  a  or  b 3 

Modern  Language    

(German,  Spanish,  French) 2 

Mathematics 3 

Business   Ethics    1 


16 


16 
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Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

1st  semester  2nd  semester 

Industrial  and  Economic  Geogra-  Domestic  Trade    3 

phy  .  .  . 3       Foreign   Trade    9 

American  Government   3  English,   Freshman,    a    or    b,    or 

English,     Freshman,    a    or   b,    or  Sophomore 3 

Sophomore 3       Physics 5 

Physics 5  — 

—  13 
14 

ELECTIVES 

2,  3  or  4  Hours 


THIRD  YEAR 

Money   and   Credit    2       Banking  Theory   2 

Corporation  Finance 2       Corporation  Finance  2 

Commercial  Law  1 2       Commercial  Law   1 2 

Chemistry 5        Chemistry 5 

11  11 

ELECTIVES 
4  or  5  Hours 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

1st  semester  2nd  semester 

Political    History    of   the    United  Political    History    of   the    United 

States 2  States 2 

Traffic  Problems   2  Transportation 2 

Commercial   Law   II 2  Commercial   Law   II 2 

English,  Junior  or  Senior 3  English,  Junior  or  Senior. 3 


ELECTIVES 

6  or  7  Hours 
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ELECTIVES 


FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


Hours 

Business   Management    3 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Salesmanship 2 

Business  Economics  2 

Industrial  History  of  England...   3 

Domestic  Trade    3 

Public    Finance 2 

Public  Speaking 2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial   Law    1 2 


Hours 

Business   Management    2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 3 

Business  Economics  2 

Economic   History  of  the   United 

States 3 

Foreign   Trade    2 

Industrial   Combinations    3 

Banking  Theory  and   History 2 

Public   Speaking    2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial   Law   1 2 


ELECTIVES 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 


Hours 

South   American   Markets 1 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money 

Market 2 

Money  and  Credit 2 

Crises   and   Depressions 2 

Public  Finance   2 

History  of  Economic  Theory....   2 

American  Government    3 

Political  Economy   3 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial   Law    II 2 


Hours 

Statistics 2 

Foreign   Trade    2 

Banking  Theory  and  History....   2 
Financial   History   of  the   United 

States 2 

The  Labor  Movement 3 

Municipal  Government   3 

Sociology 3 

Corporation  Finance  2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial   Law   II 2 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

ECONOMICS 

COURSE    I.     Business    Economics.     I,    II;    (2)* 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Beginning  with  a 
characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the  student  is  led  to  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including  trusts  and  industrial  com- 
binations, value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange  of  goods,  human  wants  and 
their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include  money, 
credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

Text:     Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics. 

COURSE  II.     Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.     I;   (3). 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and  their 
influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man;  a  descrip- 
tive study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

Lectures,  text  and  assigned  readings.  Smith's  Commerce  and  Industry 
is  used  as  a  text  and  important  additional  readings  are  assigned. 

COURSE  III.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     II;  (3). 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvements; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital ;  growth 
of  transportation  facilities;  natural  resources;  large-scale  manufacturing; 
commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general  social  life. 

Text:  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States;  assigned  read- 
ings 

COURSE  IV.     Industrial  History  of  England.     I;   (3). 

Early  systems  of  agriculture  in  England;  effects  of  the  Norman  in- 
vasion; the  enclosure  movement  and  its  economic  results;  organization  and 
decline  of  craft  guilds;  mercantile  system;  trading  companies;  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  its  economic  results;  finance  and  banking;  labor  com- 
binations and  legislation;  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  commerce  and 
industry. 

Text:     Innes's  England's  Industrial  Development. 


*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The 
Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
weekly. 
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COURSE   V.     Domestic  Trade.     I;    (3). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  domestic  trade.  Survey  of 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  products;  com- 
merce in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the  middleman  and 
retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer;  co-operative 
buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  marketing  problems;  development  of 
trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price  maintenance. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Much  use  is  made  of  Government 
reports. 

COURSE  VI.     Foreign  Trade.     II;   (2). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods  used 
in  conducting  import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of  .the  Govern- 
ment in  promoting  such  trade. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Use  is  made  of  Government  reports. 

COURSE  VII.     South  American  Markets.     I;   (1). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
that  determine  the  commercial  importance  of  South  America;  the  present 
status  of  South  American  commerce  with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries; opportunities  of  the  United  States  in  South  America;  banking  and 
transportation  facilities;  the  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  trade  with 
South  America. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Government  documents  are  drawn  on  for  much 
of  (he  assigned  reading. 

COURSE  VIII.     Industrial  Combinations.     II;    (3). 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the  great 
industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should  be  assumed  toward 
their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development.  Some  of  these  com- 
binations will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Text:     Ripley's  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corporations. 

COURSE   IX.     Transportation.     II;    (2). 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  improvements; 
public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools,  traffic  associations 
and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad  systems;  organization 
of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  services;  the  Great  Lakes  service 
and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relation  of  water  and  rail  carriers. 

Text:     Johnson's  American  Railway    Transportation. 
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COURSE  X.     Traffic  Pboblems.     1;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classifications; 

application  to  local  conditions. 

COURSE  XI.     Statistics.     II;    (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  training  in  statistical 
method.  The  illustrative  material  used  is  drawn  mainly  from  economic  and 
business  transactions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of 
discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant  data  in  all  cases  where 
interpretation  is  the   end  sought. 

Practical  laboratory  exercises  are  required. 

This  course  should  not  be  taken  without  consultation  with  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Text:     King's  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods. 

COURSE  XII.     Banking  Theory  and  History.'    II;    (2). 

The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank;  the  different  kinds  of  banks; 
the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States;  the  State  banks;  the  national 
banking  system  and  the  recent  growth  of  trust  companies;  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Reichs- 
bank,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Banks ;  note  issues,  deposits,  reserves,  branch 
banking;  relations  with  the  government;  connection  with  crises  and  clear- 
ing houses.    The  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be  fully  studied. 

Text:     Holdsw or th's  Money  and  Banking. 

COURSE  XIII.     Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  I;  (2). 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  inter- 
national  payment;  the  rate  of  exchange;  the  gold  points;  movements  of 
specie;  arbitrage  transactions;  interest  and  discount  rates. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  the  course  in  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE  XIV.     Money  and  Credit.     I;   (2). 

The  principles  of  money  and  credit;  the  nature  of  money,  coinage,  the 
standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money  and  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  discussed  will  be  free  silver, 
greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  and  the 
effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of  interest  and  the  prices  of 
commodities. 

Text:     Johnson's  Money  and  Currency. 

COURSE  XV.     Crises  and  Depressions.    I;   (2). 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of  activity 
and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analytical  examination 
is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions  that  accompany  business 
cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 
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COURSE  XVI.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    II;   (2). 

Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of  the  col- 
onies and  the  Confederation;  the  development  of  banking  facilities;  the 
independent  Treasury  System;  tariff  legislation;  crisis  and  depressions; 
development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  public  expenditures;  the 
public  debt. 

Text:     Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the   United  States. 

COURSE  XVII.     Public  Finance.    I;   (2). 

A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the  various  forms 
and  methods  of  taxation  and  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  systems. 

COURSE  XVIII.     History  of  Economic  Theory.    I;   (2). 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering  the 
essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill,  Ricardo,  Jevons  and 
others.  The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain theories  will  be  investigated. 

COURSE  XIX.     The  Labor  Movement.    II;   (3). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization  and 
control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial  peace,  labor 
legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  child  labor,  unemployment  and 
industrial  education. 

Text:     Groat's  Organized  Labor  in  America. 

COURSE  XX.     American  Government.    I;  (3). 

A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

Text:     Young's  New  American  Government. 

COURSE  XXI.     Municipal  Government.    II;   (3). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States;  current  movements  in  municipal  politics  examined  and  discussed  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  European  municipalities  handle  similar 
problems. 

COURSE  XXII.     Political  History  of  the  United  States.  I,  II;  (2). 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United  States. 
Text:     Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History. 

COURSE  XXIII.     Sociology.    II;  (3). 

This  course  comprises  a  fundamental  and  general  study  of  the  social 
question  and  the  various  schools  of  reform.  It  discusses  the  elements  of 
social  life — the  individual,  the  family,  the  state;  labor  and  capital  in  their 
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social  aspects;  the  various  associations  of  capitalists,  employers  and  work- 
ers;  co-operation;   economic   freedom;   strikes;   the  social  bearings  of  dis- 
tribution and  consumption;  social  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment,  etc. 
Text:     Parkinson's  Social  Science. 


BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

COURSE  I.     Advertising.    I,  II;   (2). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  advertising 
in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in  technique  and 
class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of  data; 
psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis;  inducing  action; 
analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trademarks;  art;  engrav- 
ing; lithography;  electrotyping ;  type;  paper;  printing;  direct  literature 
follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods;  the  campaign  as  a  whole; 
the  advertising  agency. 

Text:     Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

COURSE  II.     Banking  Practice.    I;    (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and  management  of  a 
typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments,  such  as  receiving  teller, 
note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clearings,  clearing  out-of- 
town  checks,  collection  department,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 

Text:     Jefferson's  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE  III.     Investments.    I;   (2). 

Nature,  method  and  laws  of  investment;  government,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  stocks  and 
bonds  of  industrial  organizations;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds;  fluctuation; 
stock  markets;  the  relation  of  speculation  to  investment;  mortgages;  real 
estate  values  and  investments. 

Text:  E seller's  Practical  Investing;  Moody's  How  to  Invest  Money 
Wisely. 

COURSE  IV.     Bonds  and  Bond  Selling.    II;  (2). 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the  work 
of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  of  selling  methods  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  III  and  insists  on  the  practical  aspects 
of  investments. 

Text:     Chamberlain's  The  Work  of  the  Bond  House. 

Reference:     Chamberlain's  Bond  Investment. 
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COURSE  V.     Business  Management.    1,  II;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  typical 
•business.  The  following  subjects  are  treated:  plant  location;  plant  design; 
organization  of  plant;  cost  accounting;  distribution  of  expense;  selection 
and  supervision  of  labor;  methods  of  paying  labor;  time  and  motion  study; 
purchasing  records;  machine  records;  the  production  department. 

Organization  and  management  of  the  sales  department;  selling  by 
mail,  retail  and  wholesale;  credits  and  collections;  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  credit  department. 

Text:     Duncan's  Industrial  Management. 

COURSE   VI.     Corporation   Finance.     I,  II;    (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  presentation  of  the 
■phases  of  practical  financial  management  of  a  corporation.  The  subjects 
treated  are:  business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization;  means  of 
financing  a  corporation;  determination  of  profits;  valuation  of  securities; 
methods  and  purpose  of  consolidation;  reorganization  of  corporations,  etc. 

Text:    Mead's  Corporation  Finance. 

COURSE  VII.     Life  Insurance.    II;    (2). 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life  insur- 
ance and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate-making;  pre- 
miums; special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and  management  of 
insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life  insurance;  important 
phases  of  life  insurance. 

Text:     Iluebner's  Life  Insurance. 

COURSE   VIII.  Property   Insurance.    II;    (2). 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire  insur- 
ance; the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  contract;  agency 
in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  insured;  the  risk  as- 
sumed; the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements  indorsed  on  the  policy; 
the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  insurance  rating;  reinsurance; 
fire  prevention;  State  supervision  and  regulation;  other  forms  of  property 
insurance. 

Text:     Iluebner's  Properly  Insurance. 

COURSE   IX.     Real  Estate.    II    (2). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected  with 
the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  following  topics 
are  included  in  this  study:  real  estate  brokerage;  contracts  in  real  estate; 
auction  sales;  liens;  taxes  and  assessments;  the  transfer  of  titles;  deeds; 
bonds  and  mortgage;  lease,;  methods  of  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  real 
estate;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work  of  the  architect;  problems 
■of  management,  etc. 

Text:    Lindner's  Real  Estate. 
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COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.    I;  (2). 

Personal  qualifications,  tact,  address,  etc.,  and  their  development;  a 
scientific  and  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success;  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer;  the  approach; 
the  demonstration;  effectiveness  in  the  presentation  of  arguments;  closing 
the  sale  developing  new  markets,  etc. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

COURSE   I.     I,  II;    (2). 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  considerations;  agreement;  parties 
to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  interpretation  of 
contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the  parties; 
discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange;  checks;  promissory 
notes;  etc. 

Agency.  Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency;  special 
forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Nature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  partners; 
dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Nature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  management 
of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders  to  creditors; 
dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  greater  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

Text:     Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

COURSE  II.     I,  II;   (2). 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of  sales; 
the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accompanying  sales; 
performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mortgages  on  personal 
property. 

Bailments.  Nature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor  and 
bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 

Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  during  transit;  carriers 
of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegraph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Nature  and  form  of  the  contract;  scope 
and  interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  payment;  dis- 
charge of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the  policy; 
life  insurance;  accident  insurance;  etc. 
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Real  Property  and  Tenancy.  Nature  and  classification;  title  to  real 
property;  title  b}r  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord  and  tenant. 

Wills.  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills;  probate  of 
wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

Text:     Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

ACCOUNTING 

COURSE  I.     General  Accounting.    I,  II;  (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  courses 
which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and  coherent  devel- 
opment, AValton's  graded  system  of  General  Accounting  is  used. 

The  course  includes:  the  elements  of  accounting;  single  and  double 
entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  balances;  closing 
books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  accounts;  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  balance 
sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus 
and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods  and  business  practice, 
etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will  be 
given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and  facility 
in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE  II.     Corporation  Accounting.    I,  II;    (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital,  assets, 
investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  leaseholds;  mortgages; 
buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  valuation  of  machinery  and 
tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  materials  and  their  cost;  notes  re- 
ceivable and  bills  of  exchange;  interest  on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and 
theorj-;  deferred  charges  as  assets;  organization  and  promotion  expenses; 
advertising;  liabilities;  sales;  discounts,  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds; 
secret  reserves;  sinking  funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure; 
capital  receipts;  dividends. 

Text:     Walton's  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  III.     Auditing.    I,  II;   (2). 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility  of  an 
auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various  kinds  of 
audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade  and  Stock  Ex- 
change, life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipalities,  clubs,  public 
service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  electric  railways, 
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steam    railroads,   banks,   executors'   accounts,   consignments,  contractor's   ac- 
counts. 

Text:      Walton's  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  IV.     Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product;  appor- 
tioning costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units;  analysis  of 
costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  departments;  trading 
as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  installing  and  operating  cost 
systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the  most  satisfactory  methods. 

Courses  I  and  II  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of  prob- 
lems which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These  prob- 
lems form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  entire  course  in  Accounting  is  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  to 
prepare  the  student  who  masters  both  theory  and  practice  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations. 

To  bring  about  this  result  the  students  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  laboratory  work  outside  of  the  classes  and  to  the  home  assignments. 

.   LANGUAGES 

COURSE  I.     Freshman  English.    I,  II;   (3). 

Freshman  A.  A  study  of  English  versification,  essentials  of  verse- 
composition,  accompanied  by  practice  in  verse  forms;  study  of  models; 
lyric  and  narrative  poetry. 

Fiction..  .Theory  of  the  short  story;  examination  and,  analysis,  exten- 
sive and  intensive;  the  construction  of  the  novel;  intensive  examination  of 
models;  extensive  examination  of  some  of  the  masterpieces. 

Freshman  B.  The  essentials  of  composition;  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  paragraph;  the  four  forms  of  composition;  daily  themes  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  composition;  intensive  study  of  models. 

COURSE   II.     Sophomore   English.    I,  II;    (3). 

The  theory  of  the  written  speech;  the  forms  of  oratory;  for  intensive 
study  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  are  taken;  one  speech  every  two  weeks 
is  selected  for  extensive  study;  daily  exrcises  in  composition;  one  formal 
speech  every  two  weeks. 

COURSE  III.     Junior  English.    I,  II;  (3). 

The  study  of  the  drama,  technical  and  literary;  analysis  and  composi- 
tion. 

Texts:     Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith  and  later  writers. 
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COURSE  IV.     Senior  English.    I,  II;   (3). 

Criticism  and  aesthetics;  theories  of  the  beautiful;  imagination;  emo- 
tion; ethical  standards  in  fine  art;   schools  of  criticism. 
Essays  and  themes. 

COURSE  V.     Business  English.    I,  II;   (1). 

A  practical  course  in  business  writing  and  correspondence.  Subjects 
treated  are:  interest  and  clearness;  connection;  punctuation;  grammatical 
correctness;  effective  sentences;  accuracy  in  diction;  business  narration, 
description,  exj>osition,  argument,  reports;  advertisement  English;  business 
correspondence. 

COURSES  VI,  VIII.  Commercial  German.  I,  II;  (2)  during  two 
years. 

Course  VI  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  German  for  business  purposes. 

Course  VIII  is  a  continuation  of  Course  VI  and  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

COURSES  VII,  IX.  Commercial  Spanish.  I,  II;  (2)  during  two 
years. 

These  courses  are  of  particular  value  owing  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing volume  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American 
countries.  This  fact  necessitates  the  employment  by  many  of  the  large  job- 
bers and  manufacturers  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.,  cap- 
able of  handling  Spanish  correspondence  and  business.  The  courses  aim 
to  impart  to  the  student  an  easy  and  exact  command  of  the  language,  suf- 
ficient for  all  commercial  purposes. 

COURSES  XI,  XII.    French.  I,  II;   (2)   during  two  years. 

COURSE  XIII.     Public  Speaking.  I,  II;   (2). 

This  course  aims  at  equipping  the  student  with  readiness  of  speech, 
correct  thinking,  facility  and  ease  of  expression,  force  and  power  of  argu- 
mentation  and   demonstration. 

PHILOSOPHY 

COURSE  I.     Logic.  I;    (4). 

COURSE  II.     Psychology.  I;    (4). 

COURSE   III.     Ethics.   II;    (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 
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COURSE  IV.     Business  Ethics.  I,  II;   (1). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.  I,  II;   (1). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for  character 
and  efficiency. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENXE 

These  courses  are  ofered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
School     of    Engineering 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

JOHN  C.  DAVIS,  C.E Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 


FACULTY. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Ethics. 

JOHN  C.  DAVIS,  C.E.,  Asso.  Mem.  A.S.C.E., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent. 

Director  and  Professor  Department  of  Physics,  Astronomy. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  D.  BLISS,  B.S.,  Ch.E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

FRANK  K.  BRAINARD,  E.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

GEORGE  H.  SCARCLIFF,  B.S.,  C.E., 

Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.J.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  D.  THEISSEN,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor   of  Mathematics. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

REV.  IGNATIUS  B.  KIRCHER,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics  and  Applied  Mechanics 
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REV.  TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 

Professor   of  English. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT, 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 


FOREWORD. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  expan- 
sion of  Marquette  University.  Its  location  is  fortunate,  in  being  situated 
in  a  large  manufacturing  center;  many  and  varied  engineering  enterprises 
are  constantly  in  progress;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Marquette 
University  and  the  different  shops,  factories,  and  transportation  companies 
give  the  student  advantages  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  future 
career. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  trained  engineers,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  region.  To  equip  men  to  meet 
this  demand  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Engineering  Department; 
this  equipment  demands  not  only  a  solid  foundation  of  theory,  but  above 
all,  thorough  drill  in  the  practical  applications  of  theory,  to  fit  the  student 
to  grapple  with  the  new  and  difficult  problems  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

In  drawing  up  the  Courses  of  Study,  careful  comparison  has  been  made 
of  the  courses,  and  of  the  actual  experiences  gained  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  in  other  standard  engineering  schools.  An  engineer's  training  can- 
not he  narrow,  and  for  this  reason  great  importance  is  attached  to  English 
and  the  modern  languages;  the  relative  value  assigned  to  other  branches 
at  Marquette  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  prominent 
Schools  and  Universities.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  study  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  dropping  from 
the  rolls   students  whose   application   to  work  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

BUILDINGS. 

See   chapter   on   Buildings. 

EQUIPMENT. 

See   chapter  on  Equipment. 
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EVENING  COURSES. 

both  advanced  and  elementary,  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  General 
courses  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  English,  German,  French,  Elementary 
and  Higher  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Physics  are  offered;  a 
fuller  account  will  be  found  in  the  "Bulletin  of  Evening  Courses  of  Mar- 
quette University."  These  courses  are  of  advantage  to  prospective  students 
or  to  those  working  for  degrees. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

are  likewise  offered  at  Marquette  University  (in  July  and  August).  They 
afford  an  opportunit}?-  to  conditioned  or  prospective  students  for  making  up 
their  deficiencies.  A  separate  "Bulletin  of  Summer  Courses"  can  be  had 
from  the  Registrar's  office. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

by  engineers,  faculty  members  and  invited  guests  are  given  to  the  engi- 
neering students  at  intervals  during  the  year;  many  of  these  lectures  are 
illustrated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every  student  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  credit  hours  of  the  work 
prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  registers;  if  not,  he  will  be  classed  as 
a  special  student.  Reports  are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  at  regular 
intervals  concerning  his  standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  51  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject  will  be 
considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  semes- 
ter's work  for  that  subject.  A  final  average  above  51  and  below  67  in  any 
subject,  conditions  the  student.  This  condition  may  be  removed  by  a  spe- 
cial examination,  to  be  taken  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred.  Failure 
to  remove  the  condition  within  this  time  will  require  the  student  to  repeat 
the  semester's  work  in  conditioned  branch.  Examinations  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  will  be  held  in  September,  January  and  June  and  for  each 
examination  there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1. 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  assignments 
within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such  uncompleted  sub- 
jects withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to  complete  this  work  by  the  end 
of  the  next  succeeding-  semester,  the  semester's  work  in  the  uncompleted 
subject  must  be  repeated. 

Any  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from  the 
above  rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writing,  with  reasons,  to  the  fac- 
ulty, through  the  Dean  of  the  Department;  and  all  such  exceptional  cases 
will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  at  a  regular  meeting. 

One  unexcusecl  absence  for  each  credit  hour  in  any  course  will  be  al- 
lowed to  a  student.  He  will  be  considered  absent  if  he  fails  to  appear 
during  time  of  class,  or  leaves  before  the  class  is  dismissed.  A  student 
who  is  absent  from  class  must  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge  and  arrange  with  him  for  making  up  the  lost  work;  in  case 
of  excused  absences  from  class-tests,  an  opportunity  to  make  them  up  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Any  student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  unexcused  absences 
may  be  dropped  from  the  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  the  case 
being  considered  at  the  regular  faculty  meeting. 

Continued  carelessness  and  neglect  of  work,  improper  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  dishonesty  in  examinations  are  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  terminating  the  connection  of  a  student  with  this  University. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
Engineering,  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
work  outlined  in  the  following  courses  of  study.  A  thesis  embodying  orig- 
inal work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  qualifications  for  this  degree. 
The  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  are  conferred  on  graduates  of  the  Engineering  College  of 
Marquette  University,  who  during  three  years  subsequent  to  graduation 
have  proven  their  standing  and  ability  by  professional  work  or  by  original 
research,  contributions  to  scientific  journals,  or  professional  work.  The 
applicant  for  a  professional  degree  must  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department  during  the  month  of  October,  a  statement  of  his  work 
and  experience,  and  announce  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  An  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  by  April  1st. 

Graduate  study  in  this  University,  or  any  other  of  equal  rank,  may 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  professional  degree.  No 
other  degree  are  at  present  conferred  in  the  Engineering  Department,  be- 
sides those  specified  above. 

EXPENSES  AND  FEES. 
See  chapter  on  Expenses  and  Fees. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Semester. 

Credit 

Algebra    (M.  6) 5 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2)  . . . . .' 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  21) 4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1) 1 

Trigonometry   (M.  5) 3 


Second  Semester. 

Credit 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 3 

Analytic  Geometry  (M.  7) 5 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  21) 4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1) 1 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Credit 

Calculus   (M.  8) 5 

Chemistry  (C.  4,  5) 2 

Descriptive  Geometry  (D.  3) 3 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 3 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 5 

THIRD 

Credit 
Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10)  ...  2 
Geodesy  and  Least  Squares 

(C.  E.  3;  M.  19) 2 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

Mech.  101,  102) 2 

Mechanics  (P.  6,  7) 3 

Physics  (P.  6,  7) 3 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8) 3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  4) . .   3 

FOURTH 
Credit 

Applied  Chemistry   (C.  112) 2 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  12)  .  .  .  2 
Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  13)  ...  1 
Masonry  &  Foundations  (C.  E.  7)  3 
Electrical  Engineering 

(E.  E.  1,  2) 3 

Mechanical  Laboratory 

(M.  E.  112) 2 


Credit 

Calculus   (M.  8) Z 

Chemistry  (C.  4,  5) 2 

Drawing   (D.  5) 2" 

Mechanics  (C.  E.  2) 5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 3 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 5 

YEAR. 

Credit 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10)  ...   2 
Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  H.)  .  . .   3 

Hydraulics  (Mech.  5) 5 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

Mech.  101,  102) £ 

Physics  (P.  6,  7) 3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  4) . .   3 


YEAR. 

Credit 

Applied  Chemistry   (C.  112) 2" 

Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  12) ...  2 
Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  13)  ...  1 
Electrical  Engineering 

(E.  E.  1,  2) 3 

Mechanical  Laboratory 

(M.  E.  112) <Z 

Reinforced  Concrete  (C.  E.  14,  15)  4 
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First  Semester. 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  5,  (>)   '.i 
Thesis  (C.  E.  30) 3 


Secoxd  Semester. 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 

Railroad  Engineering  (C.  E.  5,  6)  3 
Thesis  (C.  E.  30) 3 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Credit 
5 


Algebra   (M.  6) 

Chemistry  (C.  2) 3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  21) 4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1) 1 

Trigonometry   (M.  5) 3 

SECOND*   YEAR 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Credit 

Analytic  Geometry  (M.  7) 5 

Chemistry   (C.  2) 3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) : 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  21) 4 


Surveying  (C.  E.  1) 


Credit 
Calculus   (M.  8) 5 


Credit 
9, 


Chemistry  (C.  4,  5) 3 

Descriptive  Geometry  (D.  3) 3 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 3 

THIRD  YEAR 

Credit 
Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2) .  .  .   3 

Machine  Design  (M.  E.  2) 3 

Mechanics  (Mech.  2,  4) 5 

Physics  (P.  G,  7).  .. 3 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 


Calculus   (M.  8) 

Chemistry  (C.  4,  5) 3 

Mechanism  (M.  E.  1 ;  D.  4) 4 

Mechanics   (Mech.  1,3) 5 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 5 


(Credit 
Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2) .  . .   3 

Hydraulics    (Mech.   5) 5 

Physics   (P.  (>,  7) 3 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 

Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  101) 2 

Mechanical  Lab.   (M.  E.  109,  109)  2 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Credit 
Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  3,  4)  .  . .   3 

6)...  3  Electrical  Design   (E.  E.  5,  6)  .  . .   2 

Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  102) 2  Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  102) I 

Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  110,  111)  2  Electric    Light    and    Power    Dis- 

Steam  and  Gas  Engineering  trib.   (E.  E.  7) 3 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3  Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  110,  111)    L 


Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  109,  109)   2 


Credit 
Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  3,  4)  .  .  .   3 

Electrical  Design   (E.  E.  5, 


Materials  Test.  Lab.  (Mech.  101).   2 
Bridge  Engineering  (C  E.  10)  .  . .   2 

Structural  eDsign  (C.  E.  8,  9) 2 

Elective   2 


Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3 

Thesis   (E.  E.  20) 3 

Elective 2 
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HACHFLOlt  OF  SCIENCE   IX  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fihst  Semester. 

Credit 

Algebra  (M.  G) 5 

Chemistry  (C.  2) 3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  23 ) 4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1 ) 1 

Trigonometry   (M.  5) 3 


Secoxd  Semester. 

Cm. m«  r 

Analytic  Geometry   (M.  7) 5 

Chemistry  (C.  2) 3 

Drawing  (D.  1,  2) 3 

English  (L.  1,  2) 3 

French,  German  (L.  11,  21) 4 

Surveying  (C.  E.  1) 1 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Credit 

Calculus   (M.  88 5 

Chemistry    (C.  4,  5) 3 

eDscriptive  Geometry  (D.  3) 3 

Physics  (P.  2,  3) 5 

Surveying  (C.  E.  2) 3 


Credit 

Calculus   (M.  8) 2 

Chemistry    (C.  4,  5); 3 

Mechanism  (M.  E.  1,  4) 3 

Mechanics   (Mech.  1,  3) 5 

Physics   (P.  2,  3) 5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Credit 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) "3 

Mechanics  (Mech.  2,  4) 5 

Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  108,  109).   2 

Machine  eDsign  (M.  E.  2) 3 

Physics   (P.  6,  7) 3 

Elec.  Engineering  (E,  E.  1,  2)  . . .   3 

FOURTH 
Credit 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  3) 3 

Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  102,  103).  .  2 
Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  110,  111).  2 
Bridge  Engineering  (C.  E.  10)  ...   2 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8) 2 

Chemistry  (C.  108) 2 

Steam  and  Fas  Engine  Design 

(M.  E.  3) 3 

Materials  Test.  Lab.  (Mech.  101).   2 


Credit 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  8,  9) 3 

Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  E.  108,  109)  .   2 

Hydraulics    (Mech.  5) 5 

Physics  (P.  6,  7) 3 

Elec.  Engineering  (E.  E.  1,  2)  . . .   3 
Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  101) 2 


YEAR. 

Credit 
Steam  and  Gas  Engineering 

(M.  E.  10,  11) 3 

Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  102,  103)  .  .   1 
Mechanical  Lab.  (M.  M.  110,  111)   1 

Structural  Design  (C.  E.  8) 2 

Chemistry  (C.  108) 2 

Advanced   Machine   Design 

(M.  E.  5) 2 

Materials  Test.  Lab.  (Mech.  101).   2 
Thesis  and  Electives 6 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMIS'liiY.— A  course  of  two  lec- 
tures arid  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  The  fundamental 
law-,  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  elements,  symbols  and  chemical 
formulae;  the  development  of  the  chemical  formula;  chemical  equations; 
the  laws  of  Avogadro,  Charles  and  Boyle;  changes  of  gas  volumes;  gas 
densities;  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes;  ionic  theory;  equilib- 
rium; metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  lab- 
oratory course  includes  65  experiments. 

2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  AND  QUALITATIVE: 

ANALYSIS. — A  course  of  three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.  This  course  covers  general  inorganic  and  qualitative  chemical 
analysis.  Taken  by  students  of  chemistry  course,  or  by  Engineering  stu- 
dents who  have  advanced  standing  in  some  other  subject. 

Text:  Inorganic  Analysis,  Noyes — System  of  Qualitative  Analysis; 
supplemented  by  lecture  and  laboratory  notes. 

3.  ANAYLTICAL  CHEMISTRY— QUALITATIVE   ANALYSIS.— 

A  course  of  two  three-hour  periods  weekly  of  class  room  and  laboratory 
instruction.  Includes  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  their  most  important 
salts,  the  explanation  of  the  various  chemical  groups,  and  of  the  methods 
of  separation  and  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and  of  certain  rare 
elements;  the  analysis  of  the  acid  radicals;  solution  of  ores,  minerals,  rocks, 
alloys,  and  inorganic  substances  in  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Text:  ±Xoyes — System  of  Qualitative  Analysis;  supplemented  by  lab- 
oratory notes. 

o.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.— A  course  of  two  three-hour  lab- 
oratory and  class  room  periods.  Through  individual  laboratory  instruc- 
tion, great  stress  is  laid  upon  care  and  accuracy.  The  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  gravimetric,  and  the  remain- 
ing time  to  volumetric  analysis. 

(a)  Gravimetric.  A  selected  number  of  determination  of  basic  and 
acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipitation;- 
washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by  methods  of  pre- 
cipitation.    The  electrolytic  determination  of  copper  is  included. 

(b)  Volumetric.  The  use  and  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus; 
selection  and  use  of  indicators;  making  and  standardizing  of  volumetric 
solutions;  a  selected  number  of  determinations  by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric, 
oxidimetric  and  precipitation  methods. 
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Text:  Moody's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis;  supplemented  by  lab- 
oratory notes. 

(i.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  of  two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion, and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Includes  the  apparatus  and 
operations  involved  in  organic  chemical  work;  fractional  distillation;  ex- 
traction; crystallization;  steam  distillation;  the  determination  of  melting 
and  boiling  points;  the  general  principles  and  theories  of  organic  chemis- 
try, and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  compounds  of  the  ali- 
phatic and  aromatic  series.  The  students  prepares  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  organic   comounds. 

Text:     Perkin  c6   Kipping   Organic   Chemistry. 

7.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— A  continuation  of  previous  course, 
including  a  large  amount  of  reference  and  laboratory  work.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  elementary  organic  analysis;  two  four-hour  periods. 

108.  FUEL  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  The  deter- 
mination of  carbon,  volatile  and  fixed;  sulphur;  ash;  calorific  value  of 
calorimeter  determination.  Elementary  analysis  for  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen;  calculation  of  calorific  value.    Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

109.  GAS  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  fuel  and  illuminating  gases 
for  carbon  dioxide,  hydro-carbons,  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen, 
methane  and  nitrogen,  by  means  of  Hempel's  and  Orsat's  apparatus.  Cal- 
culations of  calorific  values.     Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E. 

110.  IRON  AND  STEEL  ANALYSIS.— The  metallurgy  and  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel;  the  testing  of  percentage  of  iron  in  iron  ore, 
the  percentage  of  manganese,  sulphur,  silicon  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel; 
the  effects  of  these  elements.  Analysis  of  limestones  and  Portland  cements 
for  silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  magnesia,  lime,  alkalies,  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  and  total  sulphur.  Analysis  of  alloys  and  Babbitt  metals. 
Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E.  and  E.  E.  Seniors. 

111.  WATER  ANALYSIS  (INDUSTRIAL).— The  analysis  of  water 
for  total  solids,  chlorides,  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  alumina;  hardness, 
temporary  and  permanent;  fitness  for  boiler  and  other  industrial  uses.  The 
softening  of  water.     Thirty  laboratory  hours  for  M.  E.  and  E.  E.  Seniors. 

112.  WATER  ANALYSIS  (SANITARY).— The  analysis  of  potable 
waters,  and  tests  of  the  methods  of  sewage  purifications,  including  tests 
for  residue;  chlorides;  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  free  and  albuminoid;  nitrogen 
as  nitrates;  nitrogen  as  nitrites;  oxygen  consumed  for  oxidation  of  organic 
matter;  dissolved  oxygen,  and  metallic  impurities.  For  Senior  C.  E.,  second 
semester;  one  four-hour  period  a  week. 
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113.  ANALYSIS  OF  OILS  AND  SOAPS.— The  Analysis  of  Oils- 
Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral;  a  study  of  specific  gravity;  flash  and 
burning  points;  viscosity;  melting  points  of  solid  fats;  acid  value;  saponi- 
fication value;  iodine  value;  Reichert's  meissel  value;  color  tests  with  acids, 
etc. 

The  Analysis  of  Soaps — Determination  of  water,  unsaponified  matter, 
total  alkali ;  free  alkali,  soluble  fatty  acids,  resins,  etc.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  during  first  semester;  elective. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  SURVEYING.  The  construction,  use  and  adjustment  of  the  tape, 
compass,  level  and  transit,  supplemented  by  library  work,  drawing  and  re- 
ports. After  Easter  vacation  one  afternoon  of  field  work  with  the  instru- 
ments.    Three  hours,  2  semesters. 

Text:    Breed  and  Hosmer. 

2.  SURVEYING.  The  course  covers  the  accurate  methods  of  city, 
mine,  hydrographic  and  topographic  surveying.  Special  field  problems  and 
drawings  covering  these  features  are  assigned.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  theory  and  use  of  the  stadia.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

Text:     Breed  and  Hosmer. 

301.  FIELD  WORK  AT  LAKE  BEULAH  CAMP.— Surveying  un- 
der actual  conditions  with  the  tape,  level  and  transit,  in  connection  with 
the  topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Lake  Beulah  region,  is 
carried  on.  The  men  work  in  parties  under  the  direct  charge  of  Junior 
Civil  Engineers  on  topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys,  measure  base 
lines  and  construct  a  triangulation  system  for  control,  take  observations 
on  the  sun  and  stars  for  meridian  and  latitude,  construct  weirs  and  take 
measurements  to  determine  flow  of  water  from  the  lake,  etc.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  results,  least  square  adjustments  are  studied  and  applied. 
Board,  room  and  other  expenses  require  a  payment  of  §20.  Six  transits 
and  six  Y-levels  of  approved  makes,  with  ample  auxiliary  apparatus  are 
available  for  field  work.     Required  of  Freshmen  and  Junior  C.  E. 

3.  GKODKSY. —A  study  of  the  methods  of  Higher  Surveying,  with 
reference  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  reductions  of  sea  level.  The 
triangulation  system  obtained  at  the  Lake  Buelah  Camp  is  reduced  accord- 
ing to  these  methods.     One  hour,  1  semester. 

Text:     Breed  <G  Hosmer. 

1.  RAILROAD  SURVEYING.— Railroad  construction  and  location; 
theory  of  railway  curves,  simple,  compound  and  transition.     Problems  in 
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locating  turnouts,  switches,  sidetracks  and  cross-overs.     Methods  of  cross- 
sectioning  and  estimate  of  quantities.     Three  hours. 
Text:     Webb. 

5.  RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION.— Details  of  track  construction 
and  maintenance,  including  rails,  tie^,  bridges,  culverts,  tunnels,  yards, 
building,  etc.     Three  hours. 

Text:     Webb. 

6.  RAILROAD  ECONOMICS.— The  economics  of  railway  construc- 
tion, including  organization,  capitalization,  expenses,  motive  power,  track, 
curvature  and  grades.     Three  hours. 

7.  MASONRY  AND  FOUNDATIONS.— Cofferdams,  cribs,  sheet 
piling,  pumping  and  dredging,  caissons.  Open  and  pneumatic  foundations} 
piles  and  pile-driving.  The  use  of  timber,  stone,  concrete  and  steel  for 
foundations;  costs.     Three  hours,  1  semester. 

Text:    Fowler's  Foundations. 

Baker's  Masonry   Construction. 

8.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.— Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7,  8;  Me- 
chanics 1. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  in  the  design  of  simple  joints  in  wood 
and  steel.  Each  student  is  required  to  design  several  joints  such  as  are 
used  in  actual  construction.  A  complete  detail  drawing  of  each  joint  is 
required,  together  with  an  estimate  of  all  necessary  castings,  bolts,  splice- 
plates,  etc. 

First  semester:  Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  draw- 
ing room.  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 
Required  of  Senior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room  throughout 
the  year. 

No  text  used. 

9.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.— A  continuation  of  course  (1)  for 
M.  E.  &  E.  E.;  the  design  of  the  columns  and  roof  trusses  of  a  steel  build- 
ing. This  course  is  given  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Power  Plant 
Design,  as  far  as  possible. 

Second  semester:  Required  of  Senior  M.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  drawing 
room. 

No  text  used. 

10.  BRIDGE  ENGINEERING.— Prerequisites:  Mathematics  7,  8. 
Mechanics  1. 

Stresses  in  simple  trusses. 

This  course  takes  up  completely  the  methods  of  determining  kinds  of 
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loads  to  which  they  are  suhjected,  such  as  dead  load,  live  load,  snow  load, 
wind  load,  etc.     Both  analytical  and  graphical  methods  are  taken  up. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.  and  Senior  M.  E.  &  E.  E.  2  Rec.  per  week. 

Text:   Merrvman  <0  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  I  and  II. 

11.  BRIDGE   ENGINEERING.— Prerequisites,  C.  E.  8. 

This  course  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  course  9.  Every  student 
is  given  a  different  set  of  conditions  and  is  to  design  completely  a  steel 
roof  truss  and  a  plate  girder  R.  R.  bridge.  The  design  consists  of  a  full 
detail  drawing  and  an  estimate  of  material,  complying  with  a  set  of  stand- 
ard specifications. 

Second   semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  6  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:   Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges,  part  III. 

12.  BRIDGE  ENGINEERING.— Prerequisites,  C.  E.  10,  11. 

In  this  course  each  student  is  given  a  pin-connected  R.  R.  bridge  to 
design  completely.  A  complete  detail  drawing  with  a  stress  sheet  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  modern  practice  is  required  of  each  student. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:  Merriman  &  Jacoby,  part  III  with  supplementary  lectures. 

13.  BRIDGE  ENGINEERING.— Prerequisites,  C.  E.,  10. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  Higher,  or 
more  properly,  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  The  course  consists 
of  determining  analytically  and  graphically  the  actual  deflection  of  struc- 
tures under  load,  the  true  stresses  in  members  of  a  redundant  system;  and 
the  exact,  and  approximate  methods  of  ascertaining  the  stresses  in  arches, 
swing  bridges,  continuous  bridges,  etc. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Elective  for  Senior  C.  E.,  1  recitation  per  week. 

Text:    Merrirnan  &  Jacoby,  part  IV  with  lectures. 

14.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.— Prerequisites,  Mechanics  1,  2. 
C.  E.,  10. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  properties  of  concrete  and  the 
effect  on  these  properties  of  introducing  steel  reinforcement.  Theoretical 
formulas  are  developed  and  studied,  and  from  them  the  practical  formulas 
and  their  application  to  reinforced  concrete  design  and  construction  in  all 
its  forms,  such  as  beams,  columns,  floor  slabs,  arches,  retaining  walls,  dams, 
culverts,  etc. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  2  recitations  per  week. 
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Text:  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. 

li.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGX.-Prerequisites,  Mechan- 
ics 1,  x?.    C.  E.  10. 

This  is  a  parallel  course  with  Reinforced  Concrete,  C.  E.  14.  Each 
student  is  required  to  design  completely  a  reinforced  concrete  arch,  consid- 
ering- .stresses  due  to  dead  and  live  loads,  temperature,  and  stresses  due  to 
the  shortening  of  the  arch  rih.  A  complete  detail  drawing  is  required  of 
-each  student. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week  in  drawing  room. 

Text:  Turneaure  &  Maurer,  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. 

30.  THESIS. — The  student  may  choose  his  subject,  under  advice  of 
the  professor  in  charge;  frequent  opportunities  for  consultation  are  af- 
forded, but  the  work  done  must  show  the  student's  ability  and  originality, 
when  left  to  himself,  in  dealing  wtih  problems. 

DRAWING. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  I.— Eight  drawing  room  hours  per 
week.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  requisite  rapidity  and  neatness  in 
the  handling  of  drawing  instruments,  by  drawing  from  copy  plates,  by 
geometrical  construction,  orthographic  projection  and  free  hand  lettering. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  II.— Prerequisite,  Drawing  1. 

This  course  consists  of  eight  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  methods,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  detail  drawings.  Attention  is  given  to  isometric  drawing.  Practice 
plates  in  lettering  are  continued  in  this  course. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

3.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

A  six  hour  course  extending  through  the  first  semester.  The  work  con- 
sists of  lecture  and  drawing-room  periods,  relating  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems on  the  projection  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces,  the  intersection  of 
lines  and  surfaces,  and  the  development  of  surfaces. 

4.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

This  course  consists  of  two  drawing  room  hours  per  week.  The  work 
runs  parallel  to  the  lectures  and  class  work  given  in  Mechanism.  (See 
Mechanism,  course  M.  E.  1.) 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 
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:,.     ADVANCED  DRAWING.— Prerequisite,  Drawing  2. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  is  a  course  of  four  drawing  room  hours  per  week,  and  consists 
in  the  preparation  of  isometric  and  perspective  drawings.  Attention  is  also 
given  to.  shading. 

Required  of  Sophomore  C.   E. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

1.  DIRECT  CURRENT  MACHINERY.— Three  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year;  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers. A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  electric  and  magnetic  laws 
governing  all  electro-magnetic  machinery,  after  which  a  detailed  study  of 
the  principal  types  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors  is  taken  up. 
The  question  of  choosing  motors  with  proper  characteristics  for  various 
kinds  of  service  is  discussed  fully.  A  study  is  also  made  of  storage  batter- 
ies and  direct  current  measuring  instruments. 

Text:    Skeleton  &  Hausmarm,  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery. 

2.  ALTERNATNIG  CURRENTS.— Three  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers. 
This  course  deals  with  hoth  the  graphical  and  analytical  methods  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  electro-motive  forces  and  currents  in  alternating  current 
circuits.  The  effects  of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity  are  investi- 
gated mathematically,  the  main  ohject  being  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
idea  of  just  what  happens  in  elementary  alternating  current  curcuits,  and 
so  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  subsequent  work.  The  method  of  representing 
alternating  currents  and  voltages  by  complex  imaginary  numbers  is  taken 
up,  the  extensive  application  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  later  courses. 

Text:   Sheldon,  Mason  &  Hdnsmann,  Alternating  Current  Machines. 

3.  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINERY.— Three  hours  a 
week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year,  for  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical engineers.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2  in  which  the  principal 
types  of  alternating  current  machines  are  studied.  The  alternating  current 
generator,  the  transformer,  the  induction  motor,  the  synchronous  motor 
and  the  synchronous  convertor  are  taken  up  and  a  detailed  study  made  of 
each. 

Text:   Sheldon,  Mason  d-  Hausmann,  Alternating  Current  Machines. 

1.  Electric  Railways,  or  Illumination  will  be  given,  depending  upon 
which  is  desired  by  the  students.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  Senior  year. 
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:,.  ADVANCED  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS.— Three  hours  a 
week  during  the  second  M-niester  of  the  Senior  year  for  eleetrieal  engineers. 
A  more  complete  study  of  the  method  of  complex  imaginaris  and  applica- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  more  difficult  electrical  problem  is  made.  Also  the 
subject  of  wave  distortion  and  the  elements  of  transient  phenornena  are 
studied. 

(>.  ELECTRICAL  DESIGN.-  Six  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  Senior  year  for  electrical  engineers.  The  design  of  some  standard 
piece  of  electrical  apparatus  such  as  u  transformer  or  generator  is  first 
investigated.    Then  a  new  machine  of  the  same  type  is  designed. 

Text:    Gray,  Electrical  Machine  Design. 

7.  ELECTRICAL  DESIGN.  Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year  for  electrical  engineers.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  6. 

8.  POWER  DISTRIBUTION.— Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year  for  electrical  engineers.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  various  systems  of  distributing  power  electrically.  Detailed  study  of 
the  design  of  such  systems  is  made,  including  the  choice  of  the  system  for 
a  particular  condition. 

101.— ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY  — DIRECT  CURRENTS.— 
Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  for  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineers. 

102.  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY  —  ALTERNATING  CUR- 
RENTS.— Four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year 
for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers. 

MATHEMATICS. 

5.  TRIGONOMETRY.— The  functions  and  their  relations;  functions 
of  the  sums,  differences  and  multiples  of  angles;  solution  of  all  cases  of 
plane  and  spherical  triangles.     Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side. 

Text:    Kenyon  &  Ingolcl.     Three  hours  first  semester. 

6.  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA.— A  thorough  but  brief  review  of  the 
foundations  is  given — (negative  and  irrational  numbers,  indices,  proportion, 
graphic  and  analytic  discussion  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations) — after 
which  the  following  topics  are  treated:  Theory  of  limits,  introduction  to 
theory  of  series, —  (arithmetic,  goemetric,  binomial,  logarithmic;  series  with 
undetermined  co-efficients  and  their  applications,  tests  of  convergence), — 
elements  of  theory  of  equations,  complex  numbers. 

Text:    Rietz  and  Crathorne,  or  Hawkes.     Five  hours  first  semester. 
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7.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.— A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods 
in  general  precedes  this  course,  after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies, 
and  the  general  conic  are  considered  with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit 
and  methods  of  analytic  geometry  are  emphasized  and  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  transcendental  and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  pos- 
sihle.    The  essentials  of  solid  geometry  are  given. 

Text:   Smith  and  Gale's  New  Anal.  Geom..    Five  hours  second  semester. 

S.  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.— The  direct 
and  inverse  operations  are  carried  on  in  parallel.  The  fundamental  formu- 
las and  methods  of  differentiating  and  integrating  are  followed  by  a  geo- 
metric treatment  of  maxima  and  minima;  then,  applications  to  curves, 
surface-,  and  volumes  are  considered.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the  subject  of 
series  in  general  is  put  into  the  second  semester,  together  with  the  applica- 
tions of  Calculus  to  functions  of  three  or  more  variables,  solid  geometry 
and  mechanics.  Hyperbolic  functions  will  be  treated  at  some  length;  much 
problem  work  is  exacted  throughout. 

Text:   Davis-Hedrick  or  Osborne. 

Both  semesters  of  Sophomore  year. 

IT.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.— The  idea  of  this  introductory 
course  is  to  bring  before  the  student  types  of  the  equations  ordinarily  met 
*ith  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and  to  indicate  the  principles  and  methods 
employed  for  their  solution.  A  certain  amount  of  theory  is  necessary,  but 
this  will  not  be  made  the  chief  feature. 

Text:    Cohen  or  Murray. 

19.  ERRORS  AND  LEAST  SQUARES.— In  connection  with  the 
Geodetic  surveying  of  the  Junior  Civil  Engineers,  a  two  months'  course  in 
Least  Squares  is  given;  the  theory  and  formulas  are  developed  rapidly,  but 
sufficiently;  and  practical  adjustments  of  observations  of  different  or  equal 
precision  are  then  made.  The  lectures  will  be  based  on  original  notes,  with 
references  to  Merriman's  "Least  Squares." 

30.  SEMINAR. — The  object  of  the  Seminar  is  to  bring  together  ad- 
vanced students  for  special  work,  or  for  original  reading,  or  research  in 
mathematical  lines.  The  proceedings  are  informal;  reports  on  assigned 
topics  will  be  made  in  turn,  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the 
mathematical  faculty. 

[N.  B. — Elementary  courses  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  given  in 
Marquette  Academy  and  are  in  accordance  with  Engineering  entrance  re- 
quirements.] 
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1.  MECHANISM.— Prerequisites,  Mathematics  G,  7.    D.  1,  2. 

The  course  consists  of  one  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour 
drawing  room  period  per  week.  A  systematic  study  is'  made  of  velocity 
diagrams,  and  of  the  forms  of  motion  occurring  in  machine  parts,  cams, 
gears,  and  belting.  A  large  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  design  of  cams 
and  gears. 

Text:    Keown,  Mechanism. 

Required  of  Sophomore  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

2.  MACHINE  DESIGN.— Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  7,  8.  M.  E.,  I. 
Mechanics,  1. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  mechanism 
with  the  application  of  mechanics  necessary  for  determining  the  strength 
of  machine  parts.  Each  student  is'  required  to  complete  the  design  of  some 
simple  machine.  Six  drawing  room  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first 
semester. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.;  Junior  E.  E. 

3.  STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINE  DESIGN.— Prerequisites,  M.  E.  2, 

8,  9. 

A  drawing  room  course,  supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  methods 
employed  in  determining  the  sizes  and  more  important  details  of  steam 
and  gas  engines.  Problems  are  assigned,  requiring  the  application  of  ther- 
modynamic principles,  as  well  as  the  use  of  empirical  methods  of  design. 
Two  three-hour  periods  per  week  throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 

5.     ADVANCED  MACHINE  DESIGN.— Prerequisites  M.  E.,  3,  8,  9. 

Lectures  and  drawing  room  work  dealing  with  the  study  of  inertia 
forces  that  arise  in  various  kinds  of  machineiy  especially  where  high  speeds 
are  employed,  and  methods  of  balancing  these  forces.  This  includes  inves- 
tigation of  the  inertia  governor;  dynamo  armatures;  centrifugal  machines; 
the  gyroscope  and  its  applications;  and  the  balancing  of  multi-cylinder 
engines.    Two  two-hour  periods  per  week  throughout  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  M.  E.  Seniors. 

8.  STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING,  I.— Prerequites  Chemis- 
try, 2;  Physics,  2,  3;  Mathematics,  7,  3;  Mechanics,  1. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first  semes- 
ter, embracing  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  thermody- 
namic mathematically  treated;  properties  of  steam;  calorimeters;  steam 
boilers;  feed  water  heaters;  superheaters;  steam  pumps  stokers  and  fur- 
naces; fuels  and  combustion. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 
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9.  STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING,  I,  II.— Prerequisites  M. 
E.,  8. 

A  continuation  of  course  (M.  E.  8),  including  a  study  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  simple  and  multiple  expansion  engine;  the  Carnot  and 
Rankine  cycles,  the  indicator  card,  and  the  various  forms  of  governing 
devices.     Second  semester,  three  recitations  per  week. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  M.  E.  and  Senior  C.  E. 

10.  STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING,  III.     Prerequisites,  M.  E. 

8,  9. 

(a)  Gas  Engines. 

A  study  of  internal  combustion  engines  based  on  theory  and  practice. 
The  various  types  of  engines  are  studied  with  particular  attention  to  the 
fuels  used;  carburetting;  ignition;  governing;  lubrication;  timing  of  valves; 
general  operating  conditions.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  design  of  Diesel  engines  and  automobile  motors.  Three  reci- 
tation course  per  week  for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  first  semester. 

(b)  Steam  Turbines. 

A  course  of  three  recitation  and  lecture  hours  per  week  extending 
through  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  first  semester.  A  study  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic principles  underlying  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  types,  their  adaptability  for  different  classes  of  service, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

1.     STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING,  IV.     Prerequisite,  M.  E.  10. 

(a)  Compressed  Air. 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  problems  entering  into  the  production, 
transmission  and  application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
air  compressor,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  meth- 
ods of  cooling,  advantages  of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
hydraulic  compressor;  measurement  of  air;  friction  of  air  in  pipes;  and  the 
air  lift. 

Three  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
second  semester. 

(b)  Be  frige  rat  ion. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  problems  entering  into  the  'election  a  mechanical  refrigeration  plant 
and  includes  a  complete  description  of  various  types  of  commercial  ice 
machines,  and  systems  of  refrigeration.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  per 
week  for  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 
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108.  MECHANICAL  LABORATORY— This  course  runs  parallel  to 
(M.  E.  8)  and  includes  the  calibration  of  pressure  gauges,  thermometers, 
meters,  etc.;  practice  in  Die  use  of  'die  engine  indicator;  valve  selling;  and 
a  general  study  of  the  steam  engine  mechanism.  One  four  hour  period 
per  week  throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

109.  MECHANICAL  LABORATORY.— Prerequisite,  M.  E.  108. 

A  continuation  of  course  M.  E.  108  which  includes  steam  calorimeter 
tests;  analysis  of  flue  gases;  flow  of  steam  through  orifices;  and  mechanical 
efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines.  One  four  hour  period  per  week 
throughout  the  second  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

110.  MECHANICAL  LABORATORY.— Prerequisites  M.  E.  8  and  9. 

Evaporative  tests  of  boilers,  steam  consumption  and  power  develop- 
ment of  an  electrical  plant,  and  the  determination  of  the  efficiencies,  losses 
and  characteristics  of  gas  and  oil  engines.  One  four  hour  period  per  week 
throughout  the  first  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

111.  MECHANICAL    LABORATORY.— Prerequisites    M.    E.    8,    9 

and  10. 

Tests  of  air  compressors;  steam  pumps  and  injectors;  automobile  en- 
gines, and  automobiles,  to  determine  the  tractive  effort  and  power  delivered 
at  the  rear  wheels.  One  four  hour  period  per  week  for  one-half  of  the 
school  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  E.  E.  and  M.  E. 

112.  MECHANICAL  LABORATORY.— Prerequisites,  M.  E.  8  and  9. 
A  course  of  elementary  experiments  in  the  calibration  of  instruments 

and  the  use  of  mechanical  laboratory  equipment,  together  with  a  number 
of  tests  of  simple  heat  engines.  Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first 
semester. 

Elective  for  Senior  C.  E. 

20.  THESIS. — Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  each 
Senior  candidate  for  a  degree  must  elect  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  on  some 
technical  or  scientific  subject,  that  is  acceptable  to  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  course  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  The  completed  thesis  must  show 
originality  and  ability. 

MECHANICS. 

1.     APPLIED  MECHANICS  L— Prerequisite,  Math.  6,  7  and  8. 
Forces,  their  resolution  and  composition,  concurrent  and  parallel  forces 
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in  a  plane  and  in  space;  center  of  gravity;  couples;  non-concurrent  forces 
in  a  plane  and  in  space;  moment  of  inertia;  cords  and  pulleys;  rectilinear 
.and  curvilinear  motion  with  uniform  and  accelerated  velocities;  harmonic 
motion  and  pendulums. 

Text:    Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

2.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  II.— Dynamics  of  machinery;  transla- 
tion and  rotation  of  a  rigid  hody;  compound  pendulum;  work  and  energy; 
friction;  belts;  impact. 

Text:   Hancock's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Two  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  year. 

3.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  I.— The  laws  of  mechanics  of 
forces  as  applied  to  the  design  of  structural  parts  of  tension,  compression, 
shear,  torsion,  and  bending.  The  properties  of  the  different  materials  used 
an  construction. 

Text:    Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Two  hours  per  week  second  semester  Sophomore  year. 

4.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  II.— Theory  of  flexure  and  tor- 
sion continued;  continuous  beams;  reinforced  concrete  beams;  columns. 

Three  hours  per  week  first  semester  Junior  jTear. 
Text:   Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

5.  HYDRAULICS. — A  study  of  the  pressure  of  water  against  dams 
and  walls,  and  of  the  flows  and  pressures  of  liquids  in  pipes,  water  wheels 
and  turbines,  together  with  hydraulic  power  development  in  its  various 
applications. 

Text:   Hughes  and  Saff'ord. 

Five  hours  per  week  second  semester  Junior  year. 

101.  MATERIALS  TESTING  LABORATORY.— Prerequisites,  Me- 
chanics 1;  Physics  2  and  3. 

A  study  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  machines  and  instruments, 
such  as  the  Cathetometer,  Extensometer,  Optic  Lever,  Testing  Machines, 
•etc.,  used  in  the  testing  laboratory.  The  capabilities  and  uses  of  the  meas- 
uring instruments  are  first  taken  up  and  their  accuracy  determined,  after 
which  the  testing  machines  are  studied  by  a  short  series  of  class  experi- 
ments. A  complete  and  carefully  written  report  on  each  test  performed  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  work. 

First  semester. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  M.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 
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K)  J.  MATERIALS  TESTING  LA  BOH  ATORY.— Prerequisite,  Mat. 
'lest.  Lab.  101. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  101.  The  students  work  in  parties  of 
two  or  three,  and  each  party  makes  about  fifteen  individual  tests  in  which 
they  determine  the  strength  and  properties  of  cement,  brick,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable  iron,  etc.  The  true  elastic  curve  of 
steel  and  iron  is  also  obtained.  A  complete  and  carefully  written  report  on 
each   test  performed   forms  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Second  semester. 

Required  of  Senior  M.  E.  and  E.  E.,  2  hours  per  week,  1  hour  credit. 

Required  of  Junior  C.  E.,  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  credit. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  ENGLISH. — The  elements  of  good  writing,  supply  of  words,  good 
use  and  choice  of  words,  propriety,  purity,  elegance  of  diction;  violations 
of  rules,  barbarisms,  slang,  solecisms,  are  thoroughly  considered.  After 
this,  the  study  is  made  to  bear  on  analysis  of  sentences,  structures,  clear- 
ness, precision,  strength  and  harmony,  and  the  periodic  construction.  Prac- 
tice; daily  written  or  oral  exercises.     Erequent  original  composition. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Freshmen. 
Text:    Hill's  "Principles  of  Rhetoric." 

2.  ENGLISH. — A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Various  classes  of  com- 
positions; narrations,  descriptions,  exposition,  argument;  special  problems 
of  engineering  writing;  the  business  letter,  reports,  articles  for  technical 
journals.     Oral  and  written  work  is  constant. 

Three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 
Required  of  Freshmen. 
Text:   Hill. 

For  reference:  Genung,  Copperas,  Eavle's  "Principles  of  Scientific  Writ- 
ing,"  Woolley,  Sypherd. 

1.  FRENCH. — The  work  begins  with  oral  exercises,  and  conducts  the 
student  through  elementary  grammar,  including  the  more  important  irregu- 
lar verbs;  simple  French  prose  should  be  understood  and  translated  by  the 
end  of  the  year.     Easy  conversations  are  introduced. 

2.  FRENCH. — This  course  continues  the  preceding  work  in  grammar 
and  syntax,  and  has  for  its  object  the  free  reading  of  standard  prose; 
exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  French  are  frequently  assigned. 
The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  student  for  wider  professional  reading. 

Text:    Chardenal.     Selected  authors. 
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1.  GERMAN. — The  easier  grammatical  forms,  as  far  as  the  irregu- 
lar verbs,  are  gone  over,  with  translations  and  practical  simple  oral  work. 

2.  GERMAN. — This  course  continues  the  work  of  No.  21  in  syntax 
and  grammar,  and  by  conversations,  readings  and  themes  prepares  the 
student  to  read  with  some  ease  the  standard  German  prose. 

Text:    Becker,  and  selected  authors. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS  (WITH  LABORATORY).  —  (5 
hours),  both  semesters. 

This  is  an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  Academy 
students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  Physics. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  in  the  Freshman 
year  of  Engineering,  but  is  listed  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Special  stu- 
dents who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  in  Freshman 
year.] 

2.  MECHANICS,  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  AND  HEAT.— Pre- 
requisite, Trigonometry,  and  course  P.  1. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  General  or  College  Physics. 
It  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development, 
their  correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Mechanics. 

Four  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Sophomores. 

Text:    Carhart,  University  Physics,  or  MUlikan,  University  Course. 

3.  ELECTRICITY,  LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— Prerequisite,  Course 
P.  2. 

In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the  same  analytic  method  is 
pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of 
these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  application  of 
the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena. 

Continuation  of  2.  Four  hours  second  semester.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores. 

Text:    Carhart,  or  MUlikan  and  Mills. 

102.  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS.— Quantitative  determination 
of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use  of  instruments  of  precision, 
such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetometer,  chronograph,  etc.  Verifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and  rigidity-  of  the  composition  of 
harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's  modulus,  foment  of  Inertia,  etc. 
Determination  of  specific  heats,  coefficients  of  expansion,  laws  of  gases; 
hygrometry.     Twenty-five  experiments. 
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Laboratory  corresponding  to  Course  2.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Required  of  Sophomores. 

103.  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS.— Twenty-live  experiments  cov- 
ering- the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate  measurements  of  indices  of  refrac- 
tion, critical  angle,  magnifying  power,  photometry  and  spectrum  analysis. 
Electro-static  induction;  theory  of  condenser;  measurement  of  resistance; 
efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation  of  alternator  and  transformer. 

Laboratory  corresponding  to  Course  3.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Required  of  Sophomores. 

6.  ADVANCED    PHYSICS:     I.     SOUND,    HEAT,    LIGHT.— Prel 

requisites,  Courses  P.  2,  3;  M.  7,  8. 

This  course  goes  into  the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as 
well  as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research;  and  due  attention  is  given 
to  practical  applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

106.  MEASUREMENTS  IN  SOUND,  HEAT,  LIGHT.— Prerequi- 
sites, same  as  Course  6. 

A  laboratory  course,  co-ordinate  with  Course  6,  in  which  accurate  measr 
urements  are  made  in  such  phenomena  as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous' 
curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension,  calorimetry;  Spectrometer,  diffraction  grating, 
polariscope,  bi-prism,  photometer  and  interferometer. 

Four  hours  first  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

7.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  II.     ELECTRICITY.— The  mathematical 

side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  and  modern  theories  and  methods 
are  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  Practical  applications  receive  due 
attention. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

107.  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.— Prerequisites,  Course  P.  5 
and  M.  8. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  conductors,  elec- 
trolytes, dialectrics,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magnetometer,  self-induc- 
tion, inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  potentials. 

Four  hours,  recitations  and  laboratory;  second  semester.  Required  of 
Juniors. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Youngs  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  Newcomb's  "The 
Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 
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GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical,  and 
Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and  Paleontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks ;  in  addition 
to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and  written 
exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte :  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For  reference: 
The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  and 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and  Bulletins. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  I.     General  Accounting.  I,  II;    (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  courses 
which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and  coherent  devel- 
opment Walton's  graded  system  of  General  Accounting  is  used. 

The  course  includes:  the  elements  of  accounting;  single  and  double 
entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  balances;  closing 
books;  proprietor's  accounts;  partnership  accounts;  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting  analytic  study  of  the  balance 
sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus 
and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods  and  business  practice, 
etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will  be 
given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and  facility 
in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE  II.     Corporation  Accounting.  I,  II;  (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital,  assets, 
investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  lease-holds;  mort- 
gages; buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  valuation  of  machin- 
ery and  tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  materials  and  their  cost; 
notes  receivable  and  bills  of  exchange;  interest  on  notes;  goodwill,  its 
nature  and  theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets;  organization  and  promotion 
expenses;  advertising;  liabilities;  sales;  discounts,  trade  and  cash  discounts; 
bonds;  secret  reserves;  sinking  funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expendi- 
ture; capital  receipts;  dividends. 

Text:    Walton's  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  IV.    Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw  materi- 
als through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product;  apportion- 
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in»  costs j  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units;  analysis  of  costs 
to  determine  the  relative  effieieney  of  various  departments;  trading  as  dis- 
tinguished from  manufacturing  costs;  installing  and  operating  cost  sys- 
tems; cost  keeping  according  to  the  most  satisfactory  methods. 

Courses  I  and  II  will  be  aceompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of  prob- 
lems whieh  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These  prob- 
lems form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and  third  years. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.    -Logic.  I;   (4). 

COURSE  II.     Psychology.  I;    (4). 

COURSE  III.     Ethics.  II;   (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but  are 
open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

COURSE  IV.     Business  Ethics.  I,  II;   (1). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.  I,  II;   (1). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for  character 
and  efficiency. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J Faculty  Regent  and  Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English,  Short  Story  Writing,  History  of  Journalism 

JOSEPH  S.  SMITH 
Professor  of  Neiospaper  and  Trade  Paper  Journalism 

WALTER  J.  ABEL,  A.B.,  B.J. 

Associate   Professor   of   Journalism 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Economics 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance 

LORAIN  FORTNEY,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  English 

REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Logic 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS 

Professor  of  German  and  French 

OSCAR  BURCKHARDT 

Professor  of  Spanish 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.  C.E. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Physics 
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A.  W.  SEILER,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Advertising 

H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  Ph.B.,  J.D. 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law 

RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law 

J.  B.  LANIGAN 

Instructor  in  Salesmanship 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  object  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  give  the  student  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that  underlie 
the  activities  of  the  press  and  to  emphasize  their  practical  application  to 
the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of  training  imparts  to  the 
student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses  upon  him  a  deep  realization  of 
his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life-work. 

A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  depends 
on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities.  If  the  prin- 
ciples are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are  guided  by  these 
principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however,  the  principles  are  false 
and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily  have  a  deleterious  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life  and  especially  also  of  the  career  of  a  news- 
paper man.  His  influence  for  good  or  ill  is  powerful.  If  he  considers  life 
from  the  narrow  view  of  material  and  selfish  egotism,  he  not  only  deteri- 
orates his  own  character  but  inevitably  checks -the  progress  of  his  asso- 
cites  and  the  community.  But  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on  an  ethically 
sound  ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

The  School  of  Journalism  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries  to  instil 
correct  principles  and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

As  in  every  other  business  or  profession,  hard  work,  devotion,  and  an 
unlimited  enthusiasm — and,  in  the  beginning,  some  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business — are  the  essential  and  necessary  factors 
that   lead    to    ultimate    success.      Newspaper    men — unlike    poets — are    not 
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born,  but  made.  Marquette  University's  School  of  Journalism  offers  unique 
opportunities  to  young  and  ambitious  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
line  of  work.  The  location  of  this  school,  in  a  large  metropolitan  center, 
offers  to  students  many  favorable  opportunities  for  practical  experiences 
not  found  in  smaller  places.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  men  of 
experience,  who  are  competent  to  guide  the  student  in  the  practice  as  well 
as  in   the  theory  of  journalism. 

ENT R  A NC E   R  EQUI R EM  ENTS. 
See  chapter  on,  Entrance  Requirements* 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 
See   chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

DEGREE  COURSES. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  (B.  J.) 
on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recita- 
tion weekly  through  three  academic  years,  or  their  equivalent  extended 
over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  in  Literature  (Litt.  B.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
(B.  S.),  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Science  in  Journalism  (A.  B.),  will  be 
conferred  on  all  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours 
of  recitation  weekly  throughout  four  academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.  J.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  in  Literature  (Litt.  B.). 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  all  regular  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  requir- 
ing sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  two  academic  years. 

Those  who  cannot  complete  the  required  studies  in  two  years  may 
complete  the  same  in  three  years,  by  making  up  the  required  hours. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 
See   chapter  on    Tuition  and  Fees. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

Classes  arc  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  most  of  the  subjects 
required   for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  .students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further  study,  a 
limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions.  These  courses 
include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  English,  Short  Story,  History 
of  Journalism,  Commercial  Taw,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Lectures  by 
prominent  men  in  newspaper  and  trade  paper  fields. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  regulars  and  specials.  Any  qualified  student 
pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  registered  as  a  regular 
student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  completing  any  of  these  courses  will 
be  registered  as  specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses  as  their 
time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  their  selections, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either  of  the 
*  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  attended 
the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
the  examinations.  [Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given  if  the  student  has  not 
met  all  bis  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 

THE  FIELD  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  many  opportunities  for  success  and  achievement  in  the  field  of 
journalism  have  been  made  possible,  not  alone  through  the  school  of  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  schools  of  journalism  of  our  universities.  The  School  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  University,  takes  a  high  rank  in  this  respect.  Its 
graduates  are  occupying  executive  positions  and  winning  success  and  honor 
in  their  profession. 

The  day  of  the  "cub  reporter"  is  past.  Heads  of  editorial  departments 
no  longer  find  time  lo  train  the  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  in  the  essen- 
tia!-, of  the  newspaper  craft.    They  have  deputed  this  task  to  the  schools  of 
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journalism,  realizing  that  when  ;i  student  has  taken  the  prescribed  courses, 
like  those  offered  at  Marquette  University,  his  efficiency  is  fully  50  per  cent 
greater  than  by  the  old  process  of  "cub"  or  office  development.  It  is  a  fact 
that  publishers  of  newspapers,  trade  or  class  publications  now  rely  on  the 
schools  of  journalism  for  their  staffs;  moving-  picture  companies  and  studios 
arc  drawing  scenario  writers  from  the  university  ranks;  advertising  agencies 
are  searching  this  field  to  recruit  their  staffs.  Under  these  conditions, 
countless  more  opportunities  await  the  young  man  or  woman  to-day  than 
the  journalism  field  ever  offered  before. 

Practical  experience  is  necessary  for  the  beginner.  This  is  available  at 
Marquette  University,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  metropolitan  city,  where  every 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  facilitate  the  training  of  a  student.  Here 
daily  newspapers  are  liberal  wdth  assignments  and  take  pride  in  the  devel- 
oping of  future  journalists.  Every  phase  of  metropolitan  newspaper  work 
is  carefully  exploited.  Experienced  instructors  are  in  charge.  Not  only  do 
they  teach  metropolitan  journalism,  but  they  also  instruct  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  country  newspapers,  the  duties  of  a  state  correspondent,  re- 
porting on  a  country  daily  and  a  hundred  and  one  details  that  go  with  the 
training  of  a  successful  country  editor. 

The  trade  and  class  publication  fields  are  attractively  exploited.  Here 
is  a  field  that  is  really  in  its  infancy.  The  possibilities  for  the  diligent 
student  are  hard  to  estimate.  Excellent  opportunities  present  themselves 
for  a  thorough  training  in  this  remunerative  field.  House  organ  publishing, 
publicity  promotion,  illustrating,  and  in  fact  everything  that  has  any  rela- 
tion to  this  department,  of  journalism,  is  given  attention. 

Night  classes  and  night  assignments,  in  addition  to  special  lecture 
courses  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  field  of  journalism,  are  features  of 
both  semesters. 

In  a  metropolitan  city,  of  Milwaukee's  size,  there  are  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  employment. 

THE  SHORT  STORY 

The  growth  of  the  short  story  market  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  development  of  modern  literary  activity.  There  are  67  standard 
fiction  magazines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  publishing  an  average 
of  six  short  stories  a  month.  Add  to  these  the  bi-monthly  publications,  the 
great  weeklies,  such  as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Collier's,  the  37 
newspaper  syndicates,  the  31  humorous  periodicals  and  one  sees  why  the 
supply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  Resides  these  regular  markets,  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  short  stories  in  many  of  the  specialized  publica- 
tions. Most  of  the  1,194  religious  publications,  of  the  1,204  agricultural 
papers,  of  the  weekly  newspapers  and  many  of  the  dailies  are  on  the  alert 
for  good  stories  for  their  readers. 
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The  modern  short  story,  with  its  insistence  on  logical  sequence,  dramat- 
ic narrative  and  singleness  of  effect,  has  developed  a  method  and  technique 
of  its  own  which  can  be  taught.  This  technical  skill,  founded  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  short  story  writers,  is  the  basis  of  the  constructive  work 
in  the  course.  The  short  story  course  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

TRADE  JOURNALISM 

What  is  a  trade  journal?  It  is  a  paper  which  is  made  to  interest  but 
one  class  of  readers.  Technical  papers,  such  as  those  for  architects,  engi- 
neers, machinery  men,  etc.,  are  usually  included  in  the  same  class,  though 
sometimes  the  distinction  is  made  that  trade  journals  are  for  those  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  a  given  class  of  goods,  while  technical  papers  cater 
to  classes  which  consume  certain  products. 

Whenever  a  new  plan  for  improving  methods  of  production  or  man- 
agement is  evolved,  the  best  place  to  get  a  clear,  complete  and  authorita- 
tive statement'  of  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  trade  journals  covering  the 
fields  affected.  It  will  be  there — you  can  count  on  that.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  anybody  discovers  that  he  has  a  better  system  of  cost- 
accounting  or  a  better  method  of  handling  material  than  has  been  used  in 
his  line  previously,  he  is  sure  to  tell  the  trade  journals  about  it  sooner  or 
later,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Many  of  the  great  journals  maintain  branch  offices  in  the  leading  cen- 
ters, with  salaried  managers  and  staffs. 

One  company  which  publishes  several  papers  in  the  men's  wear  field 
has  large  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  keeps  a  Chicago  printing  plant 
working  on  its  papers  nearly  all  the  time,  and  in  addition  prints  two  daily 
papers  in  New  York.  Big  organizations  like  this  cost  a  lot  of  money.  One 
of  the  leading  trade  journals  in  Chicago  spends  $4,000  a  week,  outside  of 
the  actual  cost  of  printing,  this  including  a  staff  of  75  correspondents,  eight 
or  ten  editorial  writers  in  the  main  office,  and  a  big  road  staff  used  in  ad- 
vertising and  special  work.  Papers  of  this  kind  are  producing  something 
distinctly  worth  while. 

Most  people  would  be  astonished  to  learn  how  many  trade  and  technical 
papers  there  are.  The  total  is  738.  This  does  not  include  farm,  law,  med- 
ical journals,  which  belong  in  a  complete  category  of  class  publications. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  all  kinds.  The  trade  paper  of  the  old 
school,  printed  originally  as  a  means  of  conveying  market  information,  did 
little  more  than  this,  filling  up  a  good  many  pages  with  polite  personals 
about  the  various  members  of  the  trade.    Likewise,  such  a  paper  attempted 
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to  cover  Hie  entire  industry,  from  the  origin  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
consumer.     The  effeet  was  superficial,  disjointed  and  uncertain. 

But  whatever  its  plan  of  production,  the  twentieth  century  trade  jour- 
nal has  a  service  to  perforin,  and  it  performs  it.  It  has  something  of  value 
to  say  to  its  readers,  and  it  usually  says  it  in  an  interesting  and  convincing 
manner.  It  has  the  intimate  touch,  the  familiar  tone,  the  vocabulary  and 
the  ideas  of  the  man  in  the  business  it  reaches;  it  is  by,  for,  and  of  that 
business,  and  consequently  it  has  a  value  that  no  merely  general  publication 
could  ever  hope  to  have. 

And  it  is  proving  an  avenue  to  quick  promotion  to  those  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  who  pay  strict  attention  to  their  studies  and  make 
up  their  mind  to  succeed. 

MOTION   PICTURES 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  motion  picture  business  within  the  past 
few  years  is  the  miracle  of  modern  industry.  With  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  production,  there  has  been  a  demand  that  the  stars 
who  are  leaving  the  speaking  stage  for  the  films  be  given  plays  which  are 
really  dramatic  in  plot  and  structure.  There  is  a  general  complaint  from 
the  producers  that  most  of  the  scenarios  offered  lack  the  great  fundamental 
idea  and  the  grasp  of  character  which  are  essential  to  all  dramatic  offer- 
ings. The  day  of  the  studio  hack  is  over;  the  day  of  the  trained  writer 
with  something  to  tell  and  the  knowledge  of  film  craft  is  here.  To  meet 
this  need  the  great  companies  are  offering  special  inducements  to  the  uni- 
versity student.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  Marquette  University  by  the  "scenario  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
producing' companies  in  the  country  shows  the  attitude  of  producers  to  the 
college  man: 

"We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  trained  men  and  devel- 
oped minds  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of  pictures  and  the 
raising  of  standards  in  ethics  and  in  art.  We  want  to  make  pictures  that 
are  wholesome  and  entertaining,  pictures  that  will  encourage  audiences  to 
think. 

"The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  you  as  an  educator  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  opportunities  which  college  men  can  seize  in  the  motion  picture 
field.  There  is  ample  financial  reward  for  the  trained  men  who  will  turn 
their  minds  to  the  subject  of  picture  making. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  place  all  our  facilities  at  your  command." 

The  course  in  scenario  writing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  will  make 
every  effort  to  fit  its  students  for  this  important  work. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM. 


WRITING— 
Edtorial 

Interviews 

Reporting 

Financial 

Market 

Society 

Drama 

Sport 

Ready  Print 

Magazine 

Short  Story 

Scenario 

Feature 

Humor,  etc. 

MODERN 
LANGUAGES- 

German 

French 

Spanish 


PHILOSOPHY— 

Logic 

Psychology 
Ethics,  etc. 

COPY 

READING— 
Desk  Editing 
Head  Writing 
Proof  Reading 
Law  of  Libel,  etc. 

ADVERTISING— 
Writing 
Salesmanship 
Managing 
Buying,  etc 

CIRCULATION— 

Managing 

Directing:,  etc. 


ILLUSTRATING— 

Cartoon 
Drawing 

Photographing 
Engraving,  etc. 

TRADE 
JOURNALISM— 

Reporting 
Editing 
xVdvertising 
Circujation,  etc. 

PUBLICITY 
PROMOTION— 

Writing 
Directing 
Salesmanship,  etc. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 


DIPLOMA  COURSE 


Prescribed  Studies 
First  Semester 


lglish,   Freshman  B. 
tern   Language    .  . 


FIRST  YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies 
Second  Semester 
Hon.-.                                                                Hours 
....   3       English,  Freshman  B 3 


2      Modern   Language 


(German,  French,  Spanish) 

irrialism  I   4 

#ory  of  Journalism  and  special 

sctures 2 

Ivertisina: 2 


(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Advertising 2 


ELECTIVES 
3  or  4  Hours 
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SECOND   YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

First  Semester  Second  Sememes 

Hours                                                              Houhs 
English,   Freshman   A   or   Sopho-          English,   Freshman    A   or   Sopho- 
more    3  more 3 

Modern  Language   2       Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  III    4       Journalism   IV    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

ELECTIVE 'S 
3  or  4  Hours 

BACHELOR   OF   JOURNALISM   COURSE 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Freshman  A 3       English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language   2       Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4       Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

Advertising 2       Advertising 2 

ELECTIVES 
3  or  4  Hours 

SECOND   YEAR 
Hours  Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3       Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language   2       Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  III    4       Journalism 4 

Logic 4       Metaphysics 4 

ELECTIVES 
3  or  4  Hours 

THIRD   YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

Journalism  V    2       Journalism  VI    2 

Journalism  Laboratory 2       Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Psychology 4       Ethics 4 

Criticism 3       Criticism 3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3       Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 

ELECTIVES 
2  or  3  Hours 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Prescribed  Studies 

Prescribed  Studies  Secoxd  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Latin 3  Latin 3 

Greek 3  Greek 3 

Mathematics 3  Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A 3  English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language   2  Physics 5* 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  Chemistry 5* 

Physics 5*  Modern  Language   2 

Chemistry 5 *  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

History 2  History 2 

SECOND  YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

Greek 3       Greek 3 

Latin 3       Latin 3 

English,  Sophomore 3       English,  Sophomore 3 

Modern  Language   2       Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4       Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Drama    3       English,  Drama    3 

Journalism  III    4       Journalism   IV 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

Logic 4       Metaphysics 4 

Latin 3       Latin 3 

ELECTIVES 

2  or  3  Hours 


*Either  Chemistry  or  Physics  required.     No  Electives. 
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FOURTH    YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

First  Semester  Second  Semesteu 

Hours  Houbs 

English,  Criticism 3  English,  Criticism 3 

Psychology 4  Ethics 4 

Journalism  V    2  Journalism  VI 2 

Laboratory  Journalism 2  Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.   3  Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 

ELECTIVE  S 
2  or  3  Hours 


BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE  IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Freshman  A 3  English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Languages    4  Modern  Languages    4 

(German,  French,  Spanish;  two  (German,  French,  Spanish;  two 

required)  required) 

Political    History    of    the    United  Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2  States 2 

Advertising 2  Advertising 2 

Business  Economics 2  Business  Economics 2 

ELECTIVES 
3  or  4  Hours 

SECOND  YEAR 

Hours  Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3       Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language    4       Modern  Language    4 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4       Journalism   II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

ELECTIVES 
3  or  4  Hours 
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Prescribed  Studies 
First  Semester 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  III    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Logic 4 

Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


THIRD   YEAR 

Secoxd  Semester 
Prescribed  Studies 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism   IV    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures  .  .  . 2 

Metaphysics 4 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


ELECTIVES 
1  or  2  Hours 

FOURTH   YEAR 
Hours 


English,  Criticism 3 

Psychology 4 

Journalism  V 2 

Laboratory  Journalism 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.   3 


Hours 

English,  Criticism 3 

Ethics 4 

Journalism  VI 2 

Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.   3 


ELECTIVES 

2  or  3  Hours 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IX  JOURNALISM  COUREE 


Hours 

Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A! 3 

Modern   Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistrv 5 


Hours 

Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 


SECOXD   YEAR 


Hours 

English,  Sophomore 3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Chemistry 5 


Hours 

English,  Sophomore 3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern   Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Chemistrv 5 


Mathematics 3       Mathematics 3" 
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THIRD   YEAR 

Prescribed  Studies  Prescribed  Studies 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Drama 3       English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  III 4       Journalism  IV 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

Logic 4       Metaphysics 4 

Modern  Language    2       Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

ELECTIVES 

1  or  2  Hours 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Hours  Hours 

English,  Criticism 3       English,  Criticism    3 

Psychology 4       Ethics 4 

Journalism   V    2       Journalism  VI 2 

Laboratory  Journalism 2       Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3       Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 

ELECTIVES 

2  or  3  Hours 

ELECTIVES 

FRESHMAN   AND   SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

Business  Management 2       Business  Management 2 

Political    History   of   the    United  Political    History   of   the    United 

States 2  States 2 

Salesmanship 2       Business  Economics 2 

Business  Economics 2       Economic   History  of  the  United 

Industrial  History  of  England. ...  3  States 3 

Domestic  Trade   3       Foreign  Trade 2 

Public  Finance   2       Industrial  Combinations 3 

Public  Speaking  2       Banking  Theory  and  History 2 

Physics 5       Public  Speaking  2 

Chemistry 5       Physics 5 

Mathematics 3       Chemistry 5 

Commercial  Law  1 2       Mathematics 3 

Sophomore  English   3       Commercial  Law  1 2 

Sophomore  English   3 

ELECTIVES 
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JUNIOR   AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Hours  Hours 

South  American  Markets 1  Statistics 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Foreign  Trade    2 

Market 2  Banking  Theory  and  History 2 

Money  and  Credit 2  Financial   History  of  the   United 

Crises  and  Depressions 2  States 2 

Public  Finance   2  The  Labor  Movement 3 

History  of  Economic  Theory 2  Municipal  Government 3 

American  Government   3  Sociology 3 

Political  Economy   3  Corporation  Finance   2 

Corporation  Finance  2  Public  Speaking   - £ 

Public  Speaking  2  Physics 5 

Physics 5  Chemistry 5 

Chemistry 5  Mathematics 3 

Mathematics 3  Commercial  Law  II 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

JOURNALISM  I — Elementary  training  in  news  and  feature  writing. 
History  of  journalism.  A  comparative  study  of  newspaper  making  and 
incorporating  the  various  periods  and  changing  conditions  of  newspaper 
writing.  General  principles  underlying  the  writing  of  news.  Types  of 
routine  news — Police,  commercial,  hotels,  society,  sports,  politics,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  II-^Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence.  Prac- 
tical training  in  news  gathering,  preparing  copy,  rewriting,  interviewing, 
human  interest  stories,  assignments,  Sunday  feature,  stories,  condensing, 
enlarging.  The  needs  of  the  daily  metropolitan  press,  the  small  city  daily 
and  country  weekly  are  carefully  distinguished.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  III — Details  of  newspaper  editing  and  directing.  Cor- 
recting proof,  writing  headlines,  editing  flimsies  of  foreign  and  domestic 
telegraph  news,  editing  copy.  Leading  metropolitan  newspapers  are  used 
as  a  basis  of  study.  Elements  of  trade  journalism.  General  principles 
underlying  trade,  technical  and  class  news  and  feature  articles.  Publicity 
promotion  training.     Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  IV — Instructions  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  trade, 
technical  and  class  news  gathering  and  editing.  Office  work.  Exchange 
desk  exercise.     The  universal  desk.     Style  books.     Black-listed  words.    Ele- 
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raents  of  bulletin  writing,  flashes  and  "follow-up"  stories.  Information 'on 
release  material.  Executive  duties.  Publicity  promotion  campaigning.  In- 
struction and  practice  in  editing  country  weeklies.  Preparing  ready  print. 
Agricultural  journalism  in  all  its  phases.  Feature  articles  for  farm  papers. 
Preparation  of  bulletins  for  the  agricultural  press.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  V — Illustrating  news  stories.  News  photography. 
Cartooning.  Feature  service  mats.  Half-tone  engraving — taking  in  the 
various  steps  in  the  making  of  pictures  by  the  photo-mechanical  processes 
of  modern  establishments.  Magazine  work.  Actual  preparation  of  copy. 
The  field  of  the  magazine  manuscript  market,  exclusive  of  the  short  story 
field.     Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.  2  hours 

JOURNALISM  VI — Newspaper  directing,  executive  duties,  composi- 
tion and  paper  costs.  Editorial  writing.  The  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  editorial  comment  with  emphasis  on  logic,  style  and  psychology. 
The  law  of  the  press — libel,  privileged  publications,  trade  marks,  copy- 
rights, etc.  Specialized  journalism  and  journalistic  administration,  includ- 
ing advertising  and   circulations.     Lectures,   discussions  and  practce. 

2  hours. 

SHORT  STORY — Plot,  characters,  setting — types  of  short  stories,  an- 
alysis of  models — construction. 

SCENARIO  WRITING— Study  of  models  and  construction. 

ADVERTISING.  I,  II.— tl  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  advertising  in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by 
practice  work  in  technique  and  class  discussions,  of  practical  advertising 
and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of  data; 
psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis;  inducing  action; 
analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade  .marks;  art;  en- 
graving; lithography;  electrotryping;  type;  paper;  printing;  direct  litera- 
ture; follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods;  the  campaign  as 
a  whole;  the  advertising  agency.  2  hours. 

Text:     Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

ECONOMICS 
COURSE   I.     Business  Economics.    I,  II;    (2). 

COURSE  III.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    II;   (3). 
COURSE   IV.     Industrial  History  of  England.    I;    (3). 
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COURSE  V.     Domestic  Trade.    I;   (3). 

COURSE  VI.     Foreign  Trade.    II;    (2). 

COURSE  VII.     South  American  Markets.    I;    (1). 

COURSE    YIII.      Industrial   Combinations.    II;    (3). 

COURSE  XI.     Statistics.    II;    (2). 

COURSE  XII.     Banking  Theory  and  History.    II;   (2). 

COURSE  XIII.     Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.    I;  (2). 

COURSE  XIV.     Money  and  Credit.    I;    (2). 

COURSE  XV.     Crises  and  Depressions.  I;    (2). 

COURSE  XVI.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    II;   (2). 

COURSE  XVII.     Public   Finance.    I;    (2). 

COURSE  XVIII.     Htstory  of  Economic  Theory.    I;   (2). 

COURSE  XIX.     The  Labor  Movement.    II;   (3). 

COURSE  XX.     American    Government.     I;    (3). 

COURSE  XXI.     Municipal  Government.    II;   (3). 

COURSE  XXII.     Political  History  of  the  United  States.   I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE   XXIII.     Sociology..    II;    (3). 

BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

COURSE   V.     Business   Management.    I,   II;    (2). 

COURSE  VI.     Corporation  Finance.  I,  II;   (2). 

COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.   I;    (2). 

These  courses  are  described  in  (he  section  of  the  School  of  Economics. 

LANGUAGES 

COURSE   I.     Freshman  English.    I,  II;    (3). 

Freshman  A.  A  study  of  English  versification,  essentials  of  verse- 
composition,  accompanied  by  practice  in  verse  forms;  study  of  models; 
lyric  and  narrative  poetry. 

Fiction.  Theory  of  fiction — the  novel,  romance,  tale,  short  story;  ex- 
amination and  analysis,  extensive  and  intensive;  the  construction  of  the 
novel;  intensive  examination  of  models;  extensive  examination  of  some  of 
the   masterpieces. 

Fkeshmax  B.  Repetition  of  fundamentals,  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical. The  essentials  of  composition;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the 
paragraph;  the  four  forms  of  composition;  daily  themes  illustrating  the 
principles  of  composition. 
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COURSE  II.     Sophomore  English.    I,  II;   (3). 

The  tlieory  of  the  written  speech;  the  forms  of  oratory;  for  intensive 
study  a  number  of  masterpieces  are  taken;  one  speech  every  two  weeks  is 
selected  for  extensive  study;  daily  exercises  in  composition;  one  formal 
speech  every  two  weeks. 

COURSE  III.     Junior  English.    I,  II;   (3). 

The  study  of  the  drama,  technical  and  literary;  analysis  and  composi- 
tion. 

Texts:    Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith  and  later  writers. 


COURSE  IV.     Senior  English.    I,  II;   (3). 

Criticism  and  aesthetics;  theories  of  the  beautiful;  imagination;  emo- 
tion; ethical  standards  in  fine  art;  schools  of  criticism. 
Essays  and  themes. 

COURSES  VI,  VIII.     German.    I,  II;   (2)   during  two  years. 

Course  VI  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  German. 

Course  VIII  is  a  continuation  of  Course  VI  and  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

COURSES  VII,  IX.     Spanish.    I,  II;   (2)  during  two  years. 
The  courses  aim  to  impart  to  the  student  an  easy  and  exact  command 
of  the  language,  sufficient  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

COURSES  XI,  XII.     French.    I,  II;   (2)  during  two  years. 

COURSE  XIII.     Public  Speaking.    I,  II;    (2). 

This  course  aims  at  equipping  the  student  with  readiness  of  speech, 
correct  thinking,  facility  and  ease  of  expression,  force  and  power  of  argu- 
mentation  and   demonstration. 

PHILOSOPHY 

COURSE  I.    Logic    I;   (4). 

COURSE  II.     Psychology.    I;    (4). 

These  courses  are  described  in  the  section  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Department. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  mathematics  and  sciences  are  described  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY. 
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REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B Secretary,  Acting  Dean 

E.   A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

HON.  A.  C.  BACKUS,  LL.B., 
Judge  Municipal   Court,   Milwaukee   County, 

G FORGE  A.  BURNS,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHHILL,  LL.B. 

HON  FRANZ  C.   ESCHWEILER, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  A.B.,  J.D. 
HENRY  V.   KANE,   Ph.D.,  LL.B. 

EUGENE  L.  McINTYRE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Assistant  City  Attorney. 

STEPHEN  J.  McMAHON,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 
REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J. 

CARL  B.  RIX,  LL.M. 
MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HON  MICHAEL  S.  SHERIDAN,  LL.B., 

Judge  of  County  Court. 

EDWARD  W.  SPENCER,  LL.B. 
ERICH  C.  STERN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
A.  C,  UMBREIT,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
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CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

City  Attorney. 

KATHERINE  S.  KELLY, 
Law  Librarian. 

JAMES  D.  MORAN, 

Assistant  Law  Librarian. 


THE   FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is  coin- 
posed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  College 
of  Law  an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  academic  than  is  found  in 
many  schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  from  the  outset  with  the 
practical  and  everyday  life  of  the  legal  profession. 

However,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  successful 
teacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  school  to  secure  for  its 
instructor-,  men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the  bar,  but  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  best  universities  and  law  schools  of  the  country.  Such  men 
possess  not  only  wide  empirical  knowledge  of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a 
large  city,  but  also  the  broad,  comprehensive  basis  of  theory  and  method 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  teacher.  The  school  is  singularly 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  'of 
Milwaukee.  Neither  the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal 
education  is  neglected,  and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers 
equipped  with  the  greatest  professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.:  a.  day 
course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recommends  the 
day  course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the  evening  school  of  law  a 
necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  These 
young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day.  However,  bright  and  am- 
bitious and  veil  prepared,  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  courses  given 
during  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in 
this  class  of  aspirants  we  often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal 
training  in  these  night  schools. 

While  it  is   impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and  knowl- 
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edge  in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course  and  pro- 
spective students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day  course  if  at  all  possible; 
the  fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a  department  of  the 
University,  is  presided  over  by  the  same  officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and 
is  conducted  by  day  course  methods,  raises  it  far  above  the  standard  of 
ordinary  proprietary  evening  law  schools.  A  four-yeare  course  has  been 
adopted  and  put  in  operation.  It  has  been  formulated  after  most  pains- 
taking study  of  the  problems  of  sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and 
provides  for  training  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in 
the  best  university  law  schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere 
lecture  course,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations 
as  to  attendance,  written  examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholarship,  etc., 
as  in  the  day  course  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  us  as  substantial  and  thorough 
a  preparation  for  practice  as  any  course  of  this  character  can  give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Both  the  case  method  and  the  text  method  of  instruction  are  used,  the 
case  method  predominating  in  the  day  course  and  the  text  method  in  the 
evening  course,  as  is  indicated  by  the  outline  of  the  course  infra,  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  text  method  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  case  method  as  a  means  of  training.  This,,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  the  student  a  broad  institutional  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  investigate  and  apply  legal  principles  for  himself  upon  the 
basis  of  their  source  in  the  actual  decisions  of  the  courts. 

PRE-LEGAL  COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to  pur- 
sue courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and  Sociol- 
ogy- 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion" — open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  A.  &  S.  course- 
devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public  speaking,  debating 
and  parliamentary  law. 

PRACTICE  COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court  has  been 
instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided  into  law  firms 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  assigned  to  each  which  they  must 
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prosecute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in  procedure  from  the 
justice  court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  including  procedure  before 
the  Railroad,  Tax  and  Industrial  Commissions  are  taken  up.  The  court 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work 
in  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful 
work  during  the  years  of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical 
and  workable  scheme  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this 
work  in  other  law  schools. 

LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the  law 
building,  Grand  avenue  and  Eleventh  street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  the  city.  It  is 
within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divisions  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County  Court  are  in  constant 
session.  The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  attending  the  sessions 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the  probate  of  es- 
tates, etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still  further  opportunities 
for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  office  business.  These 
advantages  are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  this  school  can  therefore  offer 
practical  advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  their 
course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of  the  city  during 
part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room  work  by  a  kind  of 
training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and  which  only  a  large  city 
can  afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mil- 
waukee offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller  places;  and  for 
all  students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropolitan  city  offers  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institutions,  amusements,  etc.,  which 
come  only  with  the  growth  of  population.  A  student  employment  bureau 
is  in  operation. 

LIBRARY. 

See  chapter  on  Library. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 
See  chapter  on   Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  follows: 
First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 

The  University  maintains  a  law  bookstore  where  students  may  be  sup- 
plied without  inconvenience. 

PRIZES. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize. — The  company  established  in 
1915  The  Cyc  Prize  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  forty-three  volumes  of 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  obtaining  the  highest  scholarship  honors  upon  his  graduation.  The 
person  to  whom  the  prize  is  awarded  is  also  eligible  to  compete  for  one  of 
the  three  Corpus  Juris  Scholarships  of  $500  each  established  by  the  com- 
pany for  graduate  study  in  law.  The  competition  for  the  scholarship  is 
by  thesis  on  an  assigned  subject. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  the  College  of  Law  is  enabled 
to  offer  also  to  the  three  most  deserving  students  to  be  selected  by  the  fac- 
ulty the  following  prizes: 

"The  Little  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  Prize,"  a  set  of  "Anglo-American 
Legal  Essays." 

"The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Prize,"  "Jones  Legal  Forms." 

"The  Callaghan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  Prize,"  "Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary." 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Living  Expenses. 

Students  may  apply  at  the  University  for  information  and  direction  as 
to  desirable  board  and  lodging. 
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MUSICAL,   LITERARY  AND   ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

See  chapter  on  Organization. 

AIL  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University  are  open 
to  Students  of  Law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  the  Orchestra 
and  the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  keep 
up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and  talent  for  music  and  song. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken  as  here- 
inafter outlined,  except  that  in  the  second  semester  the  student  may  choose 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Agency  or  Domestic  Relations;  Partnership 
or  Insurance. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  Evidence,  Real  Property  II.,  Corporations,  Equity  II.,  Constitu- 
tional Law  I.,  Wills,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments.  Each  student  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  elect  from  the  rest  of  the  courses 
sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All  students  must  take  the  course 
in  Legal   lithics  and  three  years  of  work  in  the  Practice  Court. 

'3.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  residence 
work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least  the  same  standards  as  the 
College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  resi- 
dence work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full  work; 
but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary, 
be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Freshmen  may  be 
permitted  to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  over  90  for  the  three  years'  work 
will  he  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

0'.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the  end  of  each 
semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  time 
will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  for 
good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A  mark- 
ing between  GO  and  70  is  designated  a  condition  and  a  marking  under  CO 
is  designated  a  failure. 

9.  A   condition   in   any   subject  entitles   the   student  to   take   the   next 
ilar  class  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.     In  case  of  a  fail- 
ure the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  passing  mark  attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester  lias 
passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Conditions  may 
be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  next  regular  class  examination  in 
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the  subject.     Students  may,  with  the  of  the  Secretary,  substitute 

an  equivalent  number  of  hour,  of  work  in  any  other  subject  for  subjects 
in  which  they  have  been  conditioned  or  failed  except  in  the  required  sub- 
jects. A  substitution  may  be  made  for  only  one  of  the  required  subjects 
if  a  condition  was  obtained  in  it,  but  in  case  of  a  failure  it  must  be  re- 
peated in  class. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an  exam- 
ination will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure  and  must 
take  the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only  be  given 
in  the  senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon  vote  of  the  facul- 
ty and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  *  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  work 
of  any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  residence  the 
number  of  years  required  in  their  respective  course.  No  degree  will  be 
given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  facul- 
ty, he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

FOUR-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

First   Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study  of  Cases 1  hour        Torts.  . 2  hours 

Criminal  Law    2  hours       Common  Law  Pleading 1  hour 

Torts 2  hours       Property  1   1  hour 

Natural  Law  1  hour         Natural  Law   1  hour 

English 5  hours       English 5  hours 

Argumentation 2  hours       Argumentation 2  hours 

ELECTIYES. 
4  Hours. 

Economics 2  hours       Economics 2  hours 

American    Government 4  hours       Sociology 4  hours 

German 4  hours       Ethics 4  hours 

History  American    4  hours       Psychology 4  hours 

Logic 4  hours       German 4  hours 

Logic 4  hours 
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THREE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Tjie  Study  of  Cases.  How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine  of  a  case; 
decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases,  headnotes;  opinions, 
digests,  etc.  One  hour,  first  semester.  Wambaugh's  Study  of  Cases.  Mr. 
Umbreit. 

Criminal  Law.  The  general  principles  of  the  criminal  law,  such  as 
criminal  act-,  attempts,  content,  criminal  intent  and  circumstances  affect- 
ing. agencjr,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person,  property,  statutory 
crimes. 

Aliis-ell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Two  hours,  first  semester.  Judge 
Backus. 

Criminal  Procedure.  Common  Law  and  Statutory,  Indictment,  in- 
formation, complaint,  pleas,  procedure,  writ  of  error,  double  jeopardy, 
constitutional  provisions.  Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  One  hour, 
first  semester.     Mr.  Umbreit. 

Contracts.  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation  and  acceptance, 
consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds,  rights  of  beneficiaries, 
interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  alternative  and  conditional  con- 
tracts, illegality,  impossibility,  fraud,  error,  duress,  recision,  renunciation, 
novation,  accord  and  satisfaction,  and  release. 

Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Torts.  AVrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including  trespasses  to  per- 
son and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate  legal  cause,  contrib- 
utory negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous  occupations,  liabilities 
for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  inter- 
ference with  social  and  business  relations,  strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  trade. 

Cooley  on  Torts.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Judge  Esch- 
■weiler. 

Personal  Property,  including  Bailments.  Nature  and  kinds  of  per- 
sonal property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments,  statute  of  limita- 
tions, gifts,  accession  and  confusion,  rights  and  duties  of  various  kinds  of 
bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and  loss  of  liens. 

Warren  Cases  on  Property,  two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  Schoetz. 

Agency.  Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  and  master 
and  servant.  Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal  torts,  contracts,  crimes, 
liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed  principal,  duties  of  prin- 
•cipal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratification  and  termination. 

Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.     Two  hours,  second  semester.    Mr.  Stern. 
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Equity  i.  Nature  of  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction,  specific  perform- 
ance of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  contracts,  third  persons, 
legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  performanc,  partial  performance, 
consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of  frauds,  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a 
defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.  Forms  of  action,  necessary  allegations,  de- 
fenses, motions,  demurrers,  defects  in  form  and  substance,  amendments, 
defaults,  pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in  bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  con- 
fession and  avoidance. 

Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  One  hour  first  semester  and  two 
hours  second  semester.     Mr.  Umbreit. 

Real  Property  i.  Introduction  course  in  real  property,  including  his- 
torical development,  tenures,  estates,  seisin  and  conveyance,  statute  of  uses, 
trusts,  fixtures  emblements,  etc. 

Warren  Cases  on  Property,  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Prop- 
erty.     One  hour,  second  semester.    Mr.  Schoetz. 

Legal  Bibliography.  The  use  of  law  books,  statutes,  their  use,  cases, 
their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical  exercises  in  making 
trial  and  appeal  briefs.  (Required.)  Coole}%  The  Use  of  Law  Books. 
One  hour,  second  semester.     Mr.  Schoetz. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS. 

Code  Pleading.  Changes  introduced  by  the  codes,  forms  of  action, 
necessary  allegations,  the  complaint,  prayer  for  relief,  answers  including 
general  and  .special  denials,  new  matter,  equitable  defenses,  counter  claims, 
pleading  several  defenses,  replies  and  demurrs. 

Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Two  hours  first  semester  and 
one  hour  second  semester.     Mr.   Williams. 

Evidence.  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and  jury,  judicial 
notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  confessions,  rules  of  ex- 
clusion, relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence,  hearsay  and  exceptions, 
the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence,  contents  and  execution  of 
writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evidence  rule,  competency,  privilege,  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination  of  witnesses.     (Required.) 

Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Two  hours,  two  semes- 
ters.    Mr.  McMahon. 

Private  Corporations.  Nature,  classification  and  creation  of  corpora- 
tions and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock  subscriptions, 
promoters,  interpretation  of  charters,  formality  of  contracts,  powers  and 
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duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  dividends,  transfer  of  stock, 
forfeiture  of  charters,  corporate  liabilities,  ultra-vires  acts,  rights  and 
remedies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stockholders'  liability,  dissolution,  re- 
ceiverships,  foreign   corporations.      (Required.) 

Canfield  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.     Mr.   Williams. 

Real  Property  ii.  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights,  easements,  cov- 
enants running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant,  prescriptions,  deeds 
and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants  for  title,  estoppel,  dedica- 
tion, adverse  possession  and  landlord  and  tenant.     (Required.) 

Finch's  cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.  Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed  sales,  bills  of 
lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts,  conditions  and 
warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty  or  conditions.     (Required.) 

Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales.     Two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.   Umbreit. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Formal  requisites,  acceptance,  indorsement, 
transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguishment,  obligation  of 
parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice,  negotiable 
instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.     (Required.) 

Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Difference  between  guaranty  and  surety- 
ship, statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to  subrogation,  in- 
demnity, contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights  against  surety  and 
corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 

Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.    Two  hours,  second  semester.    Mr.  Stem. 

Municipal  Corporations.  Creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution, 
succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and  services,  local 
taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  municipal  contracts,  lia- 
bility for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebtedness  and  its  constitu- 
tional limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control  of  public  utilities  act  of 
Wisconsin. 

Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Two  hours,  second 
semester. 

Equity,  II.  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and  prevention 
of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  easements,  interference 
with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights,  including  patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of  interpleader,  bills  of  peace  and 
quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of  testi- 
mony, duress,  undue  influence  and  illegality.     (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.     Two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  Houghton. 
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Code  Practice  i.  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem,  in  personam 
and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  &ervice  of  summons  or 
process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets  and  transcripts,  parties 
filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assessment  of  damages,  entry  of 
judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults  or  vacate  judgments,  amendments, 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases,  striking  jury,  right  to  open  and  close  pre- 
sentation of  evidence,  instruction  to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 

Sunderland's  Cases.     Two  hours,  first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Code  Practice  ii.  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  entering,  by  confes- 
sion, enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions,  review  of  judgments 
on  appeal,  finalty  of  judgment,  nature  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  preserva- 
tion of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evidence,  appealable  orders, 
appeals,  writs  of  error,  preparation  of  transcript,  assignment  of  error, 
hearings,  briefs,  oral  arguments,  judgments  of  appellate  court,  affirmance, 
reversal,  modification,  costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower  court,  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,   foreclosures. 

Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases.  One  hour,  second 
semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  hi.  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees  and  fees  tail, 
contingent,  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule  against  perpetuities, 
conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  ownership,  courtesy,  dower  mort- 
gages, rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages,  foreclosure,  redemption  and  dis- 
charge. 

Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.     Two  hours,  two  semesters.    Mr.  Rix. 

Domestic  Relations.  The  course  treats  of  the  rights,  liabilities  and 
disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the  family  relation  or 
not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  legitimacy  and  adop- 
tion, infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward,  citizens  and  aliens.  The 
subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry,  rights  of  spouses  in  each  other's 
property,  transactions  between  spouses,  torts  during  the  marital  relation, 
separation,  divorce  and  alimony  are  included.  The  subject  of  master  and 
servant,  sometimes  embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connection  with 
agency. 

Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Insurance.  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable  interest,  con- 
cealment, misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  conditions  precedent 
and  subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers  of  agents,  assignees  and 
beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability  insurance.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire  Policy. 

Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Mr.  Schoelz. 

Wills.     Testamentary   capacity,   execution,   alteration,  revocation   and 
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republican,  incorporation  by  reference,  probate,  executors,  ademption  of 
legacies,  with  special  attention  to  AVisconsin  statutes.     (Required.) 

Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills  and  selected  cases.  Two  hours,  first  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  McMahon. 

Probate  Practice  and  Proceedure.  The  probate  of  wills  and  intestate 
estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of  guardians,  filing  and 
settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate  descent  and  distribution 
of  real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  One  hour,  second  semester. 
Judge  Sheridan. 

Constitutional  Law.  i.  Written  constitutions  and  their  amendment, 
power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of  law,  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power,  limitations 
on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth  amendment, 
police  power  and  eminent  domain.     (Required.) 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Umbreit. 

Constitutional  Law.  ii.  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  express  and 
implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  taxa- 
tion, ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws,  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  interstate  and  international  commerce,  coining  money,  making 
war  and  peace. 

Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity,  territorial 
jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies,  rights  of  action 
and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights,  property  rights,  inheri- 
tance, obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu.  Recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  rights,  personal  relations,  administration  of  estates,  judgments, 
obligations. 

Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Damages.  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages,  exemplary, 
nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequental  damages, 
avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation,  physical  and 
mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value,  interest,  rules  especial- 
ly applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 

Meehem  &  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Schoetz. 

Quasi  Contracts.  Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi  contractual 
obligation,   records,  duties    (customary,  statutory,  official),  unjust  enrich- 
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ment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake  of  law  or  fact, 
illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 

Woodruff's   Cases   on   Quasi   Contracts.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Mr.   Stem. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  Nature  of  public  em- 
ployment, rights  and  duties,  railroads  and  canals,  telegraph  and  telephone, 
light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage,  inns  and  warehouses, 
common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability  and  limitation  of  liability, 
bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  connection  carriers,  actions  against 
carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes,  compensation,  lien. 

Willis'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.     Mr.   Umbreit. 

Partnership.  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  members,  forma- 
tion, nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good-will,  mutual  rights 
and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and  in  equity,  powers  of  part- 
ners, liability  of  partners  to  third  persons,  dissolution  and  consequences  of 
dissolution,  debts,  distribution  of  assets,  limited  partnerships  and  unincor- 
porated joint  stock  companies. 

Gilmore's    Cases    on   Partnership.     Two    hours,   second   semester.     Mr. 

Stem. 

Trusts.  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and  constructive 
trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's  interest,  transfer 
of  trust  property  by  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage  or  bankruptcy  of 
cestui  or  trustee,  duties  of  trustee,  extinguishment  of  trust,  removal,  resig- 
nation and  accounting  of  trustee.     (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trust.     Three  hours,  second  semester.     Mr.  Schoetz. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  Administrative  regula- 
tions, jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of  orders,  extraor- 
dinary legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  certiorari,  quowarranto, 
equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of  office,  eligibility,  appointment, 
election,  acceptance,  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal,  execution  of 
authority,  liability,  special  remedies. 

Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Taxation  and  Public  Revenues.  Nature  of  the  taxing  power  and 
constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws,  special  assess- 
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ments,  collection  of  taxes,  cecovery  of  taxes  illegally  imposed  and  remedies 
for  illegal  taxation. 

Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.     Two  hours,  second  semester.     Mr.  Urn- 

breit. 

Bankruptcy.  Jurisdiction,  federal  and  state,  who  may  be  bankrupt, 
petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property  passes  to  the  trus- 
tee, provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  discharge. 

Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  One  hour,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Houghton. 

International  Taw.  General  principles  of  international  law,  treaties, 
decisions  of  international  tribunals,  conduct  of  nations,  law  of  peace  and 

war.      (Elective.) 

Scott's  Cases.     One  hour,  second  semester.     Mr.   Umbreit. 

Conveyancing.  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mortgages,  mechanics' 
liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of  land  on  execution,  and 
all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by  which  there  is  or  may  be  a 
conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up  to  the  final  study  of  abstracts, 
being  intended  as  a  practical  course  to  enable  students  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  passing  upon  title  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of  the  instru- 
ments involved,  culminating  in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in  general. 

Williams'  Selected   Wisconsin  Cases.     One  hour,  second  semester.     Mr. 

Williams. 

Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Taw  axd  in  Equity.  Practical  exercises 
in  the  drafting  of  pleadings,  from  statement  of  facts  furnished  by  the  in- 
structor which   are   discussed   in   class. 

Winslow's    Forms.     One   hour,   second  semester.     Mr.    Williams. 


LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar 
during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  members  special- 
ize in  their  actual  practice.  Such  subjects  are  given  as  legal  ethics,  admir- 
alty, jury  trials,  etc. 
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EVENING  COURSE. 


First  Yeah. 


Hours  per 
First  Semester  week. 

Contracts    (Clark) . ; - iy2 

Torts    (Churchill) 2 

Property  I   (Warren's  Cases)..   1% 
Study  of  Cases  (Wambaugh) . .  2 
Criminal  Law  (Fischer's  Cases)  1 


Hours  per 

Second  Semester        week. 

Contracts 1 

Torts 1 

Property  (including  Bailments)   1 

Criminal  Procedure 2 

Common  Law  Pleading 3 


Secokd  Year. 


Agency  and  Master  and  Servant 

(Reinhard's  Cases) 2 

Persons  (Spencer) 1 

Equity   .and     Equity    Pleading 

(Bispham) 2% 

Damages   (Mechem  &  Gilbert's 

Cases) iyz 

Code  Pleading  (Sunderland's 

Cases) 1 


Evidence  ( Wigmore) 2 

Private  Corporations   (Clark)  . .  3 

Damages ] 

Code   Practice ] 

Suretyship   (Spencer) 1 


Third  Year. 


Municipal  Corporations 

(Cooley's  Cases) 3% 

Insurance  (Vance) 1 

Quasi  Contracts  (Woodward)  . .  2y2 
Carriers   (Willis) 2 


Trusts   (Ames'  Cases) 3 

Conflict  of  Laws    (Lorenzen's 

Cases)  . 3 

Insurance 2 


Fourth  Year. 


Sales  (Benjamin's  Cases) iy2 

Partnership    (Mechem) 1% 

Real  Property   (Tiffany) 2 

Constitutional  Law  (Hall) 1 

Negotiable   Instruments    (Bige- 
low) 2 


Wills  and  Probate   (Schouler) .  2y2 

Sales 1 

Real   Property 2 

Constitutional    Law 1 

Public  Officers  (Freund's  Cases) 

1% 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.   HERBERT  C.  NOOXAN,  S.  -I President 

R  EV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  C.  B.  MOULINIER Faculty  Regent 

LOUIS   F.   JKRMAIN,  M.D Dean 

JOHN   VAN  DE   ERVE,  M.D ' Associate  Dean 

FACULTY. 

W.   ACKERMANN,  M.D., 

AssocSata  Professor  of   Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  F.  BARTA,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Physiology. 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

.  E.  W.  BENTZIEN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

R.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  P.  BODELSON, 
Lecturer  in  Massage. 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

D.  V.   BRUINS,  M.D., 
Assistant   Professor   of   Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.D., 

Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Analysis. 

J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology. 

A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D., 

Assistant   Professor   of   Clinical  Medicine. 
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J.  CAVANEY,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Xose  and   Throat. 

W.  J.  CRONYN,  M.D.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer   in   Forensic  Medickie. 

A.  L.  CURTIN,  M.D., 

Instructor    in    Medicine. 

P.  J.  DAILEY,  M.D., 

Instructor   in    Surgery. 

F.  F.  DOLLERT,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

C.  M.  ECHOLS,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

G.   R.   ERNST,  M.D., 

Associate   Professor  of  Medicine. 

C.   A.    FYAXS,   M.D., 

Associate  Professor   of  Surgery. 

C.  J.  FARMER,  A.M., 

Professor  and/  Director  of  Dept.  of  Chemistry. 

M.  X.  FEDERSPIEL,  M.D.,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 
Lecturer  in  Stomatology. 

G.  H.  FELLMAX,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

C.  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Lecturer  in  Roentgenology. 

A.  H.  FRANKEL,  M.D., 

Assistant    in    G emto-Urinary   Surgery. 

L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery   {Orthopedic). 

M.  J.  G ALLOC LY,  M.  D., 

Assist  out  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
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J.  S.  GORDON,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  J.  GUAMLING,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  E.  GUY,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

T.  L.  HARRINGTON,  M.D., 
Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

D.  J.   HAYES,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

M.    L.    HENDERSON,   M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

D.  HOPKINSON,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology. 

L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

C.  J.  JURSS,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

J.  T.  KLEIN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Medicine. 

J.  P.  KOEHLER,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

M.  J.   KOCH,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Neurology. 
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A.  KREMERS,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  T.  KRISTJANSEN,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

F.  J.  LAMBECK,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Eye. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Therapeutics'). 

A.  H.  LEVINGS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

J.  D.  MADISON,  M.D., 
Associate  in  Medicine. 

S.  M.  MARKSON,  M.D., 

•  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

B.  F.  McGRATH,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the 
Surgical  Laboratory. 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Dept.  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

C.  MESSMER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

S.  R.  MITCHELL,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

S.  M.  MOLLINGER,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Surgery. 

C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J., 
Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

J.  W.  MOUNTIN,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Dispensary. 

AGNES  MURRAY,  A.B., 

Directress  of  Social  Service  Department. 

R.  J.  MUENZNER,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
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A.   \Y.   MYERS,  M.I)., 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

B.  H.  OBEREMBT,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Surgery. 

C.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  S.B.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

A.  J.  PATEK,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Associate   in  Medicine. 

R.  P.   PEAIRS,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics. 

F.  PFISTER,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D., 

Instructor   in  N euro-Pathology . 

A.   H.  PURDY,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.   W.  QUICK,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

E.   D.  REGAN,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

H.  REINEKING,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

R.  W.  ROETHKE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

A.  W.  ROGERS,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 
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L.  F.  RUSCHHAUPT,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Assistant   Professor   of   Clinical  Medicine. 

L.   SCHILLER,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor   of  Dermatology. 

C.  H.  STODDARD,  M.D., 

Associate  in  Medicine. 

F.  A.  STR ALTON,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

F.  H.  STRAUSS,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Genito   Crinary  Diseases. 

J.  T.  SULLIVAN,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Surgery. 

J.  S.  THOMAS,.  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

F.  A.  THOMPSON,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

L.  C,  TISDALE,  M.D., 

Associate   Professor   of  Surgery. 

H.  C.  TRACY,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Dept.   of  Anatomy. 

C.  L.  TURN  LP,  A.M., 
Instructor  in   Biology. 

J.  VAN  DE   ERVE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Dept.  of  Physiology. 

I.  E,  WALLIN,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

L.  M.  WARFIELD,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Professor   of   Clinical  Medicine. 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  E.  WEGGE,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 
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M.  C.  WEIDNER,  M.D., 

I  it. si nic tor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

W.  C.  F.  WITTE,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

E.  H.  WOOD,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Bio-chemistry. 

A.  YAFFE,  M.D., 

Instructor  in   Gynecology. 

J.  L.  YATES,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 


CALENDAR. 

1917-1918. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE.. 

The  Medical  School  opens  the  Monday  following  September  16  and  the 
Spring  Quarter  closes  on  Friday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

The  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  designated  as:  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters.  The  quarters  are  divided  into  two 
terms  each.  For  the  present  only  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  be  given  in  the  regular  medical  courses. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  calendar,  schedules,  etc.,  consult 
the  special  Bulletin,  issued  in  May  by  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  is  the 
final  authoritative  publication  for  this  department  of  the  University  for  the 
school  year  1917-1918. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

REV.   HERBERT  C.   NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary 

REV.   EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.J Treasurer 

Executive  Board. 
DR.  LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN  DR.  A.  H.  LEVINGS 

CHAS.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.  DR.  F.  A.  McJUNKIN 

DR.  JOHN  VAN  DE  ERVE  DR.  H.  C.  TRACY 

PROF.  CHESTER  J.  FARMER       DR.  L.  M.  WARFIELD 
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To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Executive  Board  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration are  delegated  to  the  following  sub-committees: 

1.  Administrative  Committee — 

The  Regent,  Dean  and  Associate  Dean. 

2.  Curriculum  and  Schedules — 

Dr.  H.  C.  Tracy,  Chairman.     Dr.  J.  L.  Yates,  Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 

5.  Dispensary  Clinics — 

Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  Chairman.     Dr.  J.  W.  Mountin. 

4.     Examinations  and  Promotions — 

Dr.  F.  A.  McJunkin,  Chairman.    Dr.  C.  D.  Partridge,  Mr.  C.  L.  Turner. 

3.  Buildings  and  Laboratories — 

Prof.  C.  J.  Farmer,  Chairman.     Dr.  I.  E.  Wallin,  Dr.  E.  F.  Barta. 

6.  Library — 

Dr.  B.  F.  McGrath,  Chairman. 

7.  Hospital  and  Extra-Mural  Obstetrical  Service — 

Dr.   R.   W.    Roethke,   Chairman. 

'8.     General  Student  Conduct —  ( 

Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson,  Chairman.     Dr.  B.  F.  McGrath. 

9.     Publications — 

Dr.  J.  Van  de  Erve,  Dr.  H.  C.  Tracy. 

Office  axd  Library. 

TREASURER Mrs,  B.  M.  Cadwell 

PURCHASING  AGENT Mr.  C.  J.  Becker 

LIBRARIAN Miss  C.  Colien 

HOSPITAL  STAFFS. 

County  Hospital.  Trinity  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Schultz,  Superintendent.  Pathology — 

Dr.   L.   M.   Warfield,   Chief  of  Med-  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinson 

ical  Staff. 

Dr.   J.   L.   Yates,   Chief   of    Surgical 

„     „  Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 

Pathology —  Dr.  W.  H.  Neilson 

Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjansen  Dr.  J.  A.  Purtell 
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Ciun'tv   Hospital 
Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  A.  J.  Patek 
Dr.   L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  J.  D.  Madison 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stoddard 
Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson 


Trinity   Hospital. 

Dermatology — 
Dr.   A.  II.  Purdy 


burger y — 

Dr.  L.  C.  Tisdale 
Dr.   E.  J.  Purtell 


Neurology — 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 
Dr.  W.  F.  Becker 


Eye — 

Dr.  H.  J.  Heeb 


Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 
Dr.  G.   Fellman 
Dr.  A.  W.  Myers 


Ear,  Xose  and  Throat- 
Dr.  F.  Pfister 
Dr.  E.  F.  Baur 
Dr.  C.  J.   Coffey  • 


Surgery — 

Dr.  J.  P.  Yates 
Dr.  W.  C,  F.  Witte 
Dr.  H.  Reineking 
Dr.  A.  A.  Mitten 
Dr.  F.  J.  Gaenslen 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 


Gynecology — 

Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 


Obstetrics — 

Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 
Dr.  G.  W.  Neilson 


Gynecology — 
Dr.  M.  P.  Henderson 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


DISPENSARY   STAFF. 

Chief  of  Dispensaries,  Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 

Assistant  in  Dispensary,  Dr.  J.  W.  Mountin. 

Directress  of  Social  Service  Department,  Miss  Agnes  Murray,  B.A, 

Clerk  in  Charge,  Mrs.  J.  Haebig. 

W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D.  P.  BOORSE,  M.D. 

E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D.  T.  H.  BURBACH,  M.D. 

C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D.  J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D. 

E.  W.  BENTZIEN,  M.D.  A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D. 
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.1.  CAVANEY,  M.D. 

A. 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.D. 

A. 

C.  ECHOLS,  M.D. 

F. 

G.  H.  FELLMAN,  M.D. 

S. 

A.  H.  FRANKEL,  M.D. 

C. 

L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D. 

S. 

J.  S.  GORDON,  M.D. 

S. 

H.  J.  GRAMLIXG,  M.D. 

B. 

J.  E.  GUY,  M.D. 

J. 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D. 

H. 

M.  E.  HENDERSON,  M.D. 

A. 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  M.D. 

E. 

G.  r.  HOGUE,  M.D. 

L. 

O.  J.  JURSS,  M.D. 

J. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D. 

R. 

J.  T.  KLEIN,  M.L. 

W. 

M.  J.  KOCH,  M.D. 

M. 

J.  P.  KOEHLER,  M.D. 

A. 
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KREMERS,  M.D. 
G.  KREUTZER,  M.D. 
J.  EAMBECK,  M.D. 
M.  MARKSON,  M.D. 
MESSMER,  M.D. 
R.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 
M.   MOLEINGER,   M.D. 
H.  OBEREMBT,  M.D. 
G.  PASCHEN,  M.D. 
W.  POWERS,  M.D. 
H.  PURDY,  M.D. 
D.  REGAN,  M.D. 

F.  RUSCHHAUPT,  M.D. 
S.  THOMAS,  M.D. 

G.  WASHBURN,  M.D. 
.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D. 

C.  WEIDNER,  M.D. 
YAFFE,  M.D. 


GENER  AL  HI  STOR IC  AL  STAT  EM  ENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a  School 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  on  the  17th  came  into  legal  possession  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools.  From  these 
two  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  the  university  organized  one  school 
of  medicine  and  one  school  of  dentistry,  continuing  the  school  of  pharmacy. 
The  property  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at 
Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  avenue,  was  purchased  outright,  and  the  new 
medical  school  occupies  the  whole  building.  The  properties  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Medical  College,  Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
occupying  two  corners  at  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  were  leased  for  six  years 
and  all  equipment  was  bought.  The  two  dental  schools  were  combined  into 
one,  which,  with  the  pharmacy  school,  is  conducted  in  the  old  Milwaukee 
Medical  College  building. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Location. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  offered  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  student.  With  a  population  of  over  400,000,  which  includes  a  very 
large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  and  extensive 
manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material 
sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  training 
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in  the  different   branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.     A  detailed  statement 
of  the  clinical  resources  ;il  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given  below. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  Buildings, 

LABORATORIES  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  its  con- 
nection with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offering  excellent 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments.  The  University  is  rap- 
idly developing  the  clinical  facilities  thus  made  available,  and  is  carrying 
the  clinical  application  of  laboratory  methods  into  its  teaching  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  Small  classes  and  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material 
make  instruction  direct  and  personal. 

1.  Trinity  Hospital,,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  streets,  is  conducted  by  the 
University.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  Medical  Faculty.  Certain  wards 
in  this  hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching. 

2.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital.  This  large  and  well-equipped  hos- 
pital is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from  the  college. 
The  varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hospital  affords  un- 
usual opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clinical  and  pathology  lab- 
oratories are  well  equipped.  All  patients  in  this  hospital  are  available  for 
clinical  instruction.     Number  of  beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Drs.  McJunkin, 
Kristjansen  and  others  at  this  hospital  during  the  year. 

3.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

4.  Milwaukee  Isolation  Hospital.  A  splendidly  equipped  hospital 
conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections)  to  attend  clinics 
at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  etc. 

5.  Milwaukee  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital.  Facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  the  observation  of  diseases  of  in- 
fancy are  furnished  at  this  institution.  Students  attend  bedside  clinics  (in 
sections). 

6.  The  Johnston  Emergency  Hospital  is  utilized  for  instruction  in 
small  sections. 
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DISPENSARIES. 

Marquette  University  has  concentrated  the  North  Side  and  the  Trin- 
ity Hospital  Dispensaries  at  Fourth  street  and  Reservoir  avenue  under  the 
name  Marquette  Dispensary,  situated  in  a  building  contiguous  to  and  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  laboratory  building  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  has 
separate  rooms  for  teaching  purposes,  thoroughly  furnished  with  instru- 
ments and  facilities  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  The  exam- 
ination of  pathologic  specimens  in  connection  with  this  service  is  being 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  department  of  pathology  of  the  medical 
school.  The  average  attendance  of  patients  is  about  1,500  a  month,  and 
is  gradually  growing  larger. 

Systematic  social  work  is  carried  on  in  cohnection  with  the  dispensary. 

HOSPITAL   INTERNSHIPS. 

To  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  a  term  of  service  as  interne  in  a 
good  hospital  is  of  very  great  value.  At  the  present  time  in  most  schools 
this  term  of  service  is  voluntary,  but  fortunately  the  value  of  it  is  so  gen- 
erally recognized  by  students  that  the  majority  are  willing  to  serve  in  a 
hospital  for  at  least  a  year  after  receiving  their  degree. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  hospital  internship  after  graduation 
from  the  medical  school  are  so  excellent  that  candidates  have  considerable 
choice  as  to  hospitals  in  which  they  desire  to  serve,  and  none  need  go  with- 
out this  valuable  year  of  training.  The  medical  department,  although 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  fifth  or  intern  year,  does  not  feel  that  its  adoption 
at  the  present  time  is  advisable.  Medical  educators  are  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced that  medical  education  will  be  well  served  by  an  intern  year  not 
carefully  supervised  by  the  medical  school,  since  affiliated  hospitals  as  a 
rule  are  not  alive  to  their  educational  responsibilities  and  permit  but  little 
supervision  by  the  medical  school. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Library  Facilities. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  in  the  laboratory 
building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and  this  number  is  being  added  to  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  full  time  librarian  is  in  charge.  More  than  50 
current  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the  library. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well-selected  medical 
library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students  of  the  school.  It  is 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Goldsmith  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  and  is 
open  to  students. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

REQUIRED  COURSE, 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  year.-..  The  first  two  years  arc 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the  last  two  to  clinical 
work. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  suhjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial  division, 
are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive"  or  "concen- 
tration" system.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student  is  at  work  in  only 
two  departments  and  is-  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry,  the  former  cover- 
ing gross  anatomy,  histology  and  embryolog}'.  The  second  year  courses  are 
built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work  and  are  arranged  to  follow  in 
logical  order — physiology,  bacteriology,  pathology  and  pharmacology. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
second  year.  Also  some  laboratory  work  is  carried  over  into  the  Junior 
year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  adjust  the  student  gradually  to  the 
change  from  laboratory  to  clinical  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  completes  the  transition  from  laboratory 
to  clinical  studies  and  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  to  practical  clinical  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries. 

An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the  third  year 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods.  By  the  use  of  ani- 
mals, the  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  actual  operative  procedure 
carried  on  by  each  student. 

Each  Senior  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  well  nigh  the  entire  year 
in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

ELECTIVES. 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  inherent  in  an  exact  and 
rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  individuality.  A 
degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  may  thereby  be  made  possible  so  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  work  in  certain  subjects  will  be  required,  while  stu- 
dents will  be  encouraged  to  develop  any  special  ability  they  may  possess. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a  man  to 
become  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years;  but  the  in- 
stitution's explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a  carefully-graded, 
correlated,  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of  study,  so  that  after  grad- 
uating and  serving  at  least  one  year  as  interne  in  a  good  hospital  he  should 
be  amply  fitted  to  practice  medicine  and  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on   Entrance  Requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

MATRICULATION   AND   REGISTRATION. 

Every  student  entering  the  school  must  matriculate,  for  which  a  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged.  Students  who  have  attended  the  school  previously 
must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  Both  registration  and 
matriculation  are  not  completed  until  the  first  payment  of  $85.00  of  the 
tuition  fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  and  the  breakage  deposit  fee  of  $15.00 
have  been  made,  and  both  must  be  finished  within  the  first  four  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  session — for  the  school  year  1917-1918  not  later  than 
September  22.  In  the  collegiate  years  half  the  tuition  or  $30.00  plus  the 
laboratory,  the  athletic  and  matriculation  fees  must  be  paid  to  complete 
registration.  Registration  and  payment  of  fees  for  the  collegiate  years  are 
made  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Building,  Grand  avenue  and  Twelfth  street. 
The  second  half  of  tuition  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  after 
the  opening  of  second  semester,  No  reduction  of  fees  will  be  granted. 
No  fees  will  be  refunded.  Admission  to  class  work  is  conditioned  upon 
completed  registration.  No  student  can  register  after  the  fourth  day  of 
the  school  year,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  Regent  and  Associate 
Dean,  *and  the  payment  of  a  late  $5.00  registration  fee.  A  student  may 
register  earlier  (and  is  urged  to  do  so)  by  filing  a  properly  authenticated 
and  filled  in  registration  card.  In  case  of  early  registration  this  card  is 
retained  in  the  Registrar's  office  and  must  be  reclaimed  by  the  student  in 
per  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  school  year  by  the  payment  of  all  the 
fees  as  stipulated  in  the  bulletin.  If  not  reclaimed  at  that  time  the  stu- 
dent's registration  card  will  be  cancelled,  and  can  be  restored  only  by  per- 
sonal permission  of  the  Regent  and  the  payment  of  $5.00.  The  right  is 
reserved  by  the  Executive  Board  to  make  changes  at  any  time  in  require- 
ments for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules  or  regulations  herein  contained. 

COMBINED   COURSE   IN   SCIENCE   AND   MEDICINE. 
SPECIAL  AND  PART  TIME  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Special  Students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  outlined  above,  the 
student  secures  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  in  six  years.  The  degree  of 
/>.  8.  in  medicine  is  conferred  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  two  col- 
legiate plus  the  first  two  of  the  four  medical  years. 
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EXAMINATIONS,  FAILURES,  CONDITIONS,  GRADES. 

When  t  lie  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and  above  G5  per 
cent,  the  student  is  conditioned  in  that  course  and  must  take  the  supple- 
mentary examination  to  remove  such  condition  at  the  next  scheduled  period 
after  paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  condi- 
tion lie  essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from  the  regular  examination — 
unless  entitled  to  a  special  examination  (see  below) — must  take  this  sup- 
plementary examination  on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  G5  per  cent 
or  nonremoval  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes 
a  failure  and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  determined  by  the  Associate  Dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructor 
in  charge.  The  course  may  be  repeated  in  (a)  summer  courses  or  (b)  with 
the  next  class — in  each  case  to  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  Associate 
Dean. 

After  repeating  the  course  thus  approved,  the  student  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  next  examination,  regular  or  supplementary. 

A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  will  in  no  instance 
be  higher  than  the  passing  mark  of  75. 

Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses  will  be  held 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  at 
other  times  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Board;  for  collegiate  med- 
ical and  Senior  courses  also  at  some  time  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

A  student  entitled  to  a  supplementary  examination,  who  fails  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  it  is  scheduled,  must  repeat  the  course  before  being  eligible 
to  an  examination,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  a  special  examina- 
tion as  stated  below. 

In  case  of  failure  in  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the  student  forfeits 
all  further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school,  unless  by  special  vote  of 
the  Executive  Board  he  is  allowed  to  continue  his  work. 

Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  personal  illness,, 
a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  any  classes  which  interfere 
with  the  scheduled  work  of  any  course  which  they  are  repeating. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  entrance  subject 
conditions  are  removed.  (The  only  entrance  subject  conditions  allowed  are 
one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  a  foreign  language,  and  certain 
concessions  in  organic  chemistry  and  other  sciences. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Junior  until  all  entrance  and  Fresh- 
man conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  entrance,  Freshman* 
Sophomore  and  major  Junior  conditions  are  removed. 
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No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  next  higher  class  against  whom 
are  recorded  two  majors  of  failures  in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year 
(a  major  being  defined,  as  approximately  100  hours  of  scheduled  work) 
and  not  only  must  he  repeat  the  courses  in  which  he  failed  but. all  the 
courses  scheduled  for  that  year. 

No  Senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by  special  action 
of  Faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after  the  supplementary 
examination  for  Seniors  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses  as  sched- 
uled and  at  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

Frequent  oral,  practical  and  written  tests  will  be  made  of  the  student's 
progress  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  under 
the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at 
school  building  in  consultation  with  the  Associate  Dean. 

Final  written  end  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the  courses  of 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  are  required  of  Senior  students  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year  to  be  recommended  for  graduation. 

A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage  basis  of  100  as 
perfect. 

E=90  to  100,  excellent. 
G=80  to  90,  good. 
P=75  to  80,  poor  but  passed. 

C=65  to  75  and  constitutes  a  condition  demanding  re-examination. 
F— below  65  and  constitutes   a  failure  necessitating  the  repetition  of 
the  course. 

In  case  the  student  believes  on  good  grounds  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  him  in  the  grading  of  his  work,  he  may  report  the  matter  to  the 
Associate  Dean,  who,  if  he  deems  it  wise,  will  lay  it  before  the  Executive 
Board  for  settlement. 

Grades  will  be  given  out  only  to  those  students  whose  marks  fall  be- 
low G.  At  the  end  of  the  year  notices  of  passing  the  course  will  be  sent 
to  those  securing  grades  above  G. 

ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  hours  scheduled 
in  all  the  courses. 

2.  Seniors  acting  as  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hospital  are  re- 
quired to  remain  on  duty  during  all  recesses  except  one  day  at  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,   New  Year  and   Easter,   respectively. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  ac« 

credited  by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  and  the  fourth  year  in  any 
ease  must  have   been   taken   in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  required 
courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to  make  up  the  full  quota  of 
credits  demanded  for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  scheduled 
appointments. 

4.  He  must   be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  Commencement  at  which  his 
degree  is  conferred. 

G.  Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two  minor 
subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  Faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned  courses  and  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supplementary  examinations  in  September, 
or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in  the  summer  school  and  attended,  at  the- 
end  of  the  summer  term  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily 
diplomas  are  granted  only  at  the  regular  commencement. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION. 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Madison), 
the   State   Medical   Examiners   conduct   examinations   for  licenses. 

TUITION   AND   FEES. 

See   chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

PURCHASE  OF  MICROSCOPES,  HAEMOCYTOMETERS,  ETC. 

Every  matriculant  will  be  obliged  to  secure  a  microscope,  which  can 
be  bought  through  the  school  on  the  plan  subjoined.  If  purchased  on  in- 
stallment basis,  first  payment  must  be  made  on  delivery  of  microscope  and 
balance  must  be  paid  yearly  from  this  date. 

Terms  of  purchase  will  be  found  in  detail  in  Bulletin  of  School  of 
Medicine. 

Every  Sophomore  student  must  also  secure,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  haemocytorneter  and  stethoscope. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES— BOOKS,  BOARD,  ETC. 

See  chapter  on  Living  Expenses, 

Certain  other  instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list  will 
be  furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass  slides  and 
coverglasses ;  and  in  the  clinical  years  an  ophthalmoscope  and  a  few  other 
inexpensive  articles. 

The  outlay  for  books  varies  of  course  markedly  with  the  taste  of  the 
student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  between  $25.00 
and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $1.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is  such 
that  students  can  arrange  for  accommodations  in  the  less  expensive  parts 
of  the  city  and,  without  losing  too  much  time,  conveniently  meet  their 
scheduled  appointments. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP. 

See  chapter  on  Opportunities  for  Self  Support. 

The  wide-awake  student  will  find  in  Milwaukee  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  do  remunerative  work  in  the  holidays  and  vacations.  During  the  sessions 
when  the  scheduled  work  is  in  actual  progress,  it  "is,  as  a  rule,  highly  un- 
desirable to  engage  any  considerable  amount  of  one's  time  outside  of  school 
duties.     Advanced  credits   will   sometimes  make   this  practicable. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  students,  alumni  and  representatives 
from  the  faculty,  has  assumed  the  financial  management  and  is  in  control 
of  all  athletics  at  the  University.  The  athletic  fee  of  $5.00,  voted  by  the 
students  themselves,  admits  to  all  the  local  games  under  the  auspices  of 
the  athletic  association. 

THE  ALUMNI  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  started  but  is  increasing  very  slowly.  The  Endow- 
ment committee  will  make  a  full  statement  concerning  this  fund  and  con- 
fidently hopes  that  an  encouraging  sum  will  lie  invested  at  the  close  of  the 
June  meeling. 

DR.   M.   A.    BUSSEWITZ,   Chairman, 
DR.  FRED  W.  RIEHL, 
C.  B.  MOULIN  I ER,  S.  J. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

\  summary  of  the  complete  course  of  study  (including  the  two  colle- 
gia te  medical  years)  arranged  according  to  years  follows.  The  number 
of  didactic  and  laboratory  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is  also  given.  The 
collegiate  medical  courses  are  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
except  biology,  which  is  given  by  the  Anatomy  Department  at  the  Medical 
School. 

For  1917-18. 

First  Collegiate-Medical  Year. 

Department  of  Biology —                                             Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Vertebrate   Anatomy 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — ■ 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis..   99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  ...  102 

Latin . 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 

Second  Collegiate  Year. 

Department  of  Biology —                                            Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryology 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic   Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  .   66  99  165 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German... 136  ...  136 

French 136  ...  136 

Freshman  Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy—  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

Descriptive  Anatomy,  Osteology,  Dissection 36  369  405 

Microscopic  Anatomy  (Histology)  &  Embryology  67  200  267 

Department  of  Chemistry — ■ 

Physical   Chemistry 35  ...  35 

Physiological    Chemistry 80  200  280 

Psychology 22  ...  22 

Total 230  686  1009 
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Sophomore  Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

Topographical  Anatomy 20               25  45 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology 50  154  204 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Mectica  and  Toxicology.  .   50  158  208 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Bacteriology 48  135  183 

Pathology 84  189  273 

Clinical    Pathology .24               94  118 

Department  of  Medicine — ■ 

Physical  Diagnosis,  Normal  and  Clinical 25               20  45 

Principles  of  Medicine 12  ...  12 

Psychology.  .  .  21  ...  21 

Department  of  Surgery — - 

Bandaging,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examination 23  23 

Principles  of  Surgery . 11  ...  11 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Principles  of  Obstetrics 23  ...  23 

Total 388  798  1166 

Junior  Year. 

Department  of   Chemistry    (Elective).                     Didactic  Practical  Total 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Neuro-pathology .  > 6               16  22 

Department  of  Anatomy — 

Neurology 30               63  93 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology  of  Nervous  System 30               60  90 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Principles  of  Medicine 43  ...  43 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine 96  96 

Principles  of  Pediatrics 34  ...  34 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 96  96 

Neurology 33  ...  33 

Ethics 22  ...  22 

Gynecology 33  ...  33 

Venereal   Diseases 32  ...  32 

Therapeutics 44  ...  44 

Hospital  Clinics  in  Medicine 17  17 
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Dispensary    Service    ill    NeTVOUS    Diseases 25  25 

Dispensary  Service  in   Dermatology 25  25 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Principles  of  Surgery   (Conferences  and  Experi- 
mental)    43  128  171 

Ophthalmology 32  ...  32 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 23  ...  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Surgery 96  96 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 51  51 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 51  51 

Hospital   Clinics 17  17 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — 

Principles  of  Obstetrics 43  ...  43 

Conference  in  Gynecology 33  ...  33 

Hospital  Clinics 17  17 

Total 481  758  1239 

Senior  Year. 

Department  of  Pathology —                                         Didactic  Practical  Total 

Post-mortem 30  .30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Conference  in  Medicine 89  ...  89 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Medicine  at  County  Hospital.  ...  312  312 

Conference  in   Pediatrics 32  ...  32 

Conference  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  ...   45  ...  45 

Forensic   Medicine 12  ...  12 

Ethics 10  ...  10 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 30  30 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine 30  30 

Hospital  Clinics  in  Medicine 8  8 

Dispensary  Service  in  Nervous  Diseases 12  12 

Dispensary  Service  in  Dermatology 12  12 

Hygiene 23  ...  23 

Massage - 10  ...  10 

History  of  Medicine 22  ...  22 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Conference  in  Surgery 43  ...  43 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Surgery  at  County  Hospital 264  264 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Orthopedics  at  County  Hospital   .  .  48  48 

Conference  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases 10  ...  10 

Anaesthetics 10  ...  10 
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X-ray 11 

Stomatology 10 

Dispensary  Work  in  Surgery 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

Hospital   Clinics 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Conference  in  Obstetrics 20 

Conference  in  Gynecology 32 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Gynecology  at  County  Hospital  .  . 
Hospital   Clinic   in   Gynecology 

Total 379  934-  1313 

DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

hor  purposes  of  administration  and  the  proper  articulation  of  related 
subjects,  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 

1.  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Biology. 

Histology  and   Embryology. 
Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection. 
Anatomical  Neurology. 
Topographical   Anatomy. 

2.  Department   of  Chemistry. 

Physical   Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Sanitary   Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Drugs. 

3.  Department  of  Physiology. 

Physiology. 
Pharmacology. 
Materia  Medica. 
Toxicology. 

4.  Department  of  Pathology. 

General  Pathology. 
Special  Pathology. 
Bacteriology. 
Clinical   Pathology. 
Xen  ro-Pathology . 
Surgical  Pathology. 
Autopsies. 
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5.     Department   of  Medicine. 

Internal    Medicine. 

Pediatries. 

Neurology  and   Psychiatry. 

Forensic  .Medicine. 

Dermatology. 

Venereal  Diseases. 

Physical  Diagnosis. 

Dietetics. 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Therapeutics. 

Ethics. 

Psychology. 
<>.     Department  of  Surgery. 

Genera]   Surgery. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Orthopcedic  Surgery. 

X-Ray. 

Stomatology. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Anaesthetics. 
7.     Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Obstetrics. 

Gynecology. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ANATOMY   AND    BIOLOGY. 

HENRY  C.  TRACY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 
IVAN  E.  WALLIN,  M.A.,  ScD.,  Assistant  Professor. 
CLARENCE  L.  TURNER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

1  and  2.  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.— Selected  vertebrata  will  be 
studied  and  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  comparative  anatomy,  embryology 
and  physiology. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1-4,  first  and  second  semester,  first  collegiate 
medical  year. 

Mr.  Turner. 

3.  GENERAL  BIOLOGY.— During  the  first  semester,  the  Algae  and 
Fungi  and  the  Invertebrata  are  systematically  studied.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  course  cell  structure  and  cell  physiology  as  illustrated  by  the  Pro- 
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taaoa,  the  Alga?  and  the  Fungi,  are  emphasized.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  those  groups  of  animals  which  include  important  parasitic  forms. 

Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-1;?,  first  semester,  second  collegiate  medical 
year. 

Mr.  Turner. 

4.  GENERAL  EMBRYOLOGY.— The  course  will  include  mitosis, 
Maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  systems.  Histological  technic  will  be  a  part  of  the 
laboratory  work.  During  this  semester  the  work  of  the  two  years  will  be 
correlated  in  a  discussion  of  biological  principles.  Collateral  reading  will 
he  required. 

Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12  second  semester,  second  collegiate  medical 
year. 

Mr.  Turner. 

5.  DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY  AND  DISSECTION.— Dissection  of 
all  parts  of  the  human  body  will  be  made  by  each  student;  the  work  is 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and  demonstrations.  Lectures 
are  occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  general  anatomical  principles  and 
to  emphasize  the  broader  morphological  significance  of  the  details  of  human 
anatomy.     Fall  and  winter  quarters,  total  405  hours. 

Professors  Tracy  and  Wallin. 

G.  MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY.— Winter  and  spring  quarters, 
total  267  hours. 

(a)  MAMMALIAN  EMBRYOLOGY.— The  origin  and  structure  of 
the  germ  cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  systems  are  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  human 
embryology.  Complete  series  of  chicken  and  pig  embryos  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory. 

(b)  ELEMENTARY  FIISTOLOGY.— The  histogenesis  and  structure 
of  the  elementary  tissues. 

(c)  ORGANOLOGY.— The  organs  of  the  body  are  systematically 
studied  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  histogenesis.  Careful  laboratory 
drawings  are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  frequently  tested  by 
practical  and  written  examinations. 

7.  NEUROLOGY. — In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  considered,  and  the  brain  and  cranial 
nerve ^  of  the  dog  fish  and  a  representative  mammal  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  The  development  and  gross  structure  of  the  human  nervous 
system  are  next  studied,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  careful  working  out  in 
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the   laboratory   of  the   histology   of  the  brain  and  cord  and  a  study  of  the 
fiber  tracts. 

Fall  Quarter.     Junior  year,  93  hours. 

S.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY.— Surface  anatomy  is  reviewed 
with  particular  reference  to  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  important 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation  of  the  chief  nerves, 
arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously  with  the  course  in  physi- 
cal diagnosis. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.     Sophomore  year,  45  hours. 

Dr.  Quick. 

9.  BIOLOGICAL  SEMINAR. — Presentation  of  papers  and  discus- 
sion of  research  as  reported  in  current  scientific  periodicals.  The  subjects 
will  vary  from  time  to  time.  During  the  present  year  the  history  of  med- 
ical sciences  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  modern  prob- 
lems is  being  studied. 

Elective:  Limited  to  twelve  selected  from  the  second  collegiate  med- 
ical and  first  year  medical  classes. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  IN  BIOLOGY. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  BIOLOGY  (June  18- July  28).— Credit  5  hours. 
Total  hours  required  100  hours. 

Daily  9-12  a.  m.     One  hour  of  lecture  and  2  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

The  course  will  cover  the  general  principles  of  Biology.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and 
morphology  of  the  invertebrates.  Embryology,  parasitology,  heredity  and 
other  subjects  will  be  treated  as  thoroughly  as  time  will  permit. 

This  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  first  semester  of  the  second 
year  of  Pre-medical  Biology.     Fee  $50.00. 

Mr.  Turner. 

EMBRYOLOGY  (June  18th-July  28th).— If  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand, a  course  in  general  Embryology  will  be  offered  from  1:30  to  4:30 
daily.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
second  year  of  Pre-medical  Biology. 

Mr.  Turner. 

VERTEBRATE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  (Aug.  G-Sept.  15).— 
Credit  10  hours.  Total  hours  required,  200  hours.  .Daily  9-12,  1:30-4:30. 
Text  or  lecture  one  hour,  laboratory  work  5  hours. 

The  course  will  include  the  anatomy  of  the  Shark,  Necturns,  Fro£ 
and  Cat.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  taken  by  students  who 
have  not  sufficient  credits  in  Biology  to  enter  the  Medical  School  and  by 
those  who  wish  to  remove  conditions  in  first  year  Pre-medical  Biology. 
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The  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  first  year  of  pre-medical  Biology. 
Fee  $50.00. 
Mr.  Turner. 

SPECIAL    WORK. — Work   in    advanced   courses    in    Biology   may    oe 
arranged    by  consultation    for   a   few   well  qualified   students. 
Mr.  Turner. 
Fee  to  he   arranged  in   such  case,  with  the  office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

CHESTER  J.  FARMER,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Director. 
ERNEST  H.  WOOD,  S.B.,  Instructor. 

ERROL    V.    BRUMBAUGH,   M.A.,   M.D.,   Lecturer  in    Sanitary 
Chemistry. 

The  instruction  given  by  this  department  consists  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  comprise  a  systematic  survey  of  substances 
occurring  in  plants  and  animals.  The  chemistry  of  the  various  physiological 
processes  of  the  body  is  carefully  studied,  and  whenever  possible,  correlated 
with  the  subsequent  medical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
chemical  behavior  of  seme  of  the  important  constituents  of  living  matter. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upen  the  application  of  analytical  and  physical  chem- 
istry to  biochemical  investigation.  The  student  is  required  to  become  pro- 
ficient iii  the  methods  of  metabolic  investigation  and  blood  analysis. 

A  thesis  upon  some  subject  is  assigned  to  each  student.  This  may  be 
read  and  discussed  at  conferences  which  supplement  the  main  work  of 
the  course. 

Junior  Elective. — A  ccurre  in  sanitary  analysis,  including  the  analysis 
of  water,  milk,  food  and  reware  effluent,  is  offered  to  students  in  the  third 
year.  The  regular  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  field  trips  con- 
ducted by  men  actively  engaged  in  public  health  work. 

First  Yeay.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Three  periods  of  one  hour 
each  in  Winter  Quarter,  37  hours. 

Prof.  Farmer. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Lectures  and  recitations  five 
times  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  80  hours.  Laboratory, 
two  and  one-half  hours,  five  times  a  week  200  hours.    Total,  280  hours. 

Prof.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Wood. 

Third    Year    {Elective).       SANITARY     ANALYSIS.— Lectures     and 
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laboratory  work,  three  hours,  once  a  week  in  Fall  Quarter.     Total,  30  hours. 
Prof.  Farmer,  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  Mr.  Wood. 

DEPARTM  E  X  T   0  F    P 1 1 Y  S I OLOGY. 

J.  VAN  D'E  ERVE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 
C.  J.    BECKER,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  embraces  a  systematic  course  of  lectures, 
oral  and  written  quizzes,  conferences,  demonstrations  and  extensive  prac- 
tical work  by  the  student.  Prerequisites  to  the  course  are  the  branches 
offered  in  the  first  year's  work,  dissection,  histology,  embryology,  physi- 
ological chemistry.  The  laboratory  course  so  far  as  practicable  runs  con- 
comitantly with  the  didatic  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  laboratory  work 
is  as  1 : 3.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  is  used  in  the  laboratory, 
where  the  chief  emphasis  lies  upon  the  training  afforded  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  precision,  particularly  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  clinical 
work;  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  power  of  observation  and  of  deduc- 
tive thinking,  accuracy  of  expression  and  correlation  and  co-ordination  of 
observed  facts;  on  experimentation,  confirmatory  of  physiological  functions 
on  mammals  under  anaesthesia,  and,  whenever  possible,  on  man,  in  order 
to  develop  in  the  student  a  ready  application  of  physiology  in  his  later 
medical  and  surgical  practice. 

1.  PHYSIOLOGY    OF    CIRCULATION    AND    RESPIRATION.— 

First  term,  Fall  Quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  week,  total  104 
hours. 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIGESTION,  METABOLISM  AND  HEAT. 

— Second  term,  Fall  Quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  week,  total 
100  hours. 

3.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— Fall 
Quarter,  Junior  year,  9  hours  each  week,  -total  90  hours. 

Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.  Becker. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

This  course  follows  physiology,  the  experimental  part  of  the  work  dove- 
tailing well  with  laboratory  physiology.  The  physiological  actions  of  the 
most  important  drugs  are  studied  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
class,  as  in  physiology,  is  divided  into  groups  of  two  for  instrumental,  and 
groups  of  four  for  mammalian  experimentation. 

4.  PHARMACOLOGY  (PHARMACODYNAMICS).— Winter  Quar- 
ter, Sophomore  year,  12  hours  a  week,  total  136  hours. 

Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.   Becker. 
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5.     MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    TOXICOLOGY.— Spring    Quarter, 

Sophomore  year,  6  hours  each  week,  total  72  hours. 
Dr.  Becker. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  course  in  general  or  fundamental  psychology  is  given  as  a  basis  for 
accurate  and. correct  thinking  in  regard  to  all  the  biological  studies  of  the 
pre-medical  and  medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the  courses  in  ethics.  This 
course  is  given  to  the  Ereshman  class. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  psychology  is  continued  by  elucidation  and  proof 
taken  from  the  facts  furnished  by  the  fundamental  medical  sciences, — 
physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  anatomy  (microscopic  and  gross)  embryology, 
physiology  and  bacteriology. 

Fall  Quarter,  Freshman  year,  two  hours  each  week,  total  20  hours. 

Fall  Quarter,  Sophomore  year,  one  hour  each  week,  total  33  hours. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PATHOLOGY,   BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY. 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Director. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Microscopy. 

EDWARD  F.  BARTA,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuro-Patrology. 

C.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  courses  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Clinical  Microscopy  and  Neuro-Pathology. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

This  course  embraces  the  subjects  usually  classified  as  general  and  spe- 
cial pathology,  neuro-pathology,  surgical  pathology,  bacteriology,  parasitol- 
ogy and  immunology. 

It  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  post-mortem  exam- 
inations, and  laboratory  work.  The  ratio  of  didatic  to  laboratory  work  is 
about  1:2%. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  a  complete  outfit  is  assigned  to  each 
student,  who  is  required  to  do  personally  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
course.  The  important  pathogenic  micro-organism  are  studied  and  students 
are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their  work.  The  practical  aspects 
,  of  bacteriology  and  the  methods  of  bateriological  diagnosis,  are  kept  before 
the  students  throughout  the  course.  Special  phases  of  bacteriological  diag- 
nosis as  applied  to  milk,  water,  sewage,  urine,  etc.,  are  studied  during  the 
course  as  occasion  presents  itself. 
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The  animal  parasites  of  importance  to  the  physician  arc  .studied  in  the 
laboratory  in  connection  with,  the  courses  in  bacteriology  and  clinical  Entero- 
scopy. 

During-  the  first  week  of  the  course  in  pathology  the  student  after  as- 
signment to  a  fully-equipped  desk  is  required  to  make  and  stain  sections  by 
the  important  methods  used  in  the  differentiation  of  cells  and  cell  products. 
The  pathologic  histology  of  specific  cells  is  studied  from  loan  collections  of 
slides  prepared  from  selected  tissue  and  stained  by  the  best  methods. 
After  becoming  familiar  with  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  cell,  the  student 
takes  up  the  more  complex  changes,  the  pathologic  anatomy  of  tissues  and 
organs.  Lectures,  recitations,  demonstration  of  museum  and  autopsy  speci- 
mens and  lantern-slide  demonstrations  are  used  in  a  systematic  way  during 
the  study  of  the  histologic  lesions  to  familiarize  the  student  with  disease 
processes. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  and  the  Senior  year  attend  autopsies  and 
demonstrations  of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  The  technic  of 
post-mortem  examinations  is  taught  to  the  second  year  students. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSES. 

1.  BACTERIOLOGY.— Fall  Quarter,  18  hours  each  week,  total  183 
hours. 

Dr.  Partridge. 

2.  PATHOLOGY.— Winter  Quarter  and  first  term  of  Spring  Quarter, 
18  hours  each  week,  total  273  hours. 

Drs.  McJunkin,  Barta. 

3.  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY.— Second  term  of  Spring  Quarter,  20 
hours  each  week,  total  118  hours. 

Dr.  Barta. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSE. 

4.  NEURO-PATHOLOGY.— The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory study  of  histo-pathological  material.  An  attempt  is  made  to  empha- 
size the  relation  between  pathological  findings  and  clinical  sj'mptoms.  A 
brief  review  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  given  to  enable  the 
student  to  correlate  the  results  of  his  work.  Three  hours  each  week.  Spring 
Quarter  of  the  Junior  year,  total  33  hours. 

Dr.  Powers. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MEDICINE. 

Internal  Medicine — 

Professor:    L.  F.  Jermain,  M.D. 
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Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  County  Hospital:  L.  M.  Warfield,  A.B., 
M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  Ackermann,  M.D.;  G.  R.  Ernst,  L.R.C.P.  London, 
M.R.C.S.  England,  M.D.;  W.  H.  Neilson,  M.D.;  J.  A.  Purtell, 
M.D.;  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D.;  W.  H.  Washburn,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  W.  Blumenthal,  M.D.;  D.  V.  Bruins,  M.D.;  A.  J. 
Caffrey,  M.D.;  L.  F.  Ruschhaupt,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associates  in  Medicine:  J.  D.  Madison,  M.D.;  A.  J.  Patek,  M.D.;  C.  H. 
Stoddard,  M.D. 

Instructors:  J.  Caveney,  M.D.;  R.  Mitchell,  M.D.;  J.  T.  Klein,  M.D.; 
A.  L.  Curtin,  M.D. 

Pediatrics — 

Professor:  L.  Boorse,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:    G.  Fellinan,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Myers,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:    A.  Kastner,  M.D. 

Instructors:    G.  J.  Jurss,  M.D.;  J.  P.  Koehler,  M.D.;  C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Psychiatry — 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — 

Professor:  W.  F.  Becker,  M.D. 

Neurology — 

Associate  Professors:    W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.D. 

Instructor:    M.  J.  Koch,  M.D. 

Psychology — 

Lecturer:    Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

Forensic  Medicine — 

Lecturer:    W.  J.  Cronyn,  M.D. 

Dermatology  and  Venereal  Diseases — 

Professor:    A.  H.  Purdy,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:   L.  Schiller,  M.D.;  R.  G.  Washburn,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Instructor:    M.  C.  Weidner,  M.D. 

Therapeutics — 

Assistant  Professor:   J.  Lettenbcrger,  M.D. 

Massage — 

Lecturer:    E.  P.  Bodelson. 

Jlygient  and  Public  Health — 
Lecturer:   T.  L.  Harrington,  M.D. 
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MEDICINE. 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  Sophomore  year,  with  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  (both  normal  and  clinical),  the  principles  of 
medicine  and  a  thorough  course  in  clinical  pathology. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  medicine 
are  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes,  the  class  being  divided 
into  small  sections.  The  students  are  in  daily  attendance  in  the  dispensary 
clinics,  where  a  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  fundamentals  of  the 
first  two  years  with  their  clinical  work.  At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to 
see  the  practical  application  of  the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinic.  The 
taking  of  complete  histories  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  lectures  on  special  subjects, 
hospital  clinics  and  conferences,  and  clinical  clerk  servie  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital. Each  Senior  student  spends  approximately  one-third  of  the  year,  as 
clinical  clerk  in  medicine  at  the  hospital. 

The  general  principles  of  ethics  are  presented  and  proven  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  student  the  correct  basis  for  deciding  on  the  right  and  wrong 
in  human  action. 

In  the  .  Senior  year  these  general  principles  are  applied  to  medical 
practice. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR.* 

1.     Physical   Diagnosis.     Normal.     Two   hours   per   week,  total  23  hours. 
Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Lotz. 

2D.     Physical  Diagnosis.    Clinical. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work  and  the  clinical  ma- 
terial of  the  College  dispensary  is  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  of  normal 
and  pathological  physical  signs.  Students  are  required  to  examine  patients 
and  elicit  and  interpret  the  signs. 

Spring  Quarter.     Two  hours  per  week.     Total  22  hours. 

Dr.  Lotz. 

3.  The  principles  of  medicine.    Conferences  and  recitations. 
Spring  Quarter,  once  a  week,  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Bruins. 

4.  Therapeutics.     Two  hours  a  week,  total  21  hours. 
Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 


*In  numbering  the  courses,  a  number  is  given  to  each  separate  course.  The 
letter  D  after  the  number  designates  a  dispensary-  course;  C,  a  clinical  clerk  serv- 
ice;  H,  a  hospital  clinic. 
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COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

2D  cont.     Physical  Diagnosis,  Clinical  continued. 

Fall  and   Winter  Quarters,  two  hours  per  week,  total  43  hours. 

3  cont.     Principles  of  Medicine,  two  hours  each  week  in  Fall  and  Winter 

Quarters,   total  43  hours. 

Drs.  Blumenthal  and  Bruins. 

3H.     Hospital  Clinic   in   Medicine,   Winter  and   Spring  Quarters,  total  IT 
hours. 

Drs.  Jermain,  Thompson,  Ackermann. 

3D.     Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine,  total  for  each  student,  196  hours. 
Drs.   Thompson,   Kuschhaupt,  Cavaney,   Caffrey,   Krueger. 

4  cont.     Conference  in  Therapeutics,  two  hours  each  week  Fall  and  Winter 

Quarter-,  total  4  hours. 

Dr.    Lettenberger. 

5.  Lectures  in  Neurology,  one  hour  each  week,  total  33  hours. 

Dr.  Rogers. 

5D.     Dispensary  'en ice  in  Nervous  Diseases,  total  25  hours. 

Dr.  Wegge. 

6.  Ethics,  one  hour  each  week,  total  22  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

7.  Conference  in  Dermatology,  two  hours  each  week,  total  47  hours. 

Dr.  Washburn. 

7D.     Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  total  25  hours. 

Dr.  Washburn. 

9.     Conference  on  Venereal  Direases,  one  hour  each  week  in  Winter  Quar- 

^ter,  two  hours  in  Spring  Quarter,  total  32  hours. 
Dr.  Purdy. 

10.  Conference  in  Pediatrics,  one  hour  each  week  in  Winter  Quarter  and 
two  hours  each  week  in  Spring  Quarter,  total  34  hours. 

Dr.  Kastner. 

10D.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  total  96  hours. 
Drs.  Boorse  and  Kastner. 

COURSES  IX  THE   SENIOR  YEAR. 

11.  Post  Mortems,  total  30  hours. 

Drs.   McJunkin,  Hopkinson,   Kristjansen  and  Partridge. 
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1  2.     Diseases  of  the  Chest,  one  hour  each  week,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, total  22  hours. 

Dr.  Ernst. 

13.     Diseases   of   the   Alimentary   tract,  one   hour   each   week   through    the 
year,  total  33  hours. 

Dr.  Ackermann. 

14..     Diseases  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion,  one  hour  each  week,  Fall 
Quarter,  total  10  hours. 

Dr.  Jennain. 

15.     Infectious  Diseases,  one  hour  each  week  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, total  24<  hours. 

Dr.  Purtell. 

HiC.     Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  312  hours. 
Drs.  Warfield,  Patek,  Madison  and  Stoddard. 

3D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Medicine,  30  hours  to  each  student. 
Drs.  Ruschhaupt,  Caffrey,  Cavaney,  Markson,  Krueger. 

10  cont.     Conference  in   Pediatrics,  one  hour  each  week  through  the  year» 
total  32  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse  and  Fellman. 

10D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  30  hours  to  each  student. 
Drs.  Boorse,  Fellman,  and  Kastner. 

3H  cont.     Hospital  clinics  in  Medicine,  Fall  Quarter,  total  8  hours. 
Drs.  Jermain,  Thompson  and  Ackermann. 

19.  Conference  in  Nervous  Diseases,  one  hour  each  week,  Fall  and  Winter 
Quarters,  total  23  hours. 

Dr.  Wegge. 

19D.     Dispensary  service  in  nervous  diseases,  12  hours  to  each  student,  Fall 
Quarter. 

Dr.  WTegge. 

20.  Mental  diseases,  one  hour  each  week,  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters,  total 
22  hours. 

Dr.  Becker. 

21.  Forensic  Medicine,  one  hour  each  week,  Spring  Quarter,  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Cronyn. 

22.  Fthics,  one  hour  each  week  in  Spring  Quarter,  total  10  hours. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 
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?D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  12  hours  to  each  student. 

Dr.  Washburn. 

23.     Conference  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  one  hour  each  week, 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  total  23  hours. 
Dr.  Harrington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 

General  Surgery — 

Professor:  A.  H.  Levings,  MD. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  County  Hospital:   J.  L.  Yates,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Labor- 
atory:   B.  F.  McGrath,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  A.  Evans,  M.D.;  E.  G.  Purtell,  M.D.;  H.  Reinek- 
ing,  M.D.;  L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D.;  W.  C.  F.  Witte,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  wSurgery:    H.  T.  Kristj arisen,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:    F.  A.  Stratton,  M.D. 

Instructors:  E.  W.  Bentzien,  M.D.;  A.  Kremers,  M.D.;  S.  M.  Mollinger, 
M.D.;  H.  J.  Gramling,  M.D.;  L.  A.  Furstenau,  M.D.;  B.  H. 
Oberenibt,  M.D. 

Assistant:    J.  T.  Sullivan,  M.D. 

Genito-Urinary — 
Professor:    D.  J.  Hayes,  M.D. 

Assistants:  A.  H.  Frankel,  M.D.;  M.  C.  Weidner,  M.D.;  F.  H.  Strauss, 
M.D. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Associate  Professor:    F.  J.  Gaenslen. 

Ophthalmology — 
Professor: 


Assistant  Professor:    H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D. 

Instructors:    R.  J.  Muenzner,  M.D.;   E.   D.   Regan,  M.D. 

Assistant:    F.  J.  Lambeck,  M.D. 

Professor:    F.  Pfister,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:   S.  G.  Higgins,  M.D.;  C.  Messmer,  M.D.;  C.  J.  Coffey, 

M.A.,  M.D.;  A.  G.  Kreutzer,  M.D.;  E.  F.  Raur,  M.D. 
Instructors:    J.  E.  Guy,  M.D.;  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D.;  J.  S.  Gordon,  M.D. 

Anaesthesia — 

Lecturer:    R.  P.  Peairs,  M.D. 
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X-Ray — 

Lecturer  and  Demonstrators  C.  A.  II.  Fortier,  M.D. 

Stomatology — 

Lecturer:    M.  X.  Federspiel,  M.I). 

SURGERY. 

Sophomore  Year. 

A  review  of  the  various  pathological  processes  that  affect  the  body,  and 
the  study  of  the  application  of  basic  surgical  principles  to  pathological 
conditions:  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  details  of  surgical  technique, 
as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  operative  work  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  Junior  year.  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  application  of  band- 
ages and  splints.     Practical  work  in  minor  surgery  in  the  dispensary. 

Junior  Year. 

The  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  practical  methods  upon  the 
living  animal.  The  class  is  divided  into  operating  staffs;  each  staff  consists 
of  operator,  first  surgical  assistant,  anaesthetist,  sterile  nurse,  non  sterile 
nurse,  and  pathologist.  That  the  surgical  laboratory  should  be  viewed  as  a 
perfect  operating  room  of  a  hospital,  with  consistent  discipline,  technic  and 
regard  for  the  patient,  is  emphasized  and  the  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  The 
various  operations  of  surgery  are  performed  by  the  student  under  the 
above  conditions,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  technical  details.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  administering  anaesthetics  are  demonstrated  and  practiced, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  surgery.  Sur- 
gical anatomy  is  studied  by  means  of  the  cadaver.  Anatomy  and  pathology 
are  reviewed  in  relation  to  each  operation.  Practical  experience  in  minor 
surgery  is  amplified  during  the  third  year. 

The  work  during  the  Senior  year  is  almost  wholly  clinical.  Here  again 
the  related  laboratory  branches  are  practically  applied.  Approximately 
one-third  one  the  Senior  year  is  spent  by  the  student  as  clinical  clerk  in 
surgery  at  the  County  Hospital.  All  surgical  clinics  held  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  city  are  attended  by  the  students  in  sections  only,  thus  affording 
suitable  opportunity  for  close  observation  and  wide  practical  experience  in 
assistance.  Senior  students  in  daily  attendance  at  the  free  dispensary 
during  the  Fall  Quarter. 

COURSES  IX  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.     Bandaging,  Technic   of  Surgical  Examinations,  etc.     Two  hours  each 
week,  Spring  Quarter,  total  23  hours. 

Dr.  Sullivan. 
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2.     Principles  of  Surgery;  Spring  Quarter,  total  11  hours. 

Dr.  McGrath. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

3a.     Conference  in  Surgery,  correlated  with  the  work  of  3b;  two  hours  a 
week,  Fall  and  Spring  Quarters;  total  43  hours. 
Dr.  McGrath. 

3b.     Experimental  Operative  Surgery,  in  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours 
twice  each  week  through  the  year;  total  128  hours. 
Dr.  McGrath. 

2D.     Dispensary  service  in  Surgery,  total  to  each  student,  96  hour*, 
Drs.  Kremers,  Bentzien,  Gramling. 

4.  Conference  in  Ophthalmology,  one  hour  each  week  in  Winter  Quarter, 
two  hours  in  Spring  Quarter;  total  33  hours. 

Dr.  Heeb. 

5.  Conferences  in  diseases  of  the  Ear,  one  hour  each  week  in  the  Winter 
Quarter;  total  11  hours. 

Dr.  Kreutzer. 

6.  Conference  in  diseases  of  Nose   and  Throat,  one  hour  each  week  in 
Winter  Quarter;  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Higgins. 

ID.     Dispensary   service  in   Eye,   Winter  and   Spring  Quarters;   total  51 
hours. 

Drs.  Heeb  and  Muensner. 

5    and    6D.     Dispensary    service   in    Ear,    Nose   and   Throat,   Winter   and 
Spring  Quarters;  total  51  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer  and  Kennedy  , 

2H.     Hospital  clinics  in  Surgery,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  total  17 
hours. 

Drs.  Levings  and  Tisdale. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

Ta.     Conferences   in   Surgery,   general,   one   hour   each  week   through   the 
year;  total  32  hours. 

Dr.  Levings. 

7b.     Conferences  in  Abdominal  Surgery,  one  hour  each  week  in  Fall  Quar- 
ter; total  11  hours. 

Dr.  Reineking. 
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8C.     Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  oHspital,  total-  to  each  student,  264. 
hours. 

Drs.  Yates  and  Witte. 

9C.     Orthopedics,  clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital;  48  hour*. 

Dr.  Gaenslen. 

2D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Surgery  to  each  student;  30  hours 

10.  Demonstrations  in  X-Ray,  one  hour  each  week  in  Fall  Quarter;  II 
hours. 

Dr.  Fortier. 

11.  Lectures  on  Anaesthetics,  one  hour  each  week  in  Fall  Quarter;  total 
10  hours. 

Dr.  Peairs. 

12.  Conference  in  Genito-Urinary   diseases,  one  hour  each  week  in   Fall 
Quarter;  total  10  hours. 

Dr.  Hays. 

13.  Stomatology,  one  hour  each  week  in  the  Fall  Quarter;  total  10  hours. 

Dr.  Federspiel. 

2  A  cont.     Hospital  clinic  in  Surgery,  Fall  Quarter;  total  8  hours. 
Drs.  Levings  and  Tisdale. 

4D  cont.     Dispensary   service   in   Ophthalmology,   Fall   Quarter;   total  23 
hours. 

Drs.  Heeb  and  Muenzner. 

5  and  6D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.     Fall  Quar- 
ter; total  23  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Obstetrics — 

Professor:    R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:   Frederick  Dollert,  M.D.;  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D. 
Instructors:    G.  W.  Neilson,  M.D.;  H.  F.*  McCabe,  M.D.;  J.  W.  Mountin, 
M.D. 

Gynecology — 

Associate   Professors:    Chester   M.    Echols,   M.D.;   Maurise  L.    Henderson, 

B.S.,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor:    J.  Stanley  Thomas,  M.D. 
Instructors:    J.  J.  Burton,  M.D.;  A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 
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COURSES   IN  THE   SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.  Principles,  of  Obstetrics,  one  hour  each  week,  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters; total  23  hours. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

2.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  two  hours  each  week,  Fall  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters; total  43  hours.  Sixteen  hours  of  this  time  are  devoted  to  abnor- 
mal work  and  the  remainder  to  normal  obstetrics. 

3.  Gynecology,  one  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year;  total  33  hours. 

Dr.  Henderson. 

3H.  Hospital  clinics  in  Gynecology,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  total 
17  hours. 

Drs.  Echols  and  Henderson. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

4.  Obstetrics  two  hours  each  week,  Fall  Quarter;  total  20  hours.  Demon- 
stration work  in  abnormal  obstetrics. 

1H.  Students  must  attend  clinics  at  Trinity  and  Misercordia  Hospitals 
when  called.  They  must  also  attend  at  least  six  cases  of  delivery  in 
order  to  graduate  and  to  meet  the  State  Board  requirements.  These 
cases  will  be  supplied  through  Misericordia  and  Trinity  Hospitals  and 
our  outpatient  department. 

5.  Gynecology,  one  hour  each  week  through  the  year;  total  32  hours. 

Drs.  Echols  and  Thomas. 

5H.     Hospital  clinic  in  Gynecology,  Fall  Quarter;  total  8  hours. 
Drs.  Echols  and  Henderson. 

5C.     Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  96  hours. 
Drs.  Henderson  and  Thomas. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EMBALMING 

INTRODUCTORY. 

At  the  1914  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Funeral  Directors  and  Em- 
balmers'  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "Department  of  Embalming  and  Funeral  Technic"  at  a  Univer- 
sity, and  to  make  explicit  report  at  the  1915  annual  state  convention. 

This  committee,  after  extended  investigation  and  repeated  conference 
with  the  authorities  of  both  Medical  schools  of  the  state,  recommended  thai. 
Marquette  University,  in  connection  with  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  its  School  of  Medicine,  create  a  department  giving  courses  in  embalming 
and  sanitary  science;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  authorized  and  instructed  to  execute  under  the  seal  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  agreement  with  the  University  embodied  in  and  conforming  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  original  committee. 

Jan.  4,  1916,  the  committee  conferred  with  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  Marquette  University'  School  of  Medicine  about  the  curriculum, 
tuition,  etc.,  and  a  definite  arrangement  was  concluded  to  give  the  first 
annual  course  June  1  to  July  27,  1916. 

Such  courses  are  given  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere.  Marquette  University  gladly  offers  its  laboratory  and  teach- 
ing facilities  to  prepare  scientifically  students  purposing  to  become  profes- 
sional embalmers  by  offering  appropriate  courses  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Public  Health  and  Sanitation,  Practical  Embalming,  Funeral 
Management,  and  Mortuary  Law. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicants  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  over  and  for  the  present  year 
must  submit  a  certificate  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  public  school  work  or  pass  an  examination  in  branches  fully 
equivalent. 

Special  students  18  years  of  age  or  over  with  less  educational  prepara- 
tion will  be  enrolled  but  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  referred 
to  later  on. 

It  is  the  definite  policy  of  the  University  to  demand  as  preliminary 
educational  training  a  full  high  school  course  including  some  work  in 
chemistry. 

To  this  end,  as  soon  as  deemed  advisable,  one  year  of  high  school  study 
aviII  be  required  <for  entrance. 
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GENER AL  IX FOR M ATION . 

The  second  annual  session  extends  from  Monday,  April  30,  to  Friday, 
July  (),  1917 — full  ten  weeks  of  five  days  each,  four  to  six  hours  each  day. 

Registration  may  he  accomplished  by  mail  or  preferably  in  person  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  on  or  before 
Monday,  April  30,  1917.     It  involves: 

1.  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  a  physician 
in  good  standing  and  a  reliable  business  man,  who  personally  know  the 
applicant.     Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  sent  on  application. 

2.  Submitting  evidence  of  preliminary  education  referred  to  above  or 
passing  satisfactory  examinations. 

3.  Paying  a  fee  of  $50.00  covering  all  the  laboratory  fees,  the  cost  ot 
tuition  and  material  used  in  the  courses,  examinations,  certificate  of  work 
done,  etc. 

4.  Xo  other  fee  will  lie  charged. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  work  hereinafter  outlined,  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency  will  be  issued  to  the  student  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  instructors  in  charge,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the 
Deans  of  the  Medical  School. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 
CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  offered  in  Chemistry  will  consist  of  a  systematic  study  of 
the  following  general  topics: 

1.  Gexeral  Chemistry. — Oxidation,  reduction,  precipitation  of  protein 
material  by  metallic  salts,  tissue  fixation  and  preservation  by  organic  com- 
pounds.  , 

2.  The  Chemical  XAture  of  Embalming  Fluids. — The  action  of  each 
constituent  upon  tissue  and  organic  material. 

3.  Special  Chemistry,  including  tissue  bleachers,  disinfectants  and 
their  action  upon  both  inorganic  and  organic  material.     50  hours. 

Prof.  ('.  J.  Farmer,  Director  of  the  Department  "of  Chemistry,  and 
assistants. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  AUTOPSY  TECHXIC 

The  work  in  Bacteriology  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  labor- 
atory exercises.  In  a  short  series  of  concise  lectures  the  nature  of  bacteria 
is  explained  and  the  manner  in  which  these  organisms  produce  disease  and 
post  mortem  decay  pointed  out.  The  important  disease-producing  bacteria 
are  demonstrated  as  cultures  on  artificial  media  and  stained  specimens  given 
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to  the  student  for  microscopic  study.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  laboratory 
desk  and  during  the  laboratory  period  prepares  culture  media  and  grows 
certain  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Autopsy  technic  is  demonstrated  by  performing  autopsies  with  the. 
students  assisting.  The  purpose  of  autopsies,  the  preservation  of  the  body 
for  post  mortem  section  and  the  restoration  of  the  body  after  operation, 
are  especially  emphasized.     50  hours. 

Prof.  F.  A.  McJunkin,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  and  assistants. 

ANATOMY. 

This  course  aims  to.  cover  the  general  structure  of  the  human  body. 
The  characteristics  of  the  different  tissues  are  briefly  considered,  followed 
by  a  survey  of  the  different  organ  systems  and  the  structure  and  relation 
of  serous  cavities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  orifices 
of  the  body  and  the  circulatory  system.  The  location  of  the  main  arterial 
trunks  is  given  special  consideration.     50  hours. 

Prof.  II.  C.  Tracy,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  and 
assistants. 

PROFESSIONAL   EMBALMING   AND   FUNERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

In  this  course,  comprising  lectures,  practical  demonstration  and  quizzes, 
the  topics  on  which  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  include  the  preservation, 
disinfection  and  embalming  of  the  body;  sterilizing  orifices,  treatment  of 
cavities,  dessication  and  moulds;  the  cause  and  removal  of  discoloration; 
consideration  of  tissue  gas,  plastic  surgery  and  cosmetics;  funeral  manage- 
ment, etc.     50  hours. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Ilohenschuh,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND   SANITATION. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  accenting  the  various  phases  of  public 
health  laws  and  sanitations  with  special  care  of  dead  human  bodies,  by 
Drs.  C.  A.  Harper,  G.  H.  Ruhland,  T.  L.  Harrington,  E.  V.  Brumbaugh, 
Two  lectures  on  mortuary  law  by  O.  L.  O'Boyle,  lawyer. 

CLINICAL  WORK. 

Practically  all  the  undertaking  parlors  in  the  city  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents in  this  course,  and  sections  detailed  to  be  present  at  such  time  and 
for  such  work  as  can  be  offered  consistent  with  class  hours. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Conservatory     of     Music 
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OFFICERS. 

HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J .President 

JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Vice-Pretidenl 

PUG  EN  E    RUDGP,   8.   J Treasury 

TERENCE  PI.  DEVLIN,  S.  J ■ Reyent 

M.  C,  PONSTORF Secretary 

FACULTY. 

PIBORmS  SEMMANN,  Dean. 

PIANO. 

Professors 
PIBORIUS  SEMMANN  ADAMS  BUELL 

Associate  Professor 
ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.B. 

Instructors 
LAURA  KALMAN-WAISBREN  FRANCES  FLAHERTY 

EDITH   PACKMAN  MAY  CHRISTOPH 

Preparatory  Instructors 
EMMA  FLEER  MATHILDA  SCHULZ 

EDNA  WILK  FLORENCE  JACOBSON 

CORINNE  HOLLITZ 

VOCAL. 
Professors 

Mcelroy  johnston  lillian  watts 

bernhard  bronson        agnes  wing-schwarzrock 

Instructor 
ETHEL  BRENK 

VIOLIN. 

Professor 
ALBERT  FINK 

Associate  Professor 
HENRY  C.  WINSAUER 

Instructor 
W.  L.  WUERL  , 
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VIOLONCELLO. 
HUGO  BACH  MRS.  F.  C.  MAYER 

VIOLA.  DOUBLE   BASS. 

ERNEST  RENZ  LUDWIG  HOENIG 

FLUTE  and  PICCOLO.  CLARINET. 

A.   C.   PETERSEN      .  HARRY  F.   BELTON 

CORNET.  BASSOON. 

CHARLES  BALOW  THOMAS  CARVER 

FRENCH  HORN.  TROMBONE. 

OTTO  NEUDECK  OTTO  HENNIGER 

SAXOPHONE. 
PHILIP   HAEHLEN 

MANDOLIN. 
R.  L.  DeLORENZO 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  THEORY. 
ANTON  BUMBALEK  JOHN  A.  LEICHT 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION. 

Professors 
LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

ORCHESTRA  TION. 

Professor 
WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Professor 
LILLIAN  WATTS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Professor 
LILLIAN  WATTS 
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NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  PIANO  TEACHERS. 
LIBORIUS  SEMMANN 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR    VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 
ALBERT  FINK 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 
LILLIAN  WATTS 

SIGHT  SINGING. 

lillian  watts 

opera  classes. 
Mcelroy  johnston 

ensemble— instrumental— vocal. 
various  members  of  the  faculty 

kindergarten. 
frances  flaherty 

children's  chorus  classes. 
charlotte  peege 

FRENCH. 
PROFESSOR  BERNARD  ABRAMS 

ITALIAN. 
PROFESSOR    JOS.   E.   FYANS 

ELOCUTION— P UBLIC   SPEA KING—DRA MA  TIC  A R T. 

Professor 
ANTHONY  ZAVADIL 

Instructors 
ELSIE  TREIS  ESTELLE  FIELDING,  B.E. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  CLASSES. 
ESTELLE  FIELDING 
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DIRECTOR   OF   THE   BAND   AND    ORCHESTRA. 
HENRY  C.  WINSAUER 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE  GLEE  CLUB. 
BERNHARD   BRONSON 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 
HENRY  C.  WINSAUER 


ADMISSION. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special  stu- 
dents. Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  intentions, 
pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
Special  students,  i.  e.,  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course 
of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma 
is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
University. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEM ENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading  in  our 
school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  and  students  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the  students.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
incentive  for  earnest  students  to  more  rapid  progress  and  advancement. 
There   are   three   regular  courses: 

1.     The  Grade  School  Course. 
-2.     The  Academic   Course. 
3.     The   Collegiate  Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  Conservatory  each 
applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his  or  her  proper 
grade. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The  committee 
decides  by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next  grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department.  They 
are  selected   from  the   Faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to  know- 
that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 
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II.— THE   ACADEMIC  COURSK. 

After  completing  the  Grade  School,  pupils  may  enter  the  Academic 
Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 

A i — Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

B. — The  Diploma  Course. 

The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work  of  the 
future. 

The  Academic  Course  will  generally  require  two  years  for  completion, 
though  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a  successful  examination, 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving  either  a  Teachers'  Certificate  or 
a  Diploma,  according  to  the  course  followed. 

III.— THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  may  then  enter  the  Collegiate  Course — a  Post 
Graduate  Course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
or  to  the  Artist's  Diploma.    This  course  requires  two  years  for  completion. 

An  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  Further  in- 
formation at  the  Conservatory. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments:  the  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Normal,  the  Post-Graduate,  the  Public  School  Music 
Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  the  Opera  Depart- 
ment.    These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly  called  to 
the  importance  of  preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so  many  beginners  in 
Music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  foundations  laid  under  incom- 
petent instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  Kinder- 
garten and  a  Chorus  Class  for  young  children. 

I.— INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Piako  Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study  a  sufficient 
number*  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  principal  musical  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day- 
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OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Grade*   I,  2,  3.     Instruction  books   are   chosen   according  to    the  individual 

requirements  of  each  student. 

Studies:     Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn  and  Behrens. 

Sonatinas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Reineeke, 
and  others. 

Grade  4,  5.     Exercises:     Biehl. 

Etudes:    Krause,  Behrens,  Czerny  and  Heller.  Little  Preludes  by  Bach. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Grieg-,  Gade,  Kami,  MacDowell  and  others. 

Grades  6,  7,  8.     Exercises:     Handrock. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Kul- 
lak, Octave  Studies,  Two  and  three  part  Inventions,  and  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:     Mozart  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven. 

Concertos:     Mozart,   Field. 

Pieces:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Kaun,   MacDowell,  and   others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 
Teacher's  Certificate   Course. 

Grades    1,    2.       Exercises:      Czerny.       Studies:      Czerny,    Jensen,    Henselt, 
Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven. 
Pieces:     Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moskowski. 
Concertos:     Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  others. 
Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice  recitals. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:     Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Studes:  Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach  Prel- 
udes and  Fugues. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:     Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy. 

Concertos:     Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  others. 

Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 

B.  Vtolix  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  methods.  The  students  are 
taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements 
and  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and 
diligence. 
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The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  iron)  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much  arduous 
effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for  orchestra 
practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violoncello. 

OUTLINE  OF  VIOLIN  COURSE. 

Grades    1,   2,   -2.     Methods   and   Etude,:      Wiehtl,   Sevcik,   Hies,   Wohlfahrt, 
and   Mazas. 

Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 

Grades  4,  5.     Technics  and    Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kruetzer  and 

Eiorillo. 

Sonatas  and  Concertos  by   Handel,  Yiotti,  Rode,  and  others. 
Grades  (5,  7,  S.    Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  Rovelli. 

Sonatas:      Beethoven    and    others. 

Concertos:     Mendelssohn,  Mozart,   Bach,  and  others. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 
Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices:     Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos:     Bruch,   Spohr,   Yieuxtemps,   Wieniawski. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski    (I/ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 

Sauret. 

Sonatos:    Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
miscellaneous   compositions   of  the   more   difficult   grades. 

C.    Wind    Instruments     This   section   includes   the   so-called  wood   instru- 
ments— the    Flute,   the   Piccolo,   the   Clarinet,   the 

Oboe  and  the  Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — the  Cornet,  the  Trom- 
bone, the  Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and  Tenor  Horns.  Instructors 
have  been  chosen  for  this  section,  so  important  in  a  University,  who  are 
specialists  in  preparing  students  for  band  and  orchestra  work.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  splendid  Brass  Band  and  Orchestra,  in  which  students  have 
opportunity  for  training  and  experience. 

II.— VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The   instructors   in   this   department  have  been   chosen  principally   for    I 
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their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.     Correct  breath- 
ing-, proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian  is 
highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  language  instructors 
of  the   University  are  available. 

OUTLINE  OF   VOCAL  COURSE. 

Grade*  1,  2,  3.     Systematic  course  of  breathing,  Voice  placement,  Tone  pro- 
duction.    Mathilda  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  and  others. 
Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Grades  4,  5,  6.  Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Concone, 
Lcutken,  Vaceia,  and  others. 

Grades   7,  8.     Solfeggio    (continued).     Lamperti  Studies  in  Bravura. 

Songs:     Schubert,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Fran/,  and  others;  Arias  from  the 

oratorios  of   Handel,   Haydn,   Mendelssohn   and  others. 

ACADEMIC   COURSE. 
Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     French,   Italian,  German   and   English   songs. 
Arias  of  medium  difficulty   from  Oratorios  and  Operas. 

Diploma    Course. 

Grades  1,  2.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Wolfe,  Loewe  and 
Brahms. 

Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

III.— THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as  Ele- 
mentary Theory,  Harmon}-,  Modulation,  Counter-point,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
and  Free  Composition,  according  to  the  modern  principles  laid  down  by 
Bernhard    Ziehn. 

IV.— THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Normal   Course   for  Piano,   Violin    and   Vocal   Teachers. 
Students  taking  the  Normal  Course  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Nor- 
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inal  Department  for  two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor. 
Lectures  touching  on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  are  given 
in   connection  with  this  course. 

A I  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral  ex- 
amination, and  also  bring  pupils  of  their  private  class  to  demonstrate  their 
ability   as  a   teacher. 

Only  advanced  students  may  enter  this  course.  A  statement  will  be 
given  to  those  passing  creditable  examinations  in  this  department  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

V.— DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Lillian  Watts,  who  has  her  headquarters  at  Marquette  Conservatory,  and 
who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  her  specialty 
in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts  are  to  be  found  in  responsible, 
high-salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  States. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Super visors  and  Special  Teach- 
ers of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 

Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist  them 
to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined  by  the 
regular  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and  other  essentials 
of  good  singing. 

The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  control, 
position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing  voice,  the 
monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

2.  Theory — See  Elementary  Theory. 

3.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from  the 
primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  music,  applic- 
able to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton 
and   chorus   directing. 

1.  Sight  Singing — Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  uniting  of 
time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

5.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  maturing 
voice.     The  balance  and  blending  parts. 
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6.  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song  Ma- 
terial— A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

?'.  Graded  Song  Material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in  the 
text:  books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation,  phrasing 
and  expression. 

S.     Musical  Appreciation. 

9.     Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 
10.     History  of  Music. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

VI.— POST-GRADUATE  DEPRATMENT. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diplomas  will  be 
eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.B.)  or  the  Artist's  Diploma.  This  course  ordinari- 
ly requires  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  both  in 
the  student's  specialty  and  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  vocal  department. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice  during 
the  last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must  give  one  in- 
dividual public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  compositions,  one 
vocal,  the  other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in  Theoretical  studies 
is  required.    This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  Degree. 

VII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 

The  Art  of  Expression. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students,  Special  and  Regular.  It  must 
be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important  to  students 
in  the  Vocal  Department.  Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Expression  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in  singing.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  devote  themselves  to  public 
concert  singing.     On  the  other  hand,  even  in  private  life,  a  cultured  voice 
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is  a  most  valuable  asset   to  all  cultivated   people.     A  musical  voice  is  val- 
uable to  every  one,  whatever  position  in  life  he  may  hold. 

Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  Art  of  Ex- 
pression, Elocution,  Oratory  and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has  added 
her  own  Department  of  Music,  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these  branches 
must  be  increased  to  effect  even  greater  results. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  student  is 
selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given  a  method, 
not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct  use  of  his  own 
creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the  development  of  individ- 
uality. 

VIII.— OPERA  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School  produces  at  least  two  com- 
plete operas  every  year  at  one  of  the  leading  theatres  of  the  city,  with 
full  orchestra  and  complete  scenic  effect.  The  chorus  and  principals  are 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
orchestra  is  from  the  University  Orchestra.  In  the  last  three  seasons  the 
school  has  produced  the  operas,  "Martha,"  "The  Mikado,"  "II  Trovatore," 
"The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  "Fra  Diavalo,"  "Bohemian  Girl,"  "Chimes  of 
Normandy"  and  "Prisoners  of  Penzance,"  with  most  gratifying  results. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History   of  Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general  his- 
tory is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An  outline  of 
the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age  will 
be  presented  in  clear,  concise  lectures  of  forty  minutes  duration.  The 
study  of  the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for  all  Regular  students  aim- 
ing at  a  diploma  or  certificate.  For  them  the  fee  is  nominal.  Outsiders 
may  enter  the  class  at  a  slightly  higher  tuition. 

General  Musical  Theory. 

The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given  in  lecture 
form,  and  Mill  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties  of  Tones,  Time- 
Values,  the  Modes,  Signatures,  Musical  Terms,  Intervals,  Triads,  and  Sev- 
enthchords,  the  different  forms  and  plurisignificance  of  the  latter — the  Or- 
chestra. All  students  possessing  a  grammar  school  education  will  be  eligi- 
ble.    This  study  is  also  obligatory  in  all  regular  courses. 
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Study  of  Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal  depart- 
ment, a  lecture  course  in  versification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as  it 
teaches  an  essential   part  in  the  study  of  song,  its  word  structure. 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 

The  music,  employed  in  these  classes  consist  of  arrangements  of  the 
most  important  orchestral  works,  and,  besides  offering  valuable  reading 
practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such  musical  litera- 
ture as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 

These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness  is 
apparent  without  further  explanation.  Students  in  the  vocal  course  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 
Instrumental   students   who   have   acquired   greater   proficiency   will   be 
given   the   opportunity   of   studying   the   highly   important   compositions   of 
Chamber  Music  Literature. 

Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 
Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band,  Orches- 
tra  or  Mandolin  Club.     These  musical   organizations   have  attained  a  high 
standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious  students  to  perfect 
themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Student  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals,  which 
will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year.  These  recitals 
tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  performances.  Ability  to  per- 
form in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an  essential  asset  to  the  profes- 
sional musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 
During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be  given 
to    which    Conservatory    students    will    have    free   admission,   except    to    the 
artist-.*  series.     These  concerts  are  of  high  educational  value. 

Opportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 
Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity   for  hearing  good  music 
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than  any  city  of*  its  size  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  local  organizations, 
which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works  of  the  masters, 
practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  appearing 
in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  these   opportunities. 

CREDITS. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering  the 
Conservatory. 

Statements. 
Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request  a  State- 
ment as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground  covered 
during  this  time. 

Private  Examinations. 
Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by  one  of 
the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent  and  ability 
to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50,  which  sum  will  be 
credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of  his  entering  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Piano  Practice. 
Practice  Pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the  con- 
venience of  students. 

Rooming  and  Boarding. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted  in  find- 
ing room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  reasonable  rates. 
As  the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students  at  heart,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

I. — Instrumental  Department. 

A.  Piano — Piano  Playing — Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General  Mu- 
sical Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music.  Candi- 
dates must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including  a  Son- 
ata and  a  Concerted  number. 

B.  Violin  and  other  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 
General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 

Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Orchestral  practice;  History  of  Music. 

II. — Vocal  Department. 
Grade  and  Academic  Courses,  General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two 
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years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Ensemble  singing. 
Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five   compositions,  including 
an  Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  Opera. 

III. — Theoretical  Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual  instruc- 
tion;  History  of  Music;  considerable  proficiency  in  piano  playing. 

A  Certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful  exam- 
ination in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate  must  also 
present  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two  compositions, 
one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must  contain  fugal  or 
other  contrapuntal  devices.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  either  one  of 
both  of  these  compositions  will  be  given  public  performance. 

IV. — Public  School  Music  Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral  ex- 
amination. 

V. — The  Normal  Department. 

The  same  requirements  as  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Course,  with 
the  addition  of  two  years'  course  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Teachers' 
classes.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a 
Teachers'  Certificate. 

Note — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  students'  specialty — in  the  vocal 
or  Instrumental  Departments — must  be  spent  with  one  of  the  head  teachers 
of  the  respective  departments. 

Numbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted  in  the 
Final  examinations. 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 

VI. — Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 
Courses. 

There  are  two  courses  in  this  department — The  Certificate  and.  the 
Diploma  course.  The  former  comprises  three  years;  the  latter  two  addi- 
tional years. 

After  the  completion  of  the  three  year  course,  a  teacher's  certificate  in 
the  Art  of  Expression  or  Elocution  will  be  given;  after  the  completion  of 
the  five  year  course,  a  diploma  in  Dramatic  Art,  after  satisfactory  exam- 
inations. There  is  also  a  special  course  in  Public  Speaking  for  business 
and  professional  men. 

First   Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  training  of  the  body; 
training  of  the  voice;  development  of  delivery. 
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Second   Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.  Problems  in  reading,  speaking  and 
inter])  rotation. 

Fourth   Year — Imagination,  concentration  and  sympathy. 

Fifth  Year — Philosophy  of  expression.  Dramatic  Problems;  (1)  Dramatic 
Rehearsal;  (2)  Stage  business;  (3)  Characterization:  Histrionic  Ex- 
pression:    Burlesque,  Farce,  Comedy,  Drama,  Tragedy. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diploma  in  Dramat- 
ic Art,  are  eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  course.  This  course  requires 
two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  and  consists  of: 

First    Year — Relationship   of  Mind,  Voice  and   Body. 

Second   Year — Art  Lectures. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks.  The 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Payments  are  to 
made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  223-225  Tenth  Street. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1917-1918  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.     Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made  good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher.     Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or  other 
causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
physician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons  will  be  made  up 
at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  class 
lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
rear. 
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Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students  may 
do  so,  when  this  is  possihle.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
with  the  Dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services  at 
any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  Management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  composi- 
tions studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Management. 

The  Management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any  time 
for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Culpability  on 
the  part  of  the  student  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition  fee. 
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FOREWORD. 

The  Marquette  University  School  of  Pharmacy  presents  its  announce- 
ment for  the  school  year  1917-1918,  for  the  consideration  of  its  students, 
present  and  future,  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  professions. 

This  school  offers  to  young  men  and  young  women  the  technical  training 
necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  Pharmacy.  The  demand  for  young 
men  of  good  character  who  have  or  will  develop  business  ability  and  who 
posses  adequate  pharmaceutical  training,  always  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
prospective  pharmacist  reasonably  may  expect  to  obtain  much  practical  ex- 
perience in  a  drug  store,  but  his  scientific  training  and  technical  skill  is 
best  acquired  in  a  recognized  school  of  Pharmacy.  Here  he  is  grounded  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  of  Pharmacy  and  given  opportunity  to  acquire 
training  in  identifying,  preparing,  and  testing  drugs  and  medicines. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  develop  safe,  honest  and  practical  pharm- 
acists and  chemists  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  this  important  work. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  to  a  new  building  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  was  enabled  to  enlarge  its  laboratories  and  improve  its 
equipment.  The  Pharmacy  students,  however,  still  continue  in  charge  of  the 
drug  work  in  connection  with  the  Free  Medical  Dispensary.  During  the 
last  year  a  new  dispensing  laboratory  has  been  added. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  advanced  standing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  this  School  the  candidate  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  each  branch  of  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  attended 
this  School  during  the  last  or  Senior  year. 
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OUTLINE  OF  TWO  YEAR  COURSE. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.G.  It  is 
outlined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Committee  representing  the  Boards  and  Schools 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  subject  have  been  increased. 

This  course  is  laid  out  in  three  main  branches:  Materia  Medica,  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy,  which  require  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours, 
Chemistry  being  somewhat  predominant.  Each  of  the  three  main  branches 
is  again  divided  into  sub-branches. 

It  is  recognized  at  Marquette  that  the  three  fundamental  sciences  upon 
which  Pharmacy  is  based  are  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Botany  and  that  each 
must  be  thoroughly  comprehended.  The  studies  found  enumerated  under 
the  Main  Branches — Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry — are  all 
closely  related  to  these  fundamental  sciences. 

Junior  Year. 
Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative   Chemistry 4  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Physics 2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica.. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological    Pharmacognosy 3  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology 2  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology 2  hours  lecture  and   demonstration. 

Pharmacognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Posology 1  hour  lecture  or  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy    2  hours  laboratory. 

Commercial  Pharmacy 1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic    1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin    1  hour  lecture. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  additional 
laboratory  instructions. 

Total  for  Junior  Year  1152  hours. 
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Senior  Year. 

1/  nil   Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Organic  Chemistry    3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry   2  hours  laboratory    (First   Semester). 

Toxicological  Analysis  2  hours  laboratory   (2nd  Semester). 

Manufacturing  Chemistry    2  hours  laboratory. 

Drug  Assay 2  hours  laboratory. 

Quantitative  Chemistry   2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

Iain  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Hostological  Pharmacognosy 3  hours  laboratory. 

General  Pharmacognosy   2  hours  lecture. 

Pharmacodynamics 1  hour  lecture. 

Toxicology 1  hour  lecture  and  laboratory. 

lain  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy    2  hours  laboratory. 

Dispensing  Pharmacy    2  hours  laboratory. 

Professional  Ethics    15  lectures  per  term. 

Pharmaceutical    Jurisprudence.  ..  15  lectures  per  term.  ■ 
Commercial  Pharmacy 1  hour  lecture. 

Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  to  additional 
boratory  practice. 

Total  for  Senior  Year  1182  hours. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.— The  general  principles  underlying  the  b< 
of  Chemistry  are  studied.  The  elements  and  tluir  compounds  are  consi. 
in  detail. 

Pharmaceutical   Inorganic  Chemistry.— The   inorganic  chemic 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Chemistry.— This  laboratory  course  is 
on  in  connection  with  the  two  preceeding  lecture  courses.    The  tests  f< 
most  important  metals  and  acids  are  studied  and  the  separation  oi 
substances  is  practically  worked  out. 

Manufacturing  Inorganic  Chemistry.— A  practical  laboratory  con 
in    the    manufacture    of   inorganic    substances    that    can    be    advantage*!  i 
made  in  a  drug  store. 

Physics -This  course  seeks  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  then 
important' physical  laws   and  phenomena.     Subjects  closely   related  to  b 
pharmacist,  such  as  heat  and  hydrostatics  are  taken  up  in  detail. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Organic  Chemistry.-TIus  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  general  j 
eiples  of  this  fundamental  branch  of  chemical  science.     The  lectures,  a> 
Gke  case  of  the  Junior  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  are  earned  on  ■ 
junction  with  laboratory  courses. 

Pharmaceutical  Organic  Chemistry,-^  carbon  compounds  inch. 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  studied.  The  detection  of  adulterants  and  imp 
lies  in  each  substance  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Qualitative   CHEMiSTRY.-The   chemicals   of   the   Pharmacopoeia,  tt 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  examined  in  the  laboratory.     Methods  of  I 
for  adulterants  and  impurities  are  taught.     The  students  learn  the  varW 
tests  for  identification  of  the  various  chemicals. 

manufacturing  Organic  CiiEMisTRY.-The  production  of  organ* 
stances  is  performed  in  laboratory  exercises,  principal  consideration  b 
given  to  the  organic  substances  that  can  be  manufactured  in  a  drug 
to  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist. 

Drug  Assay.-A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  employed 
assav  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.    Practical  laboratory  |« 
in  the  assay  of  drugs  is  given  each  student.     Compounds  such  as  are 
with  in  everv-day  experience  are  analyzed  by  the  student. 

Quantitative  CiiEMisTRY.-The  fundamental  principles  of  graving 
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md  volumetric  analysis  are  considered  in  lecture  and  are  practically  worked 
mt  in  the  laboratory*.  The  actual  amount  by  weight  and  volume  of  each 
lenient  in  the  compounds  given  is  ascertained  by  the  student. 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
rUNIOR  YEAR. 

Botaxy. — The  first  semester  is  given  over  to  lectures  on  the  morphology 
md  physiology  of  plants.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  terms  used  by 
he  ninth  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  describing  the  external  appear- 
mce  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  etc. 

In  the  second  semester,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  collection,  prepara- 
ion,  and  commerce  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nicro-scopic  structure  of  plants,  beginning  with  the  cell  and  its  contents,  and 
hen  taking  up  the  special  forms  and  kinds  of  cells!  This  course  is  a  train- 
ng  for  the  work  of  the  Senior  year  in  this  subject. 

Bacteriology. — The  biology  of  bacterial  life  is  studied  together  with  a 
tudv  of  enzymes.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and  cul- 
UTes.  Examinations  of  the  important  bacteria  are  made  with  the  compound 
nicroscope.  The  subjects  immunity,  susceptibility,  asepsis  and  anti-sepsis 
.re  important  parts  of  the  course. 

Physiology. — The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  studied  in  detail. 
This  is  preceded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of 
ome  of  the  lower  animals. 

Pharmacognosy. — The  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  are  studied  with 
•egard  to  their  names,  habitat,  botanical  or  zoological  origin,  and  pharma- 
'opoeial  definition. 

Posology. — This  comprises  a  study  of  the  doses  of  medicines  and  drugs. 
SENIOR  YEAR. 

Botaxy.— In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  natural  classifi- 
ation  of  plants  and  animal  families,  to  aid  in  a  knowledge  of  the  large 
lumber  of  unofficial,  yet  widely  used,  drugs. 

The  second  semester  is  given  over  to  the  identification  of  the  official 
inimal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  foods  and  drugs.  The  new  edition  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia will  contain  a  description  of  each  drug,  whole  and  powdered,  as  it 
appears  under  the  microscope,  and  this  will  be  used  as  a  guide.  Special 
ittention  will  also  be  given  to  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods  and 
>piees. 

General  Pharmacognosy. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
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of  the  Junior  year.     The  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  will  be  studied  with 
regard  to  their  adulterations,  tests,  constituents,  preparations,  properties, 

and  uses. 

Pharmacodynamics. — Each  official  drug  is  studied  with  regard  to  its  I 
medical  action  upon  the  body. 

Toxicology.— The  different  poisons  are  studied  with  regard  to  their 
physical  effects,  antidotes  and  recognition. 

PHARMACY. 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. — An  exposition  of  principles  upon  which  pharma- 
ceutical  operations  are  based  is  given  in  this  course.  The  important  opera- 
tions are  considered  in  detail.  This  course  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
the  laboratory  course  in  Practice  in  Pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. — Experiments  in  such  important  pharmaceuti- 
cal operations  as  distillation,  sublimation,  filtration,  classification,  decolora- 
tion are  carried  on. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — Preparations  such  as  waters,  decoctions, 
fusions  and  syrups  are  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  by  the  student. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — During  the  first  semester,  advertising  in  all 
its  applications  to  the  retail  store  will  be  considered. 

During  the  second  semester  the  important  elements  of  commercial  and 
business  law  will  be  studied;  such  as  contracts,  banking,  agency,  partner- 
ship, and  property. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic — Instruction  and  practice  in  the  solution 
of  the  e very-day  mathematical  problems  of  Pharmacy.  These  problems 
include  weights  and  measures,  specific  gravity,  doses,  proportion,  percentage, 
dilution  and  fortification  and  other  examples  in  the  computation  and  adjust- 
ment of  strength  of  drugs  and  preparations. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin. — The  student  is  taught  to  read  prescriptions 
with  ease  and  intelligence.  Abbreviation  of  Latin  words  as  used  in  pre- 
scriptions is  studied.  The  student  is  required  to  learn  such  essentials  of 
Latin  grammar  as  are  necessary  and  practical. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. — A  continuation  of  the  Junior  course  in  Theory; 
of  Pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. — The  course  of  the  Junior  year  is  continued 
and  the  processes,  operations  and  apparatus  used  in  Pharmacy  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory. 

Manufacturing    Pharmacy. — In   conjunction   with   a   detailed   lecture 
- 
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course  students  are  given  practical  work  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
important  galenical  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeoia. 

Dispensing  Pharmacy. — A  laboratory  course  teaching  the  extemporan- 
eous preparation  of  prescriptions  as  done  behind  the  prescription  case. 
Students  who  prove  themselves  proficient  are  given  the  opportunity  under 
competent  supervision  of  compounding  for  the  patients  in  the  Drug  Room 
of  the  Medical  School  Free  Dispensary. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  consist 
of  a  discussion  of  practical  business  problems,  such  as  commencing  busi- 
ness, stock,  salesmanship,  manufacturing,  figuring  profits,  pharmaceutical 
ethics. 

The  second  semester  will  consist  of  lectures  and  slides  on  the  history 
of  Pharmacy. 

Business  Ethics. — A  lecture  course  relating  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  a 
pharmacist  in  his  relation  to  the  physician,  customer,  community  and  busi- 
ness friends. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. — A  lecture  course  in  the  relations  of 
the  law  to  Pharmacy.  Contracts,  commercial  paper,  banking,  agency,  part- 
nership and  the  statutory  relations  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  are  studied. 

Quiz  Course. — Every  student,  both  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  is 
given  four  hours  of  extra  quizzing  each  week.  These  examinations,  both 
written  and  oral,  cover  the  work  that  has  been  passed  over  in  the  lectures 
just  preceding. 

THREE   AND   FOUR  YEAR   COURSES. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  the  Three  Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  Four  Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  will  be  given.  These 
courses  are  fully  described  in  the  1913-1914  bulletin. 

Interested  persons  should  write  for  the  bulletin. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

Practice   of   Pharmacy Remington 

Chemistry Simon 

Toxicology Autenreith 

Bacteriology Abbott 

Materia  Medica Culberth 
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REFERENCE   BOOKS. 

Recommended,  but  not  required. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin Crothers  and  Bice 

Materia  Medica  Bethia 

Materia  Medica   Ruddiman 

Plant  Anatomy    Stevens 

Botany Rusby 

Urinalysis Saxe 

V^lumetTic  Analysis .  .Coblentz  and  Varasek 

Volumetric  Analysis Foulk 

Analytical  Chemistry Baskerville  and  Curtman 

Analytical  Chemistry Mutler 

Physiology Howell 

Pharmacopoeia. 

United  States  Dispensatory. 

National  Formulary. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 
See  chapter  on   Tuition  and  Fees. 

EQUIPMENT. 
See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

STUDENTS'  CONDUCT. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship.     * 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  that  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school 
property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  Faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees 
of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves 
School  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be  re- 
turned or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they 
enter  School. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Pharmacy 
as  evinced  by  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects,  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  session  1916-1917  two  young  women  were  -enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 
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LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  as  to  fees,  course  of  instruction,  examination,  etc.,  made 
in  this  announcement,  relate  exclusively  to  the  year  ending  June  2,  1918, 
and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to  date  of  matriculation. 
The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  Faculty  as  conditions  may  seem  to  warrant. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  city  it  is  very  desirable  for  students  to  go  at 
once  to  the  College  office,  corner  of  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  where  upon 
application,  all  necessary  information  regarding  rooms,  board  and  matricu- 
lation, will  be  given. 

For   further  information  address: 

R.  G.   HAUKOHL,  Registrar. 

Ninth  and  Wells  Streets, 

Milwaukee. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Register     of     Students 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


Harland    E. 
Boerner,  Richard  H. 
Calvy,   George  M. 
(  harlier,  Joseph  G. 
('lute.   Richard  H. 
Crowley,  William  T. 
Cutler,   Wary  G. 
Doyle,  Irenaeus  J. 
Dubin,  William 
Duesterbeck,  Arnold 
Garrett.  George  W. 
Gilling,  Joseph  J. 
Griffith,  Joseph  J. 
Griffith,  Joseph  C. 
Hagerty,   H.   Patricia 
Haniill,  John  J. 
Hanley,    Cornelius   P. 
Higgins,  J.  Edward 
Hughes,  Charles  L. 
Jermain,  George  D. 
Kilian,  Alvin  D. 
Kirsten,  William  C. 


Aston,  Ernest  G. 
Bitter,    Reuben  H. 
Dehne,   Willard  C. 
Fetherstone,  John  P. 
Fisher,   Roy  L. 
Goucklei:,  Anthony  J. 
Geisert,.  Chester  E. 
Grau,   Cyril  K. 
Hanley,    Geo.   M. 
Langhoff,  Irvin  J. 
Jermain,   William  M. 
1/ Estrange,  Gerald  A. 
McGrath,  Harold  J. 


Herrmann,   Charles  J. 
Huepper,   Joseph  R. 
Klein,   Allen  M. 


Adamkiewicz,    Ladislaus,    M.D. 
Biever,    Clarence  N. 
Ebert,  Edwin  C,  M.D. 
Fleming,  William  J.,  M.D. 
Krueger,  Albert,  B.S. 
Mason,   Anthony  C. 
Ruzicka,  Anthony.  B.S. 


Freshman  Class 

Koelsch,  Joseph  P. 
Kretlow,   Frederic  A. 
Kuzma,  Joseph 
Lamm,   Vincent 
Long,  .1.  Clarence 
Manning,    Charles   E. 
Megua,   Salvatore 
.Murphy,    Joseph    B. 
Nelson,  Arthur  J. 
Purtell,  Edward  A. 
Rhineford,  Edward 
Rock,   Zeno  J. 
Russell,  Ralph  J. 
Schloemer,  Adolph 
Smith,  Lemuel  D. 
Taugher,  Cyril  J. 
Villaroman,  Hugo 
Wagner,   William  A. 
Waldeck,  Edward 
White,   Edward  F. 
White,   Mary 
Zlatnik,  Alfred  P. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Mandelker,  Adolph  S. 
Nystrum,  Raymond 
O'Malley,   Louis 
Perrigo,  Burton  R. 
Pugh,    George  J. 
Raymond,   Arthur  J. 
Reifenrath,   Isidore 
Reilly,  Leo  J. 
Reilly,    Pierce  J. 
Sorenson,   Edward  D. 
Stumpf,    Charles  J. 
Stauss,   John  R. 

Junior  Class. 

McCarthy,   Robt.   S. 
O'Connell,  Francis  T. 
Ormsby,  Joseph  A. 

Senior  Class. 

Schoofs,    Orlando,   M.D. 
Skowronski,    Constantine 
Stamm,   Leander  P.,  M.D. 
Thysell,  Frederick  A.,  M.D. 
Vormann,  Joseph  A. 
Whalen,   George.  M.D. 
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Barta,   Edward  P.,    M.D. 
Bast,  Albert  \Y. 
Bourdo,  George  M. 
Bullen,    Grahame 
Edgar,   Milton  A. 
Peind,  Robert  P. 
Peuerherm,  Edward  G. 
Gram,    Lauritz   B. 
Hashek,   Joseph 
Henderson,  John  W. 
Hoffman,  Wilmer   W. 
Hughes,   Phelim  J. 
Jermain,  Miss  Theresa 
Larsen,    Lewis   B. 
Lincoln,   Charles  L. 
McDonough,  William  P. 
Mountain,   Jos.   W.,    M.D. 
Mullen,   Emmett  R. 
Oesterrich,  Irvin  E. 


Specials. 

Olson,  Russell,   M.D. 
Paatsch,   Frederick  E. 
Paatsch,  Paul  C. 
Peppard,   Joseph   M. 
Powers,  W.  H. 
Quirk,    Francis    G. 
Reifenrath,   Daniel 
Rohde,  Arthur  C,  D.D.S. 
Rude,  Henry 
Sargent,  Henry,  M.D. 
Schmidt,  Norman  A. 
Stumpf,  William  K. 
Toelle,    Herbert   E. 
Uelman,  N.  E.,  D.D.S. 
Vassar,   Charles  B. 
Ward,   George 
Ward,  William 
Wesley,    Charles,   Jr. 
Wiltzius,    Raymond   J. 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Freshman  Class 


Akey,  Arthur  C. 
Anderson,   Edwin  B. 
Atcherson,  Walter 
Bolinske,   Edward  J. 
Baer,  James  R. 
Barry,   Arthur   C. 
Berndt,   Wm.  P.  E. 
Byrne,    Sheridan 
Buckley,  John  R. 
Bailey,   Harry  S. 
Bloom,  Leo  O. 
Bauman,  Oliver  H. 
Bleier,   Henry 
Boyle,   Francis   M. 
Bliefernicht,    Edw.   H. 
Bullard   ,Mrs.   M.   A. 
Bradley,    Walter  H. 
Braun,  Albert  J. 
Cain,  Calvert  B. 
Cameron,  Bryant  G. 
Cooper,   Russell   E. 
Connell,   Lawrence  P. 
Carey,   James 
Carey,   Arthur  P. 
Cooney,  J.  A. 
Carroll,   Lawrence  A. 
Clark,  Vilette  S. 
Docter,  Rudolph  A. 


Dunn,  George 

Davis.    Claude    P. 
Doyle.    Chas.    E. 
Durner,    Terry   L. 
Droegkamp,   Gilbert 
Evans,  Hugh  R. 
Edwards,   Oliver 
Evans,  R.  R. 
Emerson,    Warren    E. 
Erickson,  Rufus  O. 
Eusterman,   M.   F. 
Prohman,    R.    O. 
Fawcett     Arnold    M. 
Puerstenau,    K.    M. 
Parrell,    Harry   G. 
Plynn,   Herbert  C. 
Fink,   Jack   H. 
Forster,   Bruce 
Garling,  N.  C. 
Geary,   Vernard  M. 
Graton,    R.   B. 
Granofsky,    Samuel 
Goblirsch,   M.   J. 
Grassl,   J.  Walter 
Grassold,   R.  O. 
Gottschalk,  E. 
Gaasch,   Frank   C. 
Heffernan.  B.   A. 
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Henoeman,  C.  L. 
Heggy,   Glen  P. 
Houlehan,  J.  13. 

Howard,   Allen  M. 
Hein,   Elmer  M. 
Huppertz,  M.  G. 
Hall   Forrest 
Hodgin,   Harry   3. 
Hanger,  Chas.  H. 
Harte,  Roy  V. 
Hendrickson,    Oswald 
Ihlenfeld,    R. 
Ito,  Torachiki 
Jenkins,  Robert 
Johnston,  J.  M. 
Just,  Wm, 
Kelley,  N.  P. 
Kelly,  Walter  A. 
Kirwan,  C.  J. 
Kress,    Lorraine    E. 
Kinkema,   C. 
Koppell,    Louis 
Kropp,  John. 
Knittel,  Edw.  H. 
Klaeser,  R. 
Klink,  Raymond  0. 
Kapp,  H.  J. 
Komers,  L.  Chas. 
Krueger,  H.  C. 
Kern,  Wm.  A. 
Kinney,   Gordon 
Larson,   L.  F. 
Lyon,   E.   W. 
Leary,   L.  F. 
Lusk,   W.   E. 
Le  Count,   G.  A. 
Leidgen,    Chas.   O. 
Lipp,  Harry  E. 
Lando,  R.  G. 
Lentzner,  O.  H. 
Larson,  Fred.  B. 
Myra,   Bert 
Maas,  Myrtle  E. 
Moteletr  J.  P. 
Marsh,   O.   S. 
Miller,   Leslie  O. 
Moses,  A.  L. 
Maciosek,  John 
Murphy,  L.  J. 
Moore,  V.  W. 
Minette,  C.  H. 
Martin,  Edw. 
Miller,  Edw.   F. 


Meyer,    Clarence 
Monroe,   J.   A. 
Murphy,  J.  W. 
McDonald,    Wm.    L. 
McLane,  J.,  Jr. 
McLeod,  E.  J. 
McNally,  U.  J. 
McCaul,  S.  C. 
McFarlane,  J.  R. 
McCormick,  R. 
McPherson,  Alex. 
McKillip,  F.  A. 
Nelson,  Wallace 
Nestingen,  O.  T. 
Noetzel,  A.  J. 
O'Brien,  L.  J. 
O'Connell,   J.  H. 
O'Connor,   G.  F. 
O'Donnell,  J. 
Pinter,  E.  J. 
•        Pavlik,  F.  J. 
Peetz,  A.  J. 
Pflum,  A.  S. 
Pflum,  R.  J. 
Pflum,  Edw.  A. 
Probst,   Alfred 
Phelan,   R.   P. 
Pederson,  P.  0. 
Peck,  H.  F. 
Quam,   Sidney 
Radtke,  H.  F. 
Rupert,  R.  C. 
Riedel,  A.  M. 
Rumsey,    C.  R. 
Russell,  A.  E. 
Rosenberg,   S. 
Ray,   Wm.  J. 
Striegel,  Mrs.  C. 
Striegel,   R. 
Sherman,   S. 
Sterz,  Percey 
Schleuter,  M. 
Schilling,  L.  F. 
Schmutzler,  G. 
Seidelman,  W.  L. 
Seng,  W.  L. 
Segers,  E.  C. 
Sandner,  A.  C. 
Schuette,  E. 
Strueber,    E.   F. 
Schlei,  K.  A. 
Scherer,  R.  F. 
Sargent,   M. 
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Sebora,  E.  L. 

Spanclico,  G.  A. 
Sloan,   E.   P. 
Schlossman,   H.   R. 
Schleiss,  W.  J. 
Siegman,    S. 
Saubert,  P.  L. 
The  wait,    M.   L. 
Toutant,  Wm. 
Townsend,  W. 

Bancroft,  V.  G. 
Bauman.  Chas.  J. 
Bibby,  Howard 
Brown,   Glenn  A. 
Bullis,  Rexford  L. 
Burbey,   Prosper  H. 
Calkins,  Earle  D. 
Carrigan,  Gall  F. 
Charlebois,    Ernest 
Clark,   Irving  A. 
Clark,  Vilette  S. 
Cohn,  Joe 
Collins,  Clarence 
CHinningham,  Hayes  F. 
Connell,    Max 
Delmore,  Albert  V. 
Derapsey,  Raymond 
Donovan,  Sylvester  A. 
Downey,   Gregory  J. 
Doyle,  Earl,  B.S. 
Draper,  Ralph  W. 
Dwyer,  Eugene 
Fay,   John 
Fitzgerald,   E.  V. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  L. 
Fladeland,   Robt. 
Gearen,  Walter  D. 
Goral,   Alexis  L. 
Grebel,   Emerson  R. 
Habermann,  V.  E. 
Hahn,  Henry 
Hamm,  Ray  W. 
Helmbrecht,  V.  W. 
Holland,  John  C. 
Horshak,    Rudolf 
Ising,  Byron 
Jacobsen,  Thos.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Harry  L. 
Jennings,  David  M. 
Kaminski,   Alphonse   A. 
Kirsch,  Raymond  P. 
Kleinschmidt,   W.  H 


Tierney,  E.  F. 
Toennessen,   A.   H. 
Voelker,    E.    C. 
Wilson,   F.   C. 
Wiesler,   P.   R. 
Williams,    Elmer 
Westcott,   C.   0. 
Watt,   J.   E. 
Wyrobeck,  E.  D. 


Junior  Class. 


Klemish,   T.  W. 
Kolb,  Conrad 
Krumholz,  Francis  C. 
Kulnick,  Victor 
Landing,   Harold  M. 
Lane,  Geo. 
Larson,  Emil  W. 
Lehman,  R.  H. 
Mah on ey,  Edward 
Maney,   John   L. 
Marek,  E.  J. 
Marshall,  Harry  J. 
Marth,  Carl 
Martin,   Albert 
Mason,  Robt.  A. 
Maurer,  Carl 
McGill,  W.  A. 
Meagher,   Frank 
Miller,  E.  A. 
Mueller,  Paul 
Mulcahy,  F.  W. 
Munson,  Bernard 
Mutchler,  R.  E. 
Nelson,  Dwight  G. 
Nemetz,    Matt.   A. 
Norman,  Fred  E. 
Nystrum,  Chester 
Ogilvie,   Wm.   E. 
Ouellette,  Ben.  J. 
Owen,  Wm.  R. 
Park,   Clyde  H.  L. 
Peterson,   Leo.   L. 
Pett,  Leo.  G. 
Plautz,   Arthur   C. 
Quackenbush,    Bennett 
Reinnoldt,    C.   A. 
Roth,  Leo.  J. 
Satterlund,   Paul 
Schade,   Robt. 
Schief,  A.  W. 
Schnetz,  Percy 
Schulte,  Theo. 
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Seeley,  Clyde 
Segerson,    P.   W. 
Shea,  Raphael 
Springborn,   0.  H. 
Steinhaus,  E. 
Stoever,  John 
Taylor,   Glenn 
Thompson,   Bernard 
Thornquist,   J. 
Van  Alstine,   C,  Ph.G. 
Van   Roy,   P.   A. 


Amhelang,    Lyle    P. 
Barzak,    Francis 
Berger,   E.  L. 
Brooks,  Robt. 
Borthwick,  Ernest 
Butler,   Albert  J. 
Chamberlain,  E.  W. 
■Chesley,  Merton 
Cole,   Otto  J. 
Cunningham,  G. 
Crosby,  Harvey 
Cubela.  Lawrence 
Dempsey,   Raymond 
Be  Munck,  Dennis 
Devine,  James 
Donovan,  Stephen 
Dontie,   Anthony 
Droegkamp,   John   A. 
Eichte,  Melvin  R. 
Elfert,  Earl  C. 
Etteldorf,   Henry   J. 
Evans,.  John  T. 
Field,  Floyd  F. 
Flannery,   Harry   H. 
Flatley,  Leo 
Gary,   Norman  G. 
Geary,  Neil 
Gebhardt,  Earl  G. 
Goeltz,  Elmore  W. 
Goodsett,  David  M. 
Gotsche,    Elmer   F. 
Grady,  Edwin  P. 
Harrington,   Wade 
Hauser,   Walter  C. 


Wagner,  ('.   L. 
Wagner,  (i.    \. 
Warczak,   Bernard 
Washburn,   L.  E. 
Watrous,  Edgar 
Weideman,  S.  H. 
Wheeler,  F.    M. 
Wiener,   Alex    R. 
Wittke,  R,  C. 
Wprnson,   Walter  A.,  B.S. 

Senior  Class. 

Kostlevy,  Fred 
Kurth,  Sidney 
Lanzer,  Eaul  E. 
Lando,   Harry   E. 
Leichtnam,    Vivienne 
Lewis,   Harry   D. 
Lohneis,   C.  P. 
Loinx,  Robert  W. 
Martin,    Gustave    L. 
Moen,   Myron  H. 
Monroe,  Walter 
Olson,    John   E. 
Parks,   Leon*  L. 
Parrott,    Earl  C. 
Pawinski,    Eugene 
Rahn,  Harry  G. 
Ruchti,    Clarence   M. 
Russell,   Donald   L. 
Schefelker,  H.  A. 
Schlei,  Wm.   G. 
Schmidt,   Alvin   G. 
Skovvlund,   Thos.   A. 
Slattery,  John  J. 
Speaker,  Geo.  B. 
Stevens,  Earl  E. 
Sutherland,   Avery 
Te  Selle,  Lawrence 
Timmermier,  John   G. 
Ward,  Alvin  B. 
Wiebrecht,  Alvin 
Wheeler,  Roy  E. 
AVolters,   John   M. 
Young,  John  H. 
Younglove,   F.   H. 
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THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF 
ECONOMICS. 


Alliens,    Edwin   C. 
Albert,  Abel 
Allendorfer,    Charles 
Altpeter,  George 
Arnold,   H.   W. 
Bach.   Philip  M. 
Baeseman,  R.  W. 
Bamberger,    George 
Bartholet,   Leo 
Behan,  Peter  A. 
Behan,   Martin  J. 
Bergman,  Roy  H. 
Bittner,  John  A. 
Block,   Esther 
Boeckler,  Matthias  W. 
Boemer,  Cyril  J. 
Bohler,   Nicholas 
Borham,  Harriet 
Brown,   Roger  L. 
Buckley,   Lyle 
Burton,   Robert  J. 
Canright,  O.  Wayne 
Carr,    Martin   F. 
Clarkson,  Wm.  B. 
Clauder,  P.  J. 
Cleary,    Ward  F. 
Collins.   Val. 
Coyle,   J.   Raphael 
Crowder,  Dan  W. 
Daehling,  Herman 
Dawson,    Walter 
Dors,  Edward 
Dudenhoefer,  Joseph 
Ebert,   Camillus 
Elmer,   C.  J. 
Fels,   Edward  W. 
Franken,    William   E. 
Gaulke,   B.   W. 
Gearhard,  Cyril  N. 
Geiger,   John   N. 
Giloth,  Arthur 
Goepel,  W.  L. 
Goes,   Fred 
Green,   John  N. 
Grimm,  B.  A. 
Grueninger,  A. 
Hamachek,    Victor 
Hamer,  E.  A. 
Hand,   Francis 
Hanus,   George  A. 


Harris,  C.  L. 
Heaps,   W.   B. 
Herrell,   Earl 
Hogan,   Clarence 
Holt,    F.    Maurice 
Horter,    Philip   M. 
Hormuth,  G.  Moliter 
Hurley,   Harry  J. 
Isaacson,   Marcus 
J  aster,  Clarence 
John,  Walter 
Johnson,   Eva 
Kamper,   Hilda 
Kappes,  G.  W. 
Kath,  August  W. 
Kaudy,   Eugene 
Kelly,  Mary  P. 
Kenivan,  Edwin  J. 
Kirchman,  Ernst  H. 
Kirk,  William  F. 
Klau,  Richard,  Jr. 
Koch,   Hugo 
Kohler,   Albert   P. 
Kornitz,   Ewald  E. 
Kuehlhorn,   Bernard  F,. 
Kuehlhorn,   Oscar  I. 
Kuhn,   Wilfred 
Kunkel,  Walter 
Kuskowski,  Frank 
Landwehr,  H.  W. 
Leistekow,   Markwell 
Leonard,  Joseph 
Lerner,   Clarence  F. 
Linke,  F.  T. 
Luck,  Erwin  A. 
Lyons,  Frank 
Martin,   L.    Allen 
Meitner,   George  D. 
Monroe,   J.  F. 
Mortimer,   H.   B. 
Moser,   Joseph    C. 
Moths,   Linton  W. 
Mulberry,    Harry  M. 
Neumann,  Hildegarde 
Neustetter,   Myron 
Nequitte,  Cyfil  J. 
Obermaier,  Otto  L. 
Pearson,  J.  W. 
Porth,   Monroe 
Reilly,   Harold   E. 
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Quaden,   S.  R. 
Radue,  Wm.  L. 
Reuter,  Gerhard 
Rhode,  Dr.   A.  C. 
Ryan,  Edward  W. 
Ryan,  William  J. 
Salentine,  A.  J. 
Scheckler,   Guy 
Schmidt,  Alfred  C. 
Schmidt,   T.  R, 
Schmitt,   Max  J. 
Schmitz,   George  J. 
Seelig,  Louis 
Seideman,  Edward  C. 
Sevenich,  Roman  R. 
Sherman,   Miss   Monica  D. 
Shinners,  Ralph 
Slater,  H.  E. 
Smith,  Edna 
Sochurek,  Ed.  A. 


Soreng,    E.   M. 
Stanowsky.   .1.    10. 
Steinhafel,  John  E. 
Starke,   Orville 
Still  well,    H.    W. 
Stulson.    W.    G. 
Toelle,  Herbert  E. 
Tong,   Burton   T. 
Uelman    Dr.   Nicholas 
Vesey,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Waldron,    Asa    C. 
Waldron,  Merle  E. 
Ward,   Sadie   E. 
Wergin,  Fred 
Whitney,  Geo.  W. 
Wilson,  Edna  B. 
Yapp,   Nellie  A. 
Zimmer,  Oscar 
Zummach,   Harry  W. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING. 


Ahrens,  Arnold  F. 
Allen,  Don 
Ardern,  Eldred  Wm. 
Baez,  Raphael,  Jr. 
Bleck,  Albert  T. 
Bleck,   Henry  B. 
Bonness,   Jos.  D. 
Bohte,  Anton  J. 
Breslauer,  Daniel  F. 
Buckley,  D.  R. 
Carey,   Philip  E. 
Christensen,  J.  Tinus 
Connell,   Joseph  W. 
Danneker,   Michael  A. 
Dannemiller,   Julius,   Jr. 
Donohue,    George  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Edw.  W. 
Flynn,  Austin  M. 
Freund,   Clement  J. 
Genrich,  Walter  Wm. 
Hawley,  Ned 
Hayes,  Norbert  P. 
Hornbach,   Edward  J. 
Hurtgen,   Cecil  A. 
Johnson,    Harry   O. 
Kaye,   Harold  H. 
Keiding,   Andrew 
Krohne,  Arthur  D. 


Kohler,  Clifford  J. 
Kubasch,  Frank 
Lauerman,  Edward  A. 
Maercker,  Alex.  C. 
Maguire,  F.  A. 
Matchie,  Timothy  P. 
Maultra,  Arthur  B. 
Monroe,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Mosuch,   Wm.   Nicholas 
Murray,  George 
Mclntyre,    Charles   T. 
Neher,  Edmund 
Nelson,   Galey  F. 
Noon,  T.  Roderick 
Nugent,   George  P. 
O'Connor,   W.  J. 
Page,  Carl  J. 
Phillips,   Eugene  Wm. 
Pierick,  E.  T. 
Prebyl,    Clement  V. 
Regan,  Thomas  J. 
Schoen,   John 
Sebastiani,  Jos.   M. 
Stein,  Raymond 
Suhr,  Herbert  F. 
Taylor,   Phillip 
Tomek,  Arthur  O. 
Trimborn,   Conrad,  Jr. 
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Wegner,  Rexford  H. 
Whitnall,  G.  R. 


Wright.   Alfred  E. 
Zuege,  David  C. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 


Allen,  Dorothy  D. 
Bassman,  H. 
Bodine,  Earl  J. 
Boileau,  Ernest  R. 
Borham,  Harriet 
Butler,    Evelyn 
Canty,   Margaret 
Cernicky,  Ig.  A. 
Cleary,  E.  K. 
Corey,  James  L. 
Fank.  August,  Jr. 
Gill,  Lillian 
Goldbaeh,  Eugene  F. 
Goodsett,  Lawrence  M. 
Halbach,   Ottilia   M. 
Harmon,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Helfert,  Joseph  E. 
Hemrich,  William  R. 
Hudson,  Raymond  C. 
Knudson,   Norman  E. 
Kuhm,    Herbert  Wm. 
Leason,  Jesse  A. 


Lee,  Jeannie 
Loewi,  J.  Victor 
Murphy,  Josephine  F. 
Noll,  Marie 
Noyes,  Harvey  W. 
O'Connor,   Margaret 
Oleson,  Harvey  J. 
Prell,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Quinn.   Morgan  H. 
Reading,  Hubert  A. 
Redmond,   Wilfred  E. 
Rumbach.  Albert  T. 
Ryan,  Helen 
Steinkopf.    Alvin   J. 
Stuart,    Maude 
Suess,  John  E. 
Sygman,   Iman 
Walsh,  Katherine 
Welch,  Nellie  E. 
Wellhausen,   Ottilia 
Wiesner,  Emanuel  P. 
Younge,   Genevieve    Y. 


Andrews.    Dale 
Ausem,  Geo. 
Barth,  Edgar 
Baumblatt,   Leonard 
Beutler,   Floyd 
Bogdon,  Paul 
Byrne,  Vincent  H. 
Casey,   Francis  H. 
Clarke,  R.  Newmann 
Doyle,   Claude 
Donovan,    Sylvester 
Des  Forges,   Major 
Flandrena,    J.   E. 
Goodsitt.  Nathan 
Grode,   Raymond 
Gannon,  Gilbert 
Hansen,  Gordon 
Hansen,  Jens  P. 
Hofer,  George 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

DAY  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class 

Klein,  Allen 
Kitzki,   Martha 
Kane,   Gervase 
Larkworthy,   Lloyd 
Lindsay,  John  T. 
Leigh,   Irving   P. 
Lewis   Philip 
McNamara,  Wm.  E. 
Mooney,   Bernard 
Martineau,   Anthony 
Mullen,    Abraham 
Prudent,   Charles 
Plants,  Edward 
Schneider,  John  F. 
Schweers,   Malcolm  . 
Smith,  Lawrence 
Seigel,    Harry 
Schinz,  Walter 
Schoendorf,   F.   J. 
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Studnicka,  P. 
Sullivan.  Eugene 
Seidelman,  H.  M. 
Tidmarsh,  H.  .1. 


Brazeau,   Alonzo   A. 
Beyer,  0.  F. 

Baum,    Harold 
Davis,   Richard 
Dealy,    Leon 


Alldridge,  Wm.  J. 
Ahlgrinim,    Fred 
Clemens,   E.  C. 
Cohn,    S.    C. 
Clarke,    Giles 
Boyle,   Harold 
Frawley,   Russell 
Hass,   Geo.    E. 
Hebert,  Frank 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  B. 
Lenicheck,   E.   C. 
Murdock.  Rudolph 
Petrie.   Nelson 


Bowe,   Ed.  J. 
Darnieder,   F.  A. 

Gunnis,  Robt.  J. 
Hanson,   Chas.  A. 
Keller,    L.   Hugo 
Koelzer.  Elsmere  J. 
Krehla,   Frank  J. 
McNamara.   Vincent  F. 
Meyer,   Edward 
Mooney.  Geo.  L. 


Toughey,    Irving 
Wratten,  Chas. 
Wiener,  Louis 
Zindars,  B.   P. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Huiras,  Peter 
Johnson,   Wm.   O. 
Kelley,  .7.  W. 

Lucas.   Nicholas  F. 
Rodin,   Nicnals  H. 

Junior  Class. 

Puelicher,    A.    S. 
Pelkey,  Hebert  H. 
Ruzicka,  Frank 
Rosenheimer,   Win.   Irving 
Reuteman,    Lester 
Schmahl,  Wm. 
Sullivan,  0.  Bradley 
Scheidhauer,  E.  C. 
Werner,    Matthias   A. 
Forsythe,   Seneca 
Powell,   Percy  O. 
Krueger,    Ad. 

Senior  Class. 

Moran,  James  D. 
Murphy,   Harold  F. 
Perry,    Chas.    Stanley 
Perry,  Raymond  J. 
Plantz,  Earl  J. 
Schissler,   Robt.   C. 
Shaughnessy,  W.  F. 
Slensby,   Leo  Wm. 
Weiss,  Louis  L. 


This  list   contains  both  regular  and   special  students. 


Bardeen,   Frank 
Bundy,   R.    G. 
Carter.    Sylvester 
Curley,   Ed.   F. 
( 'hojnacki,   Leo  J. 
Estabrook,   Benj. 
Gauer,   Paul 
Gardien,   Geo.   P. 
Hall,  John  A. 


NIGHT  CLASSES. 
Freshman  Class 

Hilt,  John  J. 
Jacobs,   Earl  H. 
Jellison,  Leo  J. 
Kazmierczak,  L.  K. 
Laugh  1  in,   Thos. 
McWilliams,   Daniel 
Matthews,  Eugene 
Miller,  Benjamin 
Minwegen,    A.  K. 
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O'Donnell,  Chas.  i 
Previant,    Chas. 
Piatt,   J.  H. 
Randall,  Clarence 
Safranek,  Ida 
Schneider,  David 
Schroeder,  Henry 
Seher,  Walter 
Senti,   John 


Smith,  Osmore 

Stitt,  Philip 
Sfetsos,   George 
Torke,  Norton  A. 
Van  Loghem,  A.  P. 
Wiesler,  Earle  H. 
Slupecki,  Edw. 
Zedler,  B.  A. 


Albert,  John 
Armen,   Meghorni 
Arnold,    Susie 
Bard,    William    P. 
Barry,    Alma 
Berntsen,   Bernt   S. 
Brown,  Orley  Canfield 
Bullock,  Clarence 
Dougherty,  Glen  R. 
Driscoll,  Eugene 
Forrer,   Rudolph   L. 
Glanz,  Victor 
Goldsmith,  Raymond  A. 


Sophomore  Class. 

Hayes,  Melvin  J. 
Johnson,  Cecil  B. 
Krock,   Wm. 
Lynch,  Harold  H. 
Masiakowski,  John 
Novotney,   Erwin 
Polick,   Morris 
Reichard,    Albert   C. 
Rohn,    Chester   F. 
Schwann,   Gustave  E. 
Shannon,   Thos. 
Skolnik,   A.   L. 
Walker,    Lewis   Brigham 


Balaban,  Harry 
Ebert,   Arthur  L. 
Froede,  Fred 
Fromkin,  Morris 
Gaffney,  Hugh  H. 
Jongebloed,  Herman  J. 
Kamerling,    Garrett 
Klocksin,    Clarence 


Junior  Class. 

Rubin,    Charles 
Sattell,   Jacob 
Snapper,   Arthur 
Steinle,  Roland  J. 
Thompson,  Mortimer  J. 
Trimborn,  Werner  J. 
Thiel,  J.  A. 


Burke.   John   E. 
Ludwig,  Walter  H. 
Luick,   Ida  E. 
McMahon,  Omar 


Senior  Class. 

Regan,  John 


Thekan,  Chas.  A. 
'I  hieman,  Douglas  H. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 


Adamkiewicz,   Joseph   Julian 
Callahan,  Harry  Thomas 
Cannon,    Harold   James. 
Gardetto,    Dominic    John 
Goodsitt,  Alfred 
Gonella,  Joseph  Carl 
Guequierre,  Jacques  Pierre 
Halter,    Elgin 
Kearns,  Walter  Melody 
King,   Joseph   Martin 
Kersten,  Hugo 
McDermott,  Francis  Edward 


Murphy,   Francis 
Niland,  Paul  Joseph 
O'Hara,  John  James 
Reinke,    Christoph   Carl 
Silbar,   Sidney  Jonathan 
Scheller,    Albert   Andrew 
Scholz,    Herbert 
Sebastiani,    Stephen 
Stockinger,  Richard  Edward 
Wilkinson,   James   Francis 
Wolf,   Max 
Zurheide,   Harry  Otto 


Altenhofen,   Alton   Rheynold 
Bergwall,  Robert 
Callan,  Patrick  Lawrence 
Craite,   Edgar  Joseph 
Dalton,  Ray  Julian 
DeMoully,    Oliver    Martin 


Sophomore  Class. 


Fritsche,  William  Henry 
Gramling,  Elmer  Henry 
Mauel,   Nicholas 
Selle,   Fred   Severin 
Taugher,   Victor  Joseph 
Weber,  Frank  T. 


Junior  Class. 


Brunkhorst,  Robert  Omro 
Devine,   Herbert  Augustine 
Hansen,  Roy  Theodore 
Hemmingsen,    T.    Charles 


Ladewig,    Harry   Clinton 
Merten,  Alfred  N.  E. 
Stiennon,    Oscar  Aloysius 
Vachitinsky,  Samuel 


Senior  Class. 


Doekry,   Lyman  Edwin 
Gillis,  John  Daniel 
Heiden,   Harry  Hartway 
Hoffman,   Leo   Aloysius 
Howard,   Timothy  John 
Koch,    Benno   Florence 


Maercklein,   Otis   William 
Martin,   Charles  Dyer 
Ryan,  Edward  Raymond 
Scholter,   Edmund  Welilii  g 
Sullivan,    Gerald 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 


Junior  Class. 


Anderson.    Oscar  R. 
Boclinus,    Edmund  H. 
Baldwin,   Floyd 
Dombrowski,  Walter  J. 
Dres,  James  F. 
Frome,  Walter  A. 
Flatter,    Hilmer 
Feller,  George  A. 
Saffron,   Carlton  W. 
Harrison,  Emil 
Huebner,  Carl  B. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence 
Haack.  Robert 


Knutson,  Roy  J. 
Knofczynska,  Felicia 
Kremers,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Line,  Edward  A. 
Lind,   Gerald  W. 
Murphy,   Aloysius  J. 
Mulrooney,  Frank  L. 
Oik,    John,    Jr. 
Ross,   Samuel  E. 
Smith,  Chas.  R. 
Van  Dueren,  Elmer  J. 
Rheinhardt,  Frank 


Senior  Class. 


Bandelin,  Louis  A. 
Bongers,   Alfred  E. 
Delaney,  Myron  E. 
Hall,  Arthur  J. 
Hannon,  Norbert  M. 
Lohr,   Cyril  Franklin 
Mueller,  William  L. 


Nichols,   Robt.   C. 
Niesen,  Lawrence  L. 
Schier,   Lester 
Snodgrass,   William  C. 
Substyk,    Frank   Henry 
Treweek,  Homer 


Specials. 


Bohman.   Raynard 
Boswell,  Raymond  C. 
Bohm.   Hugo 
Beck,  Herbert  H. 
Baumhover,   Benjamin 
Berndt,   Otto   H. 
Bloomfield,  Lionel  D. 
Cameron,  Wildey  F. 
Davis.  William  S. 
Dengel,  Jacob  J. 
Detjen.  Harvey  J. 
Drekmeier,   Albert 
England.    Arthur  W. 
Eiles,    Harry    Edwin 
Feuerstein,  Nicholas   C 
Fliel,   Marcu  H. 
Flarity,   Eugene 
Haas,  Allen 
Genrich,    Walter  A. 
Guschl,  J.  E. 
Hoch,    Louis 


Murphy,   Michael  D. 
Miller,  Willard  E. 
Messner,   Elmer 
Mosher,   Benjamin  A. 
McCarthy,   Nevada 
Piszczeq,   Edw.  B. 
Palm,  Herbert  J. 
Patterson,  Robt.  L. 
Raison,    Sherman   P. 
Ivanfranz,   Arthur   C. 
Ryan,   Mathew  J. 
Ruedig,    C.   O. 
Stack,   S.   C. 
Stilp,    A.    J. 
Schoenicke,  W.  H. 
Schroeter,  C.  R. 
Spence,  William 
Taylor,  J.  C. 
Toonen,  R. 
Van  der  Kelen,  B. 
Van  Lier,  J.  G. 
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Hanson,  Otto  H.  Vogt,    W.  F. 

Hrubsky,  Albert  M.  Westenberger,   Jacob 

Jozwiak,   Anton   F.  Worm,  F.  W. 

Kinister,    Leonard  F.  Welch,   Wra.   L. 

Kennedy,   Martin  J.  Weinberg,  J.  S. 

Klatt,  Herbert  B.  Wilson,  H.  W. 

Krueger,  Walter  E.  Zerler,  A.  C. 

Loepfe,  George  R.  Ziarnik,  V.  L. 

Murtaugh,  William  F.  Ziarkowski,  F. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


1887. 
A.B.   Bodden,  Francis  X. 

Drew,  John  I. 

Gaffney,   Charles 

Millmann,  Henry  F. 

O'Neil,  James  D. 
1888. 
A.B.  Bodden,   Alphonse   M. 

Coffey,   Charles  J. 

Flynn,   Edward  J. 

Hannan,  John  J. 

Johnson,  David  M. 

Schoen,  William  P. 
1889. 
A.M.  Bodden,  Francis  X.,  A.B. 

O'Neill,  James  D. 
1890. 
A.B.   Aylward,  Paul  P. 

Durnin,  George  A. 

Eline,  William  J. 

Kiedrowicz,  Joseph  P. 

McCabe,   Maurice  A. 

Mullins,  Patrick  A. 

Schoen,  Charles  M. 

Trzebiatowski,    Charles   A. 
1891. 
A.M.  Becker,  Bernard  T.,  A.B. 

Schoen,   William   P.,   A.B. 
A.B.    Carroll,  William  J. 

Husslein,  Joseph  C. 

Johnston,  Robert   S. 

Schiedel,   Charles  F. 

Studnicka,  Joseph  F. 

Synnott,  John  F. 
1892. 
A.M.  Durnin,  George  A.,  A.B. 

Aylward,  Paul  P.,  A.B. 

Coffey,    Charles   J.,   A.B. 
A.B.    Conroy,  Alphonse  J. 

Doyle,  William  T. 

Eline,  Francis  M. 

Steinle,  Joseph  L. 

Ziimnermann,  Joseph  J. 
1893. 
A.M.  McCabe,   Maurice  A.,  A.B. 

Schiedel,    Charles   F.,    A.B. 
A.B.   Bednarek,   John  G. 

Gaffney,   James   F. 

Schiedel,  Paul  E. 
1894. 
A.M.  Eline,   Francis   M.,  A.B. 


Steinle,  Joseph   L.,  A.B. 

Zimmerman n,  Joseph  J.,  A.B. 

Studnicka,  Joseph  F.,  A.B. 
A.B.  Bergenthal,  Victor  W. 

Cannon,  William  P. 

Dahlman,  Louis  A. 

Domagalski,   Francis  A. 

Dorszynski,    Max   S. 

Fitzsimmons,  James  I. 

Lonstorf,  Eugene  H. 

Muth,  Arthur  E. 
B.S.   Rohan,   Michael  G. 
1895. 
A.M.  Bodden,   Alphonse   M.,   A.B 

Hahnan,  John  J.,  A.B. 

Kenney,  Roland  J.,  A.B. 

Schiedel,  Paul  E.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Bannen,   John  H. 

Boden,   Francis  X. 

Daly,  Daniel  F. 

Hannan,  Timothy  J. 

Johnston,  Harry  S. 

O'Connor,  John  F. 

Reilly,  Henry  F. 

Schuetz,   Charles  E. 

Sullivan,  Sylvester  S. 

Szymarek,  John  H. 

Tallmadge,  James  J. 
1896. 
A.M.  Fitzsimmons,  James  I.,  A.B. 

Fitzgibbon,  Thomas,  M.D. 
A.B.   Bach,  Edmund  J. 

Coffey,  George  A. 

Griffen,  Joseph  H. 

Kuhnmuench,   Otto  J. 

Millmann,   Albert  J. 

Noonan,   Herbert   C. 

Palmer,  Mark  L. 

Zimmermann,   Francis  J. 

Zimmermann,  Val.  J. 
1897. 
A.M.  Muth,    Arthur  E.,   A.B. 
A.B.   Coffey,    William   L. 

Donahue,  William  J. 

Dorszynski,   Anthony  A. 

Downs,  Thomas  C. 

Eline,  Aloysius  S. 

Foley,  Walter  E. 

Gillick,   James  H. 

Jurasinski,  Louis  A. 

Kane,    Francis    P. 
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Kutschera,   Martin  W. 

Langlois,  Aurel  J. 
Larkin,   Francis  J. 

Leary,   Bernard  J. 

Madden,   Eugene  J. 

McCabe,    Francis   X. 

Phillips,    Patrick  J. 

Ryan,    Martin   J. 

Schoenfelder,  Eugene  A. 

Sheehan,  Daniel  J. 

Wilczewski,    Joseph 
1898. 
A.B.   Bach.  Aloysius  A. 

Baggier,  Edward  A. 

Conroy,    Charles   L. 

Domachowski,  Michael  J. 

Doolan,  Francis  L. 

Kusta,  Francis  J. 

Lohagen,    Otto   J. 

Nemmers,  Erwin  P. 

O'Connor,    William  J. 

O'Neill,  James  R. 

Reilly,  Charles  J. 

Schoen,  Francis  S. 

Somers,  Paul  J. 

Wenta,  Michael  J. 
1899. 
A.B.    Craney.  Lawrence  P. 

Dentinger,  Arthur  M. 

Frymark,  John  B. 

Hanz,  Joseph  E. 

Kane,  Henry  V. 

McDougall,  Nat.  G. 

Patt,  Daniel  V. 

Somers,   Leo.  J. 

1900. 
A.B.   Boden.   Walter  C. 

Coleman,  Edmund  A. 

Grau,   Philip   A. 

Knitter,  Joseph  C. 

Kroeger,   Joseph   M. 

McCann,  Henry  F. 

MeSweeney,  John  A. 

Malloy,  William  J. 

Meehan,  John  P. 

Millman,  Joseph  C. 

Romadka,  Francis  A. 

Zavitosky,  Louis  A. 
1901. 
A.M.  Dentinger,    Arthur    M.,    A.B. 

Domachowski,  Michael  J.,  A.B. 

Fyans,  Joseph  E.  L.,  A.B. 

Hanz.  Joseph   E.,   A.B. 


Wenta,   Michael  J.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Bruce,  William  C. 

Dunn,   Stephen  F. 

Finan,  William  J. 

Grzywacz,   Francis   A. 

Monahan,    Edward  V. 

Thomas,   Michael  A. 
1902. 
A.M.  Craney,   Lawrence  P.,  A.B. 

Zavitovsky,  Louis  A.,  A.B, 
A.B.   Dixon,   Edward  T. 

Luick,  Adolph  J. 

Pollard,  Paul  G. 

Reynolds,    George    W. 
1903. 
A.M.  Knitter,  Joseph    C.,   A.B. 

Dunne,   Stephen  F.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Barrett,   William   P. 

Bautz,  Walter  G. 

Doyle,  Michael   M. 

Murphy,  Joseph  P. 

McNulty,  Raymond  M. 

O' Donovan,  Timothy  W. 

Quinn,   Robert  W. 

Thomas,  Jacob  T. 

Thomas,   Michael  A. 
1904. 
A.M.  Carroll,   William  J.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Bergs,   Frederick  J. 

Foley,  James  D. 

Howe.    Francis   W. 

Huennekcns,   Edgar  J. 

Johnston,  Walter  V. 

Kusta,   John    A. 

Landowski,  Francis 

Lukaszewski.   Anthony  J. 

Milhnann,    William    A. 

O'Brien,  Joseph   P. 

Pitman,  Albert  J. 

Pollard,   Clarence  J. 

Zynda,    Francis   J. 
1905. 
A.M.Barrett,    William  P.,    A.B. 

O'Donovan,  Timothy  W.,  A.B. 

Zynda,  Francis  J.,   A.B. 

Landowski.  Francis,  A.B. 
A.B.    Bruce.    Francis    M. 

Burns,   Francis   T. 

Callan,    Thomas   F. 

Finnegan,    Christopher  J. 

Hennessey,    Vincent 

Jazdzewski,  Anthony 

Kleczka,  John  I. 
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McCauley,   William  J. 

McQ-ee,  John  I. 

Pamzynski,  William 

Sipchen,  George  M. 

Sobolewski,    Anthony 

SI  nek ;x,   John 

Szule,  Francis  T. 

Wielebski,  Edward 

Weshar,    Matthias 
1906. 
A.M.  Howe,    Francis   W.,    A.B. 

Kleczka,  John  I.,  A.B. 

Jazdzewski,  Anthony,  A.  B. 

Schultz,    Charles   H.,   A.B. 

Szule,  Francis  T.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Cizki,    Francis 

Clancy,   William  J. 

Gillick,   Lawrence  D. 

Hannifiin,  Leo 

Hickey,   Edward  H. 

Jennings,  Francis  J. 

Koss,   Joseph  A. 

Lyons,   Willard 

Rheude,  Joseph 

Roth,   Edward 

Schroeder,   John  A. 

Wielebski,  Ladislaus 

Zwadzich,  John 

1907. 
A.M.  Foley,   James  D.,   A.B. 

Gillick,  Lawrence  D.,  A.B. 

Hunnekens,  Edgar  J.,  A.B. 
M.S.  Doern,  William  G.,  M.D. 

Hill,  Warren  B.,  M.D. 
A.B.   Bach,  Joseph 

Bach,  Robert 

Clarke,    Thomas 

Donnelly,  John 

Fretz,  Edward 

Fretz,  Leo 

Grace,    Albert 

Holland,    Timothy 

Kowalski,  Alexander 

McCarey,  Arthur 

Millmann,  Charles 

Murtha.    Carroll 

Quinn,   John 

Ripple,  Raymond 

Schlaikowski,  Joseph 
1908. 
A.M.  Brey,   Peter  F.,  A.B. 

Burns,  Francis  T.,  A.B. 

Bergs,   Frederick  J.,  A.B. 


Quinn,  John  T.,  A.B. 
A. 15.    Suess,    Edward    X. 

Regan,  Thomas  F. 

Polczynski,  John  B. 

Manning,  Thomas  A. 

Filers,    George   A. 

Czerwinski,   Edmund  J. 

Carrigan,  James    E3. 

Burns,  George  A. 

McEvoy,  Rev.  Matthew  F. 
B.S.   Banzhaf,   Henry  L. 

Bambach,  Bruno 

Earles,  Wesley  W. 

Jennings,   Edward 
1909. 
A.M.  Callan,    Thomas  F.„  A.B. 

Koss,  Joseph  A.,  A.B. 

Regan,  Thomas,  A.B. 

Zwadzich,  John,  A.B. 

Eilers,    George,  A.B. 

Fretz,  Edward  A.,  A.B. 

Fretz,   Leo.  A.,  A.B. 

Grace,   Albert,  A.B. 

Polczynski,  John,  A.B. 

Holland,  Timothy,   A.B. 
A.B.   Callan,  Patrick 

Dugan,  Robert  L. 

Finnegan,  Thomas  A. 

Harkin,  John  F. 

McCarthy,  Michael  J. 

McCormick,  Thomas  F. 

McGucken,  William  J. 

O' Boyle,   Oliver  L. 

Schober,  Albert  W. 

Scheuerell,    Leo.    J. 

Schneider,  George  J. 
B.S.   Belgium,  H.  U. 

Frisque,  Louis  L.,  D.D.S. 

Hayward,  Herbert,  M.D. 

Hopkinson,  Lawrence,  M.D. 

McGrath,   James,    M.D. 

Wolcott,  Daisy  Grace,   M.D. 
1910. 
A.M.Bruce,  William  Conrad,  A.B. 

Bruce,  Frank  M.,  A.B. 

Fechter,    Robert   J. 

Leonard,   Thomas  E. 

Lynch,   Joseph   A. 

Gauer,  Julien  O. 

Swietlik,    Francis    X. 

Williams,  Francis  X. 
B.S.   Bowen,  Harry   P.,   M.D. 

Frawley,   Ray   M.,   M.D. 
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McMahon,  Joseph  P.,  M.D. 

Morrissey,   Martin  E. 
1911. 
L.L.D.   Rezek,  Rev.  A.  J.   (Honorary) 
.A.M.Rivera,  Jose,  A.B.  M.A. 

A.B.   Abler.   Alphouse  J. 

Asselin,  Josepli  Donat 

Baez,  Raphael,   Jr.  A.B. 

Jaekels,   Raymond  P. 

McKenna,  Aloysius  J. 

Samp  on,   Peter  N. 

Zimmermann,  James  E. 

Schinner,   Arthur  J. 
B.S.    Elston,   Alexander  B.S. 

1912. 
A..M.  Clark.   Thomas  C,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Carrigan,  Emmett  J.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

O'Boyle,  Oliver  L.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Swietlik,    Francis   X.,   A.B. 

Zimmermann,  James  E.,  A.B. 
A.B.   Bennis,    Arthur   T. 

Bruett,  Elmer  A. 

Brukwicki,    John   J. 

Flynn,    John   M. 

Fromherz,  Alvin  M. 

Gross,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Heiser,  Walter  M. 

Linden,  James  V.  A.B. 

Lunz,  Ralph  J. 

McGalloway,   John  P. 

McGreal,  Leo.  F. 

Stiennon,   Oscar  A. 
B.S.   Sampon,  Peter  N.,  A.B. 

Van  Romaine,  Eldon,  Ph.G. 
1913. 
A.M.  Bach,  Robert  J.,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Bruett,  Elmer  A.,  A.B. 

Fromherz,   Alvin,    M.,   A.B. 

Jaekels,  Raymond  F.,  A.B. 

Jennings,   Francis  J.,   A.B.,  LL.B. 

McKenna,  Aloysius  J.,  A.B. 

Manning,  Thomas  A.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
A.B.  Dwyer,  Sidney  J. 

Koch,   Benno   F. 

Koelzer,  E.  John 

Kuhn,  Henry  J. 

Mullaney,  Leo  A. 

Schuttler,  Francis  J.  B.S. 

U.S.  Bauer,  Robert  N.,  Ph.G. 

Farrand,  Esther  N.,  D.D.S. 

Federspiel,  Matthew  N.,  D.D.S. ,  M.D. 

Hanko,   Mary  E.,  M.D. 

Hilger,  George  A.,  M.D. 


Lareau,   Hector   G.,    M.D. 
Pitz,   Matthias  N.,   M.D. 
Sr.  M.  Remi 

1914. 
(In  Course) 
Gauer,  Otto  J.,  A.B. 
Burns,  George  A.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Gille,  C.  William 
Kaminski,   Clement  M. 
Kobelinski,   Bernard    M. 
Sr.  M.   Miohael 
Sr.  M.  Pulcheria 
Sr.  M.  Remi 
(In  Course) 
Fardy,    Martin    J. 
Krueger,   Albert   W. 
Krueger,   Henry   E. 
Ruziska,    Anthony    F. 
Sanford,   Francis   S. 
Dovre,    Conrad   M.,    M.D. 
Fitz,  Erwin  O.,  M.D. 
Kenney,  Raymond  L.,  M.D. 
Schneider,  John   M.,   M.D. 
Weber,  Henry  C,   M.D. 
Wood,   Ernest  H.    (Chemistry) 
Mayer,  Frederick  C. 

1915. 
Bruckner,  Louis  H. 
Chojnacki,  Leo  P. 
Grady,  John  C. 
Hettwer,   Joseph   P. 
Huepper,  Aloysius  J. 
Kelly,  Raymond  J. 
Mahoney.  Raymond  J. 
Mallon,   Charles  E. 
Sarnowski,   Leonard   C. 
Stack,  Robert  M. 
Ward,  Vincent  P. 
Sr.   M.   Agnella 
Sr.   M.   Angelita 
Sr.   M.  Bertranda 
Sr.   M.   Helene 
Sr.   M.    Madeline 
Sr.   M.  Recarda 
Sr.   M.  Veronice 
Sr.   M.  Vincentius 
Sr.   M.   Stanislaus 
Bergwall,  Robert  P. 
Sr.  Eugene 
Finan,  E.  F. 
Krueger,  W.  F.,   M.D. 
Pfisterer,   F.   W.,    M.D. 
Johnson,  E.   C,  D.D.S. 
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Tully,  W.  M.,  D.D.S. 

Smith,    Gordon   B.,    LL.B. 

Doyle,  Earl,  Ph.C. 
1916. 
Ph.D.  (Psychology). 

Deglman,  Rev.  George,  S.  J. 
A.B.   Deisinger,  Aloysius 

Lowery,  Matthew 

O'Connor,  Rev.  W.  P. 

Toohey,  John  F. 

Finan,  E.  F.,  B.S. 

Sr.  M.  Clotilde. 

Sr.  M.  Constontia 

Sr.  M.  Eutropia 

Sr.  M.  Juluis 

Sr.   M.  Realmo 

Sr.  M.  Rosalia 

Sr.  M.   St.  Helen 
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Purtell,  J.  E.,    '99 
Purtell,  T.  A.,    '00 
Quackenbush,  H.,   '16 
Quinn,  P.  F.,   '10 
Radichel,   W.   O.,    '12 
Ramsey,  W.  G.,    '01 
Ramsey,   G.  F.,    '02 
Regan,  S.  F.,    '09 


^Deceased. 
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Eenifried,  C.  E.,   '05 
Reiss,   M.  J.,    '10 
Reschke,  O.  A.,  '10 
Reuter,  A.  C,   '09 
Reuter,  P.  A.,   '99 
Reuter,  W.  H.,  '16 
Rheinhardt,  W.,   '16 
Richards,   C.  E.,   '00 
Ritsche,  C.  H.,  '14 
Reque,  W.  A.,    '96 
Rider,  H.  H.,   '12 
Reiboldt.  C.  B.,   '13 
Riley,    M.   J..    '13 
Ritzenthaler,    L..    '03 
Redeman,  E.  H.,   '06 
Reach,   T.,    '04 
Roberts,  E.  O..   '03 
Robertson,   J.   F.,    '01 
Robinson,  W.  B.,    '98 
Rohde.   A.   C,    '13 
Rohloff,  H.  F.,    '09 
Rose,  H.  L.,   '09 
Rosenbaum,  C.  T.,   '00 
Rosenberg,  O.,   '15 
Ross,   O.  A.,    '01 
Rounseville,   V.   W.,    '16 
Rowley,  R.  C,   '04 
Rozmarynowski,  A.,   '04 
Rosmarynowski,  J.  J.,  '11 
Rudersdorf,  W.,    '12 
Ruhland,  J.  J.,  '09 
Rule.  J.  S.,   '06 
Rule,  J.  T.,    '16 
Rule,  H.  A.,    '15 
Runde.   L.   C,    '10 
Rundell,  L.  F.,    '14 
Runge,  C,   '14 
Runge,  F.   C,    '98 
Ruppenthal,    E.,    '15 
Ryan,  T.  D.,  '01 
Sackett,   S.  T.,    '04 
Salter,  C.  A.,   '09 
Samphere,   O.   C,    '08 
Sauter,  A.  W.,    '08 
Savage,  T.  M.,   '06 
Scanlon,  C.  A.,   '05 
Scheuerell,   J.   E.,    '13 
Schneiders.  H.  O.,   '14 
Schneller,  M.  C,   '13 
Schottler,  J.  G.,    '98 
Scheel,  L.  C,  '08 
Schlafter,  U.  F.,   '00 
Schlaefer,  A.  S.,    '05 


Schlecht,  C.  C,   '08 
Schleif,  E.  .7.,   '97 
Schlueter,  A.  J.,    '01 
Schlueter,   F.  F.,    '10 
Schlueter,   O.,    '15 
Schmidler,  A.  M.,   '10 
Schott,   R,  A.,    '07 
Schreiber,    J.   J.,    '16 
Schultz,  W.,   '16 
Schuster,   E.   E. 
Schutz,  J.  W.,    '08 
Schweiger.   R.   M.,    '12 
Seehase,  C.  W.,    '02 
Seiler,  T.  J.,    '15 
Sengpiel,  J.  V.,  '15 
Shaller,   W.   H.,    '12 
Shanberge,    S.,    '01 
Shattuck,   C.  H.,    '13 
Shields,  A.  D.,   '13 
Sherman,   L.    A.,    '01 
Siebecker.  R.  L..   '14 
Sieberg,  E.  M.,  '15 
Siefert    ,A.   V.,    '12 
Siekman,   O.  F. 
Siewert,  G.,   '15 
Siewert,    B.    F.,    '12 
Silverman,    M.,    '16 
Simon,  H.  A.,    '99 
Singer,    I).,    '98 
Skewes,   W.   G.,    '98 
Slattery,   F.,    '15 
Sloan,  A.  C.,   '14 
Smalbery,  F.  W.,   '13 
Smith,  F.  P.,   '01 
Smith,  R.   E.,    '10 
Smith,   W.  T.,    '06 
Smith,  V.  A.,   '12 
Sorenson.   J.,    '02 
Southcott,  W.   C,    '14 
Spalsbury,  J.  A.,    '04 
Spang,  G.  W.,   '03 
Stachowiak,  J.,    '15 
Stangebye.  T.  L.,   '11 
Stapleton,  E.  F.,    '06 
Stark,  A.  P.,    '02 
Steenson,   J.   S..    '02 
Stekl,   C.  F.,    '15 
Stemper,  A.  A.,    '02 
Stephens,  H.  L.,   '15 
Stephens,  G.  N.,   '13 
Stocker,  A.,    '16 
Stolfel,  E.  A.,  '12 
Straight,  F.  W.,   '04 
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Straub,  \\\,  '04 
Strauss,  A.  O.  H.,  '01 
Strauss,  O.  A.,    '97 
Strobel,  T.  M.,  '16 
Strong-.  H.  P.,   '99 
Struwe,  S.  W.,   '1G 
Sullivan.    W".    C,    '01 
Summers,  C.  E.,   '01 
Swaney,  W.  B.,   '01 
Sweeney.   J.   W.,    '14 
Sweet,  W.  S.,   '05 
Tainter,  B.  G.,   '04 
*Tarnutzer.   W.,   '10 
Tasche,   H.  D.,    '03 
Taugher,   E.  P.,    '97 
Taylor,  H.  V..   '96 
Thackery.   I.   B.,    '07 
Thayer,   A.   M.,    '97 
Theisen,   F.  M.,    '96 
Tl.iedeman,  W.  L.,   '05 
TLiel,  H.  F.,   '05 
Thomas,    R    .D.,    '01 
Thompson,   A.   N.,    '99 
Tiedemann,    E.   H.,    '11 
Titel,  P.  C,    '15 
Titel,  A.  W.,   '05 
Toepfer,   C.   L.,    '05 
Topp,  C,  '97 
Trager,  F.  A.,    '05 
Travis,  P.   C,    '11 
Trezona,   W.   C,  ^00 
Tuckwood,  W.  G.,   '04 
Tuckwood,   C.  0.,    '04 
Tully,  W.  M.,   '15 
Uelman,  N.  E.,   '11 
Urich,   Harry,    '11 
Vanasek,   H.  C,    '12 
Vanderberg,    C.   M.,    '99 
Vannatta,   M.  A.,    '11 
Van   Stratum,   B.  V.,    '13 
Vater,   P.,    '14 
Vits,    A.   J.,    '02 
Vcgel.  J.  A.,   '03 
Wackier,   E.   C,    '98 
Wagner,   H.   A.,    '00 
Wagner,   J.    E.,    '01 
Walker,  C.  M.,   '14 
Waisbren,  B.,    '13 


Wake,    ('.    H..    '05 
Walls,  W.  II..   '14 
Ware,    P.    ('.,    '12 
Washburn,  II.  A.,   '13 
Watson,  E.   W.,    '00 
Wauer,  A.  M.,   '12 
Wedemeyer.   .1.   W.,    '05 
Weeks,  U.  W.,   '16 
Weickel,  H.  H.t  '04 
Weinberger,   W.,    '14 
Weiss,  Reno,   '03 
Wellge,  W.  E.,   '03 
Welton,   M.,    '02 
Wehrman,    O.   H..    '01 
Welch,   E.    A.,    '16 
Weldon,   .1.    L„    '15 
Wenker,  G.  L.,   '00 
Wermuth,   C.  P.,    '15 
WTernecke,   O.   C,    '02 
Wetherby,  C.  C,   '98 
Wetzel,  E.  C,    '09 
Wieck,  W.  F.,   '11 
Wiedebach,   H.,    '15 
Wrigginton,  J.    N.,    '97 
Wilda,  O.  J.,   '14 
Wilde,  E.  F.,   '02 
Wilde,  G.  H.,   '99 
Wilson,   F.  J.,    '02 
Wilson,    G.   W.,    '14 
Wing,   F.  E.,    '04 
Wirsing,   G.,    '97 
Woelffer,  J.  R.,    '14 
Woerfel,  R.,    '09 
WTollensack.    P.,    '02 
Wood,  E.,   '16 
Woodworth,  L.  J.,   '15 
Worden,   E.  A.,    '03 
Wring.  W.  .7.,    '15 
Wriggles  worth,  F.  B.,   '05 
Young,   E.,    '10 
Ycung,   Mabel.    '04 
Younglove,   J.   A.,    '11 
Zentner,  J.  P.,   '16 
Zochert,  W.  C,    '97 
Zinglinski,  N.  T.,    '01 
Zimmer,   A.   J.,    '14 
Zuehlke,   A.  J.,    '12 
Zwerg,   01  ga,    '11 


Deceased. 
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THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF 
ECONOMICS. 


1912. 
Drewes,  Paul  P.,  B.C.S. 
Kaltenborn,    Ernest    C,    Diploma    in 

Journalism. 
Welch,  Raymond,  Diploma  in  Jour- 
nalism. 
Schiffler,    Joseph  F.,    Diploma   in 

Business  Administration. 
1913. 
Berghoff,   H.  E.,  B.S.  in  Economics. 
Tannheuser,  William  C,  B.C.S. 

1914. 
Berghoff,  A.  F.,  B.J. 
Byrne,  John  M.,  B.L.  in  Journalism. 
Field,  H.  A.,  B.C.S. 
Gleason,  Neil  J.,  B.C.S. 
Lee,  Henry  O.,  B.C.S. 
McGavock,    Thomas    M.,   Diploma   in 

Business  Administration. 
O'Sullivan,  J.  L.,  B.J. 
Posz,  Grover  T.,  Diploma  in  Journalisi 
Simonet,  Edward  W.,  B.C.S. 
Simonet,   Joseph,   B.C.S. 
Skubitzke,    F.    W.,    B.S.    in    Business 

Administration. 
Studer,  Joseph  J.,  B.C.S. 
Tarrant,  William  J.,   Diploma   in 

Business  Administration. 
Wahl,     George     C,     Diploma    in 

Business  Administration. 
Ward,  Richard  J.,  B.C.S. 


1915. 

Bartholet,  Frank  T.,  B.C.S. 

Byrne,    Willard    G.,    Diploma    in    Journal- 
ism. 

Hasslinger,   Herbert   G.,   Diploma   in  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Heil,   George  M.,  B.J. 

Kuechle,  Herbert  G.,  B.C.S. 

Landers,    J.    A.,    Diploma   in   Business    Ad- 
ministration. 

McCarthy,    Justin   E.,   B.L.   in  Journalism. 

McGrayel,    Joseph    A.,    Diploma    in    Jour- 
nalism. 

Strachota,    John    G.,    Diploma    in   Business 
Administration. 

Theiler,    William   F.,   Diploma   in   Business 
Administration. 

Ward,  Richard  J.,  B.S.  in  Economics. 

Zingheim,  Francis  D.,  B.C.S. 
1916. 

Abel.  Walter  J.,  B.J. 

Darin,  Dennis  A.,  Diploma  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

Fischer,   E.  A.,   B.J. 

Jellison,   Leo  J.,  Diploma  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

Johnson,  Eva  A.,  Diploma  in  Business  Ad- 
minsitration 

Kuechle,  Herbert  G.,   M.C.S. 

Xoyes,  Harvey  W.,  Diploma  in  Journalism 

Reading,  H.  A.,  Diploma  in  Journalism 

Siegel,   Harry  T.,   B.C.S. 

Waldron,  Merle  E.,  B.C.S. 


COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING. 


Class  of  1912. 
Collins,   William  J.,    C.E. 
Imp,  Victor,  E.E. 
Kurtz,  A.  Laurie,  C.E. 
Lockwood,  Louis,  C.E. 
Miller,   Leon,   C.E. 
O'Brien,  William  E.,  C.E. 
Shiells,  Alexander  E.,  E.E. 
Steigerwald,  John,  C.E. 
Stransky,  Joseph  A.,  M.E. 

Class  of  1913. 
Albrecht,   Edmund  C,   C.E. 


Costello,  William  M.,  E.E. 
Dunphy,  Edward  J.,  M.E. 
Gilbert,  Charles  B.,  E.E. 
Henschel,  Ottomar,  E.E. 
Kane,  Edward  J.,  E.E. 
Levenliagen,   H.,   E.E. 
Meyer,  William  H.,  C.E. 
O'Connor,    John,    C.E. 
Rosemeyer,  W.  H.,  E.E. 
Vollmayer,  V.  M.,  A.B.,  C.E. 
Walter,  J.  A.,  E.E. 
Zimmermann,   J.,   M.A.,   M.E. 
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Class  of  1914. 
\ -Hilar.  Jose,   M.E. 
Allen.  Gardner,   P.,   C.E. 
I'.rics.  M.  Michael,  M.E. 
Gomez,  E.  A.,  C.E. 
Hernandez,   J..   C.E. 
McKernan,   John  J.,    C.E. 
Paatsch,  Francis,  M.E. 
Rauch,    George  W.,    C.E. 
Shabart,   Joseph   J.,    C.E. 
Valle,  Miguel,  E.E. 

Class  of  1915. 
Blackwell,  Edward  J.,  E.E. 
Bries,  Michael,   E.E. 
Fenelon,  Louis,  M.E. 
Hoffman,  George  C,  M.E. 


Mueller,  John  T.,  E.E. 
Murphy,  -lames  W.,  E.E. 
Noon,  Thomas  H.,  M.E. 

Schmitz,  Henry  A.,  E.E. 
AVatry,   John  F.,   M.E. 

Class  of  1916. 
Babcock,   Oliver  H. 
Casey,   Joseph  J. 
Fromherz,  Alvin  M.,  M.A. 
Howard,  Eugene  A. 
Lankauf,   Francis 
Myers,   Lester  J. 
Radtke,   Bernard   D. 
Reiehert,  Edwin 
Stephan,   William  H. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 


I. 


List 
with  the 


I  contains  the  names  of  those  who  received  degrees  by  agreement 
Milwaukee  Law  School. 


Agnew,    Andrew  D. 
Alexander,   George 
Amnion,  George  R. 
Arnold,  Louis  G. 
Artus,   John  G. 
Baer,    Joseph    A. 
Baer,   Milton  W. 
Barman,    George 
Ballhorn,  George  E. 
Bartelt,  Arthur  H. 
Bell,   Mark  Hanna 
Behrens,  Erick  W. 
Bemis,  Harry  E. 
Bendinger,  Henry 
Bodenstab,  Henry  II. 
Braun,  Ernest  W. 
Bronzkala,    Peter   S. 
Burkhardt,  J.  W. 
Byron,   Edmund   F. 
Cleaver,  Howard  A. 
Church,   Arthur  L. 
Churchill,  Thomas  T. 
Cook,   Robert  W. 
Cooper,  Archie  A. 
Cordes,  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Outright,  A.  W. 
Dean.   P.  W. 
Perry,  George  H. 
Dingeldein,   John   A. 


Donnelly,  John 
Douglas,   Arthur  G. 
Drought,   James  T. 
Eisner,  Hon.  Richard 
Eller,    Charles 
Enders,  H.   H. 
Foster,  Albert  W. 
Friedrich,   Charles 
Friedrich,  Herman  F.,  Jr. 
Fritz,  Hon.  Oscar  M. 
Froede,  Albert 
Frost,  Robert  L. 
Fulton,  Frank  D. 
Gehrz,  Emil 
Gehrz,  Gustav  O. 
Gielens,  Henry 
Goeb,   Ralph   J. 
Gorman,  Charles  H. 
Graf,  Adolph 
Gregory,  Hon.  John  J. 
Gross,  Edwin  J. 
Hackbarth,  Otto  G. 
Bannan,   Timothy  J. 
Hayden,  Thomas  F. 
Hedler,  Albert 
Heilbron,  Herman  H. 
Hennessey,  Richard 
Hoe,   Edgar 
Hurley,  John 
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Jeske,  Ernst  R. 
Kaney,  John  S. 
Kaumheimer,  "William 
Klein,  Nathan  W. 
Klingelhoefer,    A. 
Koenig,  John  H. 
Koenig,  Louis 
Koenitzer,  Andrew  H. 
Korbmacher,  William 
Kurtz,  Frank  H. 
Kurtz,    Louis 
Lambert,   Sylvanus  E. 
Leuch,  Peter  F. 
Lecher,  Louis  A. 
Leedom,  James  B. 
Leiss,  Hilbert 
Leister,   Oscar  H. 
Lenicheck,   Emil 
Leutermann,  Max  J. 
Linney,   Charles  E. 
Ludwig,   Emil   C. 
Luebke,    George 
Mackut,   Frank 
Maher,  John  J. 
Marks,  Caesar  D. 
McCreery,  Rex  I. 
MeGee,  Peter 
McLogan,   Harry 
McMahon,   J.    L. 
McVety,  Robert  W. 
Mensing,  George  L. 
Minty,   Louis  W. 
Mueller,   August  C. 
Murlless,    Arthur   G. 
Murray,    Thomas    J. 
Naber,   E.  H. 
Newlander,   Alfred 
Nohl,   Leo  F. 
Oakes,  John  A. 
Otjen,   Henry  H. 
O'Day,  John 
Pearce,  Harold  E. 


Phillips,  Jos. 
Poetsch,   Otto   F. 
Porter,  G.  Chester 
Poss,  Benjamin 
Quarles,  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 
Quarles,   Louis 
Reel,   Herman 
Richards,  William  I. 
Riemer,  Albert  H. 
Ross,   Herman 
Rost,  Frank  S. 
Ryan,   Thos.  F. 
Schintz,   Walter 
Seaman,   Horace  M. 
Seeley,  James  J. 
Seifert,   C.  C. 
Shaughnessey,   George 
Shenners,   Martin  J. 
Sheridan,  Hon.  Michael  S. 
Sidler,  Cornelius  A. 
Smith,  Edwards  H. 
Stebbins,  Albert  K. 
Stover,  John  S. 
Stover,  Paul 
Strauss,  Isaac  G. 
Thieman,  John  F. 
Tiefenthaler,  G.  E. 
Timmermann,  Lawrence  J. 
Trost,  Hugo  J. 
Veech,  Edward  R. 
Walker,  William  A. 
Wallis,  John -A. 
Weil,  Sol. 

Weissleder,  Geo.  H. 
West,   Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Westfahl,  Fred  C. 
Widule,  George  C. 
Williams,  Catherine 
Wilmot,  W.  Wilmot 
Wright,    Samuel 
Wood,   Sterling  M. 
Woodmansee,   John  F. 


II. 

List  II  begins  with  the  first  graduates  of  the  Marquette  School  of  Law. 


1911. 
Caldwell,   Lester   M. 
Donnelly,  John,  A.B. 
Jennings,   David  V. 
Jennings,  Francis  J.,  A.B. 
Kenney,  C,  Francis 
Manning,   Thomas  A.,  A.B. 


O'Melia,  Albert  J. 
Tierney,  Joseph  E. 
Tullar,  Maurice  S. 

1912. 
Bowman,    George  A. 
Bruemmer,   Leo  W. 
Buettner,    Frank  A. 
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Burns,  Harvey  M. 
Carrigan,   Emmet  J.,  A.B. 
Dineen,  Cornelius  N. 

Gleiss,   Wm.    M. 
Haley,  David  G. 
O'Boyle,   Oliver  L.,   A.B. 
Stone,  Patrick  T. 
Sullivan,  Dennis  N.,  Jr. 
Van  Hecke,  Max 
Walclron,  Frank 
Zinn,  Berthold  F. 

1913. 
Ames,    John   F. 
Dempsey,  Raymond  C. 
Donovan,   Timothy  P. 
Mayer,  Walter  F. 
O'Connell,   Wm:   C. 
Sander,   John 
Sondel,  David  A. 
Stein,   Nathan 
Wenzel,  Edwin 

1914. 
Affeldt,  Francis  O. 
Burns,   George,   M.A. 
Carter,  Francis  W. 
Collins,    Jeremiah 
Desrosiers,    Marie 
Higgins,  Daniel 
Higgins,   Edward  F. 
Jaekels,  Raymond,  M.A. 
Kenney,   Reginald 
Konop,   Joseph  C. 
*Connelly,    John    G. 


■Died   November,    1915. 


Mattison,  Walter  -I. 

Mee,    Walter  G. 

Megan,   Francis 

Megan,   V.    Giles 

Owens,   Elmer  S. 

Redfield,  Francis  J. 

Rosenberg,  Edmund  C. 

Rouiller,   Clarence  F. 

Swietlik,   Francis  X.,   M.A. 

Weller,  Arvid  E. 

1915. 

Bruett,    Elmer   A.,    M.A. 

Butler,    Wm.   J. 

Cassidy,  Francis  J. 

Crowns,  George  H. 

Gross,  Joseph  J.,  A.B. 

Hersh,   Emil 

Moersch,  Edw.  A. 
O'Brien,  Pamphilus  J. 
O'Leary,  Joseph  D. 
Schmitt,  Edwin  L. 
Schuler,   Howard  W. 
Sullivan,  Wm.  T. 

1916. 
Evrard,  R.  E. 
Gottschalk,  H.  W. 
Hofer,  Walter  J. 
Lang,  Willis  E. 
McGeever,  Wm.  C. 
Mullaney,  Leo  A. 
Passmore,  Eric  W. 
Regan,  Dennis  J. 
Stapleton,    Grover   M. 
Taylor,  Arthur  W. 
Webb,  Thomas  J. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 


Class  of  1912. 

Babcock,  Francis 
Batchelet,  Clarence  W. 
Brooks,  Lester  M. 
Condit,   L.  Irving 
Corry,   Earl  H. 
Cox,    John   A. 
Curtin,  A.  Leigh 
Dretzka,  Leo  J. 
Erdlitz,  Francis  J. 
Fagerstrom,  Robert  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  E. 
Garcia,   Silverio 
Graebner,  W.  Herbert 
Haight,  Arthur  L. 


Harris,  William 
Higgins,  Thomas  F.,  A.B. 
Housely,  Henry  W. 
Hynes,  Edward  J. 
Jamieson,  Robert  D. 
Jesion,   Joseph  V. 
Joseph,  W.  A. 
Kampmeier,  A.  J. 
King,   George   F. 
Kirkham,  Judd  H. 
Klint,   Arthur  J. 
Lehmann,   Franklin  W. 
Liebert,  Frederick  C. 
Maas,  W.  C. 
McBeath,  Norman 
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McCabe,   Patrick  G. 
McGarty,  Matthias 
McGrath,  Earl  F. 
McHugh,  Roderick  F. 
MacRae,  Murdock  F.,  D.D.S. 
Murphy,    George   F. 
Maehtwey,  Aloysius  F. 
Xoe,  Philip  R, 
Reid,  W.  Edward 
Reis,  George  W. 
Rowley,  Elmer  A. 
Rutteriberg,  Louis  H. 
Sutterling,  Victor  0.,  B.S. 
Schlueter,  Urban  H. 
Schnell,  William  H. 
Shippy,  Victor  J. 
Thackery,   Robert 
Thompson,  John  B. 
Trump,  Leland  M. 
Van  Wormer,  Francis  B. 
White,  Reginald  J. 

Class  of  1913. 
Arendale,   Lillian  Alma 
Bach,    Robert   J.,    M.A. 
Barta,   Edward  F. 
Blankenhorn,    Charles 
Bridgman,  William  Roy 
Broghammer,  Francis  J. 
Braumbaugh,  Errol  Van,  A.M. 
Brunke,  Bruno  B. 
Burbach,    Theodore 
Cannon,    Clair   R. 
Corbett,   Bernard  F. 
Corcoran,   Carnelius  J. 
Dailey,  Paul  J. 
Dehne,   Frederick  C. 
Dehmel,  Richard  A. 
Dempsey,   George  P. 
Dixon,  Byron  E. 
Dodge,   C.  Harwood 
Dreyer,  Richard  A. 
Dripps,  Roy  Cameron 
Durner,   Urban  J. 
de  Nosaquo,  Samuel 
de  Tuncq,  Adolph  E. 
Flanagan,  Garrett  J. 
Froelich,   Alexander  J. 
Ganser,  William  J. 
Goggins,    George   F. 
Gough,   Charles  R. 
Hanko,  John  E. 
Hanko,    Mary  E. 
Hanna,  James  F. 
Hayes,   Edwin  P. 


Hilger,   Leo   A.,   B.S. 
Hirschboeck,    John   G. 
Holmes,  Benjamin  H. 
Howell,  William  L. 
Jamieson,  Raymond  D. 
Kelly,  Joseph  A. 
Klein,  John  T. 
Lareau,   Hector  G.,   B.S. 
Lillie,  Osville  R. 
Linkman,  Erwin  G. 
Lundgren,  Albert  C. 
MacDonald,  John  A. 
Mackedon,  Thomas  E. 
Meany,   Stillwell  G. 
Mehigan,  David  D. 
Moeller,    Maximilian   W. 
Moquin,   Edmond  I. 
McCusker,   Charles  F. 
McLaughlin,   William  J. 
McNichoIas,    Leo   T. 
Nabhan,  Yousouf  J. 
Nashat,  Ahmad 
Nelson,  Raymond  N. 
Pfisterer,  Francis  W. 
Pitz,   Matthias  N.,   B.S. 
Pleyte,  Arthur  A. 
Poole,  Vincent  T. 
Ryan,  John  J. 
Ryan,   William  J. 
Schemmer,   Anthony  L. 
Schlaikowski,  Joseuh  P.,  A.B. 
Shearer,   Floyd   E. 
Stolz,   Henry  C. 
Suffrin,    Clement 
Suffrin,   Joseph 
Sullivan,  Henry  A. 
Sullivan,  John  T. 
Taft,  Walter  L. 
Towle,  George  E. 
Trock,   Michael  J. 
Twohig,  John  E. 
Walter,   David   N. 
Westernhagen,  Eugene  A. 
Whitty,  John  T. 
Wolcott,   Daisy  Grace,  B.S. 
Zohlen,  John  P.,  A.B. 

Class  of  1914. 
Allen,   Silvester 
Bendixen,  Bernard 
Busse,  Alfred 
Carberry,   Elmer 
Del  Marcelle,  Clarence 
Docter,   John 
Dolan,  Francis 
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Dovre,  Conrad,  B.S. 
Elias,  Francis 
Fitz,  Erwin,  B.S. 
Fleming,  Eugene 
Hafemeister,  Ernst 
Hanley,  William 
Heraty,   John   A. 
Johnson,  James  E. 
Kenney,  Raymond,  B.S. 
Kerscher,  Edward  J. 
Kersten,  Ernest 
Knox,  Eugene  S. 
Korthals,  Frederick 
Krebs,  William  D. 
Krohn,  Henry  C. 
La  Piana,   Francis 
Mahoney,  John 
Majerus,   Peter 
Malloy,  Edward 
Manalang,  Cristobal 
Marshall,    Francis 
Mountain,  Joseph  W. 
Murphy,   Edward 
Neumann,  Edmund 
Oulette,   Clifford 
Peschman,  Robert 
Pippin,   Beauford 
Quinn,  Ralph 
Randall,   Murray  H. 
Ransom,   Henry 
Ross,   George   L. 
Sargent,   Henry 
Schneider,  John,  B.S. 
Stueck,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Joseph  D. 
Weber,  Henry,  B.S. 
"Wenker,   Raymond,   D.D.S. 

Class  of  1915. 
Andrews,   Carlton  H. 
Armitage,  John   E. 
Bakke,  Hans 
Reringer,  Lester  E. 
Boland,  John  E. 
Bowen,   Emmet  W. 
Boger,  Thomas  A. 
Rraun,  Robert  P. 
Buckley,   William  E. 
Buckley,   WiUis   V. 
Conley,   James   G. 
Danforth,    Quincy   H. 
Boehm,  John  A. 
Doyle,  John  N. 
Doctor,   William  R, 
Dierschke,   Paul   C. 


Eagan,  Robert  L. 
Fitzgerald,   Leo   B. 
Foley,  Victor  G. 
Franchere,   Frederick   W. 
Frost,   Karl  J. 
1  [ansen,  John  W. 
Host,  Lawrence  N. 
Hudek,  Daniel  F. 
Juckein,  George  J. 
Kistler,  Alvin  J. 
Loughlin,  Thomas  F. 
Mark,   Louis 
Minahan,  John  J. 
Mitchell,  Robert   S. 
Myre,   Stanley  L. 
Neher,  Fred  H. 
Niesen,  Eclmond  H. 
Riopell,  Wilfred  G. 
Rueth,  John  E. 
Senn,   Ulrich 
Smith,  John  W. 
Sonnenberg,    Clarence 
Terlinden,  Jacob  H. 
Tharinger,  Edward  L. 
Trowbridge,   Stuart  J. 
VonderWeyer,  William 
Wiger,  Henry  C. 
Whalen,  George  E. 
Zwaska,    Anthony   B. 

Class  of  1916. 
Adamkiewicz,   Ladislaus 
Abrahamson,  Ira  A. 
Alden,  John  Fredolph 
Angell,   Emmett  Dunn 
Boldt,   Rudolph   Edward 
Berghoff,  Raymond  J. 
Becker,    Charles  J. 
Clifford,    Paul   Mather 
Canavan,  John  Patrick 
Campbell,   Roderick 
Chiponzian,  Vincent 
Drill,  Alexander  Aloysius 
Dahlstrom,  Arthur  William 
DuFrenne,    Martin   Fred. 
Ebert,  Edwin  Charles 
Franklin,  Samuel  Nathan 
Francois,   Silvain  Joseph 
Felton,  William  Carl 
Fleming,   William   James 
Fischer,    Frank   Stanislaus 
Gobar,  Frank  Willis 
Gosin,  Fabian  J. 
Gunderson,  George  S. 
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Hardgrove,   Joseph   Henry 
Hoffman,  George  Henry 
Johnson,    Arthur    Theoclor-o 
Kracaw,   Forest   Charles 
Larson,   Gilbert  Horace 
McCormick,    Thomas   Francis 
McKillip,  William  Joseph. 
Mulsow,  John  E. 
Neis.   Francis   Peter 
Oliver,   Lawrence   Henry 
Olsen,  Russell  Edwin 
Peterson.  Ralph  Otto 


Roth,  Walter  Conrad 
Rieckhoff,  George  Gary 
Schubert,   Frank  John 
Sholtes,    Nicholas   Arnold 
Schools,  Orlando  Peter 
Stamm,  Leander  Peter 
Siekert,  Hugo  Paul 
Schaefer,  Carl  O. 
Sivertsen,  Andrew 
Witte,  Dexter  Hathaway 
Wei'merkirchen,  Mar- 
garet Dorothy 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


CLASS  OF  1911-1912. 
Piano-Normal  Course. 
Alliens.   Lydia 
Packman,  Edith 

Public    School    Music — Supervisors' 

Course. 
Hubbard,    Hazel 
Moran,  Margaret 
Mullen.    Genevieve 
Sporleder,  Ruth 
Weber,  Lucile 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was 
conferred  on 

Mr.   Anton  Bumbalek. 
CLASS    OF   1912-1913. 

Violin. 
AVuerl,  Wenzel  J. 

Piano. 
Carson,   Hazel   Ross 
Christoph,    May   H. 
Xesselhut,    Meta 
Kuehn,   Antoinette 
Leuker,  Catherine 
Reineck,   Annette   F. 
Public    School    Music — Supervisors' 

Course. 
Chandler,   Edith    Constance 
Corcoran.    Anna  Elizabeth 
Fraser,   Henrietta 
Haefner,  Mildred  E. 
Hartwig,  Margareta  Louise 
Kuntz,  Cecelia  T. 
Murphy,  James  A. 
Neville.  Joanna  Price 
Taugher,  Agnes  Cecilia 
Theriault,  Marie  Laura 


CLASS    OF    1913-1914. 
Piano-Normal  Course. 
Christoph,  May  H. 
Kaun,  Amanda 

Art  of  Expression. 
Jurss,  Priscilla   S. 
Rowe,  Sarah 
Treis,  Elsie  J. 
Public  School  Music — Supervisors' 

Course. 
Clancy,   Anne   L. 
Klumb,  Rose  E. 
Lau,   Anna   M. 
O'Leary.   Gertrude  M. 
Pugh,  Florence  G. 
Smith,  Tessie 

CLASS    OF    1914-1915. 
Piano,  and  Piano-Normal  Course. 
Fleer,  Emma  A.  M. 
Schulz,   Mathilda 
Wilk.    Edna 

Piano. 
Jacobson,   Florence 
Toelle,   Lillian 
Watson,  Jeanette 

Vocal,    and    Vocal-Normal    Course. 
Rowe,  Grace  C. 

Art  of  Expression. 
Franzen,    Gertrude    A. 
Pengeman,   Anne 
Public  School  Music — Supervisor's 

Course. 
Brockman,  Ruth 
Fenton,    Mary   E. 
Flaherty,  Esther  ('. 
Hendershot,  H.  Eulalia 
Nickel,   Lenora* 

Public    School    Music — Teachers'     Course. 
Henningsen,   Valborg  R.   ('. 
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CLASS  OF  1916. 

Piano  Department. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 

Gladys  Goldsmith 

Diploma. 
Elsa  Luchsinger 
Corinne   Hollitz 
Florence  Dallmann 

Dramatic  Art. 
Teacher's  Certificate. 
Francis    Schmidler 
Tekla  Fichtner 


Diploma. 
Elsa  Treia 
Lydia  Pahl 

Voice. 
Diploma. 
Catherine  Hanley 

Supervisor's  Course  of  Public  School 
Music. 

Diploma. 
Agnes  Winkler 
Irene  Niland 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 


Anderson,  H.   C,    '13 
Alberts,   C.   B.,    '15 
Atkinson,   P.  V.,    '05 
Barager,   I.   C,    '13 
Barnard,  Fern,   '16 
Bauer,    G.,    '16 
Bauer,  R.   N.,  B.S.,    '04 
Baumstark,    Christine,    '14 
Becker,  W.   C,    '11 
Bellerue,   V.,    '03 
Bergen,   Obert,    '09 
Black,   A.   G.,    '09 
Blair,   E.  H.,    '06 
Blanchard,   C.  J.,   '16 
Boundey,   G.  L.,   '10 
Brenecke,  G.  C. 
Broenen,   L.,    '11 
Brooks,    Leo,    '08 
Brooks,    M.   E.,    '12 
Burnham,  R.  G.,   '04 
Brunner,  A.   G.,    '12 
Casterline,  J.  M.,    '12 
Caughey,   C,    '04 
Clark,  A.   N.,    '12 
Clark,    Mabel   D.,    '10 
Clohisy,  M.,    '05 
Coleman,  H.,    '05 
Comer,    M.,    '14 
Cooper,  W.   H.,    '11 
Coleman,  W.,   '15 
Crikelair,    G.,    '07 
Doyle,  Earl,  B.S.,    '1   3 
Drake,  F.  8.,   '10 
Draeger,  L.,   '14 
Dretzka,  S.,   '14 
Dreyer,  R.  A.,    '09 
Drowley,  P.,    '03 
Dulak,   F.  A.,    '12 
*Deceased. 


Dowd,  J.  C,    '14 
Eickert,  H.   C,   '12 
Eriis,   H.   C,    '12 
Eisenberg,   J.   J.,    '11 
Engles,  F.,    '16 
Fetzer,  Anna,   '05 
Fischer,  R.,    '16 
Fisher,  P.  F.,   '06 
Fitzgerald,  R.,   '15 
Gales,  Leo,  '15 
Galvin,   J.,    '14 
Georges,  A.,    '13 
Gielle,    Chas. 
*Gisher,  Peter,    '09 
Gleon,    Wm„    '08 
Golden,   J.  F.,   Ph.G.,    '14 
Grimm,   L.  H.,    '14 
Groebner,   A.   J.,    '14 
Gruszynski,    '10 
Haas,  Sabus,  '10 
Hadley,  R.  M.,   '09 
Halm,  E.  M.,    '11 
Hagen,   O.,    '12 
Hall,  E.  B.,    '16 
Hannan,  L.   P.,   '08 
Hamlin,  A.,    '02 
Hammerling,  A.  G.,   '02 
Harte,  R.   V.,    '13 
Hartzheim,   E.,    '14 
Horn,   H.   C,    '11 
Hyman,   I.   J.,    '14 
Hyer,    Emily,    '15 
Jacobson,  T.,   '13 
Kane,   E.  F.,    '10 
Kersten,  S.  M.,   '09 
Ketcham,  H.   T.,    '16 
Kettlehut,  W.  C,    '12 
Kienth,  A.  E.,    '09 
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King,   C   .E.,    '15 
Kirsten,   W.,    '16 
Kopf,    M.   C,    '12 
Kotowski,  W.,  '16 
Kowalke,  E.  P.,  '03 
Knollcr,  E.,   '14 
Kryger,  J.,    '10 
Kummer,  W.,  '11 
Lalis,  W.  C. 
Lassa,  E.  M.,  '16 
Lichtenberg,   O.,    '02 
Lindow,  G.  E.,  '08 
Lisitsky,  G.  E.,    '08 
Lugner,  H.  J.,   '14 
Machacek,    M.,    Ph.C,    '14 
Martin,  L.  E.,   '10 
Martin,  R.,   '14 
Mayer,  F.  C,  Ph.C,  '08 
Mayer,  H.  F.,   '12 
McCarthy,  F.  J.,   '12 
McGovern,   M.  J.,    '09 
McGrath,  Annie,   '02 
Mcintosh,  E.  M.,  '13 
Mcintosh,  H.,   '13 
Mertes,  F.(    '12 
McParland,  Wm.,   '15 
Miller,  G.  A.,  '05 
Naber,    P.,    '05 
Nelson,  C.  A.,   '12 
Nutzhorn,  H.  D.,    '11 
Oik,  H.,  '12 
Olson,  S.  E.,   '04 
Penberthy,   Sadie,    '14 
Pichette,  H.,  '06 
Pluck,  T.  A.,    '12 
Polczynski,  J.,   '10 
Putney,  P.  K.,  '13 
Quellette,  C.  J.,   '10 
Quixter,  J.  O,   '10 
Raiter,  R,,   '14 
*Rank,  F.  A. 
Reiser,   Lentena,    '10 
Riehl,  Fred.,  M.D. 
Ritter,  W.,   '14 
Rittel,  E.  J.,  '07 
Roberts,  R.  J.,  '04 
Robinson,  F.,   '03 
Robbins,    S.   C,    '15 
Roettgers,  H.,  '10 
Romaine,  E.  V.,  B.S.,   '10 
Roska,  B.  P.,    '13 
Rubel,  H.  E.,   '11 
Runkel,  W.   G.,    '04 
Russell,  H.  C,   M.D.,   '02 


Valentine,  J.,   '15 
Scheldrup,  S.  L.,   '07 
Schmidled,  A.  J.,   '12 
Schmitt,  F.  K.,  '10 
Schmutzler,    F.,    '08 
Schneider,  A.  F.,   '09 
Schneider,  W.  A.,   '12 
Schroeter,  W.   G.,    '05 
Schoen,  R,  C,   '14 
Schultz,  W.  L.,    '09 
Searle,  E.  D.,  M.D.,   '05 
Sebald,  Wm.,   '13 
Simon,   E.,    '15 
Singleton.  J.  J.,   '05 
Sipf,  F.  W.,   '04 
Slattery,  V.,   '14 
Sondel,  L.  C,  Ph.C,    '11 
Sonnenberg,  E.  G.,   '11 
Steffen,  A.,  '14 
Spellbrink,  A.,    '14 
Steplian,   A.   H.,    '07 
Stockinger,  R.  E.,  Ph.C,   '12 
Stockinger,   Otto,   509 
Stratton,   F.,    '05 
Stroub,   F.   A.,    '13 
Stuehlke,  M.,   '03 
Suits,    Wm.,    '12 
Suits,    Lin.,    '10 
Thomas,  J.  F.,   '03 
Thomas,  I.  C,   '03 
Thomson,  Wm.,   '04 
Tobin,   E.  T.,    '12 
Tomashek,  V.  J.,    '13 
Tomkiewicz,  I.  G.,   M.D.,   '07 
Trester,  Alvin,    '15 
"Van  Alstine,  C,    '15 
Van  Engel,  B..   '09 
Van  Hengle,   A.,    '08 
Van  Wie,  E.  C,   '07 
Vogt,  F.  C,   '10 
Wallner,  E.  W.,  Ph.C,   '08 
Weinstein,  M.,   '13 
Welkos,  L.  J.,   '16 
Wenzel,  F.  A.,    '06 
Wiechmann,  F.  G.,  '04 
Whalen,  E.  W.,   '07 
Whitrock,   M.   C,    '13 
Wiezynski,    C  F.,  .'08 
Winterburn,  L.  F.,   '11 
Williams,  A.  G.,   '12 
Wolfe,  A.  J.,   '10 
Zobel,  E.  H.,    '03 
Zoesch,  E.  H.,   '12 
Zoerb,  B.,   '13 


'Deceased. 
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A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette 
University  in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  professions  by  inculcating  sound  principles 
of  morality  in  all  its  professional  schools. 

A  phjTsician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or, a  journal- 
ist whose  moral  development  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  his  mental  equipment  can  never  win 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  They  look  askance 
at  him  and  deem  his  presence  in  the  community  a 
menace  to  the  home  and  a  source  of  fear  to  the 
state. 


If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be 
wielded  for  good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in 
professional  ethics  must  be  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  School  curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University  con- 
siders it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family  and 
of  civil  society  to  insist  upon  professional  ethics 
for  all  its  students. 
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Announcements 
and  Catalogue 


Marquette  Universit; 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences* 

Courses  in  Letters,  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 

degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering-,  lcadm; 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

School  of  Medicine. 

A  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doe- 
tor  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Lav/. 

o.  The  Day  Law  School,  a   four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 

Bachelor  of  Laws; 
b.  The  Evening  Law  School,  a  four-year  course  preparing  for  adnu'ssi 

to  the  bar. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics* 

a.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 

Science; 

b.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  i 
Economics. 

c.  A  two-year  Diploma  Course. 
School  of  Journalism* 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Bachelor  oi 
Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism  and  Bacheloi 
of  Science  in  Journalism,  and  a  Diploma  Course. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

«.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy; 

b.  A  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem 
ist; 

c.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ii 
Pharmacy; 

d.  A  short  course  in  Pharmacy. 

Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Conducted  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hospital.    A  three-year  course. 

Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Instruction  in   Piano,   Vocal,   Violin,  Organ  and  all  orchestral  instru 
ments.     Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  Art  of  Expres 
sion,  Public  School  Music,  Ensemble  and  Sight-Reading. 
Marquette  Academy. 

Preparatory  Department,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses,  Course 
preparatory  to  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 

Summer  School. 

Six  weeks'  session  during  July  and  August. 


■^Tiiese  Departments  also  have  evoni 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

Series  III,  Vol.  Ill         February,  1918  Number  2 

Published  Monthly  by  Marquette  University 

Entered    as    SECOND    CLASS    Matter    April    12th,    1916,    at    the    Post 
Office    at    Milwaukee,   Wi-consin,   under  the   Act  of   August    24th,    1912. 

For  information,  address:  Registrar,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DIRECTORY. 

All  correspondence  to  the  following: 

M  ARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY, 

Rev.  Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J.,  President. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  Dean. 

THE  ROBERT  A.  JOHNSTON  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS, 
Charees  R.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING, 
J.  C.  Pinney,  C.E.,  Dean. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 

Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J.,  Director. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 

Max  Schoetz,  &8&&&ary  and  A'ctiTtp  Dean. 

should  be  addressed  at  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  the  mail  of  the  following-  departments  to  the  accompanying  addresses: 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Address: — Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
Liijorious  Semmann,  Dean. 

Address :— 223-225  Tenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY, 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

Frederic  C.  Mayer,  Ph.G.,  Dean. 

Address: — Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Address  the  FACULTY  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they  teach. 

Address  the  STUDENTS  in  care  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  and  at  the  addresses  given  above. 
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CALENDAR,  1918. 

Sept.  16 — Monday;  Registration,  Arts,  Medicine. 

Sept.  17 — Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  open,  Arts,  Medicine. 

Sept.  20-23 — Friday-Monday;  Registration,  Economics,  Journalism,  Law. 

Sept.  23 — Monday,  8:00  a.  M.;  Classes  open,  Economics,  Journalism,  Law. 

Sept.  23-24-25 — Monday-Tuesday- Wednesday ;  Entrance  and  Condition  Ex- 
aminations, Engineering. 

Sept.  27-30 — Friday-Monday;   Registration,   Engineering. 

Sept.  30 — Monday;   Registration,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy. 

Oct.  1 — Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  open,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Engi- 
neering. 

Nov.    11 — Monday;  Quarterly  Examination,  Arts  and  Science. 

Nov.    22 — Friday;  Assembly;  Class  Reports,  Arts  and  Science. 

Nov.    27 — Wednesday,   9:30   P.   M.;   Thanksgiving   Recess. 

Dec.      2— Monday,  8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  resumed. 

Dec.    21— Saturday,  12:00  M.;  Christmas  Recess. 

1919. 

Jan.      3 — Friday;  Classes  resumed. 

Jan.  22 — Wednesday;  Semester  Examinations,  Arts  and  Science,  Econom- 
ics, Journalism,  Law. 

Jan.    27-30 — Monday-Thursday;  Semester  Examination,  Engineering. 

Jan.    29-30 — Wednesday-Thursday;  Condition  Examinations,  Engineering. 

Jan.    31 — Friday;  Assembly,  Class  Reports,  Arts  and  Science. 
Registration  Day,  Engineering. 

Feb.  1 — Registration;  Second  Semester,  Arts  and  Science,  Journalism, 
Economics,  Law. 

Feb.  3 — Monday,  8:00  A.  M.;  Second  Semester  begins,  Arts  and  Science, 
Economics,  Journalism,  Law,  Engineering. 

Feb.  3-6— Monday-Thursday ;  Semester  Examination,  Dentistry. 

Feb.      6 — Thursday;  Second  Semester  Begins,  Dentistry. 

Feb.    22 — Saturday;  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.   14 — Friday;  President's  Day. 

Apr.     3 — Thursday;  Quarterly  Examination,  Arts  and  Science. 

Apr.   11 — Friday;  Assembly  Class  Reports,  Arts  and  Science. 

Apr.   17 — Holy  Thursday;  Easter  Recess  begins,  all  departments. 

Apr.   2] — Monday,  8:00  A.  M.;  Classes  resumed,  Engineering. 

Apr.   22— Tuesday;  Classes  resumed,  all  departments. 

May    26 — Monday;  Examinations  begin,  Economics. 

May    28-31 — Wednesday-Saturday;  Semester  Examinations. 

May    30 — Friday;  Memorial  Day,  Recess. 

May  39-31 — Thursday-Saturday;  Semester  Examinations,  Dentistry;  Con- 
dition Examinations,  Engineering. 
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June  2 — Monday;  Second  Semester  ends,  Dentistry. 

June  9 — Monday;  Examinations  begin,  Arts  and  Science. 

June  18 — Tuesday;  Commencement. 

June  21 — Saturday;  Registration,  Summer  Session. 

June  23 — Monday;  Summer  Session,  six  weeks. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  bond  of  union  or  connecting  link  between 
the  University  Faculty  and  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  As  the  University 
is  designed  to  be  the  University  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  and  as  such  to 
form  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  life  and  development  of  the  city,  the 
Board  of  Regents  unites  these  two,  enabling  the  Faculty  of  the  University, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  direct  their  energies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  procuring  the  substantial  co-operation  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  furthering  the  activities  of  the  University. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  chiefly  of  an  advisory  and  representa- 
tive nature — to  advise  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University  as  to  the  best 
means  and  methods  for  meeting  the  higher  educational  requirements  of  the 
city,  and  to  represent  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  may  render  the  activities  of  the  University  efficient  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  community. 


MEMBERS. 

MOST  REV.  SEBASTIAN  G.  MESSMER,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HON  GERHARD  A.  BADING,  M.D., 

Ex-Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

WILLIAM  GEO.  BRUCE, 

■Secretary,  Milwaukee  Assc.  of  Comm. 

HON.  PAUL  D.  CARPENTER, 

Ex-Judge,  Probate  Court,  Milwaukee. 

IGNATZ  CZERWINSKI, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 
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HUMPHREY  J.  DESMOND, 

Editor,  Catholic   Citizen,  Milwaukee. 

F.  K.  ESPENHAIN, 

President,  Espenhain  Co. 

GEN.  OTTO   H.   FALK, 

President,  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 

ALBERT  FRIEDMANN, 

Ed.  Schuster  Co. 

JOHN  G.  GREGORY, 

Editor,  Evening  Wisconsin. 

HON.  JAMES  G.  JENKINS, 

Judge  U.  8.  District  Court  (retired). 

HARRY  S.  JOHNSTON, 

President,  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co. 

E.  J.  KEARNEY, 

Kearnen  &  Trecker  Co.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

JOHN  H.  KOPMEIER, 

President,  Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 

JOHN  H.  MOSS, 
Manufacturer. 

THOMAS  J.  NEACY, 

Manufacturer. 

COL.  GUSTAV  PABST, 

President,  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

WILLIAM  WOODS  PLANKINTON, 

Capitalist. 

AUGUST  REBHAN, 

Insurance. 

A.  T.  VAN  SCOY, 

Assistant  Secretary,  I.  H.  C.  of  America. 

EDWARD  A.  UHRIG, 

President,  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

President. 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J., 

Secretary. 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J., 

Treasurer. 


FACULTY  REGENTS. 

REV.  JOS.  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J., 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

REV.  JOHN  B.   KREMER,  S.  J., 

College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 
R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 
School  of  Journalism. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.J., 
College  of  Law. 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J., 

School  of  Medicine. 

REV.  TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
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FACULTY. 

Rev.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J.,  President  of  the   University,  Lec- 
turer, Professional  Ethics. 

ABEL,  WALTER,  J.,  A.B.,  B.J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

ABRAMS,  BERNARD  A.,  Professor  of  German  and  French. 

ACKERMAN,  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ANDERSON,  ORLAF,  LL.B.,  Personal  Property,  Domestic  Relations. 

ATKINSON,  CHARLES  R.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

BACH,  GUSTAV,  Violin. 

BACH,  HUGO,  Violoncello. 

BACKUS,  Hon.  A.  C,  LL.B.,  Criminal  Lavj. 

BALOW,  CHARLES,  Cornet. 

BANZHAF,  HENRY  L.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Dental  College;  Professor  of 
Operative  Dentistry;  Superintendent  of  Trinity  Hospital. 

BARTA,  E.  F.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

BAUER,  ROBERT  N.,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

*BAUR,  E.  F.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

BECKER,  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

BECKER,  WILHELM  F.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

BELTON,  HARRY  F.,  Clarinet. 

BENNETT,  JOHN  P.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

BENSON,  W.  J.,  D.D.S.,  Professor,  Dental  Anatomy,  Associate  Professor 
of  Orthodontia. 


*Leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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BENTZIEN,  E.  W.,  M.I).,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

BLAKE,  Miss  ELIZABETH  15.,  R.N.,  Anesthetist. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D.,  B.S.,  Chem.E.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

•BLUMENTHAL,  E.  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

BODELSON,  E.  P.,  Instructor  in  Massage. 

BOORSE,  L.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

BRAINARD,  F.  K.,  E.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

BRENK,  Mtss  ETHEL,  Instructor,  Vocal  Music,  Children's  Chorus  Classes. 

BRONSON,  BERNHARD,  Professor  of  Vocal,  Director  of  Glee  Club. 

*BRUINS,  D.  V.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

BRUMBAUGH,  E.  V.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Analysis. 

BUCHNER,  GLADYS  R.,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

BUELL,  ADAMS,  Professor,  Piano. 

BUMBALEK,    ANTON,    Mus.B.,    Associate    Professor    Piano,   Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Theory  of  Music. 

BURNS,  GEORGE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 

BUSCHECK,  A.  J.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Partnership. 

BUSSEWITZ,  M.  A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dental  College. 

BURTON,  J.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology. 

CAFFREY,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CARSON,  ROBT.,  Radiographic  Technician. 

CARTER,  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

CARVER,  THOMAS,  Bassoon  and  Saxaphone. 

CAVANEY,  JAMES,  D.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

CHAPMAN,  F.  M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Opthalmology. 

CHARLTON,  Miss  ALICE  G.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

CHURCHILL,  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Torts. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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COFFEY,  CHARLES  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat. 

COXXERS,  Rev.  THOS.,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Junior  and  Senior  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  Evidences  of  Religion,  Business  Ethics. 

COX,  Le  GRAXD  M.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  Clinical  Dentistry,  Director 
X-Ray  Laboratory. 

CHRISTOPH,  Miss  MAY,  Instructor  Piano. 

fCROXYX,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  of  Forensic  Medicine. 

DAXIHY,  Rev.  JOHX,  S.  J.,  Dean  and  Faculty  Regent,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism; Professor  of  English  Literature,  Short  Story  Writing,  History 
of  Journalism. 

De  XOSAQUO,  S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

DEGLMAX,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  S.  J.,  Regent,  School  of  Economics;  Senior 
Philosophy,  Ethics,  Sociology,  English. 

DeLOREXZO,  R.  L.,  Mandolin. 

DEYLIX,  Rev.  TEREXCE  H.,  S.  J.,  Regent,  M.  U.  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Professor  of  English. 

DOLLERT,  F.  F.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

DOXOYAX",  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases. 

DROBEGG,  WILLIAM,  Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composi- 
tion, Orchestration. 

ECHOLS,  CHESTER  M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

EIXBECKER,  GEORGE,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

EITEL,  Miss  AXtXA  L.,  R.X.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School. 

ELWERS,  GEORGE  E.,  B.S.,  Professor  in  Botany:  Pharmacognosy. 

ERXST,  GEORGE   R.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.    (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.    (Eng.), 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ESCHWEILER,  HOX.  FRAXZ,  LL.B.,  Torts. 

EVANS,  CURTIS  A.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

FARMER,  CHESTER  J.,  M.A.,  Director  and  Professor,  Department  of 
Chemistry. 


tDied  2-20-18. 
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FEDERSPIEL,  M.  N..  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery,  Lec- 
turer in  Stomatology. 

FELLMAN,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

FIELDING,    Miss    ESTELLE,    B.E.,    Elocution:     Children's    Literature 
Classes,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 

FINK,  ALBERT,  Professor  of  Violin;  Normal  Class  for  Violin  Teachers. 

FINNEGAN,  Rev.  HUGH  M.  P.,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

FISCHER,  E.  A.,  B.J.,  Registrar,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Economics,  Journal- 
ism, Laic,  Engineering. 

FLAHERTY,    Miss    FRANCES,    Instructor    Piano;    Kindergarten   Music 
Classes. 

FLEER,  Miss  EMMA,  Piano. 

FLETCHER,    E.    A.,    M.D.,    Director    and   Professor   in    G enito-V rinary 
Diseases. 

FOLEY,  Rev.  JAMES  D.,  S.  J.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

FORTIER,  CAMILLE  A.  H.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Roentgenologist  in  Dispensary. 

FORTNEY,  LORAIN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

FRANKEL,  A.  H.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  G.-U.  Surgery. 

FRANKLIN,  S.  N.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

FRAWLEY,  RUSSELL  M.,  Assistant  Law  Librarian. 

FRUMVELLER,  Rev.  A.  F.,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 

FUERSTENAU,  L.  A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

FYANS,  JOS.  E.  L.,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin.   ' 

GAENSLEN,  F.  J.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

GALLOGLY,  M.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

GAUERKE,  ARNO  C,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

•GAUERKE,  GILBERT  H.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene  and 

Prophylaxis. 
GEDE,  Miss  PEARL,  Piano. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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jGORDON,  PERCY  H.,  M.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Life  Insurance. 

GOSLEE,  HART  J.,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

GRABER,  CASPER,  Violin. 

GRAMLING,  HENRY  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

GROSSMAN,  M.  H.,  Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

GUY,  J.  E.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HABERMANN,  Miss  ANNA,  Exodontia  Nurse. 

HAEHLEN,  PHILIP,  Saxaphone. 

HANNAN,  W.  F.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Director  of  Legal  Clinic. 

HARRIMAN,  H.  M.,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

HARTZHEIM,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

HAUKOHL,    ROBERT    G.,    A.B.,   Registrar,   Dentistry    and   Pharmacy: 
Professor  of  English,  Instructor  in  Technical  Drawing. 

HAYES,  DENIS  J.,  M.D.,  Professor,  G.-U.  Surgery. 

HEEB,   HENRY  J.,  M.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Assistant   Professor  of 
•   Ophthalmology. 

HENDERSON,  M.  L.,  M.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Gynecology. 

HENNIGER,  OTTO,  Trombone. 

HERMANN,  CHARLES,  Student  Assistant,  Freshman  English. 

HERNANDEZ,  JOAQUIN,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

HERATY,  Miss  LOUISE,  Assistant  Surgical  Nurse. 

HIGGINS,  S.  G.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

HINES,  Miss  DELPHINE,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

HOENIG,  LUDWIG,  Double  Bass. 

*HOGUE,  G.  I.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HOLLITZ,  Miss  CORRINNE,  Piano. 

HOPKINSON,  DANIEL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Microscopy. 


It  Die 
•On 


tDied  2-12-18. 

*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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HOPKINSON,  ROY  S.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

HOPKINSON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Histology. 

HOUGHTON,  A.  B.,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Equity. 

JACOBSON,  Miss  FLORENCE,  Mus.B.,  Piano. 

*JAEKELS,  M.  A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

JANSSEN,  J.  S.,  Roentgenologist. 

JENNINGS,  ARTHUR   A.,  D.D.S.,  Professor,  Dental  Metallurgy,  Pros- 
thetic Technic. 

JERMAIN,  LOUIS  F.,  M.D.,  Dean:   Director  and  Professor,  Department 
of  Medicine. 

JURSS,  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

KAPPELMAN,  F.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

KASTNER,  A.  L„  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

KELLY,  KATHERINE  S.,  Law  Librarian. 

KENNEDY,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

KETTLESON,  Miss  BESSIE,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms. 

KIRCHER,   Rev.    IGNATIUS   B.,   S.   J.,   Professor  of  Physics;  Applied 
Mechanics;  Geology,  Laboratory . 

KOCH,  M.  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

KRAUSE,  O.  G.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

KREMER,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  S.  J.,  Regent,  School  of  Engineering ;  Director, 
Department  of  Physics;  Astronomy. 

KREUTZER,  A.  G.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

KRISTJANSON,  H.  T.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

KUHNMUENCH,  ANDREW  J.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics. 

LANIGAN,  J.  B.,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

LAMBECK,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Eye. 

LEICHT,  JOHN,  Organ;  Director  of  Glee  Club;  Theory  of  Music. 

*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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LETTENBERGER,  J.,  M.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Medicine  (Therapeutics). 

LIEBNER,  W.  C,  Instructor  in  Business  Management. 

LOUGHLIN,  DANIEL  M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  College. 

LUEHRING,  HENRY  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Eistologij. 

MacMAHON,  Rev.  HUGH  B.,  S.  J.,  Regent  of  Law  School;  Junior  Phil- 
osophy, History  of  Philosophy ,  Latin. 

McCORMACK,  THOS.  A.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting. 

McGRATH,  BERNARD  F.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory. 

McINTYRE,  EUGENE  L.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Equity. 

McJUNKIN,  F.   A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Department  Director  and  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

McMAHON,  F.  B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

McMAHON,  STEPHEN  J.,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Evidence,   Wills,  Statutes  and 
Wisconsin  Cases. 

McNICHOLS,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more English. 

MADISON,  J.  D.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

MAITLAND,  JAMES  W.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Pharmacy. 

MAYER,   FREDERICK    C,    Ph.G.,    B.S.,   Dean,   Pharmacy   Department; 
Professor  of  Chemistry . 

MAYER,  Mrs.  F.  C,  Violoncello. 

MESSMER,  C,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose,  Throat. 

MITCHELL,  S.  R.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

MOULINIER,   Rev.    CHARLES    B.,   S.   J.,   Regent   of  Medical   College; 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

MUEHLMANN,  Rev.  PAUL,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry. 
MUENZNER,  RICHARD  J.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthamology. 
MURRAY,  AGNES,  A.B.,  Directress  of  Social  Service  Department. 
MURPHY,  Miss  FLORENCE,  Supervisor  of  Nursing. 
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MURPHY,   Rev.    JOSEPH    A.,    S.   J.,    Vice-President;   Dean,   College   of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Elocution. 

MYERS,  A.  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

•NEILSON,  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

NEILSON,  WALTER  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

NEUDECK,  OTTO,  French  Horn. 

NOHL,  MAX  W.,  LL.B.,  Wills,  Probate  Law. 

•OBEREMBT,  B.  H.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

O'DONOVAN,  TIMOTHY  W.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Dental 

College. 
O'NEILL,  Miss  HELEN,  R.N.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms. 

PACKMAN,  Miss  EDITH,  Instructor  Piano,  Keyboard  Harmony. 

PARTRIDGE,  C.  D.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

PASCHEN,  J.  G.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

PATEK,  A.  J.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  of  Medicine. 

PEEGE,  Miss  CHARLOTTE,  Vocal  Music. 

PETERSEN,  A.  C,  Flute,  Piccolo,  Cornet. 

PFISTER,    FRANZ,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Director    and    Professor,    Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

PINNEY,  J.  C,  C.E.,  Dean,  Engineering  Department,  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering. 
POWERS,  H.  W.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  N euro-Pathology. 

PURDY,  A.  H.,  M.D.,  Professor,  Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

PURTELL,  E.  J.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

PURTELL,  JOSEPH  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

PURTELL,  THOMAS  A.,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer,  Special  Dental  Pathology. 

REGAN,  E.  D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

RENZ,  ERNEST,   Viola. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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REUTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathol- 
ogy- 
RILEY,  Miss  REGINA,  Piano. 

RIX,  CARL  B.,  LL.M.,  Real  Property,  II,  III. 

ROBINSON,  Miss  KATHRYN,  R.N.,  Night  Supervisor  of  Nurses'  Training 
School. 

ROETHKE,  R.  W.s  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Dept.  of  Obstetrics. 

ROGERS,  A.  W.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

ROHDE,  A.  C,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

ROSENBAUM,    CHARLES    T.,    D.D.S.,    Assistant    Professor,    Operative 
Dentistry. 

ROSS,  T.  M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

RUDGE,  Rev.  EUGENE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

RUSCHHAUPT,  L.  F.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 

RUSSELL,  HUGH  C,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica. 

SARGENT,  J.  C,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genilo-Urinary  Diseases. 

SAVAGE,  GERALD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dental  Col- 
lege, Professor  of  Physiology,  School  of  Pharmacy . 

SCARCLIFF,  GEORGE  A.,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

SCHILLER,  L.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

SCHLOMOVITZ,  B.  S.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

SCHOBINGER,  SOPHIA,   R.N.,  Assistant  Supt.,  Instructress  of  Proba- 
tioners, Nurses'  Training  School. 

SCHOEN,  JOHN,  Cornet. 

SCHOETZ,  MAX,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  m^MJVlHti'X^l'fcDean  of  Law  Depart- 
ment:   Trusts,  Personal  Property,  Insurance,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SCHULZ,  Miss  MATHILDA,  Piano. 

SCHULZ,  R.  M.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

SCHWARZROCK,  Mrs.  AGNES  WING,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

SEILER,  A.  B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 
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SEMMANN,  LIBORIUS,  Dean;  Professor  of  Piano,  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Composition  J  Normal  Class  for  Teachers. 
SHEAFFER,  W.  A.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
SHERIDAN,  Hon.  MICHAEL  S.,  LL.B,  Probate  Practice. 

SIEBAUER,  Rev.  AUGUSTINE  F.,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  Evi- 
dences of  Religion. 
SIEKER,  WILLIAM  C,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 
SMITH,  JOSEPH  S.,  Professor  in  Trade  and  Newspaper  Journalism. 
SMITH,  L.  J.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
SPENCER,  EDWARD  W.,  LL.B.,  Contracts. 
STERN,  ERIC  C,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Quasi-Contracts,  Partnership. 
STOCKER,  ARCHIE  J.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
STOCKINGER,  R.  E.,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
•STODDARD,  C.  H.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
STOLZ,  C.  E.,  M.E.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
STRATTON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
STUEBE,  ALFRED  J.,  Instructor  in  Properly  Insurance. 
STUMPF,  W.  K.,  Student  Assistant,  Freshman  Chemistry,  Laboratory. 
SULLIVAN,  DAN.  W.,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Sales,  Wills. 
SULLIVAN,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
•SWEITLIK,  FRANCIS  X.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Personal  Property. 

THEISSEN,  Rev.  AUGUSTINE  D.,  S.  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

THOMAS,  J.  S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

•THOMPSON,  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

TIMMONS,  Miss  MARGARET  A.,  R.N.,  Anesthetist. 

TISDALE,  L.  C,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

TRACY,   HENRY  C,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor,  Department 
of  Anatomy. 

TREIS,  Miss  ELSIE,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Public  Speaking,  Dramatic 

Art,  M.  U.  Conservatory. 
TURNER,  C.  L.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Bit 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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I'MBREIT,  A.  C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Constitutional  Law  Procedure,  Public  Ser- 
vice Corporations,  Study  of  Cases. 

UPTON,  E.  MERITZKY,  Keyboard  Harmony. 

VAN  de  ERVE,  JOHN,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Dean;  Director  and 
Professor,  Department  of  Physiology. 

WALLNER,  E.  F.,  Ph.C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALLIN,  IVAN  E.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WARFIELD,  L.  M.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

WASHBURN,  R.  G.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

WASHBURN,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine. 

WATTS,  Miss  LILLIAN,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music,  Public  School  Music, 
History  of  Music,  Sight  Singing,  Normal  Class  for  Vocal  Teachers. 

WKGGE,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

WEHE,  W.  RUSSELL,  Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 

WENKER,  RAYMOND  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

WILK,  Miss  EDNA,  Piano. 

WILLIAMS,  CLIFTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Corporations,  Code  Practice,  Con- 
veyancy. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  W.,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

WINKE,  CHARLES  H.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

WIXSAUER,   HENRY,  Associate   Professor  of   Violin;  Director  M.    U. 
Band,  Orchestra,  Mandolin  Club.  (On  Leave, — Band  Director,  U.S.A.) 

WITTE,  W.  C.  F.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery. 

WOOD,  ERNEST  H.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Bio-chemistry. 

WORTKOETTER,  WM,  S.  J.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Geology. 

WUERL,  WILLIAM  J.,  Instructor  in  Violin,  Director  of  Band  and  Or- 
chestra. 

Y\FFE,  A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

•YATES,  J.  L.,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

ZAVADIL,  ANTHONY,  Professor  of  Elocution,  Public  Speaking;  Dra- 
matics, M.  U.  Conservatory. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Marquette  University  begins  as  tar  back  as  1855,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  for  higher  education 
in  Milwaukee.     Until  1906  its  history  is  the  history  of  Marquette  College. 

In  1907  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the  name  changed  to  Marquette 
University.  Following  this  change  an  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  was  effected  in  1907,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  School  in  1908. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Day  Law  School  and  the  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  were  begun.  In  the  summer  of  1910  the  Mackie  residence 
on  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street  was  acquired  and  fitted  out  for  the 
Law  School,  which  up  to  this  time  had  held  its  sessions  in  the  Marquette 
College  building.  During  the  same  summer,  property  on  Sycamore  Street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  was  purchased  and  a  concrete  build- 
ing erected  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  September,  1910, 
the  College  of  Economics,  known  as  the  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Econom- 
ics, opened  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  School  of 
Journalism.  The  Summer  School,  organized  in  1909,  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  its  results,  and  shows  an  increased  patronage  with  every  session.     In 

1911,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  secured  a  fine  property  on  Tenth  Street,, 
between  Wells  and  Cedar,  offering  the  best  material  advantages  for  the 
study  of  music,  in  classroom  and  concert  hall  facilities.  For  several  years, 
extension  work  has   been   carried   on,  principally,   in   evening   classes.     In 

1912,  the  affiliation  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  School  with  the  Marquette 
University  came  to  a  close,  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  University, 
of  possession  and  complete  control  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Early  in  1913,  property  was  purchased,  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
thus  the  two  medical  colleges  of  Milwaukee,  were  merged  in  the  new  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Marquette  University,  with  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
College  Faculties,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  with  a  clinical  and  laboratory  equipment  to  meet  all  modern 
requirements  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  requirements,  are 
evidence  that  the  designs  of  the  medical  profession  in   Wisconsin,   for  a 
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first-class  Medical  College,  will  be  realized  in  the  Marquette  University 
Medical  Department.  In  February,  1915,  Marquette  College  of  Medicine 
was  accorded  a  "Class  A"  rating  by  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Marquette  University  has  been  con- 
ducted under  its  new  charter  for  only  a  few  years,  its  growth  has  been 
rapid,  and  the  development  of  the  scope  of  its  teaching  has  given  prool 
of  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents  to  make 
the  work  of  the  University  as  effective  and  far-reaching  as  their  resources 
allow. 

The  Jesuit  members  of  the  Faculty  give  their  time,  training  and  ability 
in  teaching  to  the  city  without  salary  or  other  recompense  beyond  personal 
support.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Faculty  of  Marquette  have 
been  devoting  themselves  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that 
Marquette  could  have  established  and  maintained  its  institutions  as  it  has 
done  since  the  income  derived  from  tuition  in  the  Academic  and  Collegiate 
departments  is  necessarily  small.  Services  without  salary,  and  economy  in 
administration  explain  the  situation. 

The  original  sum  given  for  the  foundation  of  Marquette  College  would 
appear  very  inconsiderate  in  comparison  with  college  endowments  of  the 
present  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  University  has  been  the  recipient  of 
only  one  large  benefaction,  the  gift  of  the  building  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Johnston  in  1906.  In 
March,  1916,  a  building  and  endowment  campaign  carried  on  in  Milwaukee 
and  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  resulted  in  a  $503,471.23  fund. 

If,  however,  the  University  is  to  grow  and  meet  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  it,  the  funds  for  such  development  must  in  large  part  be  fur- 
nished by  public  spirited  citizens.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  small  surplus 
from  tuition  charges  is  not  sufficient  for  any  notable  advancement,  and  on 
the  other  money-making  cannot  be  a  motive  with  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  any  such  institution.  Hence  neither  high  rates  in  tuition  can  be  con- 
sidered, nor  can  the  betterment  of  financial  conditions  resulting  from  un- 
wise economy  in  equipment  be  contemplated.  Well  directed  economy  and 
prudent  administration  will  succeed  in  conducting  the  University  when  once 
it  is  fully  established;  but  funds  for  the  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment 
must  come  from  other  sources  than  those  now  in  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 

1855 — The  Jesuits  came  to  Milwaukee. 

1857 — St.  Aloysius  Academy  is  opened. 

1864 — New  building  is  erected,  known  as  St.  Gall's  Academy. 
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I  S(>1     The  School  is  incorporated  as  Marquette  College. 

1 880— Cornerstone  of  College  building  is  laid. 

1881 — Classes  are  opened. 

1887 — First  graduates 'receive  the  B.A.  degree. 

1906 — Marquette  College  celebrates  its  Silver  Jubilee. 

1906 — New  building  on  Grand  Avenue  is  put  up. 

1906 — New  Charter  is  obtained.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution  becomes 
Marquette  University. 

190T — -Milwaukee  Medical  College  is  affiliated  to  Marquette  University.. 

1908 — The  Milwaukee  Law  School  becomes  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University. 

1908 — The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is  begun. 

1908 — Property  is  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
Street. 

1909 — Summer  session  organized. 

1910 — Mackie  Estate  acquired  for  the  College  of  Law. 

1910 — Engineering  addition  erected  on  Sycamore  Street. 

1910 — Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  opened  with  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism. 

1910 — Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  affiliated.  Affiliation  dissolved  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

1911 — Marquette  University  Conservatory  of  Music  organized. 

1912-13 — Marquette  University  acquires  possession  and  control  of  Trinity 
Hospital  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy 
of  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 

1913— Property  purchased  from  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, corner  Fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue,  for  the  Medical 
Department  of  Marquette  University. 

1915 — Marquette  rated  "Class  A,"  by  American  Medical  Association. 

1916 — School  of  Embalming  started. 

1916 — Building  and  Endowment  Campaign  successfully  completed. 

1916 — School  of  Business  Administration  and  School  of  Journalism  sep- 
arated. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  as  at  present  organized  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments : 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Dentistry. 
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The  R.  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics. 

The  School  of  Journalism. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Training  School    for   Nurses. 

The  Marquette  Academy,  the  University  High  School. 


LOCATION. 

Marquette  University  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  the  commercial  and 
social  center  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  great  manufacturing  center 
of  America.  The  city  is  attractively  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  is  readily  accessible  from  all  points;  ample  railroad 
connections  are  afforded  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Soo  Line  and  three  interurban  lines.  Also  many 
points  on  Lake  Michigan  are  in  direct  communication  with  Milwaukee  by 
means  of  steamboat  lines. 

The  advantages  of  Milwaukee  are  manifold: 

Health:  Is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  business  section  lies  in  a  valley  the  elevations  which  surround  it  afford 
most  delightful  residence  sections  and  excellent  drainage.  Deep  water 
intakes  extending  far  out  into  Lake  Michigan  afford  a  clear,  cold  and 
abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking  water. 

Homes:  Is  essentially  a  "city  of  homes."  The  percentage  of  those  own- 
ing their  own  homes  and  maintaining  lawns  and  gardens  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  city  of  the  Union.  It  has  no  congested  or  slum  districts.  The 
residence  streets  are  especially  beautiful,  many  being  overarched  with 
maple  and  elm  trees. 

Beautiful  Bay :  One  of  the  sights  which  is  a  source  of  surprise  and 
delight  to  visitors  is  the  Milwaukee  bay.  It  suggests  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
is  viewed  from  Juneau  Park,  near  the  heart  of  the  city.  No  city  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  succeeded  in  reserving  so  beautiful  a  spot  for  public  con- 
venience and  pleasure. 

Parks  and  Boulevards :  The  park  system  is  the  admiration  of  all  visi- 
tors. Every  section  of  the  city  has  its  own  park.  Park  area:  City,  922 
acres;  adjacent  to  city,  320  acres.     Boulevards,  21,640  feet.     There  are  six 
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public  natatoriums,  two  bathing  beaches,  and  also  public  golf  links  in  the 
city. 

Resorts:  Within  fifty  minutes'  ride  of  the  famous  Waukesha  Springs; 
within  two  hours'  ride,  hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  most  beautiful  lakes  and 
summer  resorts.     Trains  and  interurban  cars  at  all  hours. 

Civic:  One  of  the  most  orderly  and  law  abiding  cities  in  the  nation, 
having  a  lower  percentage  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  other  large  city. 

Education:  The  standard  of  its  school  system  is  the  highest.  It  main- 
tains besides  Marquette  University,  a  state  normal  school,  several  colleges, 
and  is  the  first  American  city  to  maintain  completely  equipped  trade 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system. 

Street  Car  Service :  One  hundred  and  one  miles,  most  of  it  double 
trade,  within  the  one-fare  limit.  By  a  transfer  system  it  is  possible  to  ride 
twelve  or  more  miles  for  a  single  fare,  and  one  line  carries  many  passengers 
nine  miles  without  change  of  cars  and  a  single  fare. 

Commercial  and  Industrial:  The  value  of  the  year's  production  (1916) 
for  fifteen  leading  industries  was  as  follows: 

Value  of 
Character.  Products. 

Iron,  steel,  heavy  machinery $61,6*33,613 

Packet  meat   37,100,000 

Leather 36,000,000 

Beer  and  malt  tonics 26,235,438 

Building 18,000,000 

Coal  and  wood  products 23,500,000 

Boots  and  shoes 16,321,000 

Malt 14,000,000 

Electric  and  telephone  supplies 20,100,000 

Electric  service 7,648,278 

Agricultural  implements   7,800,000 

Hosiery 7,500,000 

Distilled  and  rectified  liquor 8,000,000 

Cigars  and  tobacco 7,400,000 

Auto  accessories,  commercial  trucks 10,000,000 

Followed  by  sixty-nine  other  important  industries  aggregating  a  total 
production  of  $463,287,999  last  year. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
centers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  also  the  city  which  produces  a  more  diver- 
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sified  line  of  manufacture  than  any  other.  It  draws  its  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  convenient  proximity;  secures  its  fuel  by  the  Great  JLakes 
water  route  at  low  rates;  has  ample  transportation  connections  to  ship  its 
products  to  the  four  ends  of  the  earth;  enjoys  a  skillful,  industrious  and 
peaceful  labor  constituency. 

As  a  commercial  center  it  possesses  some  decided  advantages.  As  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  state  of  Wisconsin  which  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  it  has  become  an  important 
distributing  center  for  all  commodities.  Its  jobbing  and  wholesale  houses, 
which  have  grown  into  great  commercial  enterprises,  have  extended  their 
trade  connections  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  location  Marquette  University  offers  unparalleled  advan- 
tages to  the  student.  He  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  practical  side  of  his 
future  profession  while  still  attending  the  classes. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  and  dental  student.  With  a  population  of  nearly  500,000,  which 
includes  a  very  large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources, 
and  extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  liberal  clinical  ma- 
terial sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
training  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  surgery.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  clinical  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is 
given  later. 


GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  consists  of  five  tracts.  The  Administra- 
tion building,  in  which  are  located  the  Arts  and  Science  Department,  the 
School  of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism;  the  Law  School  build- 
ing and  the  home  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  Depart- 
ment are  located  on  the  property  bounded  by  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
Sheets,  on  the  east  and  west,  respectively,  by  Grand  Avenue  on  the  north 
and  Sycamore  Street  to  the  south. 

The  Conservatory  is  situated  on  Tenth  between  Wells  and  Cedar 
Streets,  and  the  Academy  and  the  Athletic  field  covers  the  square  between 
Tenth  Street  on  the  east,  Eleventh  on  the  west,  State  on  the  south  and 
Prairie  on  the  north. 

The  School  of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Trinity  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  are  located  on  the  two  properties 
at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets. 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Marquette  Dispensary  are  located  at 
fourth  Street  and  Reservoir  Avenue. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Administration  Building. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  of  the  Deans 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  and  that  of  the  Registrar  are  located  in  the 
Administration  Building. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library  and  class  rooms.  The  Physics 
laboratory  and  lecture  hall  occupy  the  third  and  the  Chemical  laboratories, 
lecture  hall  and  the  College  Assembly  hall  take  up  all  of  the  fourth  floor. 
There  is  an  observatory  also  in  connection  with  the  building;  a  large  lecture 
hall,  the  offices  and  printing  department  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  a 
recreation  hall  are  located  in  the  basement. 

Engineering  Building. 

The  new  Engineering  building,  just  completed,  was  especially  planned 
by  the  former  Dean,  John  C.  Davis  (Capt.  in  U.S.A.),  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  to  fill  the  needs  of  his  department.  It 
contains  five  class  rooms,  four  laboratories,  three  drawing  rooms,  a  library 
and  reading  room;  the  office  of  the  Dean,  three  offices  for  the  professors. 
The  boiler  room  and  power  plant  of  the  University  are  in  the  basement. 

School  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

A  five-story  building  houses  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the  Deans,  and  the  Registrar,  the  class 
rooms  and  the  laboratories  listed  under  "Equipment." 

College  of  Law. 

The  Law  School  library,  the  lecture  hall  and  the  smoking  room  occupy 
the  first  floor  of  the  Law  building.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of 
the  Dean,  the  business  offices  and  the  class  rooms. 

Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  the  following  buildings  available  for  teach- 
ing: 

1.  The  laboratory  building  (corner  of  Eourth  Street  and  Reservoir 
Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons).    The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  and  the 
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biological  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years  are  conducted  here.  This 
building  consists  of  five  stories  and  basement;  it  is  modern  in  equipment, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  has  been  extensively  remodeled  to  meet  the 
demands  for  increased  laboratory  accommodation.  A  complete  X-Ray  out- 
fit, ultra-violet  lamps,  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  dark  room,  etc.,  have 
been  fitted  up  in  the  basement. 

2.  The  clinical  building  (Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College).  In  this  building  some  clinical  work 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  carried  on.  Trinity  Hospital  occupies  a 
part  of  this  building. 

3.  The  dispensary  building.  This  is  located  on  Reservoir  Avenue  adja- 
cent to  the  laboratory  building.  It  is  equipped  for  dispensary  clinics  for 
small  sections  of  classes. 

4.  The  courses  of  the  collegiate  medical  years,  except  the  work  in 
biology,  are  given  in  the  main  university  building  of  Marquette  University, 
on  Grand  Avenue.  The  laboratories  are  adequately  furnished  for  teaching 
physics  and  chemistry,  preparatory  for  the  medical  courses. 

Several  hospitals  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  subjects. 
These  are  described  below. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Conservatory  are  the  reception  room,  the  Dean's 
office  and  studio,  the  business  office,  the  library,  the  vocal  and  violin  studios, 
and  a  concert  room  for  smaller  recitals. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  piano  department.  On  the 
third  floor  are  studios  for  the  clarinet,  flute,  harp,  mandolin,  guitar  and 
banjo  instructors,  and  also  a  large  studio  for  teachers  of  Oratory  and  Dra- 
matic Art.  In  the  half-basement  are  a  well-lighted  lecture  room,  studios 
for  the  teachers  of  brass  instruments,  and  the  practice  rooms. 

New  Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  enrollment  additions  will  be  made  to 
some  of  the  buildings  in  the  near  future.  The  erection  of  several  new 
buildings  is  contemplated. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

School  or  Dentistry. 
Infirmary. 

The  Infirmarjr,  together  with  the  Senior  laboratory,  occupies  practically 
the  entire  second  floor,  and  is  amply  sufficient  in  extent  to  afford  the  best 
of  accommodations.  Each  chair  is  facing  a  window  and  each  student  opera- 
tor has  the  best  possible  light.  The  school  has  a  population  of  450,000  to 
draw  from  in  securing  its  clinical  material.  In  addition  to  this  the  school 
does  free  dental  work  for  the  4,000  children  of  the  State  Continuation 
School,  as  well  as  for  the  many  charitable  institutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Radiographs  of  abscesses,  impacted  molars  and  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions, will  be  taken  when  the  conditions  warrant.  The  X-Ray  room  is  in 
direct  connection  with  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Laboratory. 

The  Senior  laboratory  provides  a  place  for  the  laboratory  work  that 
the  Seniors  must  do  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Infirmary.  It  is 
equipped  with  electric  lathes,  casting  machines,  vulcanizers,  and  locker 
space  for  each  individual. 

Pathological  Laboratory. 

The  School  provides  a  special  laboratory  which  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Infirmary.  Students  are  enabled  to  make  pathological  examinations 
for  patients  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laboratory  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Surgical  Room. 

A  special  room  with  full  equipment  for  the  giving  of  anaesthetics  is 
provided.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  minor  surgical  work,  including  the 
extraction  of  teeth.    This  room  is  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of  the  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Connection  for  Oral  Surgery. 

The  amphitheater  is  so  arranged  that  patients  may  be  wheeled  in  directly 
from  the  beds  of  the  hospital.  Students  may  watch  the  progress  of  the 
recovery  of  the  patients  in  the  surgical  ward  of  Trinity  Hospital.  This 
department  is  not  limited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  clinical  cases  and 
the  hospital  connection  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Junior  Technic  Laboratory  and  Freshman  Technic  Laboratory. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  individual  lockers.  The  lockers  in  the 
Freshman  Laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation.     Electric 
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lathes,  plaster  boxes,  vulcanizers  and  other  equipment  is  provided.  The 
laboratories  are  ventilated  by  means  of  suction  fans.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  an  individual  shaded  Tungsten  lamp,  thus  avoiding  all  possible 
eye  strain. 

Dissection  Room. 

The  dissection  room  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tables  with 
direct  lighting  over  each  cadaver.  During  the  session  1917-1918  five  students 
were  assigned  to  one  body.  Lockers  are  provided  for  each  student.  A 
toilet  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  is  in  direct  connection. 

Microscopical  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  lockers  for  each  student,  lmmediately 
•ad joining  is  the  microscope  room,  which  contains  sixty-five  compound  micro- 
scopes with  oil  immersion  lens.  A  supply  room  in  which  stains,  cultures  and 
other  materials  are  kept  and  a  research  laboratory  for  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  are  in  direct  connection. 

Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  for  general  chemistry  and  a 
laboratory  for  analytical  chemistry.  They  are  both  supplied  with  balances 
and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

School  of  Engineering. 
Engineering  Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  equipment  for  Engineering  includes: 
One  Riehle  50,000  lbs.  universal  testing  engine,  1  wire  testing  appara- 
tus, capacity  500  lbs.;  1  beam  testing  machine,  capacity  300  lbs:;  1  Riehle 
cement  machine,  capacity  1,000  lbs.;  1  12x24  Corliss  engine;  1  high  speed 
10x10  automatic  engine;  1  high  speed  5^x7%  automatic  engine;  1  double 
■eccentric  5%  x  7%  marine  engine;  1  10-H.P.  horizontal  gas  engine;  1  42-H.P. 
"Wisconsin  automobile  engine;  1  3-H.P.  gas  engine;  1  3-H.P.  horizontal 
oil  engine;  1  pumping  station  testing  plant  (4x6x8),  Simple  pump; 
1  automobile  testing  plant;  1  boiler  injector  testing  rack;  1  testing  rack 
for  testing  Indicator  springs,  thermometers,  steam  gauges,  and  flow  of 
learn  through  nozzles;  1  water  meter  testing  plant;  1  Crosby  gauge  tester; 
3  5x16  high  pressure  return  tubular  boilers;  2  4  x  12  Tire  box  boilers. 
(The^e  furnish  the  heating  plant  of  the  adjacent  University  buildings.) 

The  testing  apparatus  mentioned  above  is  employed  in  studying  the 
physical  properties  of  all  building  materials,  metal  and  timber  beams,  etc., 
and  includes  all  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  The  5x7  automatic  engine 
and  the  double  eccentric  Marine  engine  are  arranged  with  water-cooled  fric- 
tion wheels,  indicator  piping,   and  exhaust  to   a  condenser.     The   gasoline 
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engine  is  belted  to  a  generator  and  serves  as  a  eornplete  gasoline  electrie 
power  plant;  a  Prony  brake  affords  independent  tests  on  tbe  engine. 

In  the  pump  testing  plant,  any  desired  pressure  is  obtained  by  means 
of  valves  on  the  feed  and  discharge  piping  of  the  pump;  the  two  graduated 
receiving  tanks  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir  tank. 

The  automobile  plant  is  designed  to  receive  automobiles  of  any  type  and 
power,  and  allows  their  operation  to  be  studied  while  running  under  all 
road  conditions;  a  specially  designed  dynamometer  measures  the  tractive 
effort  of  the  rear  wheels. 

The  arrangements  of  the  boilers  is  such  as  to  permit  tests  on  one  or 
more  without  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  others.  The  10  x  10-inch  high 
speed  automatic,  and  the  Corliss  engine  are  each  belted  to  separate  genera- 
tors and  the  piping  arrangements  permit  each  to  be  operated  by  any  one  of 
the  boilers,  thus  providing  two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  power  plants; 
the  load  is  obtained  from  a  light  line,  or  a  water  rheostat.  Both  engines 
have  water-cooled  friction  wheels,  and  Prony  brakes. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory . 

Electric  equipment  including:  1  50  K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  D.  C.  gener- 
ator; 140  K.  W.  Northern  Electric  D.  C.  generator;  1  6  K.  W.  Allis-Chal- 
mers D.  C.  generator;  1  2iy2-H.P.  Westinghouse  series  motor;  1  15-H.P.. 
Westinghouse  shunt  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Crocker-Wheeler  shunt  motor;  1  5- 
H.P.  Triumph  rotary  converter;  1  10-H.P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  mo- 
tor; 1  1-H.P.  Westinghouse  single  phase  motor;  1  %-H.P.  General  Electric 
D.  C.  motor;  1  1-H.P.  Holtzer-Cabot  D.  C.  motor;  2  5  K.  W.  lighting  trans- 
formers; 2  40/5  amperes  current  transformers;  1  2,200-volt  potential  trans- 
former; 1  10-ampere  Mercury  Arc  rectifier;  1  60  K.  W.  water-cooled  pipe 
rheostat  for  loading  large  generators ;  1  apparatus  for  arc  lamp  photometry,, 
and  all  instruments  necessary  for  conducting  efficiency  and  commercial  tests 
and  for  determining  operating  characteristics  on  the  above  apparatus,  in- 
cluding D.  C.  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  A.  C.  ammeters,  voltmeters,  watt- 
meters and  multipliers,  rheostats,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  electrical  plant 
furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  adjacent  University  buildings. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemistry  lecture  room  and  laboratories  occupy  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Administration  building. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  students  and  is  equipped  witli 
fume  chamber  for  demonstrations,  the  lecture  tables  being  supplied  with 
necessary  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections. 

The  laboratories  have  concrete  floors  throughout  and  are  well  lighted. 
They  contain  tables  with  locker  equipment  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students,  each  locker  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  glassware;  appara- 
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tus  to  replace  that  broken,  or  for  special  experiments,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  stock  room. 

The  tables  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  connections.  Each  table 
has  connections  to  110  V.  Direct  and  110  V.  and  220  V.  Alternating  electric 
currents. 

The  balance  room  contains  three  Sartorius  balances,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  less  sensitive  to  supply  all  wants. 

The  equipment  for  quantitative  and  applied  analysis  includes  the  neces- 
sary graduated  glassware,  electrodes  and  stands  for  electrolytical  analysis; 
stills  for  analysis  of  water;  Hempel's,  Elliott's,  and  Orsat's  gas  pipettes, 
calorimeter,  combustion  furnaces,  etc. 

Ph ys its  Labo ra t o ry . 

The  Physics  Department  equipment  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  building.  It  comprises  a  commodious  lecture  hall,  an  office 
and  library,  and  four  laboratories.  The  lecture  hall  is  provided  with  the 
usual  facilities  for  experimental  illustration.  The  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  cathetometer,  micrometer  microscope, 
chronograph,  ballistic  and  Kater  pendulums,  air  thermometer,  spectroscope, 
interfermometer,  as  well  as  with  all  the  apparatus  required  in  the  course 
of  general  physics  of  the  Sophomores,  and  the  advanced  work  of  the  Juniors. 
Elementary  physics  is  taught  in  the  Marquette  Academy,  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University,  and  it  is  one  of  the  required  units  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Engineering. 


School  of  Medicixe. 

The  Anatomy  Laboratory. 

1.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  laboratory  building  of  the  School 
of  .Medicine  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  The  dissecting  room 
is  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  There  are  also  two  smaller  dissecting  rooms, 
a  chart  and  preparation  room,  and  a  locker  room  for  the  use  of  students. 
There  is  a  vault  in  the  basement  for  the  storage  of  cadavers.  On  the  fourth 
floor  are  two  laboratories  used  for  the  classes  in  biology,  histology,  embry- 
ology and  neurology.  These  laboratories  are  equipped  with  tables,  lockers, 
microscopes,  gas,  water,  electricity,  etc.  On  this  floor  are  also  a  technician's 
room  and  two  private  laboratories  for  the  members  of  the  staff. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories. 

2.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  space  is  divided  into:  (1)  A  lecture  room;  (2)  a  gen- 
eral laboratory  provided  with  lockers  and  benches,  each  bench  equipped 
with  water,  gas,  compressed  air  and  suction;    (3)    a  balance  room;    (4)    a 
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stock  and  preparation  room,  and  (5)  a  private  laboratory  for  the  director 
of  the  department.  This  private  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  Freas 
electric  oven,  a  high  power  electric  centrifuge,  a  Sartorius  analytic  bal- 
ance,  and  is  provided  with  both  compressed  air  and  suction,  and  with  all 
the  more  usual  conveniences  desirable  for  investigation  in  the  field  of 
biological  chemistry. 

Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

3.  Laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  are  located  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.  Full  equipment  of  desks,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  each 
group  of  two  students  is  provided.  There  is,  in  the  basement,  a  machine 
shop,  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  department.  A  private  laboratory,  princi- 
pally for  research  work,  equipped  with  operative  appliances,  adjoins  the 
department  office. 

Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

4.  The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to  pathology  and  bacteriology. 
Clinical  pathology  is  also  given  in  this  laboratory.  There  are  two  labora- 
tories for  class  use  and  private  rooms  for  the  instructors  of  the  department, 
the  technician,  and  for  the  clinical  laboratory.  Charts,  projection  lantern 
and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  accord- 
ing to  modern  standards  are  available  in  the  department. 

The  Surgical  Laboratory. 

5.  This  laboratory  occupies  a  section  on  the  second  floor.  It  consists 
of  an  operating  room  and  a  room  for  surgical  pathology.  The  operating 
room  is  equipped  and  conducted  similarly  to  the  operating  room  of  a  hos- 
pital. The  work  done  in  this  room  is  two-fold,  namely,  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  operative  surgery  on  the  living  animal,  and  surgical  research. 
The  pathological  room  is  equipped  as  a  pathological  laboratory.  It  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  operating  room  for  the  purpose  of  making  rapid 
sections  of  fresh  tissue  in  order  that  the  pathological  diagnosis  may  be 
reported  during  operation.  This  room  is  used  also  for  the  teaching  of 
surgical  pathology.  The  object  of  this  direct  connection  between  the 
operating  room  and  the  pathological  room  is  to  impress  upon  the  student 
through  actual  experience  the  necessity  of  such  a  close  relationship. 

School  of  Journalism. 

The  Journalism  School  laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Administration  building.     Typewriters   are   furnished  to  all  the  students. 
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School  of  Pharmacy. 
General  Statement. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  laboratories  were  remodeled,  enlarged 
and  renovated. 

General  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  provides  accommodation  for  sixty  pupils.  The  room 
is  well  ventilated  by  a  system  of  electric  fans.  A  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
room  and  a  supply  room  are  in  connection.  The  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  general  chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  also  has  a  capacity  for  sixty  students.  It  is  equipped 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  making  qualitative,  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis.  The  balance  room  and  the  supply  room  are  in  direct  con- 
nection. 

Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

The  Pharmacy  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  percolator  stands, 
balances,  suppository  and  tablet  machines,  sieves,  mortars,  a  drug  mill  and 
other  accessories.  It  can  accommodate  more  than  fifty  students.  The  sup- 
ply of  drugs  is  complete  in  every  particular. 

Dispensing  Laboratory. 

A  new  Dispensing  laboratory  was  added  and  equipped  in  1915.  Here 
the  students  are  drilled  in  the  preparation  of  prescriptions.  The  laboratory 
has  the  most  modern  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Microscopical  Laboratory . 

Here  the  student  is  taught  histological  pharmacognosy,  botany  and 
bacteriology.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  sixty  compound  microscopes 
equipped  with  oil  immersion  lens  for  bacteriological  research. 

Medical  Dispensary. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  show  adequate  proficiency  are 
given  practice  in  the  Drug  Room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  Dispensary, 
where  prescriptions  are  filled  for  the  patients  who  present  themselves  daily. 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  magnificent  public  library  of  the  city,  almost  adjoining  the  School 
of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  Schools  of  Journal- 
ism, Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Economics,  Engineering.  The  arrangement  of 
the  library  is  an  ideal  one  for  students,  who  have  access  to  all  the  books  for 
consultation  and  study,  and  may  with  special  privilege  take  home  with 
them  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  essays,  debates, 
etc.     The  main  library  and  its  eight  branches  contain  342,194  volumes. 

In  the  History  room  are  more  than  40,000  volumes,  including  15,000  on 
Sociology,  7,177  on  Travel,  11,087  on  Biography,  and  11,900  on  History. 
The  Philosophy  room  contains  about  5,000  volumes. 

The  Literature  room  contains  38,000  volumes,  among  which  are  Ameri- 
can, English,  French,  German,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
literatures,  also  a  goodly  number  of  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Semi- 
tic and  Slavic  and  many  books  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Celtic  literatures. 
The  Science  room  has  about  25,000  volumes.  On  different  shelves  are 
books  on  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Electricity,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Biology,  Archeology,  Paleontology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Birds,  Mam- 
mals, Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  College  Library  contains  nearly  13,000  volumes.  Its  circulating 
department,  accessible  to  the  members  twice  a  week,  comprises  standard 
English  works,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  College 
students. 

Dentistry. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  use  of 
students  in  the  college  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Engineering. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  con- 
tains the  latest  volumes  of  all  leading  periodicals.  The  bound  reports  of 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  many  Engineering  texts  are  available. 

Economics. 

The  Samuel  Marshall  Library  of  the  College  of  Economics  contains 
many  standard  works  which  are  indispensable  for  supplementary  reading. 
The  students  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  Municipal  Library  in  the 
City  Hall. 
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Law. 

The  library,  which  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  is  designed  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  student.  It  contains  the  English  Common  Law  Reports, 
and  English  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  inferior  Eederal  courts;  the  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Jersey  Law  and  Equity,  Michigan  reports,  Nebraska  reports, 
Wisconsin  reports,  the  complete  National  Reporter  system,  statutes  and 
digests  of  the  various  states,  general  digests,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries, 
text-books,  all  sets  of  leading  and  annotated  cases,  etc.  The  College  of  Law 
is  indebted  to  Judge  James  G.  Jenkins,  Judge  Franz  C.  Eschweiler,  Judge 
A.  E.  Braun,  Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  the  Judge  Tarrant  Estate,  the  Lawyers 
Co-operative  Pub.  Co.,  and  Callaghan  &  Co.,  for  valuable  donations  to  the 
library. 

Journalism. 

The  students  of  Journalism  have  access  to  the  above  libraries  which 
afford  every  facility  for  study  and  research. 

Medicine. 

The  Medical  School  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted,  newly  fur- 
nished room  in  the  Laboratory  building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and 
this  number  is  being  added  to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  full  time  librarian 
is  in  charge. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  large  and  exception- 
ally well-selected  medical  library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students 
of  the  school.     It  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Goldsmith  Buiding. 


MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  within  three  minutes'  walk 
of  the  University.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
United  States,  and  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  zoological,  botanical, 
minerological  and  other  specimens. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 
1.     ADMISSION. 


All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and,  if  they  come  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of  honor- 
able dismissal. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  A  certificate  from  the  principal  of  an  accred- 
ited high  school  in  which  a  student  has  been  prepared  for  college  will  be 
accepted  instead  of  examinations  in  the  subjects  offered  for  admission. 

2.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  entrance  credits  amounting 
to  the  number  of  units  specified  in  the  course  selected.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  a  high  school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

3.     SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Latin. 

(1)  Grammar. — The  entire  Latin  Grammar,  including  a  knowledge  of 
all  regular  syntactical  constructions;  translations  into  Latin,  at  sight,  of 
complex  English  sentences,  entailing  the  application  of  rules  for  relative 
clauses,  indirect  discourse  and  conditional  sentences. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  continuous  prose, 
based  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  on  the  Letters  and  Orations  of  Cicero. 

(3)  Authors — Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books.  Ovid:  Meta- 
morphoses and  Tristia.  Cicero:  The  Orations  against  Catiline.  Virgil: 
Aeneid,  six  books. 

Greek. 

(1)  Grammar. — Etymology  complete  (including  the  irregular  and 
defective  forms);  the  rules  of  accents;  syntax;  the  Homeric  dialect. 

(2)  Composition. — Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  English  sentences 
based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

(3)  Authors. — Xenophon;  Anabasis,  four  books.  Homer:  Iliad,  three 
books,  or  Odyssey,  three  books. 

English — Rhetoric. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  on  the  matter  contained  in  a  standard 
text-book  such  as  Hill,  Coppens,  Williams,  Genung,  Carpenter,  Thorndike, 
Brooks. 
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Composition. — A  brief  prose  composition  will  be  required,  evidencing 
proficiency  in  the  writing  of  clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  subject  will  be 
taken  from  the  candidate's  experience,  or  based  on  the  books  he  presents 
for  examination. 

Fair  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling  will  be  considered  as  essential 
preliminary  requirements. 

English. 

Texts  prescribed  for  reading  and  study:  Two  plays  of  Shakespeare; 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  or  American  Taxation;  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  one  essay  of  Macaulay;  Scott's  .Lady  of  the  Lake;  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  characters,  the 
plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of  each  work.  Equivalents  will 
be  accepted. 

French,  German,  Spanish — 

1.  Elementary,  grammar,  easy  prose  and  themes. 

2.  Syntax,  moods,  complex  sentences,  easy  prose  writing. 

3.  Good  reading  knowledge  of  standard  prose,  with  syntax. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  classics  and  lyric  poets. 

The   texts   this   year   at   Marquette   are   Chardenal    (French),   and 
Becker  (German).    Equivalent  text-books  must  be  used  by  students. 

History. 

(1)  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  the  Oriental  nations, 
Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  Modern  History  from  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
to  the  present  time. 

(3)  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

History  and  Civics. 

1.  United  States,  or  English  History. 

2.  Ancient  History. 

3.  European  History. 

Civics  counts  as  %  unit  and  may  be  combined  with  History. 

Elementary  Sciences. 

The  requirements  are  those  of  the  standard  High  School  texts,  such  as 
"McPherson  and  Henderson"  (in  Chemistry) ;  "Martin"  (in  Physiology) ; 
"Linville  and  Kelly"  or  "Jordan  and  Kellogg"  (in  Zoology);  "Atkinson"  or 
"Bergen"  (in  Botany) ;  "Milliken  and  Gale"  or  "Mann  and  Twiss"  or  "Car- 
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hart  and  Chute"  (in  Physics);  "Davis"  or  "Tarr"  (in  Physical  Geography); 
"Howe"  or  "Todd"  or  "Young"  (in  Astronomy)  ;  "Norton"  or  "Tarr"  (in 
Geology).  Work  in  Biology  (e.  g.,  "Bailey  &  Coleman")  may  he  offered 
as  3/2  unit  in  Zoology  and  y%  unit  in  Botany.  All  notes,  note  books,  labora- 
tory work,  etc.,  in  the  above  subjects,  must  be  presented,  especially  in 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  where  they  are  absolutely  required  as 
essential  to  a  proper  course. 

Algebra. 

Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations,  radicals 
and  exponents,  quadratics,  graphs,  and  problems  involving  all  these  are 
required;  additional  work  in  logarithms,  elementary  series,  simultaneous 
quadratics,  ratio  and  variation,  binomial  theroem,  may  be  offered  as  %  unit. 

Trigonometry. 

The  six  functions,  and  their  relations,  addition  theorems,  simpler  trans- 
formations, and  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  right  and  oblique. 

Geometry. 

Any  standard  text;  original  demonstrations,  loci,  and  numerical  work 
are  of  great  importance. 

Vocational  Subjects, 

Such  as  Drawing,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography,  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Manual  Training,  are  accepted  with  reluctance.  A  student  offering 
such  credits  must  furnish  a  comprehensive  and  full  account  of  these  studies 
and  of  the  number  of  recitation  or  class  hours  spent  in  them,  together  with 
specimens  of  work  done.  Tests  may  be  exacted  if  any  doubt  remains;  and 
in  no  case  will  the  total  credits  in  this  group  be  more  than  2. 


Admission  may  likewise  be  had  by  transfer  from  another  recognized 
college  or  university,  on  presentation  of  an  official  statement  of  the  stu- 
dent's standing,  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Applicants,  not  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  transferred 
in  good  standing  from  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  are  subject  to  entrance 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  September  and  June.  Detailed  information 
as  to  the  hour  and  place  of  such  examinations  will  be  furnished  to  appli- 
cants at  the  Registrar's  office. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
certain  courses,  provided  they  are  over  19  years  of  age,  and  show  the  abil-i 
ity  to  pursue  their  studies  with  profit.  The  credit  to  be  assigned  for  such- 
work  will  be  determined  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the  Department. 
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4.     UNITS  REQUIRED  EUR  ADMISSION. 

A  subject  in  secondary  work  pursued  for  a  year  of  at  least  thirty-six 
(36)  weeks,  taught  five  (5)  periods  a  week,  each  period  at  least  forty-five 
(45)  minutes,  constitutes  a  UNIT. 

A  subject  taught  one  hour  a  week  for  one  term  or  semester,  is  termed 
a  semester  hour. 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance  credits 
amounting  to  16  units. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin  4  units        Ancient  History   1  unit 

Greek    3  units*       Modern  History 1  unit 

English   3  units         Science    1  unit 

Algebra    1  unit  Elective    1  unit 

Geometry  1  unit 

B.S.  Course. 

English   3  units         History     1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units         Science    2  units 

Mathematics    3  units         Elective    5  units 

Litt.B.  Course. 

English   3  units         Modern  History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 3  unitst       U.  S.  History  and  Civics..   1  unit 

Mathematics    2  units         Science    1  unit 

Ancient  History   1  unit  Elective 4  units 

Collegiate-Medical  School. 
For  admission  to  class  in  this  course,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 
Collegiate-Medical. 

English  3  units         American  History  and 

*German  or  French 2  units  Civil  Government   1  unit 

Algebra    1  unit  Electives 6  units 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  college 
course  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  Class  "A"  schools,  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Medical  Association.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
classes  are  formed  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  college  grade,  and  subjects 
chosen  for  them,  which  are  directly  serviceable  for  the  better  mastering  of 
the  subject-matter  of  Medicine. 


*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  all  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  be  removed  within  one  year  from 
the  time  of  entrance.     An  elementary  Greek  class  is  organized  for  this  purpose. 

t  All  in  one  language  or  two  in  one  language  and  one  in  another. 
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School  of  Dentistry. 

A  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  without  examination,  upon 
presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  recognized  academy  having  a  four-year  course  beyond  that  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  or  by  presenting,  prior  to  enrollment,  cre- 
dentials proving  that  the  applicant  possesses  a  general  education  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a 
four-year  course  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

School  or  Economics. 
The  following  units  are  required  for  all  degree  students: 

English   2  units        Sciences    1  unit 

Modern  Languages  (German,  History 1  unit 

French,  Spanish)   2  units        Electives 8  units 

If  a  student  has  not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course,  he  may, 
if  deemed  advisable  by  the  Dean  and  faculty,  be  admitted,  but  will  be  con- 
ditioned.    Conditions  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified  state- 
ment of  his  previous  studies. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Elementary  Algebra 1%  units         English  Literature   1  unit 

Plane  Geometry 1       unit  History 1  unit 

Solid  Geometry %  unit  Elementary  Physics 1  unit 

English  Composition 1       unit  Electives    7  units 

School  of  Journalism. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  entrance  credits 
amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  a  high 
school  subject  pursued  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

The  required  units  for  admission  to  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

A.B.  Course. 

Latin  4  units        Ancient  History   1  unit 

Greek    3  units*       Modern   History    1  unit 

English   3  units        Science 1  unit 

Algebra    1  unit  Elective    1  unit 

Geometry 1  unit 


*  Applicants  who  can  satisfy  all  the  other  entrance  requirements  may  be 
admitted  With  conditions  in  Greek,  which  must  be  removed  within  one  year  from 
the  time  of  entrance.     An  elementary  Greek  class  is  organized  for  this  purpose. 
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B.J.  Course. 

English  3  units        History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units        Electives 7  units 

Mathematics    2  units 

Litt.B.  Course. 

English  3  units         Modern  History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units         U.  S.  History  and  Civics ...   1  unit 

Mathematics    2  units         Science   1  unit 

Ancient  History 1  unit  Elective 5  units 

B.S.  Course. 

English  3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages  2  units       Science    2  units 

Mathematics    3  units       Elective 5  units 

Diploma  Course. 

English   3  units       History 1  unit 

Foreign  Languages 2  units       Electives 5  units 

Mathematics    1  unit 

College  of  Law. 

The  following  units  are  required  of  all: 

English  2  units       Modern  Languages  (German, 

Mathematics    2  units  French,  Spanish)   2  units 

Electives 9  units 

DAY  COURSE.— Candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  graduated  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course  and  have  at 
least  one  year  of  a  College  course,  or  equivalent  preparation,  to  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  three-year  Day  Course  without 
examination. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  special  work  in  English  from 
all  students  found  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves  in  correct 
and  concise  English. 

A  four-year  Day  Course  is  provided  for  those  who  are  merely  graduates 
of  a  four-year  accredited  high  school. 

EVENING  COURSE. — A  preparatory  education,  consisting  of  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  one  year  of  a  College 
course,  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  for  such  as  may 
wish  to  work  for  a  degree. 
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Persons  desiring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  law,  not  with  a  view  of 
practice,  but  for  the  needs  of  business  or  general  information,  may  be 
admitted  to  some  or  all  courses  as  Special  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers. 

However,  candidates  for  the  Wisconsin  Bar  examination  must  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  as  required  by  Wisconsin 
Statutes. 

School  of  Medicine.* 

No  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  unless  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mar- 
quette University'  or  presents  equivalent  credits  from  another  institution. 
These  credits  must  include  work  done  in  college  physics,^  approximately 
900  hoars;  college  biology,  not  less  than  180  hours,  laboratory  and  didactic, 
and  this  should  include  work  on  both  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates; 
college  chemistry,  inorganic  at  least  250  hours,  organic  not  below  120  hours; 
some  quantitative  chemistry  is  highly  desirable.  The  applicant  must  also 
demonstrate  by  oral  examination  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  lieu  of  an  authorized  statement  of  college  credits  as  specified, 
satisfactory  examinations,  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  first  two  years  oi  college  work  as  outlined  herein,  will 
be  accepted  for  entrance,  provided  the  State  Board  will  endorse  these  ex- 
aminations. 

In  case  candidates  cannot  present  the  complete  requirements  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  a  condition  in  this  subject  may  be  granted,  which  must 
be  passed  off  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  winter  quarter 
of  the  first  medical  year. 

In  the  case  of  those  candidates  for  admission  who  have  the  required 


*  Extract  from  State  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  Session  of  1915,  Chapter  438,  Sec- 
tion 2 

"All  persons  desiring  to  practice  medicine,  surgery,  osteophy,  midwifery  or 
nursing,  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  a  preliminary 
education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state  ; 
and  all  persons,  so  applying  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1919,  shall,  in  addition  to  such  preliminary  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state,  present 
satisfactory  and  competent  evidence  of  having  completed  a  two  years'  college 
course  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  either  German  or  French,  the  equivalent 
of  a  two  years'  pre-medical  course  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin." 

§  High  school  physics,  and  biology  can  not  be  substituted  for  the  required 
college  work,  and  inorganic  chemistry  if  taken  in  high  school  must  cover  in 
time  more  and  in  subject  matter  at  least  a  very  full  equivalent  of  the  course 
given  in  collegiate  pre-medical  years. 
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credits  in  the  college  work  but  who  lack  some  part  of  the  definite  require- 
ment in  the  sciences  as  stated  above,  the  deficiency  may  sometimes  be  made 
up  before  the  opening  of  the  college  year  by  attending  summer  courses 
in  those  subjects. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special  stu- 
dents. Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  intentions, 
pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
Special  students,  i.  e.  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma  is 
given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of  the 
University. 

Entrance  requirements   for  the  supervisors'  course: 

(a)  High  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  in  an  accepted  school. 

(b)  Ability  to  play  at  sight  the  average  school  songs. 

(c)  Sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  culture  to  use  the  voice  properly 
and  to  sing  artistically. 

Deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  remedied  by  study 
in  other  departments  of  the  School. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  department  to  know 
that  Marquette  University  offers  students  in  this  department  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  in  various  studies  in  the  University  classes.  Language 
classes,  for  instance,  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  will 
be  arranged  to  accommodate  public  school  teachers.  Classes  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  will  also  be  open  to  these  students.  For  further  infor- 
mation confer  with  the  head  of  this  department  or  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory. 

School  or  Pharmacy. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  He  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  be  in  possession  of  credentials  proving  that  he  has  satis- 
factorily passed  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  a  recog- 
nized academy.  These  credentials  must  be  placed  on  file  with  the  Registrar 
at  the  time  the  student  matriculates. 
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ELECTIVE   UNITS. 
The  elective  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  complete  the  required 
units  must  be  taken  from  the  following  list: 

English 1  to  2  units 

French,  German    1  to  2  units 

Latin,  Greek    1  to  2  units 

History  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all)  : 

Ancient    History    1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History 1  unit 

English  History  1  unit 

United  States  History 1  unit 

Science  (not  more  than  four  units  in  all) : 

Biology    1  unit 

Botany 1  unit 

Chemistry   1  unit 

Physics    1  unit 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 1  unit 

Zoology    1  unit 

Physiology    y2  unit 

Algebra    (intermediate)     %  unit 

Solid  Geometry    %  unit 

Trigonometry    %  unit 

Agriculture    1  unit 

Drawing    1  unit 

Vocational  subjects  and  Manual  Training 2  units 

Music: 

Appreciation  or  Harmony 1  unit 

Limitations. — Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one 
subject.  Students  desiring  credit  in  a  foreign  language  must  have  at  least 
two  units  in  the  subject.  One  unit  of  credit  for  a  second  foreign  language 
will  be  given  if  the  student  has  at  least  two  units  in  the  first  language. 


No  Collegiate  Credit  is  Given  for  High  School  Work. 

SPECIALS. 

The  requirements  for  a  Special  student  will  not  be  as  rigid  as  for  Regu- 
lar students,  but  will  be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Dean  and  faculty,  concerning  the  applicant's  fitness  profitably  to  pursue 
the  particular  subject  or  subjects  he  may  wish  to  follow. 

Every  applicant  must  present  to  the  Dean  a  detailed  and  certified 
statement  of  his  previous  studies. 
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School  of  Dentistry. 
No  Special  students  will  be  accepted  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Medicine. 

The  requirements  for  Specials  in  the  School  of  Medicine  are: 
Students,   either   graduates   or   undergraduates,   who   do   not   desire   to 
obtain  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  for  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the   Associate   Dean   in  consultation   with  the  instructors  of 
such  courses,  they  are  sufficiently  prepared. 

Students  who  wish  to  graduate,  but  find  it  practicable  to  devote  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  and  class  work,  may  with  the  Associate 
C can's  advice  spread  the  courses  of  any  one  year  over  not  more  than  two 
years,  provided  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  the  curriculum,  and  pay  their  fees  pro  rata  plus  any  just  con- 
tingent increment  found  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  interruption  of  the  Medical  course,  resumption  will 
be  allowed  at  the  point  where  the  student  dropped  out,  provided  that  the 
intermission  be  not  over  two  years,  and  that  the  student  repeat  in  whole  or 
in  part,  all  courses  which  have  been  added,  modified  or  lengthened  during 
his  absence.  This  last  requirement  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Associate  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  charge. 


ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  advanced  work  done  at  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  accepted  standing,  when  work  is  closely  similar  to  courses 
given  in  this  school.  Application  for  advanced  standing  may  be  made  per- 
sonally or  in  writing  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement 
from  the  proper  authority  giving  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  credit 
is  asked. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  and  third  year  respectively  who 
]) resents  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  Dental  College  showing  that  the 
required  courses  for  each  year  have  been  successfully  completed.  Each 
student  must  also  furnish  evidence  that  he  has  a  high  school  education. 

Students  who  present  credentials  from  reputable  medical  schools, 
normal  schools  or  universities  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those 
subjects  which  appear  upon  the  Dental  Curriculum,  provided  that  the  time 
spent  and  subject  matter  covered  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dean.  No  credit 
in  time  is   given.     Four  years'  work  in   a  Dental   School  are   required  to 
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receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.     Medical  School  gradu- 
ates or  graduates  of  other  colleges  or  universities  will  be  required  to  enter 

the  Freshman  class. 


School  of  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  admis- 
sion  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the  class  they  wish  to  enter  was 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Medical  course. 

For  time  credit,  they  must  present  official  credentials  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Medical  school  previously  attended. 

For  subject  credit  a  detailed  statement  of  credits,  properly  authenti- 
cated, will  be  demanded.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates from  the  registrar  of  the  college  from  which  the  student  comes, 
a  catalogue  wherein  the  courses  are  outlined,  note  books  of  his  laboratory 
work,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  his  stand- 
ing. An  examination  may  be  held  at  the  option  of  the  Associate  Dean  and 
the  instructor  in  question. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  to  applicants  from  Class  0 
schools,  and  from  Class  B  schools  not  higher  than  entrance  to  Sophomore 
year. 

Under  no  condition  will  any  discrimination  in  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced standing  be  made  in  favor  of  applicants  from  other  schools  as 
against  students  of  this  school. 

School  or  Pharmacy. 

Upon  presenting  the  necessary  credentials,  students  coming  to  this 
School  from  any  other  institutions  of  equal  standing  will  be  given  credit  for 
such  time  and  studies  as  the  Dean  of  this  School  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  before  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  have  been  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared.  Tuition  and  fees  once  paid  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
lie  returned.  A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  valid  reasons  during 
the  year  will  get  credit  for  the  unpaid  tuition  provided  that  he  pursues 
his  departmental  studies  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  withdrawal. 
Tickets  cannot  be  transferred.  Students  make  an  implicit  contract  with 
the  institution  to  observe  these  conditions  when  they  pay  their  dues. 

An  annual  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  student,  which 
admits  him  to  all  local  games  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  It  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  matriculation  or  at  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  session. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  examination,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Registrar, 
will  be  charged  each  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary,  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, to  give  make-up  or  condition  examinations  or  special  examinations. 
The  fee  for  a  "condition"  examination  on  any  other  but  the  date  set,  will 
he  $2.00. 

See  Law  School  section  for  special  rules. 

The  matriculation  fee  of  Freshmen  and  new  students  is  distinct  from 
the  tuition  and  must  be  paid  when  the  student  decides  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Arts  axd  Sciences. 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  for  all  classes  (for  the  Academic  year) $60.00 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  Laboratory  fee 10.00 

Biology,   Laboratory    fee 5.00 

Breakage  deposit,  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Athletic   Association    fees 5.00 

Condition  examination   (on  date  set) 1.00 

Condition  examination,  not  on  date  set 2.00 

Diploma  fee,  graduation  A.B.,  B.S.,  Litt.B 10.00 

Fee  for  other  diplomas  in  Arts  course 10.00 

Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  made  semi-annually  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal  or  pro- 
tracted illness. 
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First  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation    $  5.00 

Tuition 60.00 

Athletic    5.00 

Biology    20.00 

Chemistry    10.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit) 5.00 

Second  Collegiate  Medical  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $  5.00 

Tuition     60.00 

Athletic   5.00 

Biology    20.00 

Chemistry    15.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit) 5.00 

Physics 10.00 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.     The  tuition  is  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, in  advance. 

(Registration  and  payment  of  fees  are  made  at  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street.) 

School  of  Dentistry. 
Freshman  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st 80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Total  fees,  first  year $170.00 

Sophomore  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st $85.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 85.00 

Total  fees,  second  year $170.00 

Junior  Year. 
Fees  are  the  same  as  the  Sophomore  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  first  semester,  payable  Oct.  1st $80.00 

Tuition,  second  semester,  payable  Feb.  1st 80.00 

Graduation  fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total  fees,  fourth  year $175.00 

No    laboratory    fees    or   other    fees    than    those    mentioned    above    are 
charged. 
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School  of  Economics. 

Tuition  for  part-time  courses  is  as  follows:  For  two  hours  of  credit 
weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $25;  during  one  term,  $15;  for  three 
hours  of  credit  weekly  during  one  academic  year,  $35;  for  four  hours,  $45; 
for  each  additional  hour  up  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  $7.50. 

For  Degree  and  Diploma  Courses: 

Matriculation  fee   $     5.00 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year 125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 
Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Athletic  fee   5.00 

Graduation  fee  10.00 

Laboratory  fee,  Chemistry  or  Physics 10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Laboratory  students 5.00 

Conditional  examination  fee  (on  date  set) 1.00 

Conditional  examination  fee  (not  on  date  set) 2.00 

Students  entering  during  the  second  semester  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
year's  tuition. 

A  proportionate  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  every  hour  above  six- 
teen, $7.50  per  hour. 

Fees  of  $25  or  less  must  be  paid  in  advance;  fees  for  more  than  $25 
are  payable  three-fifths  in  advance  and  two-fifths  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  semester. 

No  student  once  enrolled  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
except  for  very  grave  reasons. 


School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Tuition  for  the  Academic  year " $125.00 

First  semester,  $75.00. 

Second  semester,  $50.00. 

Matriculation  5.00 

Athletic  fee   5.00 

Chemistry  fee  (per  year,  plus  breakage) 1.00 

Lake  Beulah  (once  for  Civics) 20.00 

Payments    for    tuition,    etc.,   must    be   taade    in    two    installments,    on 
October  1st,  and  February  1st. 

School  of  Journalism. 

The  rates  of  tuition  and  the  fees  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  the 
same  as  those  applying  to  the  School  of  Economics. 
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College  or  Law. 

Matriculation  fee   $  5.00 

Graduation  fee   10.00 

Tuition  for  Day  Course  per  Semester 50.00 

Athletic  fee  for  Day  Students 5.00 

Tuition  for  Night  Course  per  Semester 30.00 

Special  Examination  fee 5.00 

1.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  a  card  from  the  treasurer  at  the  time 
of  enrollment  will  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  classes. 

2.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  exacted  of  all  students  who  have 
not  obtained  a  Treasurer's  card  within  10  days  of  the  day  of  registration. 

3.  Candidates  for  degrees  must  pay  all  fees  ten  days  before  com- 
mencement. 

4.  Students  permitted  to  take  special  examinations  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  such  examination. 

School  of  Medicine. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

Matriculation   (if  not  previously  matriculated) $    5.00 

Tuition     170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic   5.00 

Fourth  Year. 

Matriculation  (if  not  previously  matriculated) $    5.00 

Tuition     170.00 

Breakage  deposit   (partly  returnable) 15.00 

Athletic 5.00 

County   Hospital    5.00 

Obstetrical 10.00 

Graduation   15.00 

Before  being  assigned  working  space  in  the  laboratories  the  student 
must  have  paid  all  the  fees  as  specified  above.  After  deducting  unneces- 
sary waste,  breakage,  damage  and  loss,  the  balance  of  the  breakage  deposit 
will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Fees  for  Special  and  Graduate  Students. 

Special  students  will  pay  a  pro  rata  fee  conditional  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  courses  taken,  the  Regent  consulting  with  the  instructors 
involved. 
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Graduates  in  Medicine  of  this  or  any  other  school  will  be  welcomed 
and  given  the  freedom  of  the  institution  in  all  the  clinical  and  didactic- 
branches.  For  laboratory  courses,  adjustment  of  fees  will  be  made  by  the 
Regent  in  consultation  with  the  laboratory  instructors  on  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  number  of  hours  engaged. 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses. 
For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  Associate  Dean. 

Conservatory  of  Music. 
Note — No  lesson  of  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  one-half  hour  nor 
less  than  one  lesson  per  week  will  be  given. 

Piano. 

%  hour  %  hour        1  hour  or  2 

Lessons  Lessons     %  hr.  Lessons 

Prof.  Semmann $2.00  $3.00  $4.00 

Prof.    Buell    2.00  3.00                  4.00 

Mr.    Bumbalek    1.50  2.25                   3.00 

Miss  Flaherty   1.00  1.50                   2.00 

Miss  Packman  1.00  1.50                   2.00 

Miss  Christoph   75  1.12%               1.50 

Miss  Jacobson 75  1.12%               1.50 

Miss  Fleer   50  .75                  1.00 

Miss  Schulz    50  .75                   1.00 

Miss   Wilk    50  .75                   1.00 

Miss  Hollitz 50  .75                  1.00 

Miss  Cede 50  .75                   1 .00 

Miss  Riley   50  .75                  1.00 

Voice   Culture. 

Yo  hour 
Lessons 

Prof.  Bronson $2.50 

Miss  Watts    .  . . 2.00 

Mrs.  Wing-Schwarzrock 2.00 

Miss   Brenk    1.00 

Violin. 

%  hour  %  hour  1  hour  or  2 

Lessons  Lessons  %  hr.  Lessons 

Prof.  Fink $1.50  $2.25  $3.00 

Gustav  Bach    1.50  2.25  3.00 

Casper  Graber 1.00  1.50  2.00 

Mr.  Winsauer   1.00  1.50  2.00 

Mr.  Wuerl   75  1.12%  1.50 
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Note — Class  lessons  are  also  given  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Violin.  These 
classes  are  made  up  of  two,  three  or  four  pupils.  Prices,  25c,  50c,  $1.00, 
and  .$1.25  per  pupil. 

Violoncello. 

'Y2  hour  %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons  Lessons  Lessons 

Mr.   Bach    $1.50  $2.25  $3.00 

Mrs.  Mayer    1.00  1.25  1.50 

Viola. 

y>2  hour  %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons  Lessons  Lessons 

Mr.   Renz    $1.00  $1.50  $2.00 

Double-Bass. 

Mr.   Hoenig 1.25  1.50 

Flute  and  Piccolo. 

Mr.  Petersen   1.50  2.00 

Clarinet. 

Mr.  Belton   1.00  1.50 

Saxaphone  and  Bassoon. 

Mr.  Carver   1.00  1.50  2.00 

Cornet. 
Mr.   Schoen    75  1.00  1.50 

French  Horn. 

Mr.  Neudeck   1.00  1.25  1.50 

Trombone. 

Mr.  Henniger 1.00  1.25  1.50 

Mandolin. 

Signor  De  Lorenzo 75  1.00 

Advanced  Theory.     (Individual  Instruction.) 

Prof.   Semmann    2.00  3.00  4.00 

Public  School  Music. 

Miss  Watts    2.00  . . .  4.00 

French. 

Prof.  Abrams Terms  upon  application 

Italian. 

Prof.   Burckhardt    Terms  upon  application 

Languages. 
Mr.  Fyans Terms  upon  application 
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Dramatic  Art. 

%  hour  %  hour  1  hour 

Lessons  Lessons  Lessons 

Prof.  Zavadil $  1.50  $2.25  $3.00 

Miss   Treis    75  1.00  1.50 

Class  Lessons. 

Ensemble  (instrumental  and  vocal) $0.25  per  lesson. 

Teachers'  Class    50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

Harmony 50  and  $0.75  per  lesson. 

General  Musical  Theory: 

For  Students  3.50  for  the  course. 

For  Outsiders   7.50  for  the  course. 

In  Class  of  Three 9.00  for  the  full  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  students 3.50  for  the  course. 

History  of  Music,  for  outsiders 7.50  for  the  course. 

Opera  Classes    2.00  for  the  course. 

Physical  Culture  )  f  2.50  per  term,  class  of  four. 

Children's  Literature  Classes   \  )  5.00  per  term,  class  of  eight. 

Children's  Chorus  Class 2.50  per  term. 

Kindergarten    2.50  per  term. 


Practice  Pianos. 

The  Conservatory  furnishes  Practice  Pianos  as  follows: 

One  hour  a  day,  per  term $3.00 

Two  hours  a  day,  per  term 5.00 

Every  additional  hour 2.00 

All  pianos  are  A.  B.  Chase  instruments. 

Fees  for  Diplomas,  Etc. 

Diploma  or  Certificate $10.00 

Statement,  Normal  Course 2.50 

Private  Examination  2.50 

Free  and  partial  scholarships  will  be  granted,  as  is  customary  in  all 
large  Schools  of  Music,  to  talented  students  without  means.  Examinations 
of  such  applications  will  take  place  September  4. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  opens  September  5. 
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School  of  Pharmacy. 

Fees  for  the  Two  Year  Course. 

First  Year. 

Matriculation,  payable  before  Oct.  1st $10.00 

Tuition  (first  semester),  payable  Oct.  1st 50.00 

Tuition   (second  semester),  payable  Feb.  1st 50.00 

Total    $110.00 

Second  Year. 

Tuition  (first  semester),  payable  Oct.  1st $55.00 

Tuition  (second  semester),  payable  Feb.  1st 50.00 

Graduation  fee,  payable  May  1st 15.00 

Total    $120.00 

Students  are  required  to  buy  a  small  outfit  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical apparatus  costing  about  $10.00. 

Students  wasting  material  carelessly  will  be  charged  with  such  waste. 
No  laboratory  fee  or  fees  other  than  those  mentioned  above  are  charged. 

Entire  Expenses. 

Fees   (first  year  including  Athletic  fee) , $115.00 

Fees   (second  year  including  Athletic  fee) 125.00 

Apparatus     10.00 

Books   20.00 
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LIVING  EXPENSES. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  near  the  University  at  the  rate 
of  $5  to  $6  per  week.     Students  who  club  together  can  board  for  less. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  the  living  expenses 
of  a  student  for  a  college  year: 

Lowest.  Average.  Liberal. 

Board  and  Room $150.00  $176.00  $208.00 

Laundry 20.00                 25.00  35.00 

Incidentals 50.00                 75.00  100.00 

Totals $214.00  $276.00  $343.00 

BOARDIXG    AND     RoOMIXG. 

A  faculty  committee  examines  all  boarding  and  rooming  houses  and 
an  approved  list  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  list  will  not  be 
mailed  out.  The  supply  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  greatly  exceeds 
the  demand  and  no  prospective  student  should  anticipate  any  trouble. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT. 

Because  of  its  location  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  and  the  manufacturing  center  of  America,  Marquette  Univer- 
sity offers  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  needy  student.  It  is  very  easy  for 
students  to  earn  their  board.  For  a  couple  of  hours'  service  in  cafes,  hotels, 
or  restaurants  many  of  the  students  get  their  meals.  Others  earn  enough 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  help  considerably  towards  their  keep.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  are  able  to  earn  all  their  living  and  boarding  expenses 
while  keeping  up  with  their  studies.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  last  graduating  class  in  Engineering  seventy-five  per  cent  were  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting  and  earned,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by 
their  class  president,  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 
during  the  school  year.  The  money  earned  during  the  vacation  was  used  for 
the  payment  of  tuition,  and  incidental  expenses.  With  regard  to  school 
expenses,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  schedule  of  expenses  at 
Marquette  is  to  be  understood  as  differing  in  meaning  from  like  schedules 
in  other  colleges.  Marquette  makes  all  fees  payable  as  tuition,  and  the 
student  is  not  met  at  every  door  with  requests  for  laboratory  fees.    In  some 
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colleges  there  is  practically  no  tuition,  but  the  laboratory  fees  sum  up  to 
more  than  the  tuition  at  Marquette. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  fact.  Any  student  can  secure  a 
position  if  he  has  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness.  However,  he 
should  not  expect  to  obtain  work  before  the  second  or  third  week  of  his 
stay  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Registrar  will  be  pleased  to  make  individual  suggestions  after  the 
student  has  arrived  in  Milwaukee. 

The  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Students'  Free 
Employment  Bureau. 

Additional  information  concerning  employment  will  be  cheerfully  given, 
but  the  University,  as  such,  does  not  bind  itself  to  secure  positions  for  all 
prospective  students. 

PERMANENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  permanent  Scholarship  is  founded  by  the  gift  of  $1,500;  it  entitles 
the  founder  at  all  times  to  keep  one  scholar,  designated  by  him  and  accept- 
able to  the  faculty,  free  at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  at  the 
Academy.  If  the  founder  fails  to  name  an  incumbent,  the  scholarship  will 
be  conferred  upon  some  needy  and  deserving  student. 

The  following  Permanent  Scholarships  have  been  donated: 

The  Father  Bosche  Scholarship,  by  the  Members  of  the  Gesu  Parish, 
1913. 

The  Loyola  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Phelan  Scholarship,  by  Miss  Catherine  Phelan. 

The  Marquette  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Anton  V.  Romadka  Scholarship. 

The  Xavier  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

The  Johnson  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  George  and  Geo.  F.  Johnson. 

The  Berchmans  Scholarship,  by  a  friend. 

In  1909  a  scholarship  was  founded  by  Hon.  Ernst  Merton  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Intercollegiate  English  Prize.— A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00  for  the 
first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the  third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth, 
and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago 
for  excellence  in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province,  which  are: 

St.   Louis   University,   St.   Louis,  Mo.;   St.   Xavier   College,  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's, 
Kan.;  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.;  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  St.  John's  College,  Belize, 
British  Honduras;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Toledo,  Ohio;  Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Ixtercollegiax  Latin  Prize. — For  the  best  Latin  essay  from  competi- 
tors of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

Oratorical  Prize. — A  gold  medal,  presented  in  alternate  years  by  Mr. 
Francis  X.  Boden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  M.  Grau,  for  the  best  oration 
given  by  a  member  of  the  Marquette  Oratorical  Society.  Donor  in  1917, 
Mr.  Francis  X.  Boden. 

Prizes  for  Elocution. — A  gold  medal  is  offered  annually  for  the  best 
speaker  in  the  public  contest;  one  medal  is  offered  each  class  in  Elocution, 
by  members  of  the  M.  U.  Alumni. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

MARQUETTE  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
sj-mpathy  and  relationship,— to  encourage  professional  spirit  and  interest, — 
and  to  combine  the  necessary  social  elements  with  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  course.  Meetings  are  held  at  stated  times,  at  which  members  of  the 
association,  or  of  the  faculty,  or  invited  guests  give  addresses  on  technical 
subjects  of  interest;  smokers,  and  social  events  are  arranged  at  longer 
intervals.  Athletic  events  with  the  other  University  departments  likewise 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  association. 

The  Engineering  faculty  are  honorary  members,  and  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Engineering  Department  find 
their  expression. 

PHILOSOPHERS'    CLUB. 

Members  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Journalism,  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Law  who  are  in  the  classes  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to  this 
organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions. The  meetings  are  held  every  second  week  throughout  the  academic 
year. 

F^ach  member  chooses  his  own  subject  and  when  he  has  expressed  his 
views  an  open  discussion  by  the  club  takes  place.  The  views  as  advanced 
are  criticized  and  supplemented  by  facts  and  thoughts  from  all  present. 
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The  officers  for  the  year  1917-18  are: 

Rev.  G.  A.  Deglman,  S.  J Advisor 

Jos.  R.  Huepper President 

Geo.   Hanley    Vice-president 

Phelim  Hughes  Secretary-Treasurer 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  COMMERCE  CLUB. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Marquette  University  Commerce  Club  was 
formed  in  the  College  of  Economics.  With  an  excellent  program  arranged 
for  the  coming  year,  this  club  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  features  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commerce  Club  is  to  prepare  the  Economics  stu- 
dents of  the  University  more  efficiently  for  work  as  business  men  and  to 
bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  commercial  world.  To  this  end  meet- 
ings are  held  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year,  devoted  alternately  to 
student  programs  and  addresses  by  men  who  are  prominent  in  the  business 
circles  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  Investigations  of  the  workings  of 
prosperous  business  establishments  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

All  students  of  the  College  of  Economics  are  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Club.  A  credit  of  one  point  is  given  for  regular 
attendance  and  participation  in  the  meetings  of  the  Club  throughout  the 
year. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Milwaukee  in  the 
work  of  the  Commerce  Club  insures  for  its  members  a  connection  the  value 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  transition  from  school  to 
active  business  life  is  always  a  difficult  one.  The  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Commerce  Club  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  the 
years  and  activity  of  the  organization. 

Following  is  the  organization  of  the  Commerce  Club  of  Marquette 
University  for  the  year  1917-18: 

OFFICERS:  Joseph  Dudenhoefer,  Jr.,  president;  Quirine  Dorschel, 
vice-president;   Robert  J.   Burton,  secretary;   Arthur  C.  Gernes,  treasurer. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:  Faculty  Members— C.  R.  Atkinson,  Dean 
College  of  Economics,  chairman;  G.  A.  Deglman,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Regent 
College  of  Economics;  Percy  H.  Gordon,  Manager  Travelers'  Insurance 
Co.;  M.  H.  Grossman,  Manager  Bond  Department;  H.  W.  Harriman, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Eaw;  J.  B.  Lanigan,  Sales  Manager  L  C.  Smith 
&   Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Studext  Members — Robert  J.  Burton,  Jos.  Dudenhoefer,  Jr.,  Eugene 
H.  Kaudy,  Burton  Tong,  C.  J.  Boemer,  H.  J.  Crowley. 
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ADVISORY  BOARD:  Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  Municipal  Court;  Wm. 
Geo.  Bruce,  Secretary  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce;  S.  Lacy 
Crolius,  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.;  Edw.  W.  Hoffmann,  John  Hoffmann 
&  Sons;  Harry  S.  Johnston,  President  Robert  A.  Johnston  Co.;  Walter 
Kasten,  Vice-President  Wisconsin  National  Bank;  L.  C.  Parker,  Gimbel 
Brothers;  Frank  G.  Smith,  President  Milwaukee  Credit  Men's  Association; 
Nat  Stone,  President  Boston  Store. 

MARQUETTE   ORATORICAL   SOCIETY. 

Organized  1883. 

This  society  aims  by  weekly  exercises  in  debating,  essay-writing,  recita- 
tions, criticisms  and  extempore  speaking  to  prepare  the  members  for  public 
speaking  and  to  increase  their  fund  of  information  on  questions  of  history, 
literature  and  political  economy.  Membership  is  open  to  students  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  University. 

The  Moderator  is  a  member  of  the  College  faculty,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Marquette  University.  The  other  officers  are  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  society. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1917-18  are: 

Faculty  Moderator,  Rev.  John   P.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

Jos.  R.  Huepper President 

Chas.    J.    Stumpf Vice-president 

Chas.    Herrmann    Secretary 

Anthony  J.  Gauckler Treasurer 

Harold  J.  McGrath Debates 

Delegate  to  State  Peace  Association:    Jos.  R.  Huepper. 

LE    CERCLE    FRANCAIS. 

This  club  represents  the  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  students  in 
French  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  French  classes  and  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  class  rooms  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  students  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  literature  and  institutions  of  the  French  people. 

Club  meetings  are  held  weekly  and  regular  programs  carried  out.  The 
work  of  the  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Abrams. 


THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  SCHILLER  CLUB. 

was  organized  in  1908  and  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Its  pur- 
pose is  two-f old :   Fir^t,  to  enable  its  members  by  means  of  prepared  debates 
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and  extempore  speaking  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage; Second,  to  help  them  to  keep  up  a  general  interest  in  the  German 
language  and  literature  by  the  familiar  discussion  of  literary  topics  and 
select  readings  from  German  classics.  The  club  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Abrams. 

THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Moderator:   Rev.  T.  H.  Devlin,  S.  J. 

I.     Vocal. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB. 

Students  in  any  of  the  University  departments,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  Two  half-hour 
periods  weekly  are  given  to  vocal  culture,  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
musical  theory  and  correct  interpretation.  Four  part  compositions  in  me- 
dium difficulty  form  the  basis  of  the  exercises.  Regularity  in  attendance  at 
club  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an  absolute  condition  of  membership. 

II.     Instrumental. 

1.  The  Marquette  University  Mandolin  Club. 

2.  The  Marquette  Orchestra. 

3.  Marquette  University  Brass  Band. 

MARQUETTE   UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  furnish  the  students  with  the  best 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  general  athletics.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
suitable  recreation  and  relaxation  of  both  mind  and  body  for  those  engaged 
in  mental  pursuits,  the  University  authorities  have  at  all  times  encouraged 
manly  sports  among  the  students.  However,  only  those  who  are  regular  in 
class  attendance  and  up  to  the  standard  in  class  work  are  allowed  to  take 
part  in  any  athletic  contests  in  which  the  University  is  represented. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars,  which 
entitles  them,  without  further  charge,  to  attend  all  athletic  events,  in  Mil- 
waukee, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  The  Association, 
newly  organized  in  1913,  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  representing 
the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  Student-body. 

STUDENT  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Every  class  in  the  University  has  a  representative  on  this  board  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  student  activities.  It  is  the  insti- 
gator of  the  actions  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  student  body. 
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The  student  managers  of  the  different  sports  are  elected  by  it,  as  are  also 
the  student  members  of  the  Athletic  Board. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1917-18  are: 

Geo.   Hanley   President 

Irving  Langhoff   Vice-president 

Eugene  Sullivan    Secretary-treasurer 

Malcolm  Schweers : Student  Manager  Football 

H.  J.  Marshall Student  Manager  Basketball 

THE   MARQUETTE    UNIVERSITY   ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association  was  made  in  1893,  and 
the  society  formed  lasted,  as  the  "Marquette  College  Alumni  Association," 
until  1915.  With  the  development  into  university  lines,  came  other  Alumni 
organizations,  among  the  various  departments.  While  certain  of  them  flour- 
ished, others  languished,  and  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  unify  their  aims  and 
activities,  little  was  accomplished,  because  of  the  evident  lack  of  close  rela- 
tions between  the  existing  organizations.  To  remedy  the  defect,  and  to 
secure  a  strong,  effective  Alumni  Association  for  the  University,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  members  of  the  different  departmental  organizations  to 
merge  all  into  ONE  body,  that  should  represent  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
Marquette  University,  and  so  enlist  for  common  effort,  ALL  the  Alumni, 
for  the  support  and  advancement  of  their  Alma  Mater,  in  all  her  fields  of 
endeavor. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1915,  members  of  the  various  Alumni  bodies  of 
Marquette  University,  with  cordial  agreement  and  good-will,  met  and  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  reorganization  of  Alumni,  a  merging  of  all  existing 
Alumni  societies,  into  ONE  —  THE  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION.  In  pursuance  of  the  unanimous  wish  of 
those  present,  the  organization  was  effected,  a  constitution  and  a  set  of 
by-laws  were  adopted. 

Officers,  1917. 

M.  N.  Federspiel,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S President 

E.  A.  Fischer,  B.J Secretary 

Wm.  H.  Costello,  B.S.C.E Treasurer 

Vice-presidents:  Leo  W.  Slensby,  LL.B.;  Catherine  Williams;  Leo.  A. 
Mullaney,  A.B.,  LL.B.;  Dr.  Harry  McCabe,  A.B. 


Executive    Board:    F.   X.    Boden,   A.B.;    Harry   McLogan;    E.   Simon, 
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Ph.G.;    Corinne    Hollitz;    James    W.    Murphy,    B.S.C.E.;    Geo.    W.    Wilson, 
D.D.S.;  Leo.  J.  Gleason,  B.C.S. 

To  preserve  and  encourage  the  Alumni  spirit,  frequent  gatherings  for 
business  and  social  purposes,  monthly  luncheons  and  an  annual  banquet 
are  proposed,  thus  keeping  the  Alumni  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with 
the  student-body  of  the  University 

SODALITY  OF  THE   IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  B.  V.  M. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Catholic  students,  its  general  object 
being  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit  among  its  members,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  particular  object  of 
the  Students'  Sodality  is  to  develop  in  the  young  men  who  compose  it,  the 
intelligent  Faith,  the  Christian  character  which  should  mark  Catholics  who 
by  their  education  and  fuller  training,  ought  to  be  leaders  in  its  student- 
body,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Sodality  to  encourage  the  Catholic  students  to 
labor  for  the  achievement  and  preservation  of  this  standard. 

The  Sodalists  meet  at  8:00  every  Sunday  morning,  in  the  Students' 
Chapel,  1115  Grand  Avenue,  for  Mass,  Office  and  Instruction. 

Faculty  Director:    Rev.  John  J.  McNichols,  S.  J. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1917-18  are: 

Earl  J.  Bodine,  Jour.  '18 Prefect 

Robt.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Dent.  '18 1st  Assistant 

Eugene  Kaudy,  Econ.  '18. 2nd  Assistant 

John  Lindsay,  Law  '19 Secretary 

Arthur  B.  Moultra,  Eng.  '19 Assistant  Secretary 

Geo.  Hanley,  Law  '20 Treasurer 

Walter  B.  Frenzel,  A.  and  S.  '21 Organist 

THE    APOSTLESHIP    OF    PRAYER,   LEAGUE    OF    THE 
SACRED   HEART. 

This  organization  seeks  to  procure  a  happy  means  of  fulfilling  the 
command  of  God,  "Pray  always,"  by  giving  to  even  the  ordinary  daily 
actions  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

The  members  hope  by  this  means  to  further  the  designs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  league  themselves  with  Him  to  procure  the  spread  of  the  grace  of 
salvation  to  all  men. 

Director:    Rev.  H.  M.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

MARQUETTE    TRIBUNE. 

The  Tribune  is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of  the  University.  It  is 
issued  from  the  school's  own  printshop,  being  edited,  managed  and  printed 
by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  board  of  editors  and 
managers  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Journalism.  The  aims  of  the  Tribune 
are:  To  purvey  news  of  the  University,  to  aid  in  constructive  work  and  to 
afford  the  students  of  Journalism  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
newspaper  editing,  managing  and  makeup. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:  $1.50  a  year,  five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on  applica- 
tion. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  alteration  by  the  editor. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  is  a  periodical  published  during  the  months  of  October, 
December,  February,  April  and  June,  by  a  board  of  editors  of  Marquette 
University.  Its  aim  is  three- fold:  First,  to  bring  to  higher  efficiency  the 
literary  expression  of  students  of  all  departments;  Second,  to  chronicle  the 
literary,  social  and  athletic  events  of  the  University;  Third,  to  serve  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  old  and  attending  students. 

Director:    Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:  $1.00  a  year,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Advertising  rates  on 
application. 

Manuscripts  and  notes  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  are  to  be 
handed  in  on  the  11th  day  of  the  month  of  publication. 

THE  HILLTOP. 

The  Hilltop  is  the  Marquette  University  annual.  It  is  issued  from 
the  school's  own  printshop,  and  written,  edited,  and  managed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  entire  school  with  the  able  guidance  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Every  department  has  its  representatives  on  the  bus- 
iness and  editorial  board. 

The  annual  is  a  review  of  the  school  year  and  a  biography  of  all  the 
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graduates.     Everything  and  everybody  in  the  school  is  sure  to  receive  at 
least  a  mention. 

Director:   Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J. 

Terms:    $3.00  per  copy.     Advertising  rates  on  application. 

MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the  students  and 
the  Alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact  that  the 
Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law  school  in  the 
middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of  matters 
which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin  Bar  are  con- 
tained in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while  so 
doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its  spirit. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College   of  Arts   and   Sciences 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOON  AN,  S.  J President 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Dean 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

French,  German. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Chemistry. 

REV.  THOS.  CONNERS,  S.  J., 
Junior  and  Senior  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 
Ethics,  Psychology,   Theodicy. 

REV.  HUGH  M.  P.  FINNEGAN,  S.  J., 
Chaplain. 

JOS.  E.  L.  FYANS,  Ph.B.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Spanish,  Latin. 

MR.  CHARLES  HERMANN, 

Student  Assistant,  English  of  Freshman. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 
Astronomy. 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Logic,  Cosmology,  History  of  Philosophy,  Latin. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Mathematics. 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J., 

Latin,   Greek,  Spanish,  Elocution. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  SIEBAUER,  S.  J. 

Latin,   Greek,  Evidences  of  Religion. 

WILLIAM    WORTKOETTER,    S.    J., 
Physics, 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Control. 

Marquette  University  is  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  As  educators 
they  aim  to  secure  the  gradual  and  just  development  of  both  mind  and 
heart.  They  recognize  moral  training  as  an  essential  element  of  education, 
and  spare  no  efforts  to  form  the  students  to  habits  of  virtue,  while  offering 
them  every  facility  and  aid  to  the  highest  mental  culture.  It  is  their  ambi- 
tion to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  solid  principles,  virtuous  habits  and 
sound  religious  convictions. 

Educational  System. 

The  educational  system  is  substantially  that  of  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits.  Since  the  publication  of  Hughes'  Loyola  in  the  Great  Educat- 
ors Series,  by  Scribner,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  Swickerath's  Jesuit 
Education,  by  Herder,  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  either  a  scientific 
or  historical  study  of  that  system  have  abundant  sources  of  information. 

Courses. 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  will  ordinarily  require 
four  years  for  their  completion.  The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
prescribed  one,  especially  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  considered  essen- 
tial that  the  branches  that  belong  most  to  general  education  and  form  the 
basis  for  future  progress  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study  during 
these  two  years.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  greater  latitude  of 
choice  is  allowed  to  the  student.  During  these  years  the  principal  stress 
is  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  for  the  influence  such 
study  has  in  mental  development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life,  Rational  Phil- 
osophy as  a  means  of  developing  young  manhood  is  an  instrument  of 
strength  and  effectiveness. 

Philosophy. 

But  to  obtain  these  results  Philosophy  must  be  such  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with  vague  groping  after  light,  with 
teaching  the  history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind,  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  exposing  the  contradictory 
systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time,  without  any  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded;  but  it  must 
present  a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with 
the  established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some 
definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science.     With  such  a  definite  system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind 
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becomes  more  acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the 
value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  arc 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of 
mind  with  mind. 

Thus  established,  Marquette  University  in  its  collegiate  department, 
gives  an  education  which  prepares  its  beneficiary  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  and  compete  successfully  in  the  struggle.  This  will  be  seen 
from  a  consideration  of  the  field  covered  by  the  curriculum. 

Dormitories. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  students. 
Those  coming  from  homes  at  a  distance  from  Milwaukee  will,  however,  be 
able  to  find  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  University.  Lists  of  suitable  rooms  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
Students  coming  to  the  city  should  apply  at  once  at  the  College  office  on 
Grand  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 

Morals  and  Religion". 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  are  matters  of  the 
closest  concern  to  the  members  of  the  College  faculty.  Catholic  students 
are  required  to  follow  the  courses  given  in  religious  instruction  and  to  be 
regular  in  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
honor  of  the  students  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College;  yet 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  good  results 
are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College 
regulations,  serious  application  and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  on. 
Any  serious  neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  effective  correction  and  even  to  dismissal,  if  such  a  measure  should  b<? 
deemed  necessary  for  the  common  good.  Parents  and  guardians  of  students 
are  requested  to  consider  carefully  the  regulations  which  follow,  governing 
the  conduct  and  diligence  of  students. 

REGULATIONS. 

Punctuality. 

The  students  must  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  classes,  as  failure 
in  these  matters  tells  against  good  work  in  their  studies.  When  a  valid 
excuse  is  presented  for  absence,  the  student  is  bound,  by  extra  work,  to 
repair  the  loss  incurred,  and  he  should  consult  his  instructor  for  advice  in 
the  matter.  Unexcused  absence  for  more  than  four  recitation  periods,  in 
any  branch,  may  subject  the  delinquent  to  failure  in  that  branch,  and  he 
will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  the  rest  of  his  work  in  that  subject.     Lack  of 
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punctuality  will  subject  the  offender  to  loss  of  credit  in  his  class-standing, 
and  if  persisted  in  may  call  for  effective  correction  or  even  suspension. 

Quarterly  Reports. 

The  quarterly  reports  sent  to  parents  and  guardians,  to  inform  them 
of  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  those  under  their  care,  call  for  serious 
consideration.  The  College  authorities  earnestly  invite  consultation  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  individual  students.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
points  in  reports:  A  grade  of  70%  or  over  is  satisfactory.  A  grade 
between  60%  and  70%  imposes  a  "condition,"  requiring  the  student,  within 
the  semester  following,  to  pass  another  examination  in  the  conditioned  sub- 
ject. A  failure  to  remove  the  condition  within  the  appointed  time,  or  a 
grade  below  60%,  will  require  a  repetition  of  the  semester  work  in  the 
study  so  graded.  This  is  matter  of  special  importance  for  the  notice  of 
parents  and  guardians.  The  course  of  studies  is  so  arranged,  and  the 
classes  are  so  conducted,  as  to  make  success  possible  fov  the  average  con- 
scientious student. 

Discipline. 

All  students  are  bound  to  upright,  gentlemanly  conduct,  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  all  requirements  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  use  of  tobacco  in  the  College  building  is  strictly  prohibited.  Speech 
or  conduct,  offensive  to  good  morals,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Catholic  Students. 

Unless  excused  by  the  Vice-president  of  the  College,  all  the  Catholic 
students  must  be  present  every  class  day  at  8:30  a.  m.  Their  religious 
and  moral  training  will  be  the  special  care  of  the  College  authorities.  They 
shall  also  be  present  for  the  annual  retreat  of  the  students,  even  though 
not  residents  of  Milwaukee. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

TUITION   AND   FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE. 

Prescribed  Work. 

7\11  candidates  for  a  degree  must  acquire  credit  for  four  years  in 
English,  including  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  addition 
they  must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years'  credit  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups: 

1.     Chemistry,    Physics,    Biology,    Geology,    Astronomy. 
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2.  Mathematics,   History,  Economics,   Education. 

3.  Logic,  General  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Natural  Theology,  Ethics, 
History  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  will  present  in  addition  credit  for 
three  years  in  Collegiate  Latin  and  two  in  Greek.  Candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree  may  substitute  two  years  in  German,  French  or  Spanish.  They 
must  also  present  credit  for  a  third  year  of  Science  (Physics  or  Chemis- 
try), and  for  the  Mathematics  of  Sophomore  class. 

A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  College  must  be  pre- 
sented at  least  four  weeks  before  graduation. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present  one  year's 
credit  beyond  the  A.B.  requirements  in  Mental  Philosophy  or  in  Ethics, 
with  a  written  thesis.  The  work  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  be  in  residence. 
The  honorary  M.A.  degree  may,  for  good  reasons,  be  conferred  on  such 
graduates  of  Marquette  University  as  the  faculty  may  judge  deserving  of 
the  distinction,  but  usually  with  the  requirement  of  a  written  thesis. 

PRE-MEDICAL   COURSE. 

For  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  a  two-year  college 
course  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  Class  A  schools,  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Medical  Association.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
classes  are  formed  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  college  grade,  and  subjects 
chosen  for  them,  which  are  directly  serviceable  for  the  better  mastering  of 
the  subject  matter  of  Medicine. 

A  course  is  offered,  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  pre-medical  classes  are  registered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, — 
not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Marquette  University. 

For  admission  to  class  in  this  course,  the  requirements  are  the  same  as 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  or  to  the  Sophomore  class  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  All  applicants  must  present  a  statement  of  their  high  school 
credits,  with  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  principal.  They 
must  present  their  credits  and  letters  before  they  may  register,  and  once 
registered,  they  are  amenable  to  all  the  regulations  set  for  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  department.  The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians 
is  called  to  the  regulations,  page  —  of  this  bulletin. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

Graduates  or  other  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  will  be 
given  due  credit  for  their  work  in  Languages,  Mathematics  and  Science. 
Senior  students  in  the  College  department  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
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•electives  with  a  view  to  the  Engineering  studies  they  intend  to  take  up. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  degree  of  Civil  or  Electrical  Engineer 
three  years  after  their  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

ELECTION   OF    COURSES   IN    OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Economics,  elect  a  limited  number  of 
hours  in  the  College  of  Economics  to  count  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

a  J     Requirements   for  the  A.M.   degree: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.B.  degree  from  Marquette  Univer- 
sity or  an  institution  of  equivalent  good  standing  and  must  devote  one 
year  exclusively  to  resident  graduate  study.  Two  years — eight  months  of 
which  must  be  in  residence — will  be  required  if  the  candidate's  whole  time 
is  not  devoted  to  study. 

2.  The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  departments,  and  must 
ordinarily  embrace  one  principal  and  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  It 
must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of  study  in  such 
subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  Law,  Classics,  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given  in  certain 
professional  schools  of  recognized  universities  will  be  accepted  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses  toward  a  professional 
<legree. 

3.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  studied. 

'  4.     He   must    present    a    typewritten    or    printed    thesis    in    his    major 
subj  ect. 

5.     A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

b)  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  M.S.,  is  conferred  under  the 
same  conditions  as  above  when  the  major  subject  of  study  has  been 
scientific. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  course,  must  carry  at  least  eighteen 
hours  of  the  weekly  work  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  registered. 
Otherwise,  he  will  he  entered  as  a  "special"  student,  not  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  present  credit  for  work  done  in 
residence.  For  the  A.B.  degree,  the  Senior  year  must  have  been  in  resi- 
dence, for  both  semesters.  In  the  matter  of  "entrance  requirements,"  no 
exceptions  will  be  made  for  "special"  students. 

For  promotion  or  for  graduation,  a  passing  mark  of  70%  must  be 
attained  in  each  of  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  class.  tlie 
mere  general  average  of  70%  will  not  be  enough. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  PERIODS. 

Freshman    Sophomore     Junior  Senior 

Philosophy —  —  8  8 

Latin 4  4  3  — 

Greek 4  4  3e  — 

English 3  3  3  3 

Modern   Language    4  4  4  4 

History 3  3e  2e  2e 

Mathematics 3  3e  3e  — 

Chemistry 5  —  3e  — 

Physics —  5  3e  — 

Elocution 1  1  1  Ik 

Religionf 1  1  1  1 

Electives   (See  below) 

Electives:  In  Sophomore  class  a  choice  is  allowed  between  History  and 
Mathematics.  Eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Junior  and  eleven  hours  a  week  in 
the  Senior  year  must  be  devoted  to  electives.  These  include,  besides  the 
branches  marked  with  an  "E"  in  the  list  above,  the  following:  German, 
French,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Public  Speaking,  Descriptive  Geometry,  etc. 

PRE-MEDICAL    COURSE. 

A  summary  of  the  course  vof  study  for  the  two  collegiate-medical 
years,  arranged  according  to  years,  follows.  The  number  of  didactic  and 
laboratory  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is  also  given.  The  collegiate 
medical  courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  except 
Biology,  which  is  given  by  the  Anatomy  Department  at  the  Medical  School. 


fRequired   of   Catholic   students   only. 
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FIRST  COLLEGIATE-MEDICAL  YEAR. 

Didactic      Laboratory         Tola! 

Department  of  Biology- 
Vertebrate  Anatomy    66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis     99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  ...  102 

Latin 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 

SECOND  COLLEGIATE  YEAR. 

Didactic      Laboratory         Total 

Department  of  Biology- 
General  Biology  and  General  Embryology. .     66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis .    66  99  16.5 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German 136  ...  136 

French 136  ...  136 

CURRICULUM. 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature,  History, 
Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student 
a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization, 
but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to 
impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view 
which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship 
as  of  eminence  in  the  professions  of  other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course,  and  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
essential  in  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  are  not  left  to  the  student's 
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option.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed.  Only  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become  elective. 

COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultivation  in  a  special 
manner  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  the 
study  of  the  best  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  studied  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  English  writers  as  are 
noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  substance  and  form.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the 
others  of  the  course,  the  literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in 
Mathematics,  Science  and  History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal  education. 

Sophomore  Class — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the  study  of 
Oratory  and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature  and  types  of  Oratory 
principles  of  argumentation,  the  nature  and  requirements  of  historical 
writing,  are  thoroughly  investigated — the  best  models,  ancient  and  modern, 
forming  the  subject  matter  of  study.  Thus,  while  perfecting  literary  taste, 
the  class  is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp  and  perspective  of  structure 
without  which  composition  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Junior  Class — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the  mind  to  habits  of 
correct  reasoning  and  to  impart  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  Logic, 
Rational  Philosophy — being,  causality,  the  nature  of  matter;  the  human 
soul,  its  nature,  origin,  operation,  etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  additional  training  received  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy 
and  various  literary  topics  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

Senior  Class — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this  year  in 
courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics. 
These  courses  treating  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, the  Natural  Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc.,  form  the  crowning  work  of 
a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  sound  principles  of  conduct,  to 
give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on 
the  problems  of  life  and  their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.     Dialectics.     I;   (8).*   (Junior  Year.) 

The  province  of  logic,  formal  and  material.  The  foundations  of  logic. 
The  principles  of  contradiction,  identity,  causation,  excluded  middle.  Simple 
apprehension;  modern  errors.  Universal  ideas.  Propositions:  their  nature 
and  division.  Opposition  and  conversion.  Reasoning.  The  syllogism  and 
its  laws.     Formal  and  material  induction.     Fallacies. 

COURSE  II.  First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  Applied  Logic  I; 
(8).     (Junior  Year.) 

The  nature  of  certitude;  kinds  and  degrees.  Truth.  Universal  skepti- 
cism. Cartesian  doubt.  Criterior  of  certitude;  objective  evidence.  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers.  Objectivity  of  ideas. 
Belief  on  human  and  divine  testimony. 

COURSE  III.  General  Metaphysics.  II;  (8).  (Junior  Year.) 
The  concept  of  being.  Essence  and  existence.  Possible  being.  The 
Positivist  school.  Transcendentalism.  Attributes  of  being:  unity,  truth, 
goodness.  Substance  and  accident.  Personality.  Quality.  Relation.  Prin- 
ciple and  cause.  The  principle  of  causality.  Perfection  of  being.  Infinity. 
Necessity.     Order  and  beauty. 

COURSE  IV.  Cosmology.  II;  (8).  (Junior  Year.) 
Creation.  Pantheism.  General  principles.  Ancient  and  modern  pan- 
theists. Purposes  and  perfection  of  the  universe.  Laws  of  Nature.  Mira- 
cles. Occult  powers.  Spiritism.  Hypnotism.  Constitution  of  bodies. 
Atomism.  Dynamism.  Vortex  theory.  Properties  of  matter.  Time  and 
.space. 

COURSE  V.  Psychology.  I;  (8).  (Senior  Year.) 
Life.  Vegetative,  animal,  intellectual.  Organic  bodies  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  inorganic.  Life.  Protoplasm.  Vital  principle,  distinct  from 
physical  and  chemical  forces.  Animals  sentient,  not  rational.  Instinct. 
Natural  selection:  Rational  life.  Essential  difference  between  sense  and 
reason. 

The  Soul.  A  simple,  spiritual  substance.  False  theories  of  the  Ego. 
Monistic  theories.  Individuality.  Unity.  Identity  of  the  principle  of  the 
vegetative,  sentient  and  rational  life  in  man.  Union  of  soul  and  body. 
Occasionalism.     Scholastic   doctrine.     Locus   of  the   soul.     Localization   of 

*  The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.     The  Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  weekly. 
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cerebral   functions.     Time  of  origin.     Origin  of  the  soul.     Creationist  doc- 
trine.    False  theories.     Neo-scholastic  doctrine.     Theory  of  Evolution. 

Origin  of  Ideas.  The  intellect  and  brain.  Universal  and  abstract  con- 
cepts. Innate  ideas.  Empiricism,  Ontologism,  Associationism.  The  School- 
men. Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Attention.  Reflection.  The  Soul's  con- 
sciousness of  itself.  Sensation.  Perception.  Psychophysics.  The  imagina- 
tion. Estimative  faculty.  Sensuous  appetite  and  locomotion.  Voluntary, 
automatic,  reflex,  impulsive  movements.     Feeling. 

Rational  Appetency.  The  human  will.  Desire  and  volition.  Spon- 
taneous and  deliberate  action.  Choice.  Self-control.  Free  will  and  deter- 
mination.    Fatalism.     The  emotions.     Hypnotism. 

COURSE  VI.  Natural  Theology.  II;  (8).  (Senior  Year.) 
The  Existence  of  God.  Methods  of  proof.  Ontologism.  Traditional- 
ism. The  "Ontological  Proof"  of  St.  Anselm.  Metaphysical,  Cosmological, 
Moral  arguments.  Atheism.  Agnosticism;  its  religious  and  moral  conse- 
quences. The  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Essence  of  God.  Infinite  perfec- 
tion. Unity  of  God.  Pantheism.  Anthropomorphism.  Immortality,  Eter- 
nity and  Immensity  of  God.  The  Divine  Intellect  and  Knowledge.  The 
Free  Will  and  Omnipotence  of  God.  God  creating,  preserving,  concurring 
with  creatures.     Divine  Providence. 

COURSE  VII.     Ethics.     II;  (8).     (Senior  Year.) 

General  Ethics.  Nature,  object,  necessity  of  Ethics.  Fundamental 
principles.  False  theories.  The  ultimate  end  of  man.  Use  of  the  present 
life.  Human  acts.  Merit  and  accountability.  Virtue  and  Vice.  Nature 
of  morality.  Standards  of  morality.  Hedonism  and  Utilitarianism.  The 
moral  sense.  Determinants  of  morality.  Law.  The  Eternal  Law.  The 
Natural  Law;  its  properties  and  sanction.  Origin  of  moral  obligation. 
False  theories.     Conscience. 

Special  Ethics.  Rights  and  duties.  Worship  of  God.  Obligations  of 
accepting  Divine  Revelation.  Rationalism.  Indifferentism.  Suicide.  Self- 
defense.     Homicide.     Lying  and  mental  reservation. 

Right  of  ownership.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax.  Modes  of 
acquiring  property.  Contracts,  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Employers' 
Unions.     Trade  Unions.     Strikes. 

Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution,  unity  and  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Education.  Civil  society;  its 
nature,  end  and  origin.  False  theories.  Forms  of  civil  government.  Citi- 
zenship. Universal  suffrage.  Functions  of  civil  government;  legislative, 
judiciary,  executive.  Taxation.  Death  penalty.  Freedom  of  worship. 
Freedom  of  the  press. 
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International  law.  Foundations  of  international  law.  Mutual  relations 
of  nations.  Right  of  commerce.  Intervention.  Rights  of  neutrals.  War 
and  arbitration. 

Text-books  and  References:  Clarke,  Maker,  Eickaby,  Boedder,  S.  J. 
(Stonyhurst  Series) ;  Russo,  Jouin,  Hill,  Coppens,  Liberalore,  Poland, 
Gruender,  Lakousse,  Harper,  Devas'  Political  Economy,  Tkien's  Christian 
Anthropology,  Catkrein,  Skallo,  Devine,  Botker,  Hickey. 

ENGLISH. 

COURSE  I.     Prose  Composition.     I,  II;   (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  of  the  Freshmen  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  do  not  take  English  II  and  III. 
Textbook,  lectures  on  the  essentials  and  kinds  of  prose  composition,  daily 
themes.  This  course  gives  a  thorough  discipline  in  the  requisites  of  prose 
composition.  Students  not  getting  a  pass  mark  in  this  course  or  in  English 
II  and  III  cannot  take  up  any  other  English  work  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

COURSE   II.     Poetry.     I;    (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Law  and  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  who  show  that  they  do  not  need  the  discipline  in  prose 
given  in  English  I.  Textbook,  lectures  on  versification  and  on  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  poetry  (dramatic  excepted),  exercises  in  verse,  critiques  of 
poems  and  poets. 

COURSE  III.     Fiction.     II;   (3). 

Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  taken  English  II.  Textbook,  lectures 
on  fiction,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  the  short  story  and  novelette, 
critiques  of  types  of  fiction,,  and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  IV.     Argumentation.     I,  II;    (3). 

Required  of  Sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  in  English  I  or  English  II  and  III.  Textbook, 
lectures,  study  of  orations  and  arguments,  exercises  in  the  composition  of 
speeches  and  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  V.     Drama.     I,  II;   (3). 

Required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed 
in  English  I  or  in  English  II  and  III.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  study  of  selected  plays,  critiques  of  standard  plays,  exercises 
in  dramatic  composition.      (Not  given  1918-19.) 

COURSE  VI.     Essay.     I,  II;  (3). 

Required  for  the  A.B.     Open  to  students  who  have  passed  English  I 
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or  English  II   and  III.     Lectures  on  the  critical  and  philosophical  essay, 
study  of  selected  essays,  exercises  in  the  composition  of  the  essay. 

N.  B.— For  information  regarding  the  Courses  in  English  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Economics  and  the  School  of  Journalism  see 
the  bulletins  of  those  departments. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

COURSE   I.     Composition.     I,  II;    (3).     (Cf.  English  IV.) 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.     Textbook,  lectures,  study  of 

orations  and  arguments,  exercises  ini  the  composition  of  speeches  and  in  the 

preparation  of  briefs. 

COURSE  II.     Practical  Public  Speaking.     I,  II;   (3). 
Lectures,  practice  in  public  speaking,  attention  to  the  voice,  gesture, 
pronunciation,  oratorical  and  argumentative  qualities. 

LATIN. 

COURSE  I.     I j  (4).     (Freshman  Class.) 

Virgil — Mneid  Books  VI-XII — Selections;  translations  and  literary 
criticism.  Horace — Ars  Poctica — Translation  and  literary  criticism.  Chris- 
tian Poets — Selections. 

COURSE  II.     II;   (4). 

Livy— Books  XXI-XXII— Study  of  Style;  Elements  of  change  from 
prose  of  Ciceronian  age.    Cicero — Pro  Archia.    Translation  and  Analysis. 

COURSE  III.     I;   (4).     (Sophomore  Class.) 

Horace — Odes  Critical  study  and  metrical  translations.  Discussion  of 
qualities  of  style.  Cicero — Pro  Milone  or  Pro  Ligario.  Translation  and 
special  study  of  oratorical  values. 

COURSE  IV.     II;  (4). 

Horace — Odes,  Epodes,  Selected  Satires,  Translation:  English  imita- 
tions: the  poet's  philosophy — style,  etc.  Cicero — Pro  Lege  Menilia  or  Pro. 
Marcello.     Tacicus — Agricola  or  Germania.     Post  Augustan  Latinity. 

COURSE  V.     I;   (3).     (Junior  Class.) 

Cicero — Somnium  Scipionis :  Quaestiones-Tusculanae — Translations  and 
critical  study  of  Author's  philosophy,  style,  etc.  Horace — Epistles  and 
Satires,  with  discussion  and  comparison  of  satires  ancient  and  modern. 

COURSE  VI.     II;   (3). 

Cicero  and  Horace — Continued  from  first  semester.  Platxtus — Duo 
Captivi — Discussion  of  character,  plot  and  style  of  Roman  Comedy.    Pliny 

— Letters. 
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COURSES  VII  and  VIII.     Prose  Composition.     I,  II;  (4). 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  select  passages  from  English  classic 
authors.  Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Prose  Composition  and  a  Practical  Course 
in  Latin  Composition.    Prerequisite  or  parallel;  Courses  I  and  II. 

COURSES  IX  and  X.     Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  course  of  advanced  prose  composition  consisting  of  short  original 
papers  in  Latin;  intended  to  accompany  Courses  III  and  IV.  Required  of 
A.B.  Sophomores. 

GREEK. 

COURSES  A.B.     Special  Greek.     I,  II;  (3). 

An  intensive  course  of  three  years  intended  for  those  who  enter  without 
Greek,  which  is  required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Bennett-Smith,  Beginners* 
Greek  Book;  Xenophon,  Anabasis;  Homer,  Iliad;  composition  based  upon 
Xenophon.     Throughout  the  year. 

COURSE  I.     Homer;  New  Testament.     I,  II;   (4).     (Freshman.) 
Homer,  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Iliad;  New  Testament,, 
selections;  Homeric  dialect,  prosody;  outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry. 

COURSE  II.     Plato.     I,  II;   (4). 

The  Apology  and  Crito;  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socrates;  contem- 
porary Greek  history. 

COURSE   III.     Demosthenes.     I,  II;    (4).      (Sophomore.) 
De  Corona-Philippics  or  Olynthiacs:    Analysis  and  critical  study.     His- 
tory of  Greek  Orators  and  Oratory.    Chrysostom — Eutropius,  etc.    Analysis 
and  criticism. 

COURSE  IV.     Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.     I,  II;  (4.) 
Prometheus  Bound,  or  Agamemnon;  Antigone  or  Oedipus,  Translation,, 
analysis  and  critical  study:   survey  of  Greek  Drama. 

COURSES  V.  and  VI.     Prose  Composition.     I,  II;   (4). 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple  Greek.     Required  in  connection  with 
Courses  I  and  II. 

COURSES  VII  and  VIII.    Advanced  Prose  Composition.     I,  II;  (4). 
Required  in  connection  with  III  and  IV. 

MATHEMATICS. 

College  Algebra.     I;  (3).     (Freshman  Class.) 
Determinants,  Series,  Theory  of  Equations. 
Text:   Haivkes. 
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Plane  Trigonometry.     II,   (3). 

Text :    Went  worth — Smith. 

Analytic  Geometry.  (Sophomore  Class)  (Elective).  Students  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  study  Analytic  Geometry  with  the  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

See  Course  6,  "Mathematics,"  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Calculus.  (Junior  Class)  (Elective).  Students  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  study  Calculus  with  the  classes  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

See  Courses  8  and  9,  "Mathematics,"  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

HISTORY. 

COURSE  I.     I,  II;   (3.)      (Freshman  Class.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions  against 
religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars  which  followed  from  the 
religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Exile  of 
the  Papacy;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West;  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  the  Inquisition,  Universities,  Guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Revival; 
wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans;  Age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Text:    Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  2. 

COURSE  II.     I,  II;    (3).     (Sophomore  Class,  Elective). 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of  the  people 
for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Hanoverian  succession 
in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  contemporary  history. 

The  Hanoverian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Russia;  Wars 
of  the  Austrian  Succession;  Colonies  of  North  America;  Seven  Years'  War; 
Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; American  War  of  Independence;  French  Revolution;  Era  of  Napo- 
leon; Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War;  Italy; 
Franco-German  War;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States;  Great  Powers  today; 
Church  and  State. 

Text:    Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  3. 
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COURSE  III.     I,  II;   (2).     (Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  Elective.) 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  of  scientific 
correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional  conformations, 
biographical  and  otherwise  as  may  be  needful  for  the  fuller  understanding 
of  the  subject.  One  lecture  is  delivered  weekly,  the  students  being  required 
to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the  matter  treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The 
Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic  School.  The 
Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncretists  and  Roman  Phil- 
osophy. Jewish- Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Neo-Pla- 
tonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics.  The  Schoolmen.  The 
.Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism  of  Aristotelianism.  Arabian  and  Jew- 
ish Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers:  Malebranche,  Spino- 
za, Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Liebnitz,  Wolf,  Berkley, 
Rosseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists,  Kant  Fichtet, 
Hegel,  Schelling  and  their  schools  of  thought.  Positivism,  Modern  Evolu- 
tion Theories.    The  Neo-Scholastics.     Thomistic  Philosophy. 

Text:    Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

COURSE  I.     I;    (2).     (Senior  Class,  Elective.) 

A  historical,  descriptive  and  practical  course  with  lectures  and  recita- 
tion.',. 

Text:    Young's  Astronomy. 

For  reference:  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy ,  Neiocomb's  "The  Stars"; 
Lockyear,  Langley. 

GEOLOGY. 

COURSE  I.     II;   (2). 

General  course  in  Dynamic,  Structural,  Physiographic,  Historical,  and 
Economic  Geology.  Principles  of  Petrology,  Mineralogy  and  Paleontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks;  in  addition 
to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  Geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and  written 
exercises. 

Text:   Le  Conte:    Salisbury  and  Chamberlain. 

For  reference:  The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs 
mid  Bulletins. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Classes  with  laboratory  in  pre-medical  years  at  Medical  School.  A  sum- 
mer course  is  also  available.    See  School  of  Medicine  catalog. 

CHEMISTRY.     . 

COURSE  III.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry.     I,  II;  (4). 

Fundamental  laws  and  theories  studied  in  experiments  and  in  the  nat- 
ural phenomena  of  everyday  life.  Thermochemistry;  the  measure  of  the 
pressure  of  a  gas;  Boyle's  law;  mixed  gases;  densities  of  gases;  acids; 
oxyacids;  hydracids;  valency;  the  kinetic-molecular  hypothesis  applied  to 
gases,  liquids  and  solids;  solution;  limits  of  solubility;  Avogadro's  hypo- 
thesis; law  of  combining  volumes  atomic  hypothesis;  the  elements  and  their 
compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the 
year.     An  evening  course  is  also  offered. 

Text:   Smith. 

COURSE    HIa.      General    Inorganic    Chemistry    and    Qualitative 
Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  through  the  year. 
Analysts.     I,  II;   (5). 

COURSE  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis.  I, 
IT;   (3). 

The  Chemistry  of  the  metals  and  their  more  important  sales;  explana- 
tion of  the  various  chemical  groups;  methods  of  separation  and  detection  of 
metallic  elements  and  acid  radicals;  the  detection  of  the  more  common 
organic  acids. 

COURSE    V.     Analytical   Chemistry.      Quantitative    Analysis.      I> 

II;  (3). 

Gravimetric  Analysis:  A  selected  number  of  determinations  of  basic 
and  acid  constituents,  which  will  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation; washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by 
methods  of  precipitation. 

Volumetric  Analysis:  The  use  of  volumetric  apparatus;  making  and 
standardizing  volumetric  solutions;  selection  and  use  of  indicators;  determin- 
ation by  acidimetric,  alkalimetric  and  oxidimetric  methods. 

COURSE  VI.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II;  (3).  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period.  Includes  the  apparatus  and  operations  in- 
volved in  organic  chemical  work;  fractional  distillation;  extraction;  crystal- 
lization; steam  distillation;  the  determination  of  melting  and  boiling  points; 
the  general  principles  and  theories  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series. 

For  courses  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  see  Bulletin  of  th» 
College  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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PHYSICS. 

COURSE  I.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics  and  Properties  of  Bodies, 
I,  II;    (5). 

Sound:  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  embodying  to  a  great  extent 
the  units  of  the  metric  system  in  measurements  with  verniers,  Micrometer 
screw,  screw-guage,  comparator  and  cathetometer.  Velocity  and  acceleration 
of  falling  bodies.  Newton's  laws  of  motion;  momentum  and  the  laws  of 
energy;  the  lever,  screw,  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley  as  used  in  simple 
machinery.  The  pendulum  as  applied  to  clocks  and  as  determining  the 
force  of  gravity.  Pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid;  density  of  liquids;  flota- 
tion. Pascal's  law;  law  of  Archimedes;  methods  of  determining  specific 
gravities;  hydrometers  and  gauges.  Elasticity  of  liquids;  hydraulic  press; 
pumps  and  syphons;  steam  and  water  turbine,  etc.  Isotropic  bodies;  mal- 
leability and  ductility;  elacticity  of  volume,  rigidity;  elongation;  Young's 
modulus;  Hooke's  law;  bending;  torsional  rigidity,  elactic  limit;  elastic 
fatigue,  etc. 

Wave  motion,  and  water  waves  in  their  analogy  to  sound  waves;  velocity 
of  sound  in  air;  law  of  velocity  of  sound  propagation;  quality  of  sounds:; 
musical  scale;  interference  of  sound  waves;  vibrations  of  strings;  resona- 
tors; audition;  consonance  and  dissonance;  production  of  vocal  sounds,  etc. 

Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year. 

COURSE  II.     Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.     I,  II   (5). 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light  lenses  and  their  uses;  microscope;  telescope.  Photometry;  velocity  of 
light;  dispersion;  interference;  color  sensation;  polarization,  etc. 

Thermometers  and  the  laws  of  heat  expansion  in  gases  and  liquids; 
expansion  of  metals ;  the  law  of  Charles ;  absolute  zero. 

Calorimetry  ;  melting  and  boiling  points;  latent  heat  of  fusion;  determ- 
ination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  work  done  by  a  gas  during 
expansion;  steam  pressure,  superheated  steam;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electricity  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  first  principles  in  the  heating,  lighting,  electrolytic  and  magnetic  effects 
of  currents.  Batteries  of  various  types,  storage  cells,  spark  coils,  magnetos, 
dynamos  and  motors,  telephone  apparatus,  galvanomoters,  voltmeters  and 
ammeters  are  placed  at  his  disposal  for  study  and  experiment. 

Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  throughotit  the  year. 

COURSE  III.  Theory  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements. 
I,  II;   (3). 

The  construction,  use  and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  appara- 
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ins,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  optical  and  electrical  measurements. 
Throughout  the  year.     One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.     Prerequi- 
site Courses  I  and  IT. 
Text:   Carhart. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION. 

Freshman  Class — The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation:  The  Last 
Things:  Christian  Duties  toward  God,  Ourselves  and  our  Neighbor:  Special 
Christian  Duties:    Christian  Perfection. 

Sophomore  Class — Grace:   The  Means  of  Grace,  the  Sacraments,  etc. 

Junior  Class — Revelation,  Its  Possibility  and  Necessity:  The  Church  of 
God:    The  Christian  Dispensation:    The  Catholic  Church. 

Senior  Class — The  Constitution  of  the  Church:  Her  Claims:  Her 
Office:  The  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes  of  God:  The  Basis  of  Morality: 
Law:   Good  and  Evil. 

Text:    Wilmers'  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
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FOREWORD. 

The  year  1917  was  an  important  one  for  dentistry.  It  was  important 
not  only  for  the  advance  that  was  made  in  dental  education,  but  also  because 
the  United  States  Government  gave  official  recognition  to  the  recent  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  profession. 

The  most  important  step  in  advance  that  has  been  made  in  dental  edu- 
cation during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  taken  in  1917,  namely,  the  change 
from  the  three  to  the  four-year  course.  The  curriculum  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity complies  strictly  Math  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Denta 
Educational  Council  of  America.  The  four-year  course  makes  it  possible 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  so-called  medical  subjects  such  as  biology,  path- 
ology, bacteriology,  surgery,  anaesthesia,  and  radiology.  More  attentioi 
is  also  given  to  the  purely  dental  subjects  such  as  crown  and  bridge  work 
and  operative  dentistry.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  anyone  whf 
really  understands  the  mission  of  the  modern  dentist  to  know  that  the  new 
course  will  produce  more  skillful,  more  scientific,  and  more  useful  dentists 
than  it  was  possible  to  educate  in  three  years. 

The  recent  progress  made  by  the  dental  profession  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  October  6,  1917,  when  Congress  and  the 
President  approved  of  bill  H.  R.  4897.  This  law  gives  the  same  recogni- 
tion to  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  as  is  given  to  the 
Medical  Corps.  It  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  services  of  dental 
students.  The  dental  profession  is  now  officially  recognized  as  being  on  a 
plane  with  the  medical  profession.  In  fact, — Dentistry  is  considered  a 
specialty  of  medicine. 

The  Dental  School  of  Marquette  University  gladly  accepts  the  new 
responsibility.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  to  develop  safe,  honest,  and  prac- 
tical dentists  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  service  either  in  military 
or  civil  life.  For  the  yxmng  man  who  is  ambitious  to  fill  a  useful  and  honor- 
able place  among  his  fellows  and  to  be  of  unusual  service  to  his  Government 
in  time  of  need,  dentistry  offers  a  great  opportunity;  and  the  faculty  and 
student  body  of  Marquette  University  welcome  him  as  a  co-laborer  in 
this  work. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C,  NOON  AN,  S.  J President  of  the  University 

REV.  JAMES  D.  FOLEY,  S.  J Secretary  of  the  University 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 

ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B Registrar 

FACULTY. 

HENRY  L.  BANZHAF,  B.S.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM   J.   H.   BENSON,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy. 
Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

MAXIMILIAN  A.   BUSSEWITZ,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

LE  GRAND  M.  COX,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 
Director  of  the  X-Ray  Laboratory. 

MATTHEW  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S., 

Professor   of   Oral  Surgery. 

CAMILLE  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Radiographic  Technic. 

ARNO  C.  GAUERKE,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor   of   Operative  Dentistry. 

GILBERT  H.  GAUERKE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Dental  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 

HART  J.  GOSLEE,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  of  Chicago, 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

THOMAS  A.  HARDGROVE,  D.D.S., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology. 
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ROBERT  G.  HAUKOHL,  A.B., 

Professor  of  English. 
Instructor  in  Technical  Drawing. 

DANIEL  HOPKINSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ROY  S.  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Anaesthesia  and  Exodontia. 

WILLIAM  HOPKINSON,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Histology. 

ARTHUR  A.  JENNINGS,  D.D.S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technic. 

OTTO  G.  KRAUSE,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

ANDREW  J.  KUHNMUENCH,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

DANIEL  M.  LOUGHLIN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HENRY  J.  LUEHRING,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Histology. 

FREDERICK  C.  MAYER,  Ph.C,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 
Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

THOMAS  A.  PURTELL,  D.D.S., 

Lecturer  on  Special  Pathology. 

WILLIAM   H.   REUTER,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

ARTHUR  F.  RHEINECK,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  C.  ROHDE,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery. 

CHARLES  T.  ROSENBAUM,  D.D.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
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HUGH  C.  RUSSELL,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

GERALD  SAVAGE,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  C.  SIEKER,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Dental  Economics. 

L.  J.  SMITH,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

ERNEST  F.  WALLNER,  Ph.C, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

RAYMOND  J.  WENKER,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Professor  of  Orthodontia. 

G.  W.  WILSON,  D.D.S., 

Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 


Auxiliary  Staff. 

LAURA  AMBELANG, 

Infirmary  Clerk. 

ELIZABETH  BLAKE,  R.N., 

Hygienist. 

ROBERT  CARSON, 
Radiographic    Technician. 

ANNA  HABERMANN, 

Exodontia  Nurse. 

HELEN  O'NEIL,  R.N., 

Surgical  Nurse. 

ILMA  ROSENBERG, 

Secretary  to  the  Registrar;  Librarian. 

FRANCES  STEINBRECHER, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  course  of  study,  each  year  to  consist  of  thirty-two 
weeks  and  six  days  in  each  week.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character.  He  must  have  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  consists 
of  four  sessions  of  eight  months  each. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 


Freshmak  Year. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic        oratory 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy.   3  6 

Biology 2  4 

Dental  Anatomy  (1st  Sem.) 1  5 

Dental  Anatomy  (2nd  Sem.) 1  2 

Technical  Drawing   (2nd  Sem.) 0  3 

Prosthetic  Teehnic 1  6 

English 3  0 

Physics 2  0 


Hours 

per  Week 

Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

96 

192 

64 

128 

16 

80 

16 

32 

0 

48 

32 

192 

96 

0 

64 

0 

12 


21 


384 


672 
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Sophomore  Year. 


Hours 
Di- 
dactic 

Prosthetic  Technic 1 

Anatomy 5 

Histology 2 

Organic  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  2 

•Operative  Dentistry   1 

Physiology 2 


pei 


Week 


Hours  per  Week 


Lab- 

Di- 

Lab- 

oratory 

dactic 

oratory 

6 

32 

193 

5 

160 

160 

2 

64 

64 

<2 

64 

64 

4 

32 

138 

2 

32 

96 

13 


21 


416 


6T3 


Junior  Year. 


Hours  per  Week  Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 

dactic  oratory 

Surgery   (1st  Sem.) 1  0 

General  and  Dental  Pathology 1  2 

Operative  Dentistry   1  0 

Infirmary    Practice   in   Oral    Hygiene 

and  Operative  Dentistry 0  15 

Materia  Medica  and  Dental  Medicine.   2  1 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 1  10 

Orthodontia 1  1 

Bacteriology 2  2 

8%(Av.)31  272 


Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

.  16 

0 

32 

64 

32 

0 

0 

480 

64 

32 

32 

320 

32 

33 

64 

64 

992 
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Senior  Yeab. 

Hours  per  Week 

Di-  Lab- 
dactic         oratory 
Infirmary     Practice    in    Orthodontia, 

Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry.   0  30 

Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry 1  0 

Operative  Dentistry   1  0 

Physical    Diagnosis,    Anaesthesia    and 

Exodontia 1  1 

Oral  Surgery    1  2 

Orthodontia 0  1 

Radiology  Laboratory   0  1 

Radiology  Lectures  (1st  Sem.) 1  0 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  .   1  0 

Public  Speaking 1  0 

History,  Ethics,  Economics,  Jurispru- 
dence and  Special  Lectures 1  0 


Hours 

per  Week 

Di- 

Lab- 

dactic 

oratory 

0 

960 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 

32 

32 

64 

0 

32 

0 

32 

16 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 


7%(Av.)35  240 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Dental  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Physiological  Chem- 
istry is  given  special  attention  in  the  laboratory. 


BIOLOGY. 

Freshman  Year — A  study  of  the  plant  and  animal  groups,  designed 
to  broaden  the  student  and  familiarize  him  with  valuable  scientific  facts  and 
principles. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY. 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  the  structure,  development,  characteris- 
tics, arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  teeth. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

Freshman  Year — Prosthetic  Technic. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  dentures. 
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Sophomore  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Technic. — An  elaboration  and 
extension  of  the  course  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Junior  Year — Crown  and  Bridge  Technic. — A  course  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  crown  and  bridge  work.  This  course  is  carried  on  in  part 
in  conjunction  with  the  work  in  the  Dental  Infirmary. 

Senior  Year — Advanced  Prosthetic  Dentistry. — In  conjunction  with 
the  work  in  the  Infirmary  an  advanced  course  in  the  construction  of"  ar- 
tificial dentures,  crown  and  bridge  work  and  mechanical  dentistry  is  given. 

ANATOMY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  human 
body  by  means  of  lectures  and  dissection. 

ENGLISH. 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  designed  especi- 
ally to  interest  and  benefit  the  student  in  dentistry. 

TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 

Freshman  Year — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  dental  drawings  and 
dental  charts  for  illustrative  purposes  designed  to  give  training  in  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy. 

PHYSICS. 
Freshman  Year — A  lecture  course  in  mechanics,  heat  and  electricity. 

HISTOLOGY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  body  tissues. 
The  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity  are  given  special  attention. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Sophomore  Year — A  course  in  cavity  preparation,  filling  materials  and 
the  use  of  dental  instruments. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  operative  dentistry 
in  conjunction  with  work  upon  the  patient  in  the  Infirmary. 

Senior  Year — A  lecture  course  that  supplements  and  elaborates  upon 
the  lecture  course  in  the  Junior  year. 
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CLINICAL  DENTISTRY. 

J un ion  and  Senior  Yeah — The  theories  that  the  student  has  mastered 
are  applied  in  the  practical  work  on  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary.  Under 
close  supervision,  each  student  is  trained  how  to  cope  with  cases  and  condi- 
tions as  they  may  arise  in  any  private  practice.  Students  are  assigned  to 
a  great  variety  of  work,  such  as  fillings  of  all  kinds,  gold  inlays,  pulp  treat- 
ment, treatment  of  dental  diseases,  plate  work,  bridge  work,  crowns,  cases 
requiring  the  diagnostic  aid  of  the  X-Ray,  extractions  both  with  and  with- 
out anaesthetics  and  cases  of  orthodontia.  Students  must  complete  a  defin- 
ite number  of  operations  in  each  department  and  show  proficiency  in  eacl 
operation. 

The  great  variet}^  and  large  number  of  the  cases  that  present  them- 
selves at  the  Infirmary  give  each  student  unexcelled  advantages  for  acquir- 
ing professional  skill. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  surgery. 

Senior  Year — Injuries,  abnormalities  and  surgical  diseases  of  the 
mouth,  jaw,  face  and  associate  parts  illustrated  by  clinics  in  the  surgical 
amphitheatre. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  diseased  conditions  in  body  tissues  illustratec 
by  gross  and  microscopical  specimens. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of  bacteria,  lab- 
oratory methods,  sterilization,  disinfection,  antisepsis,  asepsis,  animal  inocu- 
lation, vaccines  and  bacteriological  investigation. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE. 

Junior  Year — A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  the  classification,  com- 
pounding, composition,  properties  and  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

ORTHODONTIA. 

Junior  Year — A  study  of  the  cause,  methods  of  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  oral  and  dento-facial  deformities. 

Practice  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  orthodontic  appliances. 

Senior  Year — Practical  application  of  the  theories  learned  is  made  on 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  clinic. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sophomore  Year — The  functions  of  the  body  structures,  their  composi- 
tion, operation  and  their  inter-relations. 

ANAESTHESIA. 

Sexior  Year — The  properties  and  administration  of  the  different  anaes- 
thetics are  studied  in  small  sections.  Physical  diagnosis,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  is  considered.  A  special 
coure  is  given  in  conductive  anaesthesia. 

EXODONTIA. 

Senior  Year — A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  tooth  extraction  given 
in  conjunction  with  special  clinics. 

RADIOLOGY. 

Sexior  Year — A  lecture  course  together  with  practical  daily  work  in 
I  he  X-Ray  laboratory  in  making  diagnoses  for  Infirmary  patients. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Sexior  Year — A  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  asso- 
ciated parts,  together  with  a  study  of  the  treatment  for  such  diseases. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Sexior  Year — The  student  will  be  given  practice  in  oral  composition 
to  the  end  that  he  will  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently,  clearly  and 
effectively. 

DENTAL  HISTORY. 

Sexior  Year — A  series  of  cultural  lectures  on  the  history  of  Dentistry 
from  the  early  Egyptians  up  to  modern  times. 

ETHICS. 

Senior  Year — A  study  of  the  ethics  involved  in  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Senior  Year —  The  legal  relationships  of  the  dentist  and  the  laws  that 
concern  the  practice  of  Dentistry  are  considered. 
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ECONOMICS. 

Senior  Year — A  study  of  tlie  business  requirements  for  professional 
success  in  Dentistry. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 
Freshmen. 

Anatomy — Gray $  (J.00 

Dental  Anatomy — Bromell  and  Fischelis 3.00 

Chemistry — Holland 3.00 

Histology — Piersol 3.50 

Prosthetic  Technique — Wilson    , 4.00 

Medical  Dictionary    1.00 

English — Espanshade 1.30 

Biology — Calkins 2.25 

Operative  Dentistry — Black   (two  volumes) 10.00 

Pathology — Delafield  and  Pruden (i.00 

Bacteriology — McFarland 4.00 

Orthodontia — Dewey 5.00 

Physiology — Howell 4.00 

Materia  Medica — Long  3.50 

Crown  and  Bridge — Ooslee 5.00 

Oral  Surgery — Blair   5.50 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Bur  chard 5.00 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics — Buckley 2.50 

Mouth  Hygiene — Marshall 1.50 

Jurisprudence — Brothers 2.00 

Each  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  book  for  each 
course  before  being  admitted  to  class.  Professors  will  refuse  credit  for 
any  course  in  which  a  student  is  not  properly  provided  with  text  books. 

Volume  II  of  Black's  Operative  Dentistry  will  be  required  in  the  Junior 
Year,  Volume  I  will  be  required  in  the  Senior  Year. 

Prices  of  all  books  are  subject  to  increase. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Operative  Dentistry Johnson 

Operative  Dentistry   Marshall 

Operative  Dentistry Kirk 

Exodontia Winter 

Histology Noyes 

Physiology Kirk 

Radiology Baper 
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Oral  Surgery Brophy 

Dental  Pathology    Black 

Dental  Anatomy   Black 

Micro-organisms  of  the  Mouth Miller 

Oral  Pathology Barrett 

Dental  Medicine  Gorgas 

Anatomy Cunningham 

Orthodontia Angle 

Local  Anaesthesia Fischer 

EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

DENTAL  LIBRARY. 

See  chapter  on  Dental  Facilities. 

A  library  containing  many  of  the  best  dental  texts  is  open  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  College  building.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  each 
student  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  these  books.  This  deposit 
is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

FEES. 
See  chapter  on  Expenses  and  Fees. 

RULES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school  prop- 
erty, or  is  objectionable  to  the  faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees  of 
such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves 
school  of  his  own  violition  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be 
returned  or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they 
enter  school. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  dentistry 
as  evinced  by  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be/refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Before  a  student  is  permitted  to  begin  his  work  in  the  laboratories  he 
is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 
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In  the  Junior  year  when  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up  his  practical 
work  in  the  infirmary  clinic,  he  is  required  to  purchase  a  complete  operative 
outfit.  This  same  outfit  will  he  used  in  the  Senior  year  and  after  gradua- 
tion in  active  practice.  A  complete  instrument  list  is  furnished  each  stu- 
dent at  the  time  he  matriculates. 

TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  department  of  Dental  Anatomy,  a  great  number  of  teeth  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  study. 

Any  teeth  which  practicing  dentists  may  see  fit  to  send  will  be  gladly 
accepted  by  the  demonstrator  in  this  department  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  him.  Send  direct  to  the  office  at  Ninth  and  Wells,  Milwaukee, 
where  charges  will  be  paid. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  made  in  this  announcement  relate  exclusively  to  the 
year  ending  June,  1919,  and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard 
to  date  of  matriculation.  The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  faculty,  textbooks,  equipment,  and  course  of  instruction  that  it  may 
deem  expedient. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

The  school  is  co-educational.  During  the  year  1917-1918,  four  young 
women  were  attending  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

When  the  prospective  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  he  should 
send  in  his  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  by  money  order  or  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago  bank  draft.  A  receipt  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Students  will 
be  assigned  seats  and  lockers  in  the  order  in  which  their  matriculation  fee 
is  received.  Students  should  arrive  in  Milwaukee  on  September  28.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  coming  to  Milwaukee  before  that  date. 

Entrance  credentials  of  new  students  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar  by  September  15.  A  blank  form  is  issued  by  the  University  and 
a  copy  should  be  secured  from  the  Registrar,  who  will  gladly  send  it  on 
request.  This  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  or  academy  or  other  preparatory  school  from  which  the  pros- 
pective dental  student  graduated.  It  must  then  be  returned  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D Faculty  Regent 

C.  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 


FACULTY. 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

LORAIN  FORTNEY,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  THOMAS  CONNERS,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Business  Ethics. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Logic. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 

JOAQUIN  HERNANDEZ,  B.S.,  C.E., 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Accounting. 
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GEORGE  EINBECKER,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

CHARLES  H.  WINKE,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

THOMAS  A.  McCORMACK,  C.P.A., 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.  W.   SEILER,  M.A.,  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 

H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Practicing  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

•RAYMOND  F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Practicing  Attorney, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Laic. 

JOHN  P.  BENNETT, 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

*PERCY  H.  GORDON,  M.C.S.,  Wis.  Mgr.  Travelers'  Insurance  Co., 

Instructor  in  Life  Insurance. 

ALFRED  J.  STUEBE,  The  Roberts  Co.,  Underwriters, 
Instructor  in  Property  Insurance. 

W.  C.  LIEBNER,  Mgr.  Tonnage  Dpt.,  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co., 
Instructor  in  Business  Management. 

J.  B.  LANIGAN,  Wis.  Mgr.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Co., 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship. 

M.  H.  GROSSMAN,  of  M.  H.  Grossman— Investment  Bonds, 
Instructor  in  Bonds  and  Bond  Selling. 

W.  RUSSELL  WEHE,  Mgr.  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Ftrst  Trust  Co., 
Instructor  in  Real  Estate. 


*On  leave  for  Military  Service. 
*Died  2-12-18. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  College  of  Economics  was  organized  in  1910 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  thorough  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  business  careers. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ECONOMICS. 

The  object  of  the  College  of  Economics  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that  un- 
derlie' the  activities  of  commercial  life  and  to  emphasize  their  practical 
application  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of  training 
imparts  to  the  student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses  upon  him  a 
deep  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life-work. 

A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  depends 
on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities.  If  the 
principles  are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are  guided  by 
these  principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however,  the  principles  are 
false  and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily  have  a  deletrious  influ- 
nce  on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life  and  especially  also  of  the  career  of  a 
business  man.  His  influence  for  good  or  ill  is  powerful.  If  he  considers 
life  from  the  narrow  view  of  material  and  selfish  egoism,  he  not  only  de- 
teriorates his  own  character  but  inevitably  checks  the  progress  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  community.  But  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on  an  ethi- 
cally sound  ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
individual  and  social  life. 

The  College  of  Economics  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries  to  instill 
correct  principles  and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

THE  MODERN  DEMAND  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  College  of  Economics  aims  at  something  higher  than  that  which 
is  the  object  of  the  ordinary  business  school.  Its  courses  are  essentially  of 
a  university  and  professional  character. 

In  all  fields  of  modern  endeavor  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  more 
efficient  service.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  intricate  affairs  of 
commerce,  industry  and  finance. 

To  supply  this  demand  many  universities  have  added  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics and   Business   Administration  to  their  curricula.     They  all  realize 
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that,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  men  qualified  for  mere  clerical  positions, 
very  few  are  fitted  for  managerial  and  executive  responsibilities.  These 
latter  require  not  only  intelligence  and  energy,  but  also  wide  knowledge, 
deep  training,  staunch  character  and  personal  initiative.  Business  careers 
are  looked  upon  more  and  more  like  other  professions  and  call  for  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  amount  of  mental  equipment. 

DEVELOPING  EFFICIENCY. 

An  intelligent  and  strong  grasp  of  the  wider  interests  of  industrial 
life  is  essential  to  the  highest  business  success.  The  College  of  Economics 
grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  business  principles  and  conditions 
and  gives  him  a  carefully  organized  fund  of  special  information  regarding 
the  various  forces  which  vitally  influence  and  direct  the  movements  of 
industry. 

Thus  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  student  is  widened.  The  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  keen  perception,  a  power  of  analysis,  and 
originality  and  sureness  of  forming  practical  business'  judgments.  It  is 
this  development  of  mental  capacity  that  will  enable  the  young  man  of 
the  right  sort  of  ambition  to  win  prominence  in  the  business  world. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  business  man  must  not  be  a  mere 
theorist,  the  arrangement  of  courses  strikes  a  just  balance  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  degree  courses  if  they  have 
completed  a  recognized  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  If  they  have 
not  completed  the  entire  high  school  course  they  may,  if  deemed  advisable 
by  the  dean  and  faculty,  be  admitted,  but  will  be  conditioned.  Condi- 
tions must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  diploma  course  if  they  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  a  recognized  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

DEGREE  COURSES. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
(B.C.S.)  on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  pre- 
scribed courses   and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours 
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of  recitation  weekly  throughout  three  academic  years,  or  their  equivalent 
extended  over  a  longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  oi 
Science  in  Economics  (B.S.)  will  be  conferred  on  all  regular  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  elec- 
tives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  four 
academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.C.S.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or  a 
equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  and  faculty,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  (M.C.S.). 

All  such  candidates  must  complete  one  year's  resident  graduate  work 
in  approved  subjects  and  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  accepted  by  the  dean 
and  faculty. 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Economics,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  all  regular  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  requiring 
sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  two  academic  years. 

Those  who  cannot  complete  the  required  studies  in  two  years  may  com- 
plete the  same  in  three  years,  taking  eight  hours  weekly. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Accounting  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
who  have  succes fully  completed  the  three-year  course  in  Accounting  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  courses  in  General  Economics  and  Commercial  Law 
I  and  II. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classified  as  Regulars  and  Specials.  Any  qualified  student 
pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree  courses,  together 
with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  registered  as  a  Regular  student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  any  of  these  courses  will  be  registered 
as  Specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses  as  their  time  will  permit 
and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  their  selections,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  dean  and  faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either  of  the 
degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  attended 
the  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
the  examinations.  Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given  if  the  student  has  not 
met  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuitions  and  Fees. 

THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR. 

The  academic  year  is  thirty-two  weeks  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  equal  dura- 
tion. The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  examinations,  thus 
leaving  thirty  weeks  for  regular  class  work. 

The  first  semester  begins  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  October  1st;  the 
second  semester  begins  in  February. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  most  of  the  subjects 
required  for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further  study,  a 
limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions.  These  courses 
include  Business  Economics,  Commercial  Law,  Business  English,  Advertise 
ing,  Salesmanship,  Insurance,  Accounting,  etc. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSES. 

ECONOMICS:  Business  Economics,  Industrial  History  of  England, 
I^conomic  History  of  the  United  States,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Domestic  Trade,  Foreign  Trade,  South  American  Markets,  Indus- 
trial Combinations,  Transportation,  Traffic  Problems,  Statistics,  Foreign 
Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  Public  Finance,  Financial  History  of 
the  United  States,  Crises  and  Depressions,  Banking  Theory  and  History, 
History  of  Economic  Theory,  the  Labor  Movement,  Sociology.  American 
Government,  Municipal  Government,  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Banking  Practice,  Advertising, 
Salesmanship,  Real  Estate,  Life  Insurance,  Property  Insurance,  Bonds  and 
Bond  Selling,  Investments,  Business  Management,  Corporation  Finance. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW:  Contracts,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations, 
Sales,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant, Bankruptcy. 

LANGUAGES:  English,  Business  English,  Public  Speaking,  French, 
Commercial  German,  Commercial  Spanish. 

PHILOSOPHY:  Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics  (Arts  and  Sciences  De- 
partment), Business  Ethics,  Business  Psychology. 

The  College  of  Economics  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
temporarily  in  which  the  number  of  applicants  is  too  small. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 

DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAH. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies. 

1st  semester.  2nd  semester. 

English,  Course  1 3  English,  Course  II 3 

Business  Economics  2  Business  Economics  2 

Accounting  I   2  Accounting  I   '2 

Commercial  Law  1 2  Commercial  Law  1 2 

Modern  Language Modern  Language   

(German,  Spanish,  French) 2  (German,  Spanish,  French) 2 

~ii  "IT 

ELECTIVES. 
5  or  6  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog-  Domestic  Trade 3 

raphy 3       Commercial  Law  II 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2      Corporation  Finance   2 

Business  Ethics 2      Transportation 2 

Corporation  Finance   2       Economic  History  of  U.  S 3 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Devel-  — 

opment  of  Europe 3  12 

12 
ELECTIVES. 
4   Hours. 

ELECTIVES. 

Accounting  II  or  III 2      Accounting  II  or  III 2 

Advertising. . 2       Advertising 2 

American  Government  ...........   3       Banking  Theory  and  History 2 

Banking  Practice 2      Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Business  English 2      Business  Psychology 2 

Business  Psychology 2      Credits  and  Collections 2 

Business  Management 2       Cost  Accounting  2 

Crises  and  Depressions 2      English,  Course  III 3 

English,  Course  III 3      Ethics ; 4 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Financial   History  of  the   United 

Money  Market 2  States 2 

Foreign  Trade 2       Industrial  Combinations 3 

Investments 2      Labor  Movement 3 
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Logic 4 

Modern  Language    2 

Money  and  Credit 2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Private  Secretary  2 . 

Psychology 4 

Public  Finance 2 

Real  Estate   2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 

Traffic  Problems   2 


Life  Insurance    2 

Modern  Language    2 

Municipal  Government   3 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Property  Insurance   2 

Statistics 2 


B.  C.  S.  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies 
1st  semester. 

English,  Course  1 3 

Business  Economics  2 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Devel- 
opment of  Europe 3 

Accounting  I   2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Business  Ethics  2 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

English,  Course  II 3 

Business  Economics  2 

Economic   History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Accounting  1 2 

Political    History    of    the    United 
States 2 


1:2 


14 
ELECTIVE  S. 
2  or  4  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy  3 

Banking  Practice   2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

American  Government 3 

Modern  Language    

. .  .  (German,  Spanish,  French)  2 


Industrial  Combinations  3 

Domestic  Trade    3 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Financial  History  of  U.  S 2 

Modern  Language 

....  (German,  Spanish,  French)  2 


12 


12 
ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours. 
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Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 

Money  and  Credit 2 

Investments 2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Commercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  III 3 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

Banking  Theory    

Transportation 

Corporation  Finance   

Commercial  Law  II , 

English,  Course  III 


11 

ELECTIVE '8. 
5  Hours. 


II 


ELECTIVE  S. 


Accounting  II   2 

Accounting  III   2 

Business  Psychology   2 

Business  Management 2 

Chemistry 5 

Crises  and  Depressions 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the 

Money  Market 2 

Foreign  Trade  2 

History  of  Economic  Theory 2 

Logic 4 

Mathematics 3 

Modern  Language 2 

Physics 5 

Private  Secretaryship   2 

Psychology 4 

Public  Finance   2 

Real  Estate 2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 


Accounting  II   4 

Accounting  III   2 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Business  Psychology   2 

Chemistry 5 

Credits  and  Collections 2 

Cost  Accounting  2 

Ethics 4 

Labor  Movement 3 

Life   Insurance    2 

Mathematics 3 

Modern  Language 2 

Municipal  Government  3 

Physics 5 

Property  Insurance   2 

Public  Speaking  2 

Sociology 3 

Statistics 2 
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B.  S.  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
1st  semester. 

Business  Economics  2 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Devel- 
opment of  Europe 3 

Accounting  I 2 

English,  Course  1 3 

Modern  Language   

....  (German,  Spanish,  French)  2 

Mathematics 3 

Business  Ethics  2 


Prescribed  Studies. 
2nd  semester. 

Business  Economics  2 

Economic  History  of  the  U.  S . . . .  3 

Accounting  I   2 

English,  Course  II 3 

Modern  Language 

....  (German,  Spanish,  French  )  2 
Mathematics 3 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geog-  Domestic  Trade    3 

raphy 3       English,  Course  III 3 

English,  Course  III 3       Physics 5 

Physics 5       Political  History  of  U.  S 2 

Political  History  of  U.  S 2 

—  13 
13 

ELECTIVE  S. 
2,  3  or  4  Hours. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Foreign  Trade 2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Chemistry 5 

American  Government 3 


14 


Banking  Theory   2 

Corporation  Finance  2 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Chemistry 5 


11 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  5  Hours. 
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FOL' JIT  J I    YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies. 

2nd  semester.  1st  semester. 

Traffic  Problems 2      Transportation 2 

Commercial  Law  II 2       Commercial  Law  II 2 

English,  Course  IV  or  V 3       English,  Course  IV  or  V 3 

Money  and  Credit 2       Financial  History  of  U.  S 2 

Investments 2  — 

—  0 
11 

ELECTIVES. 
5  or  7  Hours. 


ELECTIVES. 


Accounting  II   2 

Accounting  III 2 

Business  Management 2 

Crises  and  Depressions 2 

Foreign  Exchange  and  the 

Money  Market 2 

Foreign  Trade 2 

History  of  Economic  Theory 2 

Logic. 4 

Modern  Language   2 

Private  Secretaryship   2 

Psychology 4 

Public  Finance 2 

Real  Estate    2 

Salesmanship 2 

South  American  Markets 2 


Accounting  II    2 

Accounting  III   2 

Bonds  and  Bond  Selling 2 

Business  Psychology 2 

Credits  and  Collections 2 

Cost  Accounting  2 

Ethics 1 

Labor  Movement 3 

Life  Insurance 2 

Modern  Language 2 

Municipal  Government  3 

Property  Insurance  2 

Sociology 3 

Statistics 2 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES. 
ECONOMICS. 

COURSE  I.     Business  Economics.     I,  II;   (2).* 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  underlying  principles  of  modern  business.  Beginning  with  a 
characterization  of  modern  industrial  organization,  the  student  is  led  to  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  production,  including  trusts  and  industrial  com- 
binations, value  as  it  arises  in  the  exchange  of  goods,  human  wants  and 
their  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

Among  other  subjects  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  include  money, 
credit  and  banking,  international  trade  and  protection,  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds to  rent,  wages,  interest  and  profits. 

Text:    Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics. 

COURSE  II.     Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.     I;   (3). 

Geography  of  production;  a  study  of  geographical  conditions  and  their 
influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  man;  a  descrip- 
tive study  of  the  leading  American  industries;  discussion  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  forests,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

Lectures,  text  and  assigned  readings.  Smith's  Commerce  and  Industry 
is  used  as  a  text  and  important  additional  readings  are  assigned. 

COURSE  III.       Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     II;  (3). 

The  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  public  land  problems; 
agricultural  development;  growth  of  slavery;  internal  improvements; 
finance;  development  of  banking;  combinations  of  labor  and  capital;  growth 
of  transportation  facilities  natural  resources;  large-scale  manufacturing; 
commercial  expansion;  education  and  the  general  social  life. 

Text:  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  assigned  read- 
ings. 

COURSE  IV.     Industrial  History  of  England.     I;   (3). 

Early  systems  of  agriculture  in  England;  effects  of  the  Norman  in- 
vasion; the  enclosure  movement  and  its  economic  results;  organization  and 
decline  of  craft  guilds;  mercantile  system;  trading  companies;  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  its  economic  results;  finance  and  banking;  labor  com- 
binations and  legislation;  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  commerce  and 
industry. 

Text:    Innes'  England's  Industrial  Development. 

COURSE   V.     Domestic  Trade.     I;    (3). 

A    course   in   commercial   organization   in    domestic   trade.      Survey   of 

*The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.  The  Arabic 
numerals    in    parenthesis    indicate    the   number  of  hours  of  recitation  weekly. 
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internal  commerce  of  the  United  States;  marketing  of  farm  products;  com- 
merce in  raw  materials  and  manufactures;  functions  of  the  middleman  and 
retailer  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer;  co-operative 
buying  and  selling;  manufacturer's  marketing  problems;  development  'of 
trade  marks  and  private  brands;  price  maintenance. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Much  use  is  made  of  Government 
reports. 

COURSE  VI.     Foreign  Trade.     II;   (2). 

A  course  in  commercial  organization  in  foreign  trade.  A  survey  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  a  study  of  the  opportunities  for  foreign 
trade;  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facilities  and  methods  used  in  con- 
ducting import  and  export  trade  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Government 
in  promoting  such  trade. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.     Use  is  made  of  Government  reports. 

COURSE  VII.     South  American  Markets.     I;  (1). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
that  determine  the  commercial  importance  of  South  America;  the  presenl 
status  of  South  American  commerce  with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries; opportunities  of  the  United  States  in  South  America;  banking  am 
transportation  facilities;  the  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  trade  witl 
South  America. 

Lectures  and  reports.  Government  documents  are  drawn  on  for  mud 
of  the  assigned  reading. 

COURSE  VIII.     Industrial  Combinations.    II;  (3). 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  motives  that  have  resulted  in  the  great 
industrial  combinations  of  the  present  time;  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages growing  out  of  them;  the  attitude  which  should  be  assumed  toward 
their  limitation  and  control;  their  future  development.  Some  of  these  com- 
binations will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Text:    Ripley's  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corporations. 

COURSE  IX.     Transportation.    II;  (2). 

This  course  will  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  United  States,  including  technical  improvements; 
public  aids  to  railroads;  competition,  rate  wars,  pools,  traffic  associations 
and  consolidations;  description  of  present  railroad  systems;  organization 
of  the  freight,  passenger,  express  and  mail  services;  the  Great  Lakes  service 
and  traffic;  water  rates  and  the  relation  of  water  and  rail  carriers. 

Text:    Johnson's  American  Railway  Transportation. 

COURSE  X.     Traffic  Problems.     I;    (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  practical  traffic  problems;  rates  and  classifications; 
application  to  local  conditions. 
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COURSE  XI.     Statistics.     II;   (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  training  in  statistical 
method.  The  illustrative  material  used  is  drawn  mainly  from  economic  and 
husiness  transactions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of 
discriminating  between  important  and  unimportant  data  in  all  cases  where 
interpretation  is  the  end  sought. 

Practical  laboratory  exercises  are  required. 

This  course  should  not  be  taken  without  consultation  with  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Text:   King's  Elements  of  Statistical  Methods. 

COURSE  XII.     Banking  Theory  and  History.     II;  (2). 

The  functions  and  accounts  of  a  bank;  the  different  kinds  of  banks; 
the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States;  the  State  banks;  the  national 
hanking  system  and  the  recent  growth  of  trust  companies;  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Reichs- 
hank,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Banks;  note  issues,  deposits,  reserves,  branch 
banking;  relations  with  the  government;  connection  with  crises  and  clear- 
ing houses.     The  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be  fully  studied. 

Text:    Holdsworth's  Money  and  Banking. 

COURSE  XIII.    'Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  I;  (2). 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  inter- 
national payment;  the  rate  of  exchange;  the  gold  points;  movements  o'f 
specie;  arbitrage  transactions;  interest  and  discount  rates. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  the  course  in  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE  XIV.    Money  and  Credit.     I;  (2). 

The  principles  of  money  and  credit;  the  nature  of  money,  coinage,  the 
standard  question,  the  different  forms  of  money  and  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  discussed  will  be  free  silver, 
greenback  issues,  legal  tender  acts,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  and  the 
effects  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  rates  of  interest  and  the  prices  of 
commodities. 

Text:    Johnson's  Money  and  Currency. 

COURSE  XV.     Crises  and  Depressions.     I;    (2). 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  recurring  periods  of  activity 
and  inactivity  in  business  in  the  United  States.  An  analytical  examination 
is  made  of  the  financial  and  banking  conditions  that  accompany  business 
cycles  and  remedies  for  crises  are  suggested. 

COURSE  XVI.     Financial  History  of  the  United  States.     II;  (2). 
Among  the  topics  considered  in  this  course  are  the  finances  of  the  col- 
onies  and   the   Confederation;   the   development   of  banking   facilities;   the 
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independent  Treasury  System;  tariff  legislation;  crises  and  depressions; 
development  of  the  monetary  system;  taxation  and  public  expenditures;  the 
public  debt. 

Text:   Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

COURSE  XVII.     Public  Finance.     I;    (2). 

A  study  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  leading  European  nations,  including  the  various  forms 
and  methods  of  taxation  and  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  systems. 

COURSE  XVIII.     History  of  Economic  Theory.     I;  (2). 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Economics,  covering  the 
essentials  in  the  writings  of  the  master  minds  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  economic  theory — Adam  Smith,  Mill,  Ricardo,  Jevons  and 
others.  The  reasons  for  the  persistence  and  for  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain theories  will  be  investigated. 

COURSE  XIX.     The  Labor  Movement.     II;   (3). 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  methods  of  organization  and 
control  of  labor  unions,  industrial  remuneration  and  industrial  peace,  labor 
legislation,  court  decisions  in  labor  disputes,  child  labor,  unemployment  and 
industrial  education. 

Text:    Groat's  Organized  Labor  in  America. 

COURSE  XX.     American  Government.     I;  (3). 

A  study  of  the  development  and  practical  working  of  our  federal,  state 
and  local  governments. 

Text:    Young's  New  American  Government. 

COURSE  XXI.     Municipal  Government.     II;    (3). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States;  current  movements  in  municipal  politics  examined  and  discussed  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  European  municipalities  handle  similar 
problems. 

COURSE  XXII.     Political  History  or  the  United  States.  I,  II;  (2). 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  United  States. 
Text:    Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History. 

COURSE  XXIII.     Sociology.    II;  (3). 

This  course  comprises  a  fundamental  and  general  study  of  the  social 
question  and  the  various  schools  of  reform.  It  discusses  the  elements  of 
social  life — the  individual,  the  family,  the  state;  labor  and  capital  in  their 
social  aspects;  the  various  associations  of  capitalists,  employers  and  work- 
ers; co-operation;  economic  freedom;  strikes;  the  social  bearings  of  dis- 
tribution and  conumption;  social  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment,  etc. 

Text:    Parkinson's  Social  Science. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COURSE  I.     Advertising.     I,  II;  (2). 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a  general  survey  of  advertising 
in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by  practice  work  in  technique  and 
class  discussions  of  practical  advertising  and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  Preparation  of  copy;  sources  of  data; 
psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis;  inducing  action; 
analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trademarks;  art;  engrav- 
ing; lithography;  electrotyping;  type;  paper;  printing;  direct  literature 
follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods;  the  campaign  as  a  whole; 
the  advertising  agency. 

Text:   Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

COURSE  II.     Banking  Practice.     I;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization,  functions  and  management  of  a 
typical  commercial  bank.  The  various  departments,  such  as  receiving  teller,, 
note  teller,  paying  teller,  outgoing  and  incoming  clearings,  clearing  out-of- 
town  checks;  collection  department,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 

Text:    Jefferson's  Banking  Practice. 

COURSE  III.     Investments.     I;   (2). 

Nature,  method  and  laws  of  investment;  government,  state  and  munici- 
pal bonds;  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  service  companies;  stocks  and  bonds 
of  industrial  organizations;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds;  fluctuation;  stock 
markets;  the  relation  of  speculation  to  investment  mortgages;  real  estate 
values  and  investments. 

Text:  Escher's  Practical  Investing;  Moody's  How  to  Invest  Money 
Wisely. 

COURSE  IV.     Bonds  and  Bond  Selling.     II;   (2). 

A  thorough  practical  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  and  the  work 
of  bond  houses.  The  instruction  of  selling  methods  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  illustrations  and  student  practice  work. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  III  and  insists  on  the  practical  aspects 
of  investment. 

Text:    Chamberlain's  The   Work  of  the  Bond  House. 

Reference:    Chamberlain's  Bond  Investment. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Management.     I,  II;   (2). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  typical 
business.  The  following  subjects  are  treated;  plant  location;  plant  design; 
organization  of  plant;  cost  accounting;  distribution  of  expense;  selection 
and  supervision  of  labor;  methods  of  paying  labor;  time  and  motion  study; 
purchasing  records;  machine  records;  the  production  department. 
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Organization  and  management  of  the  sales  department;  selling  by 
mail,  retail  and  wholesale;  credits  and  collections;  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  credit  department. 

Text:   Duncan's  Industrial  Management. 

COURSE  VI.     Corporation  Finance.     I,  II;  (2). 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  presentation  of  the 
phases  of  practical  financial  management  of  a  corporation.  The  subjects 
treated  are:  Business  promotion;  principles  of  capitalization;  means  of 
financing  a  corporation;  determination  of  profits;  valuation  of  securities; 
methods  and  purpose  of  consolidation;  reorganization  of  corporations,  etc. 

Text:   Mead's  Corporation  Finance. 

COURSE  VII.     Life   Insurance.     II;    (2). 

Nature  and  principles  of  life  insurance;  various  kinds  of  life  insur- 
ance and  classification  of  policies;  measurement  of  risks;  rate-making;  pre- 
miums; special  forms  of  life  insurance;  organization  and  management  of 
insurance  companies;  government  supervision  of  life  insurance;  important 
phases  of  life  insurance. 

Text:    Huebner's  Life  Insurance. 

COURSE    VIII.     Property   Insurance.     II;    (2). 

Organization  of  fire  insurance  companies;  the  functions  of  fire  insur- 
ance; the  policy  contract  in  fire  insurance;  parties  to  the  contract;  agency 
in  fire  insurance;  the  description  of  the  property  insured;  the  risk  as- 
sumed; the  term  of  the  contract;  special  agreements  indorsed  on  the  policy; 
the  reinsurance  reserve;  coinsurance;  fire  insurance  rating;  reinsurance; 
fire  prevention;  State  supervision  and  regulation;  other  forms  of  property 
insurance. 

Text:    Huebner's  Property  Insurance. 

COURSE  IX.     Real  Estate.     II;   (2). 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  the  business  problems  connected  with 
the  sale,  purchase  and  management  of  real  estate.  The  following  topics 
are  included  in  this  study:  Real  estate  brokerage;  contracts  in  real  estate; 
auction  sales;  liens;  taxes ;  and  assessments;  the  transfer  of  titles;  deeds; 
bonds  and  mortgage;  leases;  methods  of  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  real 
^state;  surveyor's  relation  to  real  estate;  work  of  the  architect;  problems 
of  management,  etc. 

Text:   Lindner's  Real  Estate. 

COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.     I;   (2). 

Personal  qualifications,  tact,  address,  etc.,  and  their  development;  a 
scientific  and  thorough  study  of  the  elements  that  make  for  success;  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  prospective  buyer;  the  approach; 
the  demonstration;  effectiveness  in  the  presentation  of  arguments;  closing 
the  sale;  developing  new  markets,  etc. 
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COURSE  XL     Credit  axd  Collections.     II;    (2). 

Forms  of  credit.  Classes  of  credit  and  credit  machinery.  Duties  and 
qualifications  of  the  credit  man.  Elements  determining  the  credit  risk. 
Sources  of  credit  information.  The  financial  statement.  Construction  and 
analysis  of  statements.  Legal  remedies  of  the  creditor.  Extensions,  com- 
positions and  adjustments.  Bankruptcy,  insolvency  and  receiverships. 
Credit   safeguards. 

Text:   Eltinger  and  Golieb's  Credits  and  Collections. 

COURSE  XII.     Private  Secretaryship.     I;  (2). 

Duties  of  the  private  secretary.  Managing  callers.  Handling  corres- 
pondence. Points  on  letter  writing.  Filing.  Outlines  and  reports. 
Sources  of  information.  Editing,  printing  and  proof  reading.  Appoint- 
ments, diaries,  accounts.  Systematizing  the  office.  Ethics  and  amenities 
of  the  private  secretary. 

Text:    Kilduf's  The  Private  Secretary. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

COURSE  I.     I,  II;  (2). 

Contracts.  Elements  of  a  contract;  considerations;  agreement;  parties 
to  a  contract;  consent;  fraud;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  interpretation  of 
contracts;  discharge  of  contracts,  etc. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Rights  of  the  holder;  liability  of  the  parties; 
discharge  of  negotiable  instruments;  bills  of  exchange;  checks;  promissory 
notes,  etc. 

Agency.  .Nature  and  formation;  extent  of  authority  of  agents;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  principals  and  agents;  termination  of  agency;  special 
forms  of  agency. 

Partnership.  Nature  and  formation;  rights  and  duties  of  partners; 
dissolution  and  its  consequences. 

Corporations.  Nature  and  formation;  capital  and  stock;  management 
of  corporations;  corporate  powers;  liability  of  shareholders  to  creditors; 
dividends;  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  studied  with  greater  detail  and 
supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

Text:   Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

COURSE  II.     I,  II;    (2). 

Sales.  Sales  of  personal  property;  nature  of  the  contract  of  sales; 
the  Statute  of  Frauds;  passing  of  the  title;  warranties  accompanying  sales; 
performance  of  the  contract;  conditional  sales;  mortgages  on  personal 
property. 

Bailments.  Nature  of  bailments;  bailments  for  benefit  of  bailor  and 
bailee;  mutual  benefit  bailments. 
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Carriers.  Common  carriers;  carrier's  liability  (luring  transit;  carriers 
of  passengers;  innkeepers;  telegaph  companies. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.  Nature  and  form  of  the  contract;  scope  and 
interpretation  of  the  contract;  rights  of  surety  after  payment;  discharge 
of  surety. 

Insurance.  Formation  of  the  contract;  special  provisions  of  the  policy 
life  insurance;  accident  insurance,  etc. 

B.eal  Property  and  Tenancy.  Nature  and  classification;  title  to  real 
property;  title  by  deed;  mortgages  of  real  property;  landlord  and  tenant. 

Wills.  Requisitions  to  make  a  will;  revocation  of  wills;  probate  of 
wills;  executors  and  administrators. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  special  treatises. 

Text:   Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE    I.     General  Accounting.     I,   II;    (2). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  courses 
which  are  to  follow.  To  secure  absolute  thoroughness  and  coherent  devel- 
opment, Walton's  graded  system  of  General  Accounting  is  used. 

The  course  includes:  The  elements  of  accounting;  single  and  double 
entry;  debits  and  credits;  journalizing,  posting  and  trial  balances;  closing 
books;  proprietor's   accounts;  partnership   accounts,  etc. 

Advanced  analytic  study  of  accounting;  analytic  study  of  the  balance 
sheet;  assets  and  liabilities;  depreciation;  capital  stock;  profits;  surplus 
and  reserves;  sinking  funds;  counting-house  methods  and  business  practice, 
etc. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises,  based  on  the  text  and  lectures,  will  be 
given  to  insure  the  student's  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  and  facility 
in  their  practical  application. 

COURSE    II.     Corporation    Accounting.     I,   II;    (2). 

Corporate  formation;  books  of  account;  stock  accounts;  capital,  assets, 
investments;  working  and  trading  assets;  real  estate;  leaseholds;  mortgages; 
buildings,  maintenance  and  expense;  basis  of  valuation  of  machinery  and 
tools;  depreciation  and  fluctuation;  raw  materials  and  their  cost;  notes  re- 
ceivable and  bills  of  exchange;  interest  on  notes;  goodwill,  its  nature  and 
theory;  deferred  charges  as  assets;  organization  and  promotion  expenses; 
advertising:  liabilities;  sales;  discounts,  trade  and  cash  discounts;  bonds; 
secret  reserves;  sinking  funds;  profits  and  earnings;  capital  expenditure; 
capital  receipts;  dividends. 

Text:    Walton's  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  III.     Auditing.     I,  II;   (Q). 

Qualifications  of  an  auditor;  objects  of  an  audit;  responsibility  of  £n 
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auditor;  conduct  and  process  of  an  audit;  appraisals;  various  kinds  of 
audits,  such  as  mergers  and  consolidations,  Board  of  Trade  and  Stock  Ex- 
change, life  insurance  companies,  breweries,  municipalities,  clubs,  public 
service  corporations,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  electric  railways, 
steam  railroads,  banks,  executors'  accounts,  consignments,  contractor's  ac- 
counts. 

Text:    Walton's  Advanced  Accounting. 

COURSE  IV.     Cost  Accounting. 

Analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  tracing  the  cost  from  the  raw  materi- 
als through  the  processes  of  production  to  the  finished  product;  appor- 
tioning costs;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  management;  cost  units;  analysis  of 
costs  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  departments;  trading 
as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  costs;  installing  and  operating  cost 
systems;  cost  keeping  according  to  the  most  satisfactory  methods. 

Courses  I  and  II  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-graded  series  of  prob- 
lems which  apply  the  principles  studied  to  practical  affairs.  These  prob- 
lems form  a  continuous  course  running  through  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  entire  course  in  Accounting  is  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  to 
prepare  the  student  who  masters  both  theory  and  practice  for  the  C.P.A. 
examinations. 

To  bring  about  this  result  the  students  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  laboratory  work  outside  of  the  classes  and  to  the  home  assignments. 

LANGUAGES. 
English. 

COURSE  I.  I,  II;  (3).  The  essentials  of  composition.  Shaping  the 
material.  Effective  building  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Word-choice. 
The  composition  as  a  whole.  The  four  forms  of  composition.  Consiant 
practical  application  of  these  principles. 

Text:    Canby's  and  Opdycke's  Elements  of  Composition. 

COURSE  II.  I,  II;  (2).  Business  correspondence.  The  principles 
underlying  every  form  of  Business  English.  General  correspondence.  Credit 
and  financial  letters.  Collection  letters.  Complaint  and  adjustment  let- 
ters. Sales-letters.  Follow-up  letters.  Circulars,  mailing  cards,  folders, 
broadsides,  booklets   and  catalogues.     Reports. 

Text:    Smart's  How  to   Write  Business  Letters. 

COURSE  III.  I,  II;  (3).  Public  speaking  and  argumentation.  Na- 
ture of  argument.  Kinds  of  argument.  Preparation  for  argument.  Gath- 
ering and  arranging  material.  Ways  of  testing  an  argument.  The  speech. 
The  construction  of  a  speech.  The  outline  or  brief.  Effective  arrangement 
of  the  ideas  and  arguments.  Refutation.  Style  and  language  in  speeches. 
The  debate.  Practice  in  public  speaking  and  debating.  The  technique  of 
oral  English.  Training  of  the  voice.  Flexibility,  articulation,  pronuncia- 
tion.    Gestures. 
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COURSE  IV.  I,  11;  (3.)  The  study  of  the  drama,  technical  and 
literary.    Analysis  and  composition  of  the  drama. 

COURSE  V.  I,  II  (3).  Criticism  and  aesthetics.  Theories  of  the 
beautiful.  Imagination  in  literature.  Emotion.  Ethical  standards  in  fine 
art.    Schools  of  criticism. 

Commercial  German. 

COURSE  I.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  German  for  business  purposes. 

COURSE  II.  I,  II;  (2).  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I 
and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

COURSES  I  and  II.  I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years.  These  courses 
are  of  particular  value  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  countries.  This  fact 
necessitates  the  employment  by  many  of  the  large  jobbers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  secretaries,  stenographers,  salesmen,  etc.,  capable  of  handling  Span- 
ish correspondence  and  business.  The  courses  aim  to  impart  to  the  student 
an  easy  and  exact  command  of  the  language,  sufficient  for  all  commercial 
purposes. 

French. 

COURSES  I,  II.     I,  II;   (2)  during  two  years. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE   I.     Logic     I;    (4). 

COURSE   II.     Psychology.     I;    (4). 

COURSE  III.     Ethics.     II;   (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 

COURSE  IV.     Business  Ethics.     I,  II;   (2). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.    I,  II;  (2). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for  character 
and  efficiency. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department,  but 
are  open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Economics  Department. 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

J.  C.  PINNEY,  C.E Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Ethics. 

J.  C.  PINNEY,  C.E., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KREMER,  S.  J., 

Faculty  Regent. 

Director  and  Professor  Department  of  Physics,  Astronomy. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 

Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  D.  BLISS,  B.S.,  Ch.E., 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

FRANK   K.   BRAINARD,  E.E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

GEORGE  H.  SCARCLIFF,  B.S.,  C.E., 

Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

REV.  A.  F.  FRUMVELLER,  S.  J.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  AUGUSTINE  D.  THEISSEN,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

REV.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  WORTKOETTER,  S.  J., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology. 
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REV.  TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.   JOHN    P.    McNICHOLS,   S.   J., 

Professor  of  English. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

JOS.  E.  L.  FYANS,  Ph.B.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 


FOREWORD. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  expan- 
sion of  Marquette  University.  Its  location  is  fortunate,  in  being  situated 
in  a  large  manufacturing  center;  many  and  varied  engineering  enterprises 
are  constantly  in  progress;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Marquette 
University  and  the  different  shops,  factories,  and  transportation  companies 
give  the  student  advantages  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  future 
career. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  trained  engineers,  especially  in  the  North- 
west, owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  region.  To  equip  men  to  meet 
this  demand  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Engineering  Department; 
this  equipment  demands  not  only  a  solid  foundation  of  theory,  but  above 
all,  thorough  drill  in  the  practical  applications  of  theory,  to  fit  the  student 
to  grapple  with  the  new  and  difficult  problems  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 

In  drawing  up  the  courses  of  study,  careful  comparison  has  been  made 
of  the  courses,  and  of  the  actual  experiences  gained  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  in  other  standard  engineering  schools.  An  engineer's  training  can- 
not be  narrow,  and  for  this  reason  great  importance  is  attached  to  English 
and  the  modern  languages;  the  relative  value  assigned  to  other  branches 
at  Marquette  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  prominent  schools 
and  universities.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
study  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  dropping  from  the  rolls 
students  whose  application  to  work  is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  Buildings. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Sec  chapter  on  Equipment. 
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EVENING  COURSES. 

both  advanced  and  elementary,  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  General 
courses  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  English,  German,  French,  Elementary 
and  Higher  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Physics  are  offered; 
fuller  account  will  be  found  in  the  "Bulletin  of  Evening  Courses  of  Mai 
quette  University."  These  courses  are  of  advantage  to  prospective  students 
or  to  those  working  for  degrees. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

are  likewise  offered  at  Marquette  University  (in  July  and  August).  They 
afford  an  opportunity  to  conditioned  or  prospective  students  for  making 
up  their  deficiencies.  A  separate  "Bulletin  of  Summer  Courses"  can  b< 
had  from  the  Registrar's  office. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

by  engineers,  faculty  members  and  invited  guests  are  given  to  the  engi- 
neering students  at  intervals  during  the  year;  many  of  these  lectures  an 
illustrated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every  student  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  credit  hours  of  the  work 
prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  registers;  if  not,  he  will  be  classed  as 
a  special  student.  Reports  are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  at  regular 
intervals  concerning  his   standing  and  progress. 

A  final  average  below  60  for  a  semester's  work  in  any  subject  will  be 
considered  a  failure,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  semes- 
ter's work  for  that  subject.  A  final  average  above  60  and  below  67  in  any 
subject,  conditions  the  student.  This  condition  may  be  removed  by  a  spe- 
cial examination,  to  be  taken  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  following  the  one  in  which  the  condition  was  incurred.  Failure 
to  remove  the  condition  within  this  time  wTill  require  the  student  to  repeat 
the  semester's  work  in  conditioned  branch.  Examinations  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  will  be  held  in  September,  January  and  June  and  for  each 
examination  there  is  a  special  fee  of  $1. 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  laboratory  or  drawing  assignments 
within  the  time  prescribed,  will  have  his  credits  in  such  uncompleted  sub- 
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jects  withheld  until  he  has  completed  all  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
professor  in  charge.  In  case  of  failure  to  complete  this  work  by  the  end 
of  the  next  succeeding  semester,  the  semester's  work  in  the  uncompleted 
subject  must  be  repeated. 

A  student  desiring  special  consideration,  or  exceptions  from  the  above 
rules,  must  present  his  request  in  writing,  with  reasons,  to  the  faculty, 
through  the  dean  of  the  department;  and  all  such  exceptional  cases  will 
be  considered  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  at  a  regular  meeting. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  class  must  give  satisfactory  explanation 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  and  arrange  with  him  for  making  up  the  lost 
work. 

Any  student  who  is  absent  from  class  without  proper  excuse  may  be 
dropped  from  the  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Continued  carelessness  and  neglect  of  work,  improper  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  and  dishonesty  in  examinations  are  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  terminating  the  connection  of  a  student  with  this  University. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  Civil,  Mechanical  or  Electrical 
Engineering,  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
work  outlined  in  the  following  courses  of  study.  A  thesis  embodying  original 
work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  qualifications  for  this  degree. 
The  professional  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  are  conferred  on  graduates  of  the  Engineering  College  of 
Marquette  University,  who  during  three  years  subsequent  to  graduation 
have  proven  their  standing  and  ability  by  professional  work  or  by  original 
research,  contributions  to  scientific  journals,  or  professional  work.  The 
applicant  for  a  professional  degree  must  present  to  the  dean  of  the  En- 
gineering Department  during  the  month  of  October,  a  statement  of  his  work 
and  experience,  and  announce  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  An  outline  of  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  by  April  1st. 

Graduate  study  in  this  University,  or  any  other  of  equal  rank,  may 
be  accepted  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  professional  degree.  No 
other  degrees  are  at  present  conferred  in  the  Engineering  Department, 
besides  those  specified  above. 

EXPENSES  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Expenses  and  Fees. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  course  for  the  Freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  students. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  5    Advanced  Algebra 5 

Chemistry  2 General  Chemistry    4 

Drawing  1    Elementary  Drawing   3 

English  1    Rhetoric  and  Themes 3 

Civil    Eng.   1 Plane   Surveying    2 

Secoxd  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  6 : . . .  .Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry 5 

Chemistry  3 Qualitative    Analysis    4 

Drawing  2   .Elementary  Drawing   3 

English  2   Rhetoric  and  Themes 3 

Civil  Eng.  2 Elementary  Surveying 2 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 
Ftrst  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  7    Differential  Calculus    4 

Chemistry  5 .Quantitative   Analysis 3 

Physics  2   Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat 4 

Physics  102   Physics  Measurements   1 

Civil  Eng.  3 Advanced   Surveying    4 

Civil  Eng.  21 Railroad  Curves 2 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  8 Integral   Calculus    4 

Physics  3   Electricity,  Heat,  Light 4 

Physics  103   Physical  Measurements    1 

Mechanics  1  and  3 Statics — Mechanics  of  Materials 5 

Drawing  3   Descriptive   Geometry    3 

Civil  Eng.  3 Advanced   Surveying    3 
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JUNIOR    YEAR. 
First  Semester. 


Credit. 

Mechanics  4  and  2 Mechanics  of  Materials — Dynamics 5 

Mechanics  6 Testing  Materials 2 

Mech.  Eng.  16 Engines   and    Boilers 2 

English  3e   Technical  English   3 

Civil  Eng.  22 Railway  Location  and  Construction 3 

Civil  Eng.  41 Theory  of  Structures 4 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  5 Hydraulics 4 

Mechanics  7 Testing  Materials    2 

Mech.  Eng.  23   Mechanical  Laboratory    2 

English  4e  Technical  Writing 3 

Civil  Eng.  23 Railway  Location  and  Construction 3 

Civil  Eng.  61 Masonry   Construction 2 

Civil  Eng.  71 Highway  Engineering    3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Electr.  Eng.  6 Direct  Currents   2 

Electr.  Eng.  24 Testing  Electrical  Machinery 1 

Civil  Eng.  42 Structural  Design   4 

Civil  Eng.  49 Reinforced  Concrete  Design 2 

Civil  Eng.  47 Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete 2 

Civil  Eng.  62 Foundations 1 

Civil  Eng.   101 Water  Supplies    3 

Electives 4 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Electr.   Eng.  7 Alternating  Currents   2 

Electr.   Eng.  25 Testing  Electrical  Machinery 1 

General  Eng.  1 Contracts  and  Specifications 2 

General  Eng.  2 Cost  Analysis   2 

Civil  Eng.  43 Bridge  Design 4 

Civil  Eng.  48 Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete 2 

Civil  Eng.  50 Reinforced  Concrete  Design 2 

Electives 4 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Fiest  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  7    Differential  Calculus    4 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative   Analysis    3 

Physics  2   Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat 4 

Physics  102 «...  Physical  Measurements   1 

Mech.  Eng.  1 Mechanism 4 

Mech.  Eng.  30 Metallurgy 2 

Second-  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  8   Integral  Calculus    4 

Physics  3   Electricity,  Heat,  Light 4 

Physics  103   Physical  Measurements   1 

Chemistry  108 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 2 

Drawing  3   Descriptive  Geometry 3 

Mechanics  1  and  3 Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials 5 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Ftkst  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  4  and  2 Mechanics  of  Materials — Dynamics 5 

Physics  107   Electrical  Measurements 2 

English  3e   Technical  English  3 

Mech.  Eng.  10 Thermodynamics 5 

Mech.  Eng.  20 Mechanical  Laboratory   1 

Electr.  Eng.  1 Direct  Currents   3 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  5 Hydraulics 4 

English  4e  Technical  Writing 3 

Mech.  Eng.  11 Thermodynamics 2 

Mech.  Eng.  21 Mechanical  Laboratory   2 

Electr.  Eng.  2 Direct  Currents   2 

Electr.  Eng.  3 Alternating  Currents   3 

Electr.  Eng.  21 Electrical  Laboratory 2 
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SENIOR   YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  6 Testing  Materials    2 

Economics 3 

Mech.  Eng.  22 Mechanical  Laboratory    2 

Civil  Eng.  44 Structural  Design 2 

Electr.  Eng.  4 Alternating  Currents   3 

Electr.  Eng.  31 Electrical   Design    3 

Electr.  Eng.  22 Electrical   Laboratory    2 

Electives 2 

Secoxd  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  7 Testing  Materials 2 

Gen.  Eng.  1 Contracts  and  Specifications 2  ' 

Gen.  Eng.  2 Cost  Analysis   2 

Electr.  Eng.  5 Alternating  Currents   3 

Electr.  Eng.  32 Electrical  Design 3 

Elec.  Eng.  23  or  10 Electrical  Laboratory  or  Power  Distribution .  2 

I'lectives 5 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  7    Differential  Calculus    4 

Chemistry  5 Quantitative  Analysis    3 

Physics  2   Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat 4 

Physics  102   Physical  Measurements   1 

Mech.  Eng.  1 Mechanism 4 

Mech.  Eng.  41 Metallurgy 2 

Secoxd  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mathematics  8 Integral  Calculus 4 

Physics  3 Electricity,  Heat,  and  Light 4 

Physics  103   Physical  Measurements   1 

Chemistry  108 Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis 2 

Drawing  3  Descriptive  Geometry    3 

Mechanics  1  and  3 Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials 5 
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JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  4  and  2 Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Dynamics 5 

Chemistry  110 Iron  'and  Steel  Analysis 2 

English  3e   Technical  English    3 

Elect.  Eng.  1 Direct  Currents   3 

Mech.  Eng.  10 Thermodynamics a 

Mech.  Eng.  20 Mechanical  Laboratory   1 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  5 Hydraulics 4 

English  4e   Technical  Writing 3 

Elect.  Eng.  3 Alternating  Currents   3 

Elect.  Eng.  21 Electrical  Laboratory 2 

Mech.  Eng.  11 Thermodynamics 2 

Mech.  Eng.  21 Mechanical  Laboratory   2 

Mech.  Eng.  2 Machine  Design  3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  6 Testing  Materials    2 

Economics 3 

Civil  Eng.  44 ... . Structural  Design  2 

Elect.  Eng.  4 Alternating  Currents   3 

Elect.  Eng.  22 Electrical  Laboratory 2 

Mech.  Eng.  12 Gas  Engines   2 

Mech.  Eng.  3 Machine  Design  3 

Mech.  Eng.  22 Mechanical  Laboratory   2 

Second  Semester. 

Credit. 

Mechanics  7 Testing  Materials    2 

Gen.  Eng.  1 Contracts  and  Specifications 2 

Gen.  Eng.  2 Cost  Analysis 2 

Mech.  Eng.  13  and  14.  . .  Steam  Turbines  and  Air  Compressors 2 

Mech.  Eng.  4 Machine  Design  2 

Mech.  Eng.  42 Metalography 2 

Mech.  Eng.  43 Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel 2 

Electives 5 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  GROUP. 

COURSE  1. — Elementary  Surveying.  I;  (2).*  Four  hours  in  field 
first  half  of  semester.  One  lecture  per  week  throughout  the  semester. 
The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  chaining 
and  leveling.  A  strict  standard  is  enforced  in  the  form  of  the  student's 
field  records  and  notes. 

COURSE  2. — Elementary  Surveying.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week 
in  field  last  half  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  One  lecture 
per  week  throughout  the  semester.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  It 
includes  a  further  study  of  the  principles  and  uses  of  the  level  and  its 
adjustments,  and  a  preliminary  study  of  the  transit  with  a  few  simple  prob- 
lems in  its  use. 

COURSE  3. — Advanced  Surveying.  I;  (4).  Four  hours  per  week  of 
field  and  drafting  throughout  the  semester.  Two  recitations  per  week 
throughout  the  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  2.  This  course 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  and  uses  of  the  transit  and  the  princi- 
ples of  land,  city,  and  topographic  surveying.  Field  problems  consist  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  theory  taught  in  the  class  room,  and  the 
field  notes  are  reduced  and  platted  in  the  drafting  room. 

COURSE  4. — Advanced  Surveying.  II;  (3).  Two  recitations  through- 
out semester.  Four  hours  field  work  last  half  of  semester.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Course  3.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course)  3  and  includes  stadfa 
measurements,  and  the  use  of  the  Solar  Attachment. 

RAILWAY  GROUP. 

COURSE  21.— Railway  Curves.  I;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  2  and  Math.  This 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  theory  and  location  of  the  simple,  com- 
pound, reverse,  and  spiral  curve  and  railway  turnouts. 

COURSE  22.  Railway  Location  and  Construction.  I;  (3).  Two 
class  hours  per  week  throughout  the  semester.  Four  hours  in  field  first 
half  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  3  and  21.  The  theory  of 
field  and  office  work  necessary  to  locate  and  construct  a  new  railway  line 
and  to  improve  or  reconstruct  an  old  one. 


*  The  Roman  numerals  I  and  II,  indicate  respective  semesters.     The  Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  weekly. 
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COURSE  23.  Railway  Location  and  Construction.  II;  (3).  Two 
class  hours  per  week  throughout  the  semester.  Four  hours  in  field  last  half 
of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  22.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  '22  and  includes  the  study  of  problems  in  earthwork,  also  some 
work  in  the  economics  of  railway  location,  train  resistance,  etc. 

COURSE  24. — Railway  Design.  (2).  Four  hours  drafting  throughout 
the  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  21.  This  is  a  course  in  the 
design  of  frogs,  switches  and  yard  layouts. 

STRUCTURAL  GROUP. 

COURSE  41. — Theory  or  Structures.  I;  (4).  Four  class  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  3  and 
accompanied  by  Mech.  !/•  This  course  consists  of  the  determination  by  both 
analytical  and  graphical  methods  the  stresses  in  the  various  types  of  roof 
and  bridge  trusses. 

COURSE  42. — Structural  Design.  I;  (4).  Eight  hours  per  week  in 
the  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  Jfl.  In  this  course  each 
student  is  given  a  different  set  of  conditions  under  which  he  designs  com- 
pletely wooden  and  steel  roof  trusses  and  a  railroad  plate  girder  bridge. 

COURSE  43. — Bridge  Design.  II;  (4).  Eight  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  42.  This  course  consists  of 
the  complete  design  by  each  student  of  a  pin  connected  railroad  bridge. 

COURSE  44. — Structural  Design.  I;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  3  and  accompanied  by 
Mech.  4-  A  course  in  the  design  of  steel  buildings  especially  arranged  for 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  students. 

COURSE  45. — Bridge  Engineering.  I;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  J/1,  "Theory  of  Structures."  This 
course  takes  up  stresses  in  statically  indeterminate  structures  as  well  as 
the  deflection  of  structures  and  the  determination  of  the  true  stresses  in 
redundant  members.     Both  graphic  and  analytic  methods  are  used. 

COURSE  46. — Advanced  Bridge  Design.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  J/5,  "Bridge  Engineer- 
ing."   This  course  consists  of  the  design  of  a  swing  bridge. 

COURSE  47. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  I;  (2).  Two 
class  hours  per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  41  and  Mechanics  6 
and  7.  The  theory  of  structures  as  applied  to  reinforced  concrete  design. 
Analysis  and  problems  in  design  and  construction. 
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COURSE  48. — Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  II  (2).  Two 
clans  hours  per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1ft.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  47. 

COURSE  49.— Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  I;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Course  Ifi.  The  princi- 
ples of  reinforced  concrete  as  applied  to  building  design. 

COURSE  50. — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  II;  (2).  Four  hours 
per  week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  J{9  and  accom- 
panied by  Course  J/8.  A  continuation  of  Course  49  in  which  the  various 
types  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  are  considered. 

COURSE  51. — Concrete  Arches.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  //5.  This  course  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures  and  design  periods.  The  lectures  apply  the  principles  of 
statically  indeterminate  structures  to  concrete  arches.  The  actual  design  of 
a  concrete  arch  is  made. 

COURSE  61. — Masonry  Construction.  II;  (2).  Two  class  hours 
per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  //.  A  study  of  the  principles 
and  design  of  various  types  of  masonry. 

COURSE  62. — Foundations.  I;  (1).  One  class  hour  per  week.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Mechanics  Jf.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  design  of 
various  types  of  foundations. 

HIGHWAY  GROUP. 

COURSE  71. — Highway  Engineering.  II;  (3).  Three  class  hours 
per  week.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  street  construction  and  design. 
Various  types  are  taken  up. 

SANITARY  AND  HYDRAULIC  GROUP. 

COURSE  101.— Water  Supply  Engineering.  I;  (3).  Three  class 
hours  per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  5.  A  study  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  involved  in  the  problems  of  municipal  water  supplies  such 
as  sources  of  supply,  pumping,  distribution,  purification,  etc. 

COURSE  102. — Sewerage  and  Irrigation.  I,  II;  (2).  Two  class 
hours  per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  5.  This  course  consists  of 
a  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  a  sewerage  system  and 
treatment  works  and  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  systems. 
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COURSE  103.— Water  Power  Engineering.  I,  II;  (2).  Two  class- 
hours  per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  5.  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  consideration  of  a  water  power  project  such  as  the 
effects  of  variation  of  flow,  head,  etc.,  types,  characteristics,  selection,  and 
installation  of  water  wheels. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

COURSE  1. — Direct  Currents.  I;  (3).  Three  class  hours  per  week. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics  8  and  Physics  3.  This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  direct  current  generation  and  use,  magnetism, 
laws  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits,  construction  of  direct  current  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

COURSE  2. — Direct  Currents.  II;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1  in 
which  a  more  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  various  types  of  machinery. 

COURSE  3. — Alternating  Currents.  II;  (3).  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  This  course  takes  up  the  graphical 
and  analytical  method  of  dealing  with  electro-motive  forces  and  currents  in 
alternating  current  circuits,  effects  of  resistance,  inductance,  capacity,  etc. 

COURSE  4. — Alternating  Currents.  I;  (3).  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  3  and  20.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  3  in  which  a  study  is  made  of  the  various  types  alternating  current 
machinery  such  as  generators,  motors,  transformers,  etc. 

COURSE  5. — Alternating  Currents.  II;  (3).  Three  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  Jf.  A  more  complete  study  of  the 
various  types  of  alternating  current  machinery  and  controllers  including  a 
more  complete  study  of  the  method  of  complex  imaginaries  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  more  difficult  electrical  problems,  investigation  of  wave  dis- 
tortion, etc. 

COURSE  <}. — Direct  Currents.  I;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Must  be  prf'ded  by  Mathematics  8  and  Physics  3.  This  is  a  course  de- 
signed for  Civil  Engineering  students  to  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  direct  current  machinery. 

COURSE  7. — Alternating  Currents.  II;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  6.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  6" 
in  which  the  subject  of  alternating  currents  is  considered. 

COURSE  8. — Electric  Railways.     I;  (2).     Two  class  hours  per  week. 
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Must  be  preceded  by  Course  2.     This  is  an  elective  course  for  Seniors  and 
takes  up  the  more  important  problems  of  electric  railways. 

COURSE  9. — Illumination.  II;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course  2.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  commercial 
illumination,  its  relations  to  architecture,  design  of  lighting  installations, 
wiring,  etc. 

COURSE  10. — Power  Distribution.  II;  (2).  Tivo  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  Investigation  of  the  various  systems 
of  distributing  power  electrically.  Detailed  study  of  the  design  of  such 
systems  including  the  choice  of  a  system  for  a  particular  condition. 

COURSE  21. — Electrical  Laboratory.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Testing  of  direct  current 
machinery. 

COURSE  22. — Electrical  Laboratory.  I;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  21.  Testing  of  alternate  cur- 
rent machinery. 

COURSE  23. — Electrical  Laboratory.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  22.  A  continuation  of  Course  22. 

COURSE  24. — Electrical  Laboratory.  I;  (1).  Two  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Course  6.  This  is  a  laboratory 
course  designed   for  Civil  Engineering  students. 

COURSE  25. — Electrical  Laboratory.  II;  (1).  Two  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.    Must  be  preceded  by  Course  2^.    Continuation  of  Course  24. 

COURSE  41. — Electrical  Design.  I;  (3).  Six  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  This  course  consists  of  the 
detailed  design  of  some  standard  piece  of  electrical  apparatus. 

COURSE  42. — Electrical  Design.  II;  (3).  Six  hours  per  week  in 
drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  41.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  41  in  which  alternating  current  machinery  is  taken  up. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING. 

COURSE  1. — Contracts  and  Specifications.  II;  (2).  Two  lectures 
per  week.  A  study  of  the  importance  and  requirements  of  engineering 
contracts  and  specifications. 

COURSE  2.— Cost  Analysis.  II;  (2).  Two  lectures  per  week.  A 
course  in  analyzing  the  costs  of  engineering  works  and  their  proper  division 
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into  fixed  and  operating  eharges.  The  proper  methods  of  determining  the 
most  economical  of  two  or  more  alternative  projects  is  considered  and  a 
brief  study  of  the  methods  of  cost  accounting. 

MECHANICS. 

COURSE  1. — Statics.  II  or  1;  (2).  Five  class  hours  per  week  first 
part  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Physics  2  and  accompanied  by 
Mathematics  8.  Resolution  and  composition  of  forces,  couples,  center  of 
gravity,  cords  and  pulleys. 

COURSE  2. — Dynamics.  I  or  II;  (2).  Five  class  hours  per  week 
last  part  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  1.  The  laws  of 
moving  bodies,  translation,  rotation,  friction,  belts,  work  and  energy. 

COURSE  3.  Mechanics  of  Materials.  I  or  II;  (3).  Five  class  hours 
per  week  last  part  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  statics  to  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering 
structures. 

COURSE  4. — Mechanics  of  Materials.  I  or  II;  (3).  Five  class  hours 
per  week  first  part  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  3. 

COURSE  5. — Hydraulics.  II;  (4).  Four  class  hours  per  week.  Must 
be  preceded  by  Course  2.  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
mechanics  of  fluids,  fluid  pressures  on  rigid  bodies,  laws  of  flowing  water 
and  methods  of  measuring  same. 

COURSE  6. — Testing  of  Materials.  I;  (2).  Must  be  preceded  by 
Course  3.  A  combination  of  lectures  and  laboratory  periods  dealing  with 
the  manufacture  and  testing  of  materials  used  in  engineering  structures. 

COURSE  7.  Testing  of  Materials.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  week  in 
laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  6.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  6  in  which  the  student  performs  individual  tests  of  the  various 
engineering  materials. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

MACHINE  DESIGN  GROUP. 

COURSE  1. — Mechanism.  I;  (4).  Two  class  hours  per  week.  Four 
hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics  7 
and  Drawing  2.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  velocity  diagrams  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  motion  occurring  in  machines.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  design  of  cams  and  gears. 

COURSE  2. — Machine  Design.  II;  (3).  Six  hours  per  week  in  draft- 
ing room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  1  and  Mechanics  2  and  4.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  Course  1  with  the  application  of  mechanics  necessary  for 
determining  the  strength  of  machine  parts.  Each  student  is  required  to 
complete  the  design  of  some  simple  machine. 

COURSE  3. — Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Design.  I;  (3).  Six  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Courses  2,  10  and  11.  This 
is  essentially  a  course  in  design  supplemented  with  lectures  on  the  methods 
employed  in  determining  the  more  important  details  of  steam  and  gas 
engines.  Problems  are  assigned  requiring  the  application  of  thermody- 
namic principles  as  well  as  the  use  of  emperical  formulae. 

COURSE  4. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  drafting  room.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  Lectures  and 
drafting  room  work,  dealing  with  the  study  of  inertia  forces  that  arise  in 
various  kinds  of  machinery,  especially  where  high  speeds  are  employed,  and 
the  methods  of,balancing  these  forces.  This  includes  investigation  of  gov- 
ernors, dynamo  armatures,  centrifugal  machines,  the  gyroscope  and  its 
applications,  and  the  balancing  of  multicylinder  engines. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  ENGINEERING  GROUP. 

COURSE  10. — Applied  Thermodynamics.  I;  (5).  Five  class  hours 
per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  1,  Physics  3,  Chemistry  2. 
This  course  embraces  a  detailed  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
thermodynamics,  properties  of  steam,  calorimeters,  steam  pumps,  stokers 
and  furnaces,  feed-water  heaters,  superheaters,  fuels  and  combustion. 

COURSE  11. — Applied  Thermodynamics.  II;  (2).  Two  class  hours 
per  week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  10.  A  continuation  of  Course  10 
including  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  simple  and  multiple  ex- 
pansion steam  engine,  the  Carnot  and  Rankine  Cycles,  the  indicator  diagram, 
and  various  governing  devices  for  reciprocating  engines. 

COURSE    12. — Gas    Engines.      I;    (2).      Two    class    hours   per   week. 
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Must  be  preceded  by  Course  11.  A  study  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  based  on  theory  and  practice.  The  various  types  of  engines  are 
studied  with  particular  attention  to  the  fuels  used,  carbureting,  ignition, 
governing,  lubrication,  timing  of  valves,  and  general  operating  conditions. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  recent  developments  in  the  design  of  Diesel 
and  other  engines. 

COURSE  13. — Steam  Turbines.  II;  (1).  Two  class  hours  per  week 
first  half  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  11.  The  thermody- 
namic principles  underlying  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  discussion  of 
the  various  types,  their  adaptability  for  different  classes  of  service,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  reciprocating  engine. 

COURSE  14. — Compressed  Am.  II;  (1).  Two  class  hours  per  week 
last  half  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  11.  A  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  problems  entering  into  the  production  transmission,  and 
application  of  compressed  air.  A  study  is  made  of  the  air  compressor  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  clearance,  methods  of  cooling,  advan- 
tages of  compounding,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  the  hydraulic  compressor, 
measurement  of  air,  friction  of  air  in  pipes,  and  the  air  lift. 

COURSE  15. — Refrigeration.  II;  (1).  Two  class  hours  per  week  last 
half  of  semester.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  11.  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  entering  into  the 
selection  of  a  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  and  includes  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  various  types  of  commercial  ice  machines  and  systems  of 
refrigeration. 

COURSE  16. — Engines  and  Boilers.  I;  (2).  Two  class  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  preceded  by  Physics  3,  Mathematics  8.  An  abridged  course 
for  civil  engineers  consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  operating 
principles  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  steam  power  plant  auxiliaries. 

COURSE  20. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  I;  (1).  Two  hours  per  week 
in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Mechanics  1,  Physics  3,  Chemistry  2. 
This  course  runs  parallel  with  Course  10.  It  includes  the  calibration  of 
pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  meters,  etc.,  practice  in  the  use  of  the  steam 
engine  indicator.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  mechanical 
laboratory  instruments. 

COURSE  21. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  20.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  20  including  steam  calorimeter  tests,  analysis  of  flue  gases, 
flow  of  steam  through  orifices,  steam  engine  valve  setting,  and  mechanical 
efficiency  tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines. 
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COURSE  22.— Mechanical  Laboratory.  I;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  12.  Evaporative  tests  of 
boilers,  steam  consumption,  and  power  development  of  an  electrical  plant, 
tests  of  air  compressors,  steam  pumps  and  injectors,  the  determination  of 
efficiencies,  losses,  and  characteristics  of  gas  and  oil  engines. 

COURSE  23. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
iceek  in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  16.  A  special  course  for 
civil  engineers  which  includes  the  operation  of  steam  and  gas  engines  and 
commercial  methods  of  testing  engines  and  boilers. 

COURSE  30. — Heating  and  Ventilating.  (2.)  One  class  hour  per 
week.  Two  hours  per  week  in  drafting  room.  Direct  and  indirect  steam 
and  hot  water  heating,  gravity  systems,  vacuum  systems,  direct  air  heating, 
ventilating,  temperature  and  humidity  control,  heating  boilers  and  fur- 
naces. The  course  includes  a  complete  layout  of  a  heating  and  ventilating 
system  for  a  typical  building. 

COURSE  31. — Power  Plant  Design.  (2  or  more.)  Drafting  room 
supplemented  with  lectures.  This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  me- 
chanical problems  involved  in  the  selection  of  power  plant  units,  including 
auxiliary  equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  and  arrange  a 
complete  plant  equipment. 

METALLURGICAL  GROUP. 

COURSE  41. — Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  I;  (2).  Two  class 
hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  methods  of 
obtaining  the  ore  and  the  various  processes  of  producing  steel,  rolling  mill 
and  foundry  practice,  the  properties  of  special  steels  and  their  application 
to  industry. 

COURSE  42. — Metallography.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per  iveek  in 
laboratory  ivith  lectures.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  lil.  This  course 
consists  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  metals  and  alloys  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  heat  treatment. 

COURSE  43. — Heat  Treatment  of  Steel.  II;  (2).  Four  hours  per 
week  in  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  by  Course  hi.  A  laboratory  study 
of  the  modern  methods  in  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Purposes  of  heat  treat- 
ing, methods  of  temperature  control,  design  of  furnaces,  annealing,  harden- 
ing, tempering  and  case  hardening. 

GENERAL  COURSES. 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
COURSE  1.     English.     I;  (3).     The  elements  of  good  writing,  supply 
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of  words,  good  use  and  choice  of  words,  propriety,  purity,  elegance  of 
diction;  violations  of  rules,  barbarisms,  slang,  solecisms,  are  thoroughly 
considered.  After  this,  the  study  is  made  to  bear  on  analysis  of  sentences,, 
structures,  clearness,  precision,  strength  and  harmony,  and  the  periodic 
construction.  Practice;  daily  written  or  oral  exercises.  Frequent  original 
composition. 

COURSE  2.  English.  II;  (3).  A  continuation  of  Course  1.  Various 
classes  of  compositions;  narrations,  descriptions,  expositions,  argument; 
special  problems  of  engineering  writing;  the  business  letter,  reports,  articles 
for  technical  journals.     Oral  and  written  work  is  constant. 

For  reference:  Genung,  Coppens,  Earle's  "Principles  of  Scientific 
Writing,"      Woolley,  Sypherd. 

COURSE  1.  French. — The  work  begins  with  oral  exercises,  and  con- 
ducts the  student  through  elementary  grammar,  including  the  more  im- 
portant irregular  verbs;  simple  French  prose  should  be  understood  and 
translated  by  the  end  of  the  year.     Easy  conversations  are  introduced. 

COURSE  2.  French. — This  course  continues  the  preceding  work  in. 
grammar  and  syntax,  and  has  for  its  object  the  free  reading  of  standard 
prose;  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  French  are  frequently 
assigned.    The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  student  for  wider  professional  reading. 

COURSE  1.  German. — The  easier  grammatical  forms,  as  far  as  the 
irregular  verbs,  are  gone  over,  with  translations  and  practical  simple  oral 
work. 

COURSE  2.  German. — This  course  continues  the  work  of  No.  21  in 
syntax  and  grammar,  and  by  conversations,  readings  and  themes  prepares 
the  student  to  read  with  some  ease  the  standard  German  prose. 

MATHEMATICS. 

COURSE  5.  Advanced  Algebra.  I,  II;  (5).  A  thorough  but  brief 
review  of  the  foundations  is  given — (negative  and  irrational  numbers,  in- 
dices, proportion,  graphic  and  analytic  discussion  of  linear  and  quadratic 
equations) — after  which  the  following  topics  are  treated:  Theory  of  limits, 
introduction  to  theory  of  series, —  (arithmetic,  geometric,  binomial,  logarith- 
mic; series  with  undertermined  co-efficients  and  their  applications,  tests  of 
convergence), — elements  of  theory  of  equations,  complex  numbers. 

COURSE  6.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry.  I,  II;  (5).. 
Trigonometry. — The  functions  and  their  relations;  functions  of  the  sums, 
differences  and  multiples  of  angles;  solution  of  all  cases  of  plane  and 
spherical  triangles.    Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side.    Analytic  Geom- 
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etry. — A  thorough  study  of  graphic  methods  in  general  precedes  this  course,, 
after  which  the  line,  the  individual  conies,  and  the  general  conic  are  con- 
sidered with  sufficient  completeness.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  analytic 
geometry  are  emphasized  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  transcen- 
dental and  higher  algebraic  curves  whenever  possible.  The  essentials  of 
solid  geometry  are  given. 

COURSE  7.     Differential  Calculus.     I,  II;  (4). 

COURSE  8.  Integral  Calculus.  I,  II;  (4).  The  direct  and  inverse 
operations  are  carried  on  in  parallel.  The  fundamental  formulas  and 
methods  of  differentiating  and  integrating  are  followed  by  a  geometric 
treatment  of  maxima  and  minima ;  then,  applications  to  curves,  surfaces 
and  volumes  are  considered.  Taylor's  Theorem  and  the  subject  of  series 
in  general  is  put  into  the  second  semester,  together  with  the  applications 
of  Calculus  to  functions  of  three  or  more  variables,  solid  geometry  and 
mechanics.  Hyperbolic  functions  will  be  treated  at  some  length;  much 
problem  work  is  exacted  throughout. 

COURSE  17.  Differential  Equations. — The  idea  of  this  introductory 
course  is  to  bring  before  the  student  types  of  the  equations  ordinarily  met 
with  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and  to  indicate  the  principles  and  methods 
employed  for  their  solution.  A  certain  amount  of  theory  is  necessary,  but 
this  will  not  be  made  the  chief  feature. 

COURSE  19.  Errors  and  Least  Squares. — In  connection  with  the 
Geodetic  surveying  of  the  Junior  Civil  Engineers,  a  two  months'  course  in 
Least  Squares  is  given;  the  theory  and  formulas  are  developed  rapidly,  but 
sufficiently;  and  practical  adjustments  of  observations  of  different  or  equal 
precision  are  then  made.  The  lectures  will  be  based  on  original  notes,  with 
references  to  Merriman's   "Least  Squares." 

COURSE  30.  Seminar. — The  object  of  the  work  of  the  Seminar  is  to 
bring  together  advanced  students  for  special  work,  or  for  original  reading, 
or  research  in  mathematical  lines.  The  proceedings  are  informal;  reports 
on  assigned  topics  will  be  made  in  turn,  under  the  direction  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  mathematical  faculty. 


[N.  B. — Elementary  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry  are  given  in 
Marquette  Academy  and  are  in  accordance  with  engineering  entrance  re- 
quirements.] 

PHYSICS. 

COURSE   1.     Elementary  Physics   (with  Laboratory).     I,  II;    (5). 
This  is  an  elementary  and  descriptive  course  designed  to  give  Academy 
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students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  for  Sophomores;  and  it  is  not  given  in  the  Freshman 
year  of  engineering,  but  is  listed  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Special  stu- 
dents who  lack  this  credit  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  in  Freshman 
year. 

COURSE  2.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  1;  (4). 
Prerequisite,  Trigonometry,  and  Course  1.     Four  hours  class. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  general  or  college  physics. 
It  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of  principles  and  laws,  their  development, 
their  correlation,  and  their  practical  applications.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  mechanics. 

COURSE  3.  Electricity,  Light  and  Sound.  II;  (4).  Prerequisite, 
Course   2.     Four  hours  class. 

In  the  continuation  of  General  Physics  the  same  analytic  method  is 
pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of 
these  subjects,  and  due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  application  of 
the  mechanics  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to  these  phenomena. 

COURSE  102.  Physical  Measurements.  I;  (1).  Laboratory  corres- 
ponding  to   Course  2.     Two   laboratory  hours. 

Quantitative  determination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments  and  use 
-of  instruments  of  precision,  such  as  the  micrometer  microscope,  cathetome- 
ter,  chronograph,  etc.  Verification  of  the  laws  of  impact,  of  torsion  and 
rigidity,  of  the  composition  of  harmonic  motions,  of  gravity;  Young's  mod- 
ulus, Moment  of  Inertia,  etc.  Determination  of  specific  heats,  coefficients 
of  expansion,  laws  of  gases;  hygrometry. 

COURSE  103.  Physical  Measurements.  II;  (1).  Laboratory  cor- 
responding  to  Course  3.     Two  laboratory  hours. 

Experiments  covering  the  laws  of  refraction,  accurate  measurements 
-of  indices  of  refraction,  critical  angle,  magnifying  power,  photometry  and 
spectrum  analysis.  Electro-static  induction;  theory  of  condenser;  measure- 
ment of  resistance;  efficiency  of  electric  motor;  operation  of  alternator 
and  transformer. 

COURSE   6.     Advanced   Physics.     I.     Sound,   Heat,  Light.     I;    (2). 

Prerequisites,  Courses  2,  3;  Mathematics  6,  7,  8. 

This  course  goes  into  the  mathematical  theories  of  these  subjects  as 
well  as  the  refined  methods  of  modern  research;  and  due  attention  is  given 
to  practical  applications  in  engineering  and  the  industries  generally. 

COURSE  106.  Measurements  in  Sound,  Heat,  Ltght.  I;  (2).  Pre- 
requisites,  same  as   Course  6. 


< 
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A  laboratory  course,  co-ordinate  with  Course  6,  in  which  accurate 
measurements  are  made  in  such  phenomena  as  stationary  waves,  Lissajous' 
curves,  etc.,  vapor  tension,  calorimetry;  Spectrometer,  diffraction,  grating, 
polariscope,  hi-prism,  photometer  and  interferometer. 

COURSE  7.     Advanced  Physics  ii.     Electricity.     II;   (2). 

The  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent,  and  modern 
theories  and  methods  are  discussed  from  this  standpoint.  Practical  appli- 
cations  receive   due   attention. 

COURSE  107.  Electrical  Measurements.  I;  (2).  Prerequisites, 
Course  3  and  Mathematics  8. 

The  development  of  electrical  theories.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  resistance  of  conductors,  elec- 
trolytes, dialectrics,  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  magnetometer,  self-induc- 
tion, inductance  and  capacity,  high  and  low  potentials. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis. I,  II;  (5).  Three  lectures  and  tivo  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  The  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  elements, 
symbols  and  chemical  formulae;  the  development  of  the  chemical  formula; 
chemical  equations;  the  laws  of  Avogadro,  Charles  and  Boyle;  changes  of 
gas  volumes;  gas  densities;  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes;  ionic 
theory;  equilibrium;  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds. This  course  covers  general  inorganic  and  qualitative  chemical 
analysis.  Taken  by  students  of  chemistry  course,  or  by  engineering  stu- 
dents who  have  advanced  standing  in  some  other  subject. 

COURSE  2.  Quantitative  Analysis.  I;  (3).  Two  three-hour  lab- 
oratory and  class  room  periods.  Through  individual  laboratory  instruction, 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  care  and  accuracy.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  gravimetric,  and  the  remaining 
time  to  volumetric  analysis. 

(a)  Gravimetric.  A  selected  number  of  determination  of  basic  and 
acid  constituents  to  illustrate  the  different  conditions  of  precipitation; 
washing,  drying  and  weighing  of  precipitates;  followed  by  methods  of  pre- 
cipitation.    The  electrolytic  determination  of  copper  is  included. 

(b)  Volumetric.  The  use  and  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus; 
selection  and  use  of  indicators;  making  and  standardizing  of  volumetric 
solutions;  a  selected  number  of  determinations  by  acidimetric,  alkali  metric, 
oxidimetric  and  precipitation  methods. 
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COURSE  3.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II;  (3).  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period.  Includes  the  apparatus  and  operations  in- 
volved in  organic  chemical  work;  fractional  distillation;  extraction;  crystal- 
lization; steam  distillation;  the  determination  of  melting  and  boiling  points; 
the  general  principles  and  theories  of  organic  chemistry,  and  the  physical 
<md  chemical  properties  of  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series. 

COURSE  108.  Fuel  Analysis.  II;  (1).  The  analysis  of  coal  and 
coke.  The  determination  of  carbon,  volatile  and  fixed;  sulphur;  ash;  calo- 
rific value  of  calorimeter  determination.  Elementary  analysis  for  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  calculation  of  calorific  value. 

COURSE  109.  Gas  Analysis.  II;  (1).  The  analysis  of  fuel  and 
illuminating  gases  for  carbon  dioxide,  hydro-carbons,  oxygen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, hydrogen,  methane  and  nitrogen,  by  means  of  Hempel's  and  Orsat's 
apparatus.     Calculations  of  calorific  values. 

COURSE  110.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  I;  (2).  The  metallurgy 
and  production  of  iron  and  steel;  the  testing  of  percentage  of  iron  in  iron 
ore,  the  percentage  of  manganese,  sulphur,  silicon  and  carbon  in  iron  and 
steel;  the  effects  of  these  elements.  Analysis  of  limestones  and  Portland 
cements  for  silica,  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  magnesia,  lime,  alkalies,  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid,  and  total  sulphur.  Analysis  of  alloys  and  Babbitt 
metals. 

COURSE  111.  Water  Analysis  (Industrial).  II;  (1).  The  analy- 
sis of  water  for  total  solids,  chlorides,  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  iron,  alumina; 
hardness,  temporary  and  permanent;  fitness  for  boiler  and  other  industrial 
uses.     The  softening  of  water. 

COURSE  112.  Water  Analysis  (Sanitary).  II;  (2).  The  analysis 
of  potable  waters,  and  tests  of  the  methods  of  sewage  purifications,  includ- 
ing tests  for  residue;  chlorides;  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  free  and  albuminoid; 
nitrogen  as  nitrates;  nitrogen  as  nitrites;  oxygen  consumed  for  oxidation 
of  organic  matter;   dissolved  oxygen,  and  metallic  impurities. 

COURSE  113.  Analysis  or  Oils.  I,  II;  (2).  The  Analysis  of  Oils- 
Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral;  a  study  of  specific  gravity;  flash  and  burn- 
ing points;  viscosity;  melting  points  of  solid  fats;  acid  value;  saponifica- 
tion value;  iodine  value;  Reichert's  meissel  value;  color  tests  with  acids, 
etc. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  Newcomb's  "Ttfe 
Stars";  Lockyear,  Langley. 
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GEOLOGY. 

General  course  in  dynamic,  structural,  physiographic,  historical,  and 
economic  geology.  Principles  of  petrology,  mineralogy  and  paleontology. 
Study  of  the  field  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey.  The  College 
possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and  rocks;  in  addition 
to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Public  Museum,  the  entire  third  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  geology. 

Lectures,  field  work,  identification  of  life  forms,  recitations  and  written 
exercises.  Text:  Le  Conte :  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain.  For  reference: 
The  extremely  valuable  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  and 
the   United  States  Geological  Survey's  Monographs  and   Bulletins. 

ACCOUNTING. 

COURSE  I.     General  Accounting.     I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE  II.     Corporation  Accounting.     I,  II;  (2). 

COURSE  IV.     Cost  Accounting. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Economics,  but  are  open 
also  to  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.     Logic.     I;    (4). 

COURSE  II.     Psychology.     I;    (4). 

COURSE  III.     Ethics.     II;   (4). 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department ,  but  art 
open  also  to  the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

COURSE  IV.     Business  Ethics.     I,  II;   (1). 

This  course  will  embrace  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  together  with  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  many  phases  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  an  intelligent 
business  conscience. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Psychology.     I,  II;   (1). 

A  course  in  practical  psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  powers  and  mental  faculties  which  make  for  character 
and  efficiency. 
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OFFICERS. 

RE V.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.J Treasurer 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J Faculty  Regent  and  Dean 

E.  A.  FISCHER,  B.J ' Registrar 

FACULTY. 

REV.  JOHN  DANIHY,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English,  Short  Story  Writing,  History  of  Journalism. 

JOSEPH  S.  SMITH, 
Professor  of  Newspaper  and  Trade  Paper  Journalism 

WALTER  J.  ABEL,  A.B.,  B.J., 

Associate   Professor   of  Journalism, 

REV.  GEORGE  A.  DEGLMAN,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Economics. 

CHARLES  R.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Finance. 

LORAIN   FORTNEY,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

REV.  JOHN  P.  McNICHOLS,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  English. 

REV.  HUGH  P.  MacMAHON,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Logic. 

BERNARD  A.  ABRAMS, 

Professor   of   German    and   French. 

JOAQUIN   HERNANDEZ,  B.S.C.E., 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

ROBERT  N.  BAUER,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  JOHN  B.   KREMER,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

A.  W.  SEILER,  A.B.,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 
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H.  W.  HARRIMAN,  PhB.,  J.D., 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

•RAYMOND   F.  JAEKELS,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Law. 

J.    B.    LANIGAN, 

Instructor  in  Salesmanshif. 

MATTISON,   WALTER   J., 
Lecturer   in   Libel   Law. 


•  On  leave,    (Lt.  in  U.   S.  A.) 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  give  the  student  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  manifold  principles  and  factors  that  underlie 
the  activities  of  the  press  and  to  emphasize  their  practical  application  to 
the  various  branches  of  industry.  The  method  of  training  imparts  to  the 
student  a  true  and  correct  outlook  on  life,  fosters  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
inculcates  habits  of  industry,  and  impresses  upon  him  a  deep  realization  of 
his  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  life-work. 

A  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Wherever  human  activities  enter  into  the  spheres  of  life,  all  depends 
on  the  principles  and  motives  actuating  these  human  activities.  If  the  prin- 
ciples are  right  and  morally  sound,  and  if  the  motives  are  guided  by  these 
principles,  true  progress  will  ensue.  If,  however,  the  principles  are  false 
and  the  motives  wrong,  they  must  necessarily  have  a  deleterious  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
This  is  true  of  all  walks  of  life  and  especially  also  of  the  career  of  a  news- 
paper man.  His  influence  for  good  or  ill  is  powerful.  If  he  considers  life 
from  the  narrow  view  of  material  and  selfish  egotism,  he  not  only  deteri- 
orates his  own  character  but  inevitably  checks  the  progress  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  community.  But  if  his  outlook  on  life  is  based  on  an  ethically 
sound  ideal,  his  influence  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

The  School  of  Journalism  makes  much  of  this  point.  It  tries  to  instil 
correct  principles  and  creates  a  morally  healthy  ideal. 

As  in  every  other  business  or  profession,  hard  work,  devotion,  and  an 
unlimited  enthusiasm — and,  in  the  beginning,  some  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business — are  the  essential  and  necessary  factors 
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that  lead  to  ultimate  success.  Newspaper  men — unlike  poets — are  not 
born,  but  made.  Marquette  University's  School  of  Journalism  offers  unique 
opportunities  to  young  and  ambitious  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
line  of  work.  The  location  of  this  school,  in  a  large  metropolitan  center, 
offers  to  students  many  favorable  opportunities  for  practical  experiences 
not  found  in  smaller  places.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  men  of 
experience,  who  are  competent  to  guide  the  student  in  the  practice  as  well 
as  in  the  theory  of  journalism. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

'DEGREE  COURSES. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  (B.J.) 
on  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  courses 
and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours  of  recitation 
weekly  through  three  academic  years,  or  their  equivalent  extended  over  a 
longer  time. 

On  similar  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  in  Literature  (Litt.B.)  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
(B.S.),  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Science  in  Journalism  (A.B.),  will  be 
conferred  on  all  regular  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  normally  requiring  sixteen  hours 
of  recitation  weekly  throughout  four  academic  years. 

Students  holding  the  B.J.  degree  from  Marquette  University,  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  any  other  university  or  college  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  in  Literature  (Litt.B.). 

DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Marquette  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  grant  a  diploma  to  all  regular  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  prescribed  courses  and  additional  electives,  requir- 
ing sixteen  hours  of  recitation  weekly  throughout  two  academic  years. 

Those  who  cannot  complete  the  required  studies  in  two  years  may  com- 
plete the  same  in  three  years,  by  making  up  the  required  hours. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  are  conducted  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  In  these  classes  are  taught  most  of  the  subjects 
required  for  degrees. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  who  may  be  employed  during  the 
day  and  who  may  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by  further  study,  a 
limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  sessions.  These  courses 
include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism,  English,  Short  Story,  History 
of  Journalism,  Commercial  Law,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Lectures  by 
prominent  men  in  newspaper  and  trade  paper  fields. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  every  evening,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classified  as  regulars  and  specials.  Any  qualified  student 
pursuing  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  diploma  or  degree  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  hours  of  electives,  will  be  registered  as  a  regular 
student. 

Students  who  do  not  contemplate  completing  any  of  these  courses  will 
be  registered  as  specials.  They  may  take  such  available  courses  as  their 
time  will  permit  and  will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  their  selections, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 

If  any  student  later  desires  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  or  either  of  the 
degree  courses,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  work  already  done. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  faithfully  attended 
ihe  various  courses  for  which  he  desires  credit  and  has  satisfactorily  passed 
the  examinations.  Moreover,  no  credits  will  be  given  if  the  student  has  not 
met  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 

THE  FIELD  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  many  opportunities  for  success  and  achievement  in  the  field  of 
journalism  have  been  made  possible,  not  alone  through  the  school  of  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  schools  of  journalism  of  our  universities.  The  School  of 
Journalism,  Marquette  University,  takes  a  high  rank  in  this  respect.  Its 
graduates  are  occupying  executive  positions  and  winning  success  and  honor 
in  their  profession. 

The  day  of  the  "cub  reporter"  is  past.  Heads  of  editorial  departments 
no  longer  find  time  to  train  the  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  in  the  essen- 
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tials  of  the  newspaper  craft.  They  have  deputed  this  task  to  the  schools  of 
journalism,  realizing  that  when  a  student  has  taken  the  prescribed  courses, 
like  those  offered  at  Marquette  University,  his  efficiency  is  fully  .50  per  cent 
greater  than  by  the  old  process  of  "cub"  or  office  development.  It  is  a  fact 
that  publishers  of  newspapers,  trade  or  class  publications  now  rely  on  the 
schools  of  journalism  for  their  staffs;  moving  picture  companies  and  studios 
are  drawing  scenario  writers  from  the  University  ranks;  advertising  agencies 
are  searching  this  field  to  recruit  their  staffs.  Under  these  conditions, 
countless  more  opportunities  await  the  young  man  or  woman  to-day  than 
the  journalism  field  ever  offered  before. 

Practical  experience  is  necessary  for  the  beginner.  This  is  available  at 
Marquette  University,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  metropolitan  city,  where  every 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  facilitate  the  training  of  a  student.  Here 
daily  newspapers  are  liberal  with  assignments  and  take  pride  in  the  devel- 
oping of  future  journalists.  Every  phase  of  metropolitan  newspaper  work 
is  carefully  exploited.  Experienced  instructors  are  in  charge.  Not  only  do 
they  teach  metropolitan  journalism,  but  they  also  instruct  in  the  methods, 
of  conducting  country  newspapers,  the  duties  of  a  state  correspondent,  re- 
porting on  a  country  daily  and  a  hundred  and  one  details  that  go  with  the 
training  of  a  successful  country  editor. 

The  trade  and  class  publication  fields  are  attractively  exploited.  Here 
is  a  field  that  is. really  in  its  infancy.  The  possibilities  for  the  diligent 
student  are  hard  to  estimate.  Excellent  opportunities  present  themselves 
for  a  thorough  training  in  this  remunerative  field.  House  organ  publishing, 
publicity  promotion,  illustrating,  and  in  fact  everything  that  has  any  rela- 
tion to  this  department  of  journalism,  is  given  attention. 

Night  classes  and  night  assignments,  in  addition  to  special  lecture 
courses  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  field  of  journalism,  are  features  of 
both  semesters. 

In  a  metropolitan  city,  of  Milwaukee's  size,  there  are  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  employment. 

THE  SHORT  STORY. 

The  growth  of  the  short  story  market  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  development  of  modern  literary  activity.  There  are  67  standard 
fiction  magazines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  publishing  an  average 
of  six  short  stories  a  month.  Add  to  these  the  bi-monthly  publications,  the 
great  weeklies,  such  as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Collier's,  the  37 
newspaper  syndicates,  the  31  humorous  periodicals  and  one  sees  why  the 
supply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  Besides  these  regular  markets,  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  short  stories  in  many  of  the  specialized  publica- 
tions.    Most  of  the  1,194  religious  publications,  of  the  1,204  agricultural 
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papers,  of  the  weekly  newspapers  and  many  of  the  dailies  are  on  the  alert 
for  good  stories  for  their  readers. 

The  modern  short  story,  with  its  insistence  on  logical  sequence,  dramat- 
ic narrative  and  singleness  of  effect,  has  developed  a  method  and  technique 
of  its  own  which  can  be  taught.  This  technical  skill,  founded  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  short  story  writers,  is  the  basis  of  the  constructive  work 
in  the  course.  The  short  story  course  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

TRADE  JOURNALISM. 

What  is  a  trade  journal?  It  is  a  paper  which  is  made  to  interest  but 
one  class  of  readers.  Technical  papers,  such  as  those  for  architects,  engi- 
neers, machinery  men,  etc.,  are  usually  included  in  the  same  class,  though 
sometimes  the  distinction  is  made  that  trade  journals  are  for  those  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  a  given  class  of  goods,  while  technical  papers  cater 
to  classes  which  consume  certain  products. 

Whenever  a  new  plan  for  improving  methods  of  production  or  man- 
agement is  evolved,  the  best  place  to  get  a  clear,  complete  and  authorita- 
tive statement  of  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  trade  journals  covering  the 
fields  affected.  It  will  be  there — you  can  count  on  that.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  anybody  discovers  that  he  has  a  better  system  of  cost- 
accounting  or  a  better  method  of  handling  material  than  has  been  used  in 
his  line  previously,  he  is  sure  to  tell  the  trade  journals  about  it  sooner  or 
later,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Many  of  the  great  journals  maintain  branch  offices  in  the  leading  cen- 
ters, with  salaried  managers  and  staffs. 

One  company  which  publishes  several  papers  in  the  men's  wear  field 
has  large  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  keeps  a  Chicago  printing  plant 
working  on  its  paper  nearly  all  the  time,  and  in  addition  prints  two  daily 
papers  in  New  York.  Big  organizations  like  this  cost  a  lot  of  money.  One 
of  the  leading  trade  journals  in  Chicago  spends  $4,000  a  week,  outside  of 
the  actual  cost  of  printing,  this  including  a  staff  of  75  correspondents,  eight 
or  ten  editorial  writers  in  the  main  office,  and  a  big  road  staff  used  in  ad- 
vertising and  special  work.  Papers  of  this  kind  are  producing  something 
distinctly  worth  while. 

Most  people  would  be  astonished  to  learn  how  many  trade  and  technical 
papers  there  are.  The  total  is  738.  This  does  not  include  farm,  law,  medi- 
cial  journals,  which  belong  in  a  complete  category  of  class  publications. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  all  kinds.  The  trade  paper  of  the  old 
school,  printed  originally  as  a  means  of  conveying  market  information,  did 
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little  more  than  this,  filling  up  a  good  many  pages  with  polite  personals 
about  the  various  members  of  the  trade.  Likewise,  such  a  paper  attempted 
to  cover  the  entire  industry,  from  the  origin  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
consumer.     The  effect  was  superficial,  disjointed  and  uncertain. 

But  whatever  its  plan  of  production,  the  twentieth  century  trade  jour- 
nal has  a  service  to  perform,  and  it  performs  it.  It  has  something  of  value 
to  say  to  its  readers,  and  it  usually  says  it  in  an  interesting  and  convincing 
manner.  It  has  the  intimate  touch,  the  familiar  tone,  the  vocabulary  and 
the  ideas  of  the  man  in  the  business  it  reaches;  it  is  by,  for,  and  of  that 
business,  and  consequently  it  has  a  value  that  no  merely  general  publication 
could  ever  hope  to  have. 

And  it  is  proving  an  avenue  to  quick  promotion  to  those  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  who  pay  strict  attention  to  their  studies  and  make 
up  their  mind  to  succeed. 

MOTION  PICTURES. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  motion  picture  business  within  the  past 
few  years  is  the  miracle  of  modern  industry.  With  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  production,  there  has  been  a  demand  that  the  stars 
who  are  leaving  the  speaking  stage  for  the  films  be  given  plays  which  are 
really  dramatic  in  plot  and  structure.  There  is  a  general  complaint  from 
the  producers  that  most  of  the  scenarios  offered  lack  the  great  fundamental 
idea  and  the  grasp  of  character  which  are  essential  to  all  dramatic  offer- 
ings. The  day  of  the  studio  hack  is  over;  the  day  of  the  trained  writer 
with  something  to  tell  and  the  knowledge  of  film  craft  is  here.  To  meet 
this  need  the  great  companies  are  offering  special  inducements  to  the  uni- 
versity student.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Marquette  University  by  the  scenario  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  in  the  country  shows  the  attitude  of  producers  to  the 
college  man: 

"We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  trained  men  and  devel- 
oped minds  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of  pictures  and  the 
raising  of  standards  in  ethics  and  in  art.  We  want  to  make  pictures  that 
are  wholesome  and  entertaining,  pictures  that  will  encourage  audiences  to 
think. 

"The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  you  as  an  educator  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  opportunities  which  college  men  can  seize  in  the  motion  picture 
field.  There  is  ample  financial  reward  for  the  trained  men  who  will  turn 
their  minds  to  the  subject  of  picture  making. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  place  all  our  facilities  at  your  command." 

The  course  in  scenario  writing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  will  make 
every  effort  to  fit  its  students  for  this  important  work. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM. 


WRITING— 

Editorial 

Interviews 

Reporting 

Financial 

Market 

Society- 
Drama 

Sport 

Ready  Print 

Magazine 

Short  Story 

Scenario 

Feature 

Humor,  etc. 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES- 

German 

French 

Spanish 


PHILOSOPHY— 
Logic 
Psychology 
Ethics,  etc. 

COPY 

READING— 
Desk  Editing 
Head  Writing 
Proof  Reading 
Law  of  Libel,  etc. 

ADVERTISING— 

Writing 
Salesmanship 
Managing 
Buying,  etc. 

CIRCULATION— 
Managing 
Directing,  etc. 


ILLUSTRATING- 
Cartoon 
Drawing 
Photographing 
Engraving,  etc. 


TRADE 

JOURNALISM- 
Reporting 
Editing 
Advertising 
Circulation,  etc. 


PUBLICITY 
PROMOTION— 

Writing 
Directing 
Salesmanship,  etc. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 


DIPLOMA  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR 
Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Freshman  B 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

-Journalism  I    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Advertising 2 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Freshman  B 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Advertising 2 


ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies.  Prescribed  Studies 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Hours  Hours 
English,    Freshman    A    or    Sopho-  English,    Freshman   A    or    Sopho- 
more  3  more 3 

Modern  Language    3  Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  III 4  Journalism  IV 4 

Llistory  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

ELECTIVES. 

3  or  4  Hours. 

BACHELOR  OF  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Freshman  A 3      English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language 2      Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4      Journalism  II 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special  History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2  lectures 2 

Advertising 2      Advertising 2 

ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Hours  Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3       Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language 2      Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  III    4       Journalism 4 

Logic 4       Metaphysics 4 

ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

Journalism  V 2      Journalism  VI 2 

Journalism  Laboratory 2      Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Psychology 4       Ethics 4 

Criticism 3       Criticism 3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3       Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 

ELECTIVES. 

2  or  3  Hours. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours  Hours 

Latin 3      Latin 3 

Greek 3       Greek 3 

Mathematics 3       Mathematics 3 

English,  Freshman  A 3       English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language 2       Physics 5* 

(German,  French,  Spanish)  Chemistry 5* 

Physics 5*     Modern  Language 2 

Chemistry 5*  (German,  French,  Spanish) 

History 2       History 2 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Hours 

Greek 3 

Latin 3 

English,  Sophomore  3 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 
lectures 2 


Hours 

Greek 3 

Latin 3 

English,  Sophomore  3 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 
lectures 2 


THIRD  YEAR, 


Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  III    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Logic 4 

Latin 3 


Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  IV 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Metaphysics 4 

Latin 3 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  3  Hours. 


♦Either  Chemistry  or  Physics  required.     iS'o  Electives. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Criticism 3 

Phyehology 4 

Journalism  V 2 

Laboratory  Journalism  2 

Short  story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 


Houi 


English,  Criticism  

Ethics 

Journalism  VI 

Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 


BACHELOR  OF  LITERATURE  IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours  Hours 

English,  Freshman  A 3      English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Languages 4      Modern  Languages    4 

(German,  French,  Spanish;  two  (German,  French,  Spanish;  two 

required)  required) 

Political    History    of    the    United  Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2  States 2 

Advertising 2       Advertising 2 

Business  Economics  2      Business  Economics   2 

ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language    4 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 
lectures 2 


Hours 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language   4 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 
lectures 2 


ELECTIVES. 
3  or  4  Hours. 
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Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  III    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Logic 4 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism  IV 4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Metaphysics 4 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


ELECTIVES. 
1  or  2  Hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Hours 


English,  Criticism 3 

Psychology 4 

Journalism  V 2 

Laboratory  Journalism   2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.   3 


Hours 

English,  Criticism 3 

Ethics  4 

Journalism  VI 2 

Journalism  Laboratory 2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.   3 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  3  Hours. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN  JOURNALISM  COURSE. 


Hours 

Mathematics   3 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

SECOND 
Hours 

English,  Sophomore  3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language   2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  I    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 


Hours 

Mathematics   3 

English,  Freshman  A 3 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

YEAR. 

Hours 

English,  Sophomore  3 

Short  Story  and  Scenario 3 

Modern  Language 2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 

Journalism  II    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics   3 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 
First  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism   III    4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Logic    4 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


Prescribed  Studies. 
Second  Semester. 

Hours 

English,  Drama 3 

Journalism   IV    .  .  4 

History  of  Journalism  and  special 

lectures 2 

Metaphysics 4 

Modern  Language    2 

(German,  French,  Spanish) 


ELECTIVES. 
1  or  2  Hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Hours 


English,   Criticism    3 

Psychology r 4 

Journalism   V    2 

Laboratory  Journalism  2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing.  3 


Hours 

English,  Criticism 3 

Ethics 4 

Journalism  VI  2 

Journalism  Laboratory  2 

Short  Story  and  Scenario  Writing .  3 


ELECTIVES. 
2  or  3  Hours. 


ELECTIVES. 
FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS. 


Hours 

Business  Management 2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Salesmanship 2 

Business  Economics  2 

Industrial  History  of  England ....  3 

Domestic  Trade 3 

Public  Finance 2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial  Law  1 2 

Sophomore  English 3 


Hours 

Business  Management 2 

Political    History    of    the    United 

States 2 

Business  Economics  2 

Economics  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Foreign  Trade 2 

Industrial  Combinations  3 

Banking  Theory  and  History 2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics , 3 

Commercial  Law  I .  . .  , 2 

Sophomore  English    ....    3 
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JUNIOR   AND   SENIOR  YEARS. 


Hours 

South  American  Markets 1 

Foreign  Ecxhange  and  the  Money 

Market 2 

Money  and  Credit 2 

Crises  and  Depressions 2 

Public  Finance    2 

History  of  Economic  Theory 2 

American  Government 3 

Political  Economy    3 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial  Law  II 2 


Hours 

Statistics 2 

Foreign  Trade  2 

Banking  Theory  and  History 2 

Financial   History   of   the    United 

States 2 

The  Labor  Movement 3 

Municipal  Government   3 

Sociology 3 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Public  Speaking   2 

Physics 5 

Chemistry 5 

Mathematics 3 

Commercial  Law  II 2 


DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES. 


JOURNALISM  I — Elementary  training  in  news  and  feature  writing. 
History  of  journalism.  A  comparative  study  of  newspaper  making  and 
Incorporating  the  various  periods  and  changing  conditions  of  newspaper 
writing.  General  principles  underlying  the  writing  of  news.  Types  of 
routine  news — Police,  commercial,  hotels,  society,  sports,  politics,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  II — Newspaper  reporting  and  correspondence.  Prac- 
tical training  in  news  gathering,  preparing  copy,  rewriting,  interviewing, 
human  interest  stories,  assignments,  Sunday  feature,  stories,  condensing, 
enlarging.  The  needs  of  the  daily  metropolitan  press,  the  small  city  daily 
and  country  weekly  are  carefully  distinguished.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  III — Details  of  newspaper  editing  and  directing.  Cor- 
recting proof,  writing  headlines,  editing  flimsies  of  foreign  and  domestic 
telegraph  news,  editing  copy.  Leading  metropolitan  newspapers  are  used 
as  a  basis  of  study.  Elementary  of  trade  journalism.  General  principles 
underlying  trade,  technical  and  class  news  and  feature  articles.  Publicity 
promotion  training.     Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.  4  hours. 
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JOURNALISM  IV — Instructions  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  trade, 
technical  and  class  news  gathering  and  editing.  Office  work.  Exchange 
desk  exercise.  The  universal  desk.  Style  books.  Black-listed  words.  Ele- 
ments of  bulletin  writing,  flashes  and  "follow-up"  stories.  Information  on 
release  material.  Executive  duties.  Publicity  promotion  campaigning.  In- 
struction and  practice  in  editing  country  weeklies.  Preparing  ready  print- 
Agricultural  journalism  in  all  its  phases.  Feature  articles  for  farm  papers. 
Preparation  of  bulletins  for  the  agricultural  press.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.  4  hours. 

JOURNALISM  V — Illustrating  news  stories.  News  photography.  Car- 
tooning. Feature  service  mats.  Half-tone  engraving — taking  in  the  various 
steps  in  the  making  of  pictures  by  the  photo-mechanical  processes  of  mod- 
ern establishments.  Magazine  work.  Actual  preparation  of  copy.  The 
field  of  the  magazine  manuscript  market,  exclusive  of  the  short  story  field- 
Lectures,  discussions  and  practice.  2  hours. 

JOURNALISM  VI — Newspaper  directing,  executive  duties,  composi- 
tion and  paper  costs.  Editorial  writing.  The  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  editorial  comment  with  emphasis  on  logic,  style  and  psychology. 
The  law  of  the  press — libel,  privileged  publications,  trade  marks,  copy- 
rights, etc.  Specialized  journalism  and  journalistic  administration,  includ- 
ing advertising  and  circulations.    Lectures,  discussions  and  practice. 

2  hours. 

SHORT  STORY— Plot,  characters,  setting— types  of  short  stories,  an- 
alysis of  models — construction. 

SECNARIO  WRITING— Study  of  models  and  construction. 

ADVERTISING.  I,  II.— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  a 
general  survey  of  advertising  in  all  its  main  branches,  supplemented  by 
practice  work  in  technique  and  class  discussions  of  practical  advertising 
and  merchandising  problems. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are:  preparation  of  copy;  sources  of  data: 
psychology  of  appeal;  color;  laws  of  memory;  emphasis;  inducing  action; 
analysis  of  successful  advertisements;  mediums;  trade  marks;  art;  en- 
graving; lithography;  electro  typing;  type;  paper;  printing;  direct  litera- 
ture; follow-up  system;  house  organs;  selling  methods;  the  campaign  as 
a  whole;  the  advertising  agency.  2  hours. 

Text:    Starch's  Advertising,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

ECONOMICS. 
COURSE   I.     Business  Economics.     I,  II;    (2). 
COURSE  III.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    II;  (3). 
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COURSE  IV.     Industrial  History  of  England.     I;   (3). 

COURSE  V.     Domestic  Trade.    I;  (3). 

COURSE  VI.     Foreign  Trade.     II;  (2). 

COURSE  VII.     South  American  Markets.     I;  (1). 

COURSE  VIII.     Industrial  Combinations.     II;   (3). 

COURSE  XI.     Statistics.     II;   (2). 

COURSE  XII.     Banking  Theory  and  History.     II;    (2). 

COURSE  XIII.     Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.   I;  (2). 

COURSE  XIV.     Money  and  Credit.     I;   (2). 

COURSE  XV.     Crises  and  Depressions.     I;  (2). 

COURSE  XVI.     Financial  History  or  the  United  States.     II;  (2)» 

COURSE  XVII.     Public  Finance.     I;  (2). 

COURSE  XVIII.     History  of  Economic  Theory.     I;  (2). 

COURSE  XIX.     The   Labor  Movement.      II;    (3). 

COURSE  XX.     American  Government.     I;   (3). 

COURSE  XXI.     Municipal  Government.     II;   (3). 

COURSE  XXII.     Political  History  of  the  United  States.      I,  II ;  (2) . 

COURSE  XXIII.     Sociology.    II;  (3). 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COURSE  V.     Business  Management.     I,  II;    (2). 

COURSE  VI.     Corporation  Finance.     I,  II;   (2). 

COURSE  X.     Salesmanship.     I;  (2). 

These  courses  are  described  in  the  section  of  the  School  of  Economics. 

LANGUAGES. 

COURSE  I.     Freshman  English.     I,  II;  (3). 

Freshman  A.  A  study  of  English  versification,  essentials  of  verse- 
composition,  accompanied  by  practice  in  verse  forms;  study  of  models; 
lyric  and  narrative  poetry. 

Fiction.  Theory  of  fiction — the  novel,  romance,  tale,  short  story;  ex- 
amination and  analysis,  extensive  and  intensive;  the  construction  of  the 
novel;  intensive  examination  of  models;  extensive  examination  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces. 

Freshman  B.  The  repetition  of  fundamentals,  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical. The  essentials  of  composition;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the 
paragraph;  the  four  forms  of  composition;  daily  themes  illustrating-  the 
principles  of  composition. 
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COURSE   II.     Sophomore  English.     I,  II;    (3). 

The  theory  of  the  written  speech;  the  forms  of  oratory;  for  intensive 
study  a.  number  of  masterpieces  are  taken;  one  speech  every  two  weeks  is 
selected  for  extensive  study;  daily  exercises  in  composition;  one  formal 
speech  every  two  weeks. 

COURSE  III.     Junior  English.     I,  II;  (3). 

The  study  of  the  drama,  technical  and  literary;  analysis  and  composi- 
tion. 

Texts:    Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith  and  later  writers. 

COURSE  IV.     Senior  English.     I,  II;   (3). 

Criticism  and  aesthetics;  theories  of  the  beautiful;  imagination;  emo- 
tion; ethical  standards  in  fine  art;  schools  of  criticism. 
Essays  and  themes. 

COURSES  VI,  VII.     German.     I,  II;   (2)   during  two  years. 

Course  VI  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  German. 

Course  VIII  is  a  continuation  of  Course  VI  and  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

COURSES  VII,  IX.     Spanish.    I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 
The  courses  aim  to  impart  to  the  student  an  easy  and  exact  commnnd 
of  the  language,  sufficient  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

COURSES  XI,  XII.    French.    I,  II;  (2)  during  two  years. 

COURSE  XIII.     Public  Speaking.     I,  II;   (2). 

This  course  aims  at  equipping  the  student  with  readiness  of  speech, 
correct  thinking,  facility  and  ease  of  expression,  force  and  power  of  argu- 
mentation and  demonstration. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

COURSE  I.     Logic.    I;  (4). 

COURSE  II.     Psychology.     I;  (4). 

These  courses  are  described  in  the  section  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Department. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  and  sciences  are  described  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Department. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
College         of        Law 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  HUGH  B.  MacMAHON,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B ^p^eem^tt^^^oimf^ean 

E.  A.   FISCHER,  B.J Registrar 

FACULTY. 

ORLAF  ANDERSON,  LL.B., 

HON.  A.  C.  BACKUS,  LL.B., 

Judge  Municipal  Court,  Milwaukee  County. 

GEORGE  A.  BURNS,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

A.  J.  BUSCHECK,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHILL,  LL.B. 

HON.  FRANZ  C.  ESCHWEILER, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

W.  F.  HANNAN,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  A.B.,  J.D. 

EUGENE  L.  McINTYRE,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Assistant  City  Attorney. 

STEPHEN  J.  McMAHON,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 

MAX   W.   NOHL,  LL.B., 

REV.  H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J. 

CARL  B.  RIX,  LL.M. 

MAX  SCHOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HON.  MICHAEL  S.  SHERIDAN,  LL.B., 

Judge  of  the  County  Court. 

EDWARD  W.  SPENCER,  LL.B. 
ERICH  C.  STERN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
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DAN  W.  SULLIVAN,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

FRANCIS  X.  SWIETLIK,  M.A.,  LL.B.   (On  Leave— Lt.  in  U.S.A.) 

A.  C.  UMBREIT,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

CLIFTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

City  Attorney. 

KATHERINE  S.  KELLY, 
Law  Librarian. 

RUSSELL  M.  FRAWLEY, 

Assistant  Law  Librarian. 


THE  FACULTY. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  full-time  professors,  the  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  Milwaukee.  This  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  gives  the  College 
of  Law  an  atmosphere  more  practical  and  less  academic  than  is  found  in 
many  schools.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  from  the  outset  with  the 
practical  and  everyday  life  of  the  legal  profession. 

However,  the  successful  lawyer  does  not  always  make  a  successful 
teacher.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  endeavor  of  the  School  to  secure  for  its 
instructors  men  who  not  only  take  high  rank  at  the  bar,  but  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  best  universities  and  law  schools  of  the  country.  Such  men 
possess  not  only  wide  empirical  knowledge  of  the  practical  lawyer  in  a 
large  city,  but  also  the  broad,  comprehensive  basis  of  theory  and  metho'd 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  teacher.  The  School  is  singularly 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  such  men  from  the  large  and  able  bar  of 
Milwaukee.  Neither  the  purely  scientific  nor  the  practical  element  of  legal 
education  is  neglected,  and  such  a  faculty  cannot  fail  to  produce  lawyers 
equipped  with  the  greatest  professional  efficiency  and  the  highest  ideals. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  carried  out  in  two  courses,  viz.:  a  day 
course  and  an  evening  course.  The  University  strongly  recommends  the 
day  course  whenever  possible.  The  circumstances  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  desirable  law  students  have  made  the  evening  school  of  law  a 
necessity  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  These 
young  men  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day.  However,  bright  and  am- 
bitious  and  well   prepared,  they   connot  take  advantage  of  courses   given 
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during  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  amply  shown  that  in 
this  class  of  aspirants  we  often  find  the  very  brightest  legal  talent.  Some 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  country  have  received  their  legal 
training  in  these  night  schools. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  training  and  knowl- 
edge in  an  evening  course  to  that  which  is  given  in  a  day  course  and  pros- 
pective students  should  endeavor  to  enter  the  day  course  if  at  all  possible; 
the  fact  that  the  evening  course  is  connected  with  a  department  of  the 
University,  is  presided  over  by  the  same  officers  as  is  the  day  course,  and 
is  conducted  by  day  course  methods,  raises  it  far  above  the  standard  of 
ordinary  proprietary  evening  law  schools.  A  four-year  course  has  been 
adopted  and  put  in  operation.  It  has  been  formulated  after  most  pains- 
taking study  of  the  problems  of  sequence  and  arrangement  of  studies  and 
provides  for  training  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  the  law  as  taught  in 
the  best  university  law  schools.  The  night  course  is  in  no  sense  a  mere 
lecture  course,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  same  strict  regulations 
as  to  attendance,  written  examinations,  dismissals  for  poor  scholarship, 
etc.,  as  in  the  day  course  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  us  as  substantial  and 
thorough  a  preparation  for  practice  as  any  course  of  this  character  can 
give. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Both  the  case  method  and  the  text  method  of  instruction  are  used,  the 
case  method  predominating  in  the  day  course  and  the  text  method  in  the 
evening  course,  as  is  indicated  by  the  outline  of  the  course  infra,  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  text  method  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  case  method  as  a  means  of  training.  This,  it  is  believe'd, 
will  give  the  student  a  broad  institutional  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  investigate  and  apply  legal  principles  for  himself  upon  the 
basis  of  their  source  in  the  actual  decisions  of  the  courts. 

PRE-LEGAL  COURSE. 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  are  urgently  advised  to  pur- 
sue courses  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  Government,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  Logic  and  Sociol- 
ogy. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  University  debating  society,  "The  Marquette  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion"— open  to  all  law  students  except  graduates  of  the  Arts  and  Science 
course — devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  its  members  in  public  speaking, 
debating  and  parliamentary  law. 
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MARQUETTE  LAW  REVIEW. 

This  publication  is  issued  quarterly  by  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Law.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a  bond  between  the  students  and 
the  alumni  of  the  school  and  to  acquaint  all  lawyers  with  the  fact  that  the 
Cream  City  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  most  progressive  law  school  in  the 
middle  west. 

A  resume  of  Wisconsin  law  and  a  discussion  and  exposition  of  matters 
which  are  deemed  of  special  practical  value  to  the  Wisconsin  Bar  are  con- 
tained in  each  volume. 

It  aims  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  and,  while  so 
doing,  make  known  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  communicate  its  spirit. 

PRACTICE  COURT. 

For  training  in  the  conduct  of  trials,  a  regular  practice  court  has  been 
instituted.  All  second  and  third  year  students  are  divided  into  law  firms 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  cases  assigned  to  each  which  they  must 
prosecute  or  defend  during  the  year.  All  steps  in  procedure  from  the 
justice  court  through  the  Supreme  Court  and  including  procedure  before 
the  Railroad,  Tax  and  Industrial  Commissions  are  taken  up.  The  court 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  instructor  and  at  least  two  years'  work 
in  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  The  court  has  done  very  successful 
work  during  the  years  of  its  existence  and  it  is  believed  a  more  practical 
and  workable  scheme  has  been  developed  than  is  generally  in  use  in  this 
work  in  other  law  schools. 

LEGAL  CLINIC. 

After  a  course  of  two  years  is  completed  in  the  Moot  Court  of  the 
College  of  Law,  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  required  as  a 
prerequisite  for  a  degree,  to  serve  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  of  Milwaukee.  They  will  be  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  during  the 
period  assigned  for  such  service.  The  course  assists  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
on  one  hand,  and  gives  the  students  actual  practice  in  real  cases. 

LOCATION  AND  SESSIONS. 

Classes  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  conducted  in  the  law 
building,  Grand  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  course  are  held  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, from  7  to  9:30,  and  on  Fridays,  from  6:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 
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SPECIAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Public  Library  of  this  city.  It  is 
within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  the  Court  House,  where  six  divisions  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  besides  the  District  Court  and  County  Court  are  in  constant 
session.  The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  attending  >he  sessions 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

The  students  thus  have  every  opportunity  for  observing  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law  as  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  cases,  the  probate  of  es- 
tates, etc.,  and  the  law  offices  of  the  city  afford  still  further  opportunities 
for  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  office  business.  These 
advantages  are  peculiar  to  large  cities,  and  this  school  can  therefore  offer 
practical  advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else  in  this  vicinity. 

A  considerable  number  of  students,  especially  in  the  later  years  of 
their  course,  find  employment  as  law  clerks,  in  the  law  offices  of  the  city 
during  part  of  the  day,  thus  supplementing  their  class  room  work  by  a 
kind  of  training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  school  and  which  only  a  large 
city  can  afford. 

For  such  students  as  find  it  necessary,  or  deem  it  advisable,  to  earn 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  studying,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mil- 
waukee offers  advantages  which  are  not  found  in  smaller  places;  and  for 
all  students,  whatever  their  inclinations,  a  metropolitan  city  offers  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  churches,  literary  institutions,  amusements,  etc.,  which 
come  only  with  the  growth  of  population.  A  student  employment  bureau 
is  in  operation. 

LIBRARY. 

See  chapter  on  Library. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

Students  presenting  proper  credits  from  reputable  law  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 
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BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  books  needed  for  the  course  is  approximately  as  follows: 
First  year,  $30;  second  year,  $25;  and  the  third  year,  $30. 

The  University  maintains  a  law  book  store  where  students  may  be  sup- 
plied without  inconvenience. 

PRIZES. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company  Prize. — The  company  established  in 
1915  The  Cyc  Prize,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of  forty-three  volumes  of 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  obtaining  the  highest  scholarship  honors  upon  his  graduation.  The 
person  to  whom  the  prize  is  awarded  is  also  eligible  to  compete  for  one  of 
the  three  Corpus  Juris  Scholarships  of  $500  each  established  by  the  com- 
pany for  graduate  study  in  law.  The  competition  for  the  scholarship  is 
by  thesis  on  an  assigned  subject. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  publishers  the  College  of  Law  is  enabled 
to  offer  also  to  the  three  most  deserving  students  to  be  selected  by  the  fac- 
ulty the  following  prizes: 

"The  Little  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  Prize,"  a  set  of  "Anglo-American 
Legal  Essays." 

"The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis  Prize,"  "Jones  Legal  Forms." 

"The  Callaghan  &  Co.  of  Chicago  Prize,"  "Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary." 

LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Living  Expenses. 

Students  may  apply  at  the  University  for  information  and  direction  as 
to  desirable  board  and  lodging. 

MUSICAL,   LITERARY    AND    ATHLETIC    ORGANIZATIONS. 

See  chapter  on  Organization. 

All  literary,  social  and  similar  organizations  in  the  University  are  open 
to  students  of  law.  Among  these  are  the  University  Band,  the  Orchestra 
and  the  Glee  Club,  which  afford  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  keep 
up  their  music,  or  to  cultivate  their  taste  and  talent  for  music,  and  song. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed  and  must  be  taken  as  here- 
inafter outlined,  except  that  in  the  second  semester  the  student  may  choose 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Agency  or  Domestic  Relations;  Partnership 
or  Insurance. 
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2.  In  the  second  and  third  year  every  student  is  required  to  take  the 
courses  in  Evidence,  Ileal  Property  II,  Corporations,  Equity  II,  Constitu- 
tional Law  I,  Wills,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments.  Each  student  may,, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary,  elect  from  the  rest  of  the  courses 
sufficient  to  make  up  his  quota  of  hours.  All  students  must  take  the  course 
in  Legal  Ethics  and  three  years  of  work  in  the  Practice  Court. 

3.  Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  residence 
work  in  any  reputable  law  school  having  at  least  the  same  standards  as  the 
College  of  Law,  will  be  graduated  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  resi- 
dence work  here. 

4.  Twelve  semester  hours,  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  week,  is  full  work;: 
but  the  students  of  high  standing  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary,, 
be  permitted  to  take  not  over  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Freshmen  may  be 
permitted  to  take  not  over  fourteen  hours  per  week. 

5.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  over  90  for  the  three  years'  work 
will  be  granted  the  degree  "cum  laude." 

6.  Written  examinations  are  given  in  every  subject  at  the  end  of  each, 
semester. 

7.  Students  absent  from  class  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  time 
will  be  debarred  from  examinations,  except  upon  vote  of  the  faculty  for 
good  cause  shown. 

8.  A  marking  of  70  is  required  to  pass  in  any  examination.  A  mark- 
ing between  60  and  70  is  designated  a  "condition"  and  a  marking  under  60' 
is  designated  a  "failure." 

9.  A  condition  in  any  subject  entitles  the  student  to  take  the  next 
regular  class  examination  in  the  subject  for  its  removal.  In  case  of  a  fail- 
ure the  subject  must  be  taken  over  in  class  and  a  passing  mark  attained. 

10.  Conditions  may  not  be  removed  until  at  least  one  semester  has 
passed  after  the  examination  at  which  they  were  imposed.  Conditions  may 
be  removed  without  extra  charge  at  the  next  regular  class  examination  in 
the  subject.  Students  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary,  substitute 
an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  work  in  any  other  subject  for  subjects 
in  which  they  have  been  conditioned  or  failed  except  in  the  required  sub- 
jects. A  substitution  may  be  made  for  only  one  of  the  required  subjects 
if  a  condition  was  obtained  in  it,  "but  in  case  of  a  failure  it  must  be  re- 
peated in  class. 

11.  Any  student  who  obtains  or  gives  information  during  an  examina- 
tion will  be  failed  in  the  subject  of  that  examination. 

12.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  second  examination  in  a  subject 
in  which  he  has  been  conditioned,  will  be  considered  a  failure  and  must 
take  the  subject  over  in  class. 

13.  Special  examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  will  only  be  givem 
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in  the  Senior  year  when  necessary  to  graduation  or  upon  vote  of  the  faculty 
and  upon  the  prepayment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

14.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  work 
of  any  semester  will  be  dismissed. 

15.  Degree  students  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  examination  for 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  before  they  have  been  in  residence  the 
number  of  years  required  in  their  respective  course.  No  degree  will  be 
given  to  any  student  violating  this  rule  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,, 
he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 

16.  All  schedules  of  studies  are  subject  to  change  if  such  changes  are 
deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  School. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 
FOUR-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 

FIRST    SEMESTER.  SECOND    SEMESTER. 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Study  of  Cases 1  hour  Torts 2  hours 

Criminal  Law    2  hours  Common  Law  Pleading 1  hour 

Torts.  .  .  .  ; 2  hours  Property  I   1  hour 

Natural  Law   1  hour  Natural  Law   1  hour 

English 5  hours  English 5  hours 

Argumentation 2  hours  Argumentation 2  hours 

ELECTIVES. 
4  Hours. 

Economics 2  hours       Economics 2  hours 

American  Government 4  hours       Sociology 4  hours 

German 4  hours       Ethics 4  hours 

American   History    4  hours       Psychology 4  hours 

Logic 4  hours       German 4  hours 

Logic 4  hours 

THREE-YEAR  DAY  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

The  Study  of  Cases.     I;  (1).*     How  to  read  a  case;  the  doctrine  of  a 
case;  decision  and  dicta;  stare  decisis;  reports  of  cases,  headnotes;  opinions, 
digests,  etc. 
Wombaugh's  Study  of  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Criminal  Law.  I;  (2).  The  general  principles  of  the  criminal  law, 
such  as  criminal  acts,  attempts,  consent,  criminal  intent  and  circumstances 


*  The   Roman  numerals   T  and  II,    indicate  respective   semesters.      The   Arabic 
numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number   of  hours   of  recitation  weekly. 
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affecting,  agency,  accessories,  crimes  against  the  person,  property,  statutory 

crimes. 

Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Judge  Backus. 

Criminal   Procedure.     I;    (1).     Common   Law   and    Statutory,   indict- 
ment, information,  complaint,  pleas,  procedure,  writ  of  error,  double  jeop- 
ardy, constitutional  provisions. 
Mikell  Cases  on  Criminal  Procedure.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Contracts.  I,  II;  (3).  Mutual  assent,  offers  and  their  revocation  and 
acceptance,  consideration,  contracts  under  seal,  statute  of  frauds,  rights  of 
beneficiaries,  interpretation,  joint  and  several  contracts,  alternative  and  con- 
ditional contracts,  illegality,  impossibility,  fraud,  error,  duress,  recision, 
renunciation,  novation,  accord  and  satisfaction,  and  release. 
Keener' s  Cases  on  Contracts.  Mr.  Spencer 

Torts.  I,  II;  (2).  Wrongs  independent  of  contracts,  including  tres- 
passes to  person  and  property,  conversion,  negligence,  proximate  legal  cause, 
contributory  negligence,  duties  of  land  owners,  hazardous  occupations,  lia- 
bilities for  injuries  by  animals,  deceit,  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution, 
interference  with  social  and  business  relations,  strikes,  boycotts,  unfair 
trade. 
Cooley  on  Torts.  Judge  Eschweiler. 

Personal  Property,  Including  Bailments.     I;  (2-.     Nature  and  kinds 
of  personal  property  and  its  acquisition,  including  judgments,  statute  of 
limitations,    gifts,   accession    and    confusion,    rights    and    duties   of   various 
kinds  of  bailees  and  bailors,  acquisition,  enforcement  and  loss  of  liens. 
Warren  Cases  on  Property.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Agency.     II;   (2).     Nature  of  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  and 
master  and  servant.     Appointment,  liabilities  of  principal  torts,  contracts, 
crimes,  liabilities  of  agent,  parties  to  writings,  undisclosed  principal,  duties 
of  principal  to  agent,  delegation  of  agency,  ratification  and  terminaton. 
Reinhard's  Cases  on  Agency.  Mr.  Stern. 

Equity  i.  II;  (2).  Nature  and  equity  and  equity  jurisdiction,  specific 
performance  of  contracts,  affirmative  contracts,  negative  contracts,  third 
persons,  legal  consequences  of  right  to  specific  performance,  partial  per- 
formance, consideration,  marketable  title,  statute  of  frauds,  plaintiff's  con- 
duct as  a,  defense,  mistake,  hardship,  mutuality. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Common  Law  Pleading.     I,  (1);  II,  (2).     Forms  of  action,  necessary 
allegations,   defenses,  motions,   demurrers,  defects  in   form  and  substance, 
amendments,  defaults,  pleas,  dilatory  to  capacity  and  in  bar  by  way  of  trav- 
erse or  confession  and  avoidance. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Pleading.  Mr.  Umbreit. 
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Real    Property  i.     II;     (2).     Introduction    course    in    real    property, 
including   historical    development,   tenures,    estates,   seisin    and    conveyance, 
statute  of  uses,  trusts,  fixtures,  emblements,  etc. 
Warren  Cases  on  Property  and  Kirchwey's  Readings  on  Real  Property. 

Mr.  Schoetz. 

Legal  Bibliography.     II;    (1).     The  use  of  law  books,  statutes,  their 
use,  cases,  their  authority,  making  headnotes,  briefing,  practical  exercises  in 
making  trial  and  appeal  briefs.     (Required.) 
Cooley,  The  Use  of  Law  Books.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD   YEARS. 

Code   Pleadikg.     I,    (2);    II,    (1).     Changes   introduced  by   the   codes, 
forms    of   action,   necessary   allegations,   the   complaint,   prayer    for   relief, 
answers   including  general  and   special   denials,  new  matter,  equitable  de- 
fenses; counter  claims,  pleading  several  defenses,  replies  and  demurrers. 
Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Mr.  Williams. 

Evidence.  I,  II;  (2).  Nature  of  evidence,  functions  of  court  and 
jury,  judicial  notice,  burden  of  proof,  presumptions,  admissions,  confes- 
sions, rules  of  exclusion,  relevancy,  remoteness,  character  evidence,  hearsay 
and  exceptions,  the  opinion  rule  and  exceptions,  real  evidence,  contents  and 
execution  of  writings,  parol  evidence  rule,  best  evidence  rule,  competency, 
privilege,  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  (Required.) 
Wigmore's  Cases  on  Evidence,  Second  Edition.  Mr.  McMahon. 

Private  Corporations.  I;  (3).  Nature,  classification  and  creation  of 
corporations  and  their  relation  to  members  and  stockholders,  stock  subscrip- 
tions, promoters,  interpretation  of  charters,  formality  of  contracts,  powers 
and  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  dividends,  transfer  of  stock, 
forfeiture  of  charters,  corporate  liabilities,  ultra- vires  acts,  rights  and 
remedies  of  creditors,  preferences,  stockholders'  liability,  dissolution,  receiv- 
erships, foreign  corporations.  (Required.) 
Canpeld  and  Woemser's  Cases  on  Private  Corporations.  Mr.  Williams. 

Real  Property  it.  I,  II;  (2).  Essentials,  estates,  natural  rights,  ease- 
ments, covenants  running  with  land,  rents,  landlord  and  tenant,  prescrip- 
tions, deeds  and  their  execution,  notice  and  record,  covenants  for  title, 
estoppel,  dedication,  adverse  possession  and  landlord  and  tenant.  (Required.) 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property,  Vol.  1.  Mr.  Rix. 

Sales.  I;  (2).  Subject  matter  of  sale,  executory  and  executed  sales, 
bills  of  lading,  jus-disponendi,  stoppage  in  transitu,  factors'  acts,  conditions 
and  warranties  and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty  or  conditions.  (Re- 
quired.) 

Benjamin's-  Cases  on  Sales Mr.  Umbreit. 
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Negotiable  Instruments.     II;   (2).     Formal  requisites,  acceptance,  in- 
dorsement, transfer,  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  extinguishment,  obli- 
gation of  parties,  checks,  diligence,  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice, 
negotiable  instruments'  act  in  Wisconsin.     (Required.) 
Smith  and  Moore's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Guaranty  and  Suretyship.     II;  (2).     Difference  between  guaranty  and 
suretyship,  statute  of  frauds,  surety's  defenses,  surety's  right  to  subrogation, 
indemnity,  contribution  or  exonoration,  creditor's  rights  against  surety  and 
corporate  and  compensated  suretyship. 
Hening's  Cases  on  Suretyship.  Mr.  Stern. 

Municipal  Corporations.  II;  (2).  Creation,  annexation,  division,  dis- 
solution, succession,  local  self-government,  local  improvements  and  services, 
local  taxation,  municipal  property,  streets  and  alleys,  municipal  contracts, 
liability  for  torts,  expenditures  and  donations,  indebtedness  and  its  consti- 
tutional limit,  police  power,  restrictions,  control  of  public  utilities  act  of 
Wisconsin. 
Cooley's  Cases  and  Text  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Equtty  ti.  I;  (2).  Bills  for  an  account,  specific  reparation  and  pre- 
vention of  torts,  waste,  trespasses,  nuisance,  disturbance  of  easements,  inter- 
ference with  business  relations,  such  as  monopoly  rights,  including  patents, 
trademarks,  copyrights  and  franchises,  bills  of  interpleader,  bills  of  peace 
and  quia  timet,  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on  title,  perpetuation  of 
testimony,  duress,  undue  influence  and  illegality.  (Required.) 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Code  Practice  i.  I;  (2).  Powers  of  courts,  jurisdiction  in  rem,  in 
personam  and  quasi  in  rem,  commencement  of  actions,  venue,  service  of 
summons  or  process,  appearance,  court  records,  various  dockets  and  tran- 
scripts, parties  filing  and  serving  pleadings,  defaults,  assessment  of  dam- 
ages, entry  of  judgment,  motions  to  set  aside  defaults  or  vacate  judgments, 
amendments,  preparation  and  trial  of  cases,  striking  jury,  right  to  open  and 
close  presentation  of  evidence,  instruction  to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial. 
Sunderland's  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 

Code  Practice  ii.  II;  (1).  Judgments,  form  and  mode  of  entering, 
by  confession,  enforcement  thereof,  judgment  liens'  executions,  review  of 
judgments  on  appeal,  finality  of  judgment,  nature  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
preservation  of  errors,  bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evidence,  appeal- 
able orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error,  preparation  of  transcript,  assignment 
of  error,  hearings,  briefs,  oral  arguments,  judgments  of  appellate  court, 
affirmance,  reversal,  modification,  costs  on  appeal,  proceedings  in  lower 
court,  attachment,  garnishment,  replevin,  receivership,  injunctions,  fore- 
closures. 
Sunderland's  Cases,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 
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.  .  Real  Property  hi.  I,  II ;  (2.  Future  interests,  life  estates,  fees  and 
fees  tail,  contingent,  remainders,  executory  devices,  powers,  rule  against 
perpetuities,  conditions,  restraints  on  alienation,  joint  ownership,  courtesy, 
dower  mortgages,  rights  and  privileges  of  mortgages,  foreclosure,  redemp- 
tion and  discharge. 
Finch's  Cases  on  Real  Property.  Mr.  Rix. 

Domestic  Relations.  I;  (2).  The  course  treats  of  the  rights,  liabil- 
ities and  disabilities  incident  to  status,  whether  involved  in  the  family 
relation  or  not.  It  includes  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  legitimacy 
and  adoption,  infants,  insane  persons,  guardian  and  ward,  citizens  and 
aliens.  The  subjects  of  marriage,  promise  to  marry,  rights  of  spouses  in 
each  other's  property,  transactions  between  spouses,  torts  during  the  marital 
relation,  separation,  divorce  and  alimony  are  included.  The  subject  o'f 
master  and  servant,  sometimes  embraced  in  this  course,  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  agency. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Mr.  Spencer. 

Insurance.  II;  (2).  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance,  insurable  inter- 
est, concealment,  misrepresentation,  warranties,  subrogation,  conditions  pre- 
cedent and  subsequent,  waiver,  estoppel,  election,  powers  of  agents,  assignees 
and  beneficiaries,  credit  and  employers'  liability  insurance.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  Wisconsin  Standard  Fire  Policy. 
Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Wills.  I;  (2).  Testamentary  capacity,  execution,  alteration,  revoca- 
tion and  republican,  incorporation  by  reference,  probate,  executors,  ademp- 
tion of  legacies,  with  special  attention  to  Wisconsin  statutes.  (Required.) 
Costigan's  Cases  on  Wills  and  selected  cases.  Mr.  McMahon. 

Probate  Practice  and  Procedure.  II;  (1).  The  probate  of  wills  and 
intestate  estates,  practice  in  the  county  court,  appointment  of  guardians, 
filing  and  settlement  of  claims,  closing  of  estates,  intestate  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  real  and  personal  property,  discharge  of  executors  and  admin- 
istrators. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  selected  cases.  Judge  Sheridan. 

Constitutional  Law  i.  I;  (3).  Written  constitutions  and  their 
amendment,  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  due  process  of  law, 
judicial  proceedings,  separation  of  powers,  delegation  of  legislative  power, 
limitations  on  legislative  power,  due  process  of  law,  equality,  fourteenth 
amendment,  police  power  and  eminent  domain.  (Required.) 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Constitutional  Law  ii.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  ex- 
press and  implied  powers  of  the  United  States  Government,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens,  suffrage,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
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ments,   taxation,    ex   post    facto   and    retroactive    laws,   laws    impairing   the 
obligation  of  contracts,  interstate  and  international  commerce,  coining  money, 
making  war  and  peace. 
II all's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  II;  (2).  Jurisdiction,  sources  of  law  and  comity, 
territorial  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam,  remedies,  rights 
of  action  and  procedure,  creation  of  rights,  personal  rights,  property  rights, 
inheritance,  obligation  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu.  Recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  rights,  personal  relations,  administration  of  estates,  judg- 
ments, obligations. 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Damages.  I;  (3).  Dammum  absque  injuria,  liquidated  damages,  exem- 
plary, nominal  and  discretionary  damages,  direct  and  consequental  damages, 
avoidable  consequences,  counsel  fees,  certainty,  compensation,  physical  and 
mental  suffering,  mitigation  and  aggravation,  value,  interest,  rules  especially 
applicable  to  actions  of  tort  and  contract. 
Meehem  ■&  Gilbert's  Cases  on  Damages.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Quasi  Contracts.     II;   (2).     Nature,  sources  and  extent  of  quasi  con- 
tractual obligation,  records,  duties    (customary,  statutory,  official),  unjust 
enrichment,  waiver  of  tort,  duress,  benefits  conferred,  mistake  of  law  or 
fact,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  inexcusable  default. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  Mr.  Stern. 

Public  Service  Corporations  and  Carriers.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  pub- 
lic employment,  rights  and  duties,  railroads  and  canals,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, light  and  water  companies,  irrigation  and  drainage,  inns  and  ware- 
houses, common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons,  liability  and  limitation  of 
liability,  bills  of  lading,  stoppage  in  transitu,  connection  carriers,  actions 
against  carriers,  tickets,  baggage,  passes,  compensation,  lien. 
Wills'  Cases  on  Public  Service  Corporations.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Partnership.  II;  (2).  Nature  of  partnership,  purpose  and  members, 
formation,  nature  of  partner's  interests,  firm  name  and  good-will,  mutual 
rights  and  duties,  actions  between  partners  at  law  and  in  equity,  powers  of 
partners,  liability  of  partners  to  third  persons,  dissolution  and  consequences 
of  dissolution,  debts,  distribution  of  assets,  limited  partnerships  and  unin- 
corporated joint  stock  companies. 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Mr.  Stem. 

Trusts.  II;  (3).  Nature  and  requisites,  express,  resulting  and  con- 
structive trusts,  charitable  trusts,  appointment  of  trustee,  cestui's  interest, 
transfer  of  trust  property  by  cestui  or  trustee,  death,  marriage  or  bank- 
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ruptcy   of   cestui   or   trustee,   duties   of   trustee,   extinguishment   of   trust, 

removal,  resignation  and  accounting  of  trustee.     (Required.) 

Ames'  Cases  on  Trust.  Mr.  Schoetz. 

Administrative  Law  and  Public  Officers.  II;  (3).  Administrative 
regulations,  jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication,  enforcement  of  orders, 
extraordinary  legal  remedies,  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  certiorari,  quo 
warranto,  equitable  remedy,  public  officers,  nature  of  office,  eligibility, 
appointment,  election,  acceptance,  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal, 
execution  of  authority,  liability,  special  remedies. 
Freund's  Cases  on  Administrative  Laic. 

Taxation    and    Public    Revenues.     II;     (2).     Nature    of    the    taxing- 
power  and  constitutional  limitation  thereon,  construction  of  tax  laws,  special 
assessments,  collection   of   taxes,   recovery   of  taxes  illegally  imposed   and 
remedies  for  illegal  taxation. 
Goodnow's  Cases  on  Taxation.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Bankruptcy.     II;    (1).     Jurisdiction,   federal   and   state,  who  may  be 
bankrupt,  petitioning  creditors,  acts  of  bankruptcy,  what  property  passes 
to  the  trustee,  provable  claims,  protection,  exemption  and  discharge. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Houghton. 

International  Law.     II;  (1).    General  principles  of  international  law, 
treaties,   decisions   of   international   tribunals,   conduct   of   nations,   law   of 
peace  and  war.     (Elective.) 
Scott's  Cases.  Mr.  Umbreit. 

Conveyancing.  II;  (1).  Covering  deeds,  land  contracts,  mortgages, 
mechanics'  liens,  tax  sales,  attachment  of  real  estate,  sale  of  land  on  execu- 
tion, and  all  similar  instrumentalities  and  processes  by  which  there  is  or 
may  be  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  all  leading  up  to  the  final  study  of 
abstracts,  being  intended  as  a  practical  course  to  enable  students  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  passing  upon  title  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  drawing  all  of 
the  instruments  involved,  culminating  in  an  understanding  of  abstracts  in 
general. 
Williams'  Selected  Wisconsin  Cases.  Mr.  Williams. 

Drafting  of  Pleadings  at  Law  and  in  Equity.     II;    (1).     Practical 
exercises  in  the  drafting  of  pleadings,  from  statement  of  facts  furnished 
by  the  instructor  which  are  discussed  in  class. 
Winslow's  Forms.  Mr.  Williams. 

LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar 
during  the  school  year  on  practical  subjects  in  which  such  members  special- 
ize in  their  actual  practice.  Such  subjects  are  given  as  legal  ethics,  admir- 
alty, jury  trials,  etc. 
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EVENING  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Hours  per 
First  Semester  week. 

Contracts  (Clark)  1% 

Torts  (Churchill)    % 

Property  I   (Warren's  Cases)..   ll/z 
Study  of  Cases   (Wambaugh)  .  .   2 
Criminal  Law  (Fischer's  Cases)   1 


Hours  per 
Second  Semester         week. 

Contracts 1 

Torts 1 

Property   (including  Bailments)  1 

Criminal  Procedure   2 

Common  Law  Pleading 3 


Secoxd  Year. 


Agency  and  Master  and  Servant 

(Reinhard's  Cases)    2 

Persons  (Spencer)    1 

Equity     and     Equity     Pleading 

(Bispham) 2y2 

Damages    (Mechem   &   Gilbert's 

Cases) 1  % 

Code  Pleading    (Sunderland's 

Cases) 1 


Evidence    (Wigmore)    2 

Private  Corporations  (Clark)  ...  3 

Damages 1 

Code  Practice    1 

Suretyship   (Spencer)    1 


Third  Year. 


Municipal  Corporations 

(Cooley's  Cases)    ?% 

Insurance    (Vance)    1 

Quasi  Contracts   (Woodward)..  %y2 

Carriers   (Willis)    2 


Trusts    (Ames'   Cases) 3 

Conflict  of  Laws   (Lorenzen's 

Cases) 3 

Insurance 2 


Fourth  Year. 


Sales   (Benjamin's  Cases) 1% 

Partnership  (Mechem)    iy2 

Real  Property  (Tiffany) 2 

Constitutional  Law  (Hall) 1 

Negotiable    Instruments    (Bige- 
low) 2 


Wills  and  Probate  (Schouler)  . .  2/» 

Sales 1 

Real  Property 2 

Constitutional  Law 1 

Public  Officers  (Freund's  Cases) 

IV* 
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OFFICERS. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

REV.  EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J Faculty  Regent 

LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D Dean 

JOHN  VAN  DE  ERVE,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D Associate  Dean 

JOHN  M.  MULVEY,  B.A.,  M.D Secretary 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  F.  BARTA,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

*E.  F.  BAUR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Dispensary  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Physiology. 

W.  F.  BECKER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

E.  W.  BENTZIEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

*R.  W.  BLUMENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

L.  BOORSE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GLADYS  R.  BUCHNER,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

•D.  BRUINS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  V.  BRUMBAUGH,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Analysis. 
J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
J.  CAVANEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Opthalmology. 
ALICE  G.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
S.  DE  NOSAQUO,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 


•On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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F.  F.  DOLLERT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
J.  DONOVAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Rectal  Diseases. 

C.  M.  ECHOLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

G.  R.  ERNST,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  LONDON,  M.R.C.S.,  ENGLAND, 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

C.  A.  EVANS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

C.  J.  FARMER,  M.A.,  Director  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  in  Stomatology. 

G.  H.  FELLMAN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

E.  A.  FLETCHER,  M.D., 

Director  and  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

€.  A.  H.  FORTIER,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Roentgenologist  in  Dispensary. 
L.  A.  FUERTENAU,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

F.  J.  GAENSLEN,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery   (Orthopedic) . 

M.  J.  GALLOGLY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

S.  N.  FRANKLIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

H.  J.  GRAMLING,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  E.  GUY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

D.  J.  HAYES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D.,  Acting  Director  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 

M.  L.  HENDERSON,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

S.  G.  HIGGINS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

*C.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Opthalmology. 

D.   HOPKINSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  'of  Clinical  Microscopy  and 
lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine. 

J.  S.  JANSSEN,  Roentgenologist. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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L.  F.  JERMAIN,  M.D.,  Dean — Director  of  Dept.  and  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 

C.  J.  JURSS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

F.  W.  KAPPELMANN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

A.  L.  KASTNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

M.  J.  KOCH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
H.  T.  KRISTJANSON,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
F.  J.  LAMBECK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Eye. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine   (Therapeutics). 

J.  D.  MADISON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

B.  F.  McGRATH,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Surgical  Laboratory  and,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery. 

F.  A.  McJUNKIN,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Dept.  and  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

F.  B.  McMAHON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

C.  MESSMER,  .MD.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
S.  R.  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.,  Regent — Lecturer  in  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

R.  J.  MUENZNER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

A.  W.  MYERS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

•G.  W.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

H.  C.  NOONAN,  S.J.,  President — Lecturer  in  Ethics. 

•B.  H.  OBEREMBT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  G.  PASCHEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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C.  D.  PARTRIDGE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
A.  J.  PATEK,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

F.  PFISTER,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Director  and  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology* 

H.  W.  POWERS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
A.  H.  PURDY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Syphilology. 
E.  J.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
J.  A.  PURTELL,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  D.  REGAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

R.  W.  ROETHKE,  M.D.,  Director  of  Dept.  and  Prof,  of  Obstetrics^ 

A.  W.  ROGERS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 
T.  M.  ROSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

L.  F.  RUSCHHAUPT,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Q enito-V rinary  Diseases. 
L.  SCHILLER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

B.  S.  SCHLOMOVITZ,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
R.  M.  SCHULZ,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

•C.  H.  STODDARD,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

C.  E.  STOLZ,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

F.  A.  STRATTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
J.  S.  THOMAwS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
*F.  A.  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
L.  C.  TISDALE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  C.  TRACY,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Director  of  the  Dept.  and  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

C.  L.  TURNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

J.  VAN  DE  ERVE,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.D., 

Associate  Dean — Director  of  the  Dept.  and  Professor  of  Physiology. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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I.  E.  WALLIN,  M.A.,  Sc.D,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

L.  M.  WARFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

W.  H.  WASHBURN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine. 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

W.  C.  F.  WITTE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

E.  H.  WOOD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Bio-chemistry. 

A.  YAFFE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

•J.  L.  YATES,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 

CALENDAR. 

1918-1919. 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  School  opens  the  Monday  Following  September  15  and  the 
Spring  Quarter  closes  on  Friday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

The  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  designated  as:  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters.  The  quarters  are  divided  into  two 
terms  each. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  calendar,  schedules,  etc.,  consult 
the  special  Bulletin,  issued  in  May  by  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  is  the 
final  authoritative  publication  for  this  department  of  the  University  for  the 
school  year  1918-1919. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

REV.  HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

President  of  Marquette  University. 

HON.  A.  C.  BACKUS Vice-president 

Judge  of  Municipal  Court. 

MR.  A.  A.  SCHLESINGER Secretary 

President  of  Milwaukee  Solvay  Coke  Co. 
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MR.  FRED  VOGEL,  JR Treasurer 

President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee. 

HON.  JOHN  BARNES,  Counsel  for  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.     Ex-Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 

REV.  JAMES  C.  FOLEY,  S.  J.,  Secretary  of  Marquette  University. 

DR.  L.  F.  JERMAIN,  Dean  of  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine. 

DR.  H.  V.  OGDEN,  Specialist  in  Internal  Medicine. 

DR.   H.   S.   PRITCHETT,  President   of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 

REV.  E.  S.  RUDGE,  S.  J.,  Treasurer  of  Marquette  University. 

DR.  H.  A.  SIFTON,  Chief  Surgeon,  Milwaukee  Hospital,  and  for  Chicago 
<6  Northwestern  Railway  Co. 

REV.   C.    B.   MOULINIER,   S.   J.,  Regent   of   the   Marquette    University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Administrative  Board. 

DR.  LOUIS  F.  JERMAIN  DR.  F.  A.  McJUNKIN 

REV.  C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J.  DR.  H.  C.  TRACY 

DR.  JOHN  VAN  DE  ERVE  DR.  L.  M.  WARFIELD 
PROF.  CHESTER  J.  FARMER 

To    facilitate   the   work   of   the    Administrative    Board   the   details    of 
administration  are  delegated  to  the  following  sub-committees: 

1.  Executive  Committee — 

The  Regent,  Dean  and  Associate  Dean. 

2.  Curriculum  and  Schedules — 

Dr.  H.  S.  Tracy,  Chairman,    Dr.  J.  L.  Yates,  Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 

3.  Dispensary  Clinics — 

Dr.  C.  J.  Becker. 

4.  Examinations  and  Promotions — 

Dr.  F.  A.  McJunkin,  Chairman.    Dr.  C.  D.  Partridge,  Mr.  C.  L.  Turner. 

5.  Buildings  and  Laboratories — 

Prof.  C.  J.  Farmer,  Chairman.     Dr.  I.  E.  Wallin,  Dr.  E.  F.  Barta. 

6.  Library — 

Dr.  B.  F.  McGrath,  Chairman. 
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7.  Hospital  and  Extra-Mural  Obstetrical  Service — 

Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke,  Chairman. 

8.  General  Student  Conduct — 

Dr.  M.  L,  Henderson,  Chairman.    Dr.  B.  F.  McGrath. 

9.  Publications — 

Dr.  J.  Van  de  Erve,  Dr.  H.  C.  Tracy. 
Artist  and  Librarian,  Leo  Massopust. 

HOSPITAL  STAFFS. 


County  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Schultz,  Superintendent. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield,  Chief  of  Medi- 
cal Staff. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Yates,  Chief  of  Surgical 
Staff. 

Pathology — 


Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjanson 

Medicine — 

Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield 
Dr.  A.  J.  Patek 
Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  J.  D.  Madison 
Dr.  C.  H.  Stoddard 
Dr.  F.  A.  Thompson 

Neurology 

Dr.  W.  F.  Wegge 
Dr.  W.  F.  Becker 

Pediatrics — 
Dr.  L.  Boorse 
Dr.  G.  Fellman 
Dr.  A.  W.  Myers 

Surgery — 

Dr.  J.  L.  Yates 
Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Witte 
Dr.  H.  Reineking 
Dr.  A.  A.  Mitten 
Dr.  F.  J.  Gaenslen 


Trinity  Hospital. 
Pathology — 
Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinson 

Medicine — 
Dr.  L.  F.  Jermain 
Dr.  W.  H.  Neilson 
Dr.  J.  A.  Purtell 


Dermatology — ■ 
Dr.  A.  H.  Purdy 

Surgery — ■ 
Dr.  L.  C.  Tisdale 
Dr.  E.  J.  Purtell 

Eye— 

Dr.  H.  J.  Heeb 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — 
Dr.  F.  Pfister 
Dr.  E.  F.  Baur 
Dr.  C.  J.  Coffey 

Gynecology — 
Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 

Obstetrics — 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 
Dr.  G.  W.  Neilson 
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Obstetrics — 
Dr.  R.  W.  Roethke 

Gynecology — 
Dr.  M.  L.  Henderson 
Dr.  J.  S.  Thomas 


DISPENSARY  STAFF. 

•Director,  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent,  C.  J.   Becker,  M.D. 

Director  of  Social  Service  Department,  Miss  Agnes  Murray,  B.A. 


W.  ACKERMANN,  M.D. 
•E.  F.   BAUR,  M.D. 
C.  J.  BECKER,  M.D. 

E.  W.  BENTZIEN,  M.D. 
L.  BOORSE,  M.D. 

C.  C.  BORUM,  D.D.S. 
J.  J.  BURTON,  M.D. 
A.  J.  CAFFREY,  M.D. 
J.  CAVANEY,  M.D. 

F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  M.D. 
C.  J.  COFFEY,  M.D. 

J.  DONOVAN,  M.D. 

S.  DeNOSAQUO,  M.D.     • 

C.  ECHOLS,  M.D. 

G.  R.  ERNST,  M.D. 

M.  N.  FEDERSPIEL,  D.D.S. 
E.  A.  FLETCHER,  M.D. 
S.  N.  FRANKLIN,  M.D. 
L.  A.  FUERSTENAU,  M.D. 
H.  J.  GRAMLING,  M.D. 
J.  E.  GUY,  M.D. 
H.  J.  HEEB,  M.D. 
M.  L.  HENDERSON,  M.D. 
S.  G.  HIGGINS,  M.D. 
•G.  I.  HOGUE,  M.D. 


J.  S.  JANSSEN 

G.  J.  JURSS,  M.D. 

F.  W.  KAPPELMANN,  M.D. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY,  M.D. 

W.  J.  KOCH,  M.D. 

A.  G.  KREUTZER,  M.D. 

F.  J.  LAMBECK,  M.D. 

J.  LETTENBERGER,  M.D. 

C.  MESSMER,  M.D. 

S.  R.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 

R.  J.  MUENZNER,  M.D. 

W.  H.  NEILSON,  M.D. 

*B.  H.  OBEREMBT,  M.D. 

E.  D.   REGAN,  M.D. 

A.  C.  ROHDE,  D.D.S. 

T.  M.  ROSS,  M.D. 

J.  C.  SARGENT,  M.D. 

R.  M.   SCHULZ,  M.D. 

C.  E.  STOLZ,  M.D. 

J.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D. 

R.  G.  WASHBURN,  M.D. 

W.  F.  WEGGE,  M.D. 

A.  YAFFE,  M.D. 

C.  ZIMMERMANN, 


M.D. 


*0n  leave  of  absence  for  Military  Service. 
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GENERAL  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  Marquette  University  acquired  the  "Wis- 
consin College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  also  included  a  school  of 
dental  surgery,  and  on  the  17th  came  into  legal  possession  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Medical  College,  with  its  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools.  The  Uni- 
versity then  organized  a  new  school  of  Medicine  and  merged  the  schools 
of  Dentistry,  continuing  the  school  of  pharmacy.  The  property  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Fourth  Street  and  Reser- 
voir Avenue,  was  purchased  outright,  and  the  new  Medical  School  occupies 
the  whole  building.  The  properties  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College, 
Trinity  Hospital  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  occupying  two  cor- 
ners at  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  were  leased  for  six  years  and  all  equip- 
ment was  bought.  The  two  dental  schools  along  with  the  pharmacy  school 
are  conducted  in  the  old  Milwaukee  Medical  College  building. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Location. 

Ample  clinical  advantages  are  offered  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  the 
medical  student.  With  a  population  of  over  400,000,  which  includes  a  very 
large  foreign  population  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  and  with 
extensive  manufacturing  plants,  there  is  available  a  large  amount  of  clinical 
material  sufficiently  diversified  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
training  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  clinical  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  given 
below. 

BUILDINGS. 

See  chapter  on  Buildings. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  University,  through  its  ownership  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  its  con- 
nection with  various  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  offering  excellent 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction  in  all  departments.  The  University  is  rap- 
idly developing  the  clinical  facilities  thus  made  available,  and  is  carrying 
the  clinical  application  of  laboratory  methods  into  its  teaching  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  Small  classes  and  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material 
make  instruction  direct  and  personal. 

1.  Trhstity  Hospital,  on  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  is  conducted  by  the 
University.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  medical  faculty.  Certain  wards 
in  this  hospital  are  utilized  for  clinical  teaching. 
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2.  Milwaukee  Couxty  Hospital.  This  large  and  well-equipped  hos- 
pital is  located  in  Wauwatosa,  about  one-half  hour's  ride  from  the  College. 
The  varied  and  abundant  clinical  material  from  this  hospital  affords  un- 
usual opportunity  for  bedside  instruction.  The  clinical  and  pathology  lab- 
oratories are  well  equipped.  All  patients  in  this  hospital  are  available  for 
clinical  instruction.     Number  of  beds,  300. 

Post  mortem  demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by  Drs.  McJunkin, 
Kristjanson  and  others  at  this  hospital  during  the  year. 

3.  Misericordia  Hospital.  A  maternity  hospital  where  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  obstetrics  is  afforded. 

4.  Milavaukee  Isolation  Hospital.  A  splendidly  equipped  hospital 
conducted  by  the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases.  Students  are  permitted  (in  sections)  to  attend  clinics 
at  this  institution  for  the  study  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  etc. 

5.  Milwaukee  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital.  Facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  the  observation  of  diseases  of  in- 
fancy are  furnished  at  this  institution.  Students  attend  bedside  clinics  (in 
sections). 

6.  Milwaukee  Childrens'  Hospital.  Pediatric,  orthopedic  and  infant 
feeding  clinics  are  held  here  and  students  (in  sections)  are  assigned  to  this 
work. 

7.  The  Johnston  Emergency  Hospital.  A  clinic  in  psychiatry  is  held 
in  the  detention  ward.  Three-fourths  of  the  patients  committed  to  the 
insane  hospital  pass  through  this  ward.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided here  to  observe  alcoholic  and  "district  drainage"  mental  disorders,, 
misdemeanants,  etc. 

LABORATORIES  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

HOSPITAL  INTERNESHIPS. 

To  the  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  a  term  of  service  as  interne  in  a 
good  hospital  is  of  very  great  value.  At  the  present  time  in  most  schools 
this  term  of  service  is  voluntary,  but  fortunately  the  value  of  it  is  so  gen- 
erally recognized  by  students  that  the  majority  are  willing  to  serve  in  a 
hospital  for  at  least  a  year  after  receiving  their  degree. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  hospital  interneship  after  graduation 
from  the  Medical  School  are  so  excellent  that  candidates  have  considerable 
choice  as  to  hospitals  in  which  they  desire  to  serve,  and  none  need  go  with- 
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.out  this  valuable  year  of  training.  The  medical  department,  although 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  fifth  or  interne  year,  does  not  feel  that  its  adoption 
at  the  present  time  is  advisable.  Medical  educators  are  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced that  medical  education  will  be  well  served  by  an  interne  year  not 
carefully  supervised  by  the  medical  school,  since  affiliated  hospitals  as  a 
rule  are  not  alive  to  their  educational  responsibilities  and  permit  but  little 
supervision  by  the  medical  school. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

See  chapter  on  Libraries. 

The  school  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  in  the  laboratory 
building.  It  contains  3,000  volumes  and  this  number  is  being  added  to  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  More  than  50  current  periodicals  are  on  file  in  the 
library. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society  its  well-selected  medical 
library  is  available  for  the  fullest  use  by  students  of  the  school.  It  is 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Goldsmith  Building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and  is 
open  to  students. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  required  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  first  two  years  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  the  last  two  to  clinical 
work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  biennial  division 
are  scheduled  according  to  a  modification  of  the  "intensive"  or  "concen- 
tration" system.  The  first  year,  therefore,  the  student  is  at  work  in  only 
two  departments  and  is  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry,  the  former  cover- 
ing gross  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology.  The  second  year  courses  are 
built  up  on  those  of  the  first  year's  work  and  are  arranged  to  follow  in 
logical  order — physiology,  bacteriology,  pathology  and  pharmacology. 

The  beginning  of  clinical  work  is  made  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
second  year.  Also  some  laboratory  work  is  carried  over  into  the  Junior 
year.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  adjust  the  student  gradually  to  the 
change  from  laboratory  to  clinical  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  third  year  the  student  completes  the  transition  from  laboratory 
to  clinical  studies  and  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  to  practical  clinical  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries. 

An  important  advance  in  the  teaching  of  surgery  in  the  third  year 
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consists  in  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods.  By  the  use  of  ani- 
mals, the  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  actual  operative  procedure 
carried  on  by  each  student. 

Each  Senior  will  serve  as  clinical  clerk  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  year,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

ELECTIVES. 

Electives  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable in  order  to  relieve  the  extreme  uniformity  inherent  in  an  exact  and 
rigid  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  individuality.  A 
degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  may  thereby  be  made  possible  so  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  work  in  certain  subjects  will  be  required,  while  stu- 
dents will  be  encouraged  to  develop  any  special  ability  they  may  possess. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  regular  four  years'  course  to  equip  a  man  to 
become  a  specialist.  That  takes  at  least  two  additional  years;  but  the  in- 
stitution's explicit  policy  is  to  carry  a  student  through  a  carefully-graded, 
correlated,  thoroughly  comprehensive  course  of  study,  so  that  after  grad- 
uating and  serving  at  least  one  year  as  interne  in  a  good  hospital  he  should 
lie  amply  fitted  to  practice  medicine  and  take  human  life  in  his  hands. 

SUMMER   TERM. 

Summer  courses   are  intended: 

1.  For  those  of  our  students  who  need  to  complete  certain  courses  or 
take  courses  not  yet  covered. 

2.  For  candidates  for  admission  to  the  second  collegiate  medical  year 
•or  the  Freshman  medical  year  who  have  one  or  two  college  years  to  their 
■credit  but  who  lack  the  necessary  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

3.  For  those  who  have  failed  or  may  be  conditioned  in  the  regular 
•courses  and  thus  remove  these  conditions  wholly  or  in  part  before  the  sup- 
plementary examinations  are  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

4.  For  those  who  are  ambitious  to  anticipate  some  of  the  regular  work 
In  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  plan  to  review  certain  courses 
'offered  at  that  time. 

G.  For  graduates  or  undergraduates  who  wish  to  do  some  research 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 

Application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  courses  in  June  and 
August. 

The  general  fee  will  be  exacted  only  from  undergraduate  students  and 
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from  graduate  students  who  take  the  work  for  credit.    Laboratory  fees  arc 
to  be  paid  by  all  who  take  laboratory  courses. 

For  detailed  information  write  the  associate  dean. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

STANDARD   HIGH    SCHOOL   COURSE. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Every  student  entering  the  school  must  matriculate,  for  which  a  f c 
of  $5.00  is  charged.  Students  who  have  attended  the  school  previously 
must  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  Both  registration  anc 
matriculation  are  not  completed  until  the  first  payment  of  $85.00  of  the 
tuition  fee,  the  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  and  the  breakage  deposit  fee  of  $15.0( 
have  been  made,  and  both  must  be  finished  within  the  first  four  days  aftei 
the  opening  of  the  session — for  the  school  year  1918-1919  not  later  thar 
September  21.  In  the  collegiate  years  half  the  tuition  or  $30.00  plus  th€ 
laboratory,  the  athletic  and  matriculation  fees  must  be  paid  to  complete 
registration.  Registration  and  payment  of  fees  for  the  collegiate  years  are 
made  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Building,  Grand  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 
The  second  half  of  tuition  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  aftei 
the  opening  of  second  semester.  No  reduction  of  fees  will  be  granted. 
No  fees  will  be  refunded.  Admission  to  class  work  is  conditioned  upon 
complete  registration.  No  student  can  register  after  the  fourth  day  of 
the  school  year,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  regent  and  associate  dean, 
and  the  payment  of  a  late  $5.00  registration  fee.  A  student  may  register 
earlier  (and  is  urged  to  do  so)  by  filing  a  properly  authenticated  and 
filled  registration  card.  In  case  of  early  registration  this  card  is  retained 
in  the  registrar's  office  and  must  be  reclaimed  by  the  student  in  person 
the  first  four  days  of  the  school  year  by  the  payment  of  all  the  fees  as 
stipulated  in  the  bulletin.  If  not  reclaimed  at  that  time  the  student's 
registration  card  will  be  cancelled,  and  can  be  restored  only  by  personal 
permission  of  the  regent  and  the  payment  of  $5.00.  The  right  is  reserved 
by  the  Administrative  Board  to  make  changes  at  any  time  in  requirements 
for  admission,  fees  or  any  rules  or  regulations  herein  contained. 

SPECIAL  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENTS. 

See  chapter  on  "Specials." 
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COMBINED  COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

On  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  outlined  above,  the 
student  secures  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.D.  in  six  years.  The  degree  of 
B.S.  in  medicine  is  conferred  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  two  col- 
legiate plus  the  first  two  of  the  four  medical  years. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 
EXAMINATIONS,  FAILURES,  CONDITIONS,  GRADES. 

When  the  final  grade  in  any  course  falls  below  75  and  above  60  per 
cent,  the  student  is  conditioned  in  that  course  and  must  take  the  supple- 
mentary examination  to  remove  such  condition  at  the  next  scheduled  period 
after  paying  the  supplementary  examination  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  condi- 
tion he  essays  to  remove.  Students  absent  from  the  regular  examination — - 
unless  entitled  to  a  special  examination  (see  below) — must  take  this  sup- 
plementary examination  on  the  terms  stated.  A  grade  below  65  per  cent 
or  non-removal  of  a  condition  at  the  supplementary  examination  constitutes 
a  failure  and  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course,  in  whole  or  in  part,, 
as  determined  by  the  associate  dean  in  consultation  with  the  instructor 
in  charge.  The  course  may  be  repeated  in  (a)  summer  courses  or  (b)  with 
the  next  class — in  each  case  to  be  approved  and  directed  by  the  associate 
dean. 

After  repeating  the  course  thus  approved,  the  student  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  next  examination,  regular  or  supplementary. 

A  grade  secured  in  a  supplementary  examination  for  the  removal  of  a 
condition  will  in  no  instance  be  higher  than  the  passing  mark  of  75. 

Supplementary  examinations  in  all  the  curricular  courses  will  be  held 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  at 
other  times  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Board;  for  collegiate  medi- 
cal and  Senior  courses  also  at  some  time  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

A  student  who,  otherwise  eligible  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Medicine, 
receives  a  condition  in  a  major  subject  of  the  Sophomore  year  may  be 
given  a  supplementary  examination  to  remove  that  condition  shortly  before 
Commencement. 

A  student  entitled  to  a  supplementary  examination,  who  fails  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  it  is  scheduled,  must  repeat  the  course  before  being  eligible 
to  an  examination,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  a  special  examina- 
tion as  stated  below. 

In  case  of  failure  in  a  course  after  repeating  it,  the  student  forfeits 
all  further  privileges  of  instruction  in  this  school  unless  by  special  vote  of 
the  Administrative  Board  he  is  allowed  to  continue  his  work. 

Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  personal  illness, 
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a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  by  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  any  classes  which  interfere 
with  the  scheduled  work  of  any  work  which  they  are  repeating. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  entrance  subject 
conditions  are  removed.  (The  only  entrance  subject  conditions  allowed 
are  one-half  unit  in  physics  and  one  unit  in  a  foreign  language,  and  certain 
concessions  in  organic  chemistry.     (This  applies  only  to  1917.) 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Junior  until  all  entrance  and  Fresh- 
man conditions  are  removed. 

No  student  will  be  classified  as  a  Senior  until  all  conditions  are 
removed. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  next  higher  class  against  whom 
are  recorded  two  majors  of  failures  in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year 
(a  major  being  defined  as  approximately  100  hours  of  scheduled  work) 
and  not  only  must  he  repeat  the  courses  in  which  he  failed  but  all  the 
courses  scheduled  for  that  year. 

No  Senior  can  be  a  candidate  for  graduation  except  by  special  action 
of  faculty,  unless  he  is  free  of  all  conditions  after  the  supplementary 
examination  for  Seniors  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Final  examinations  are  held  upon  completion  of  the  courses  as  sched- 
uled and  at  conclusion  of  each  quarter. 

Frequent  oral,  practical  and  written  tests  will  be  made  of  the  student's 
progress  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  under 
the  direction  of  the  associate  dean.  All  examinations  must  be  held  at 
school  building  in  consultation  with  the  associate  dean. 

Final  written  and  practical  examinations,  embracing  all  the  courses  of 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  are  required  of  Senior  students  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year  to  be  recommended  for  graduation. 

A  student's  proficiency  is  estimated  on  the  percentage  basis  of  100  as 
perfect. 

E=90  to  100,  excellent. 

G=80  to  90,  good. 

P=75  to  80,  poor  but  passed. 

C=65  to  75  and  constitutes  a  condition  demanding  re-examination. 

F=below  65  and  constitutes  a  failure  necessitating  the  repetition  of 
the  course. 

In  case  the  student  believes  on  good  grounds  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  him  in  the  grading  of  his  work,  he  may  report  the  matter  to  the 
associate  dean,  who,  if  he  deems  it  wise,  will  law  it  before  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  settlement. 

Grades  will  be  given  out  to  students  in  letters  only, — a  reasonable  time 
being  allowed  for  reviewing  the  examination. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  student  must  attend  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  hours  scheduled 
in  all  the  courses. 

2.  Seniors  acting  as  clinical  clerks  at  the  County  Hospital  are  re- 
quired to  remain  on  duty  during  all  recesses  except  one  day  at  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter,  respectively. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

On  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  complying  with  the  following  rules,  a  student  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  in  a  medical  school,  ac- 
credited by  this  school,  for  at  least  four  years,  and  the  fourth  year  in  any 
case  must  have  been  taken  in  this  school. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  required 
courses,  and  in  such  electives  as  he  chooses,  to  make  up  the  full  quota  of 
credits  demanded   for  graduation. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  85  per  cent  of  all  his  scheduled 
appointments. 

4.  He  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  He  must  be  present  in  person  at  the  Commencement  at  which  his 
degree  is  conferred. 

6.  Candidates  for  graduation,  who  are  conditioned  in  any  two  minor 
subjects  of  the  Senior  year,  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrative 
Board  and  the  faculty  be  re-examined  in  the  conditioned  courses  and  receive 
their  diplomas  at  the  regular  time  for  supplementary  examinations  in  Sep- 
tember, or,  if  these  courses  are  given  in  the  summer  school  and  attended,  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  term  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  fees.  Ordinarily 
diplomas  are  granted  only  at  the  regular  Commencement. 

WISCONSIN  STATE   BOARD   EXAMINATION. 

Twice  each  year  (in  June  at  Milwaukee  and  in  January  at  Madison), 
the  State  Medical  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  licenses. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 

FEES  FOR  SUMMER  COURSES. 
For  inquiries  as  to  fees,  courses,  etc.,  address  the  associate  dean. 
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PURCHASE  OF  MICROSCOPES,  HAEMOCYTOMETERS,  ETC. 

Every  matriculant  will  be  obliged  to  secure  a  microscope,  which  can  be 
bought  through  the  school  on  the  plan  subjoined.  If  purchased  on  install- 
ment basis  first  payment  must  be  made  on  delivery  of  microscope  and 
balance  must  be  paid  yearly  from  this  date.  The  payments  are  specified 
below : 

Cash  on  Delivery  of 

Microscope.  1st.        2nd.        3rd.        4th.        5th. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  F.F.  8 $67.50     $20.00     $15.00     $15.00     $15.00     $15.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  F.F.S.  8 70.00       20.00       15.78       15.78       15.78       15.78 

Spencer  Lens  25  H 70.00       20.00       15.78       15.78       15.78       15.78 

Spencer  Lens  44  H 70.00       20.00       15.78       15.78       15.78       15.78 

Spencer  Lens  45  H 67.50       20.00       15.00       15.00       15.00       15.00. 

The  above  prices,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing,, 
due  to  the  present  international  situation,  are  subject  to  change. 

It  is  understood  that  the  microscope  and  any  accessories  ordered  with 
it  remain  the  property  of  the  school  until  paid  for  in  full  and  until  such 
time  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  school  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year 
for  the  summer  vacation,  unless  otherwise  arranged  for  in  writing  with  the 
regent  or  person  by  him  delegated.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  micro- 
scope and  accessories  are  to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  buyer  as  long  as 
the  above  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
keeping  the  microscope,  lenses  and  accessories  intact  and  in  good  condition; 
also  that  if  he  leaves  the  University  before  completing  payment  of  entire 
sum,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  equivalent  to  his  payment  less  a  charge  of 
$15.00  for  the  first,  and  $10.00  for  each  succeeding  year  of  use  to  cover 
depreciation  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  repairs  necessitated  by  dam- 
age occurring  while  the  microscope  and  accessories  are  in  his  care.  The 
school  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  this  rebate  if  the  condition  of  the  instru- 
ment will  seriously  interfere  with  its  resale. 

If  the  microscope  is  lost  or  destroyed,  except  through  fire  or  while  it  is 
on  deposit  at  the  office,  the  student  will  be  responsible  to  the  school  for  the 
full  value  as  per  contract. 

Every  Sophomore  student  must  also  secure,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,, 
a  haemocytometer  and  stethoscope. 

OTHER  EXPENSES— BOOKS,  BOARD,  ETC. 

See  chapter  on  Living  Expenses. 

Certain  other  instruments  and  outfits  will  be  required  and  a  list  will  be 
furnished  by  each  department — such  as  dissecting  tools,  glass  slides  and 
coverglass;  and  in  the  clinical  years  an  ophthalmoscope  and  a  few  other- 
inexpensive  articles. 
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The  outlay  for  books  varies  of  course  markedly  with  the  taste  of  the 
student.  The  necessary  expenditure  in  this  direction  runs  between  $25.00 
and  $35.00  per  year. 

Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  for  $4.00  and  up. 

The  accessibility  of  the  school  by  street  car  and  its  location  is  such  that 
students  can  arrange  for  accommodations  in  the  less  expensive  parts  of  the 
city,  and  without  losing  too  much  time,  conveniently  meet  their  scheduled 
appointments. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  student 
for  the  school  year: 

Lowest.      Average.      Liberal. 

Tuition $170.00         $170.00         $170.00 

Extra  Fees 10.00  10.00  10.00 

Board  and  Room 136.00  170.00  200.00 

Laundry 20.00  25.00  40.00 

Books    and    Stationery 25.00  50.00  100.00 

Microscope  and   Instruments 25.00  40.00  60.00 

Incidentals 25.00  50.00  100.00 

Totals $411.00         $515.00         $680.00 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

See  chapter  on  Opportunities  for  Self  Support. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  students,  alumni  and  representatives 
from  the  faculty,  has  assumed  the  financial  management  and  is  in  control 
of  all  athletics  at  the  University.  The  athletic  fee  of  $5.00,  voted  by  the 
students  themselves,  admits  to  all  the  local  games  under  the  auspices  of 
the  athletic  association. 

THE  ALUMNI  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  fund  has  been  started  but  is  increasing  very  slowly.  The  Endow- 
ment committee  will  make  a  full  statement  concerning  this  fund  and  con- 
fidently hopes  that  an  encouraging  sum  will  be  invested  at  the  close  of  the 
June  meeting. 

DR.  M.  A.  BUSSEWITZ,  Chairman, 
DR.  FRED  W.  RIEHL, 
C.  B.  MOULINIER,  S.  J. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  summary  of  the  complete  course  of  study  (including  the  two  collegi- 
ate medical  years)  arranged  according  to  years  follows.  The  number  of 
didactic  and  laboratory  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  is  also  given.  The 
collegiate  medical  courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
except  biology,  which  is  given  by  the  anatomy  department  at  the  Medical 
School. 

For  1918-19. 

First  Collegiate-Medical  Year. 

Department  of  Biology —                                             Didactic  Laboratory  Total 
Vertebrate  Anatomy    66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis...   99  198  297 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German  or  French 102  . . .  102 

Latin 136  ...  136 

Department  of  Mathematics — 

Mathematics 102  ...  102 

Second  Collegiate  Year. 

Department  of  Biology —  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

General  Biology  and  General  Embryology 66  132  198 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  ...   66  99  165 

Department  of  Physics 132  99  231 

Department  of  Languages — 

English 102  ...  102 

German 136  ...  136 

French 136  ...  136 

Freshman  Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

Descriptive  Anatomy,  Osteology,  Dissection 35  355  390 

Microscopic  Anatomy  (Histology  &  Embryology)  67  200  267 

Department  of  Chemistry — 

Physical  Chemistry  16  ...  16 

Physiological  Chemistry    100  201  301 

Psychology 11  ...  H 

Total Q29  756  985 
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Sophomore   Year. 

Department  of  Anatomy —  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

Topographical  Anatomy   11  11  22 

Department  of  Physiology- 
Physiology '.  .  .   70  14,2  212 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology.  .   70  135  205 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Bacteriology 48  141  189 

Pathology 90  216  306 

Clinical  Pathology    24  92  116 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Physical  Diagnosis,  Normal  and  Clinical 25  20  45 

Principles  of  Medicine 22  ...  22 

Therapeutics 22  ...  22 

Psychology 22  ...  22 

Department  of  Surgery— Principles  of  Surgery — 

Bandaging,  Technic  of  Surgical  Examination....    12  ...  12 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Principles  of  Obstetrics 22  ...  22 

Total 438  757  1195 

Junior  Year. 

Department   of  Anatomy —                                          Didactic  Clinical  Total 

Neuro-anatomy 30  65  95 

Department  of  Physiology — 

Physiology  of  Nervous  System 30  64  94 

Department  of  Pathology — 

Neuro-pathology 30  30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Principles  of  Medicine 66  ...  66 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine  &  Physical  Diag.   . .  76  76 

Principles  of  Pediatrics 55  ...  55 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 76  76 

Neurology 22  ...  22 

Ethics 22  ...  22 

Gynecology 34  ...  34 

Therapeutics 44  ...  44 

Hospital  Clinics  in  Medicine 17  17 

Forensic  Medicine 11  ...  11 

Dermatology 46  ...  46 

Dispensary  Service  in  Nervous  Diseases 12  12 

Dispensary  Service  in  Dermatology 18  18 
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Department  of  Surgery — 

Principles  of  Surgery  (Didactic  &  Experimental)  43 

Stomatology 12 

Conference  in  Genito-urinary  Diseases 33 

Ophthalmology.  , 36 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 22 

Dispensary  Service  in  Surgery 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 

Hospital  Clinics  

X-Ray 

Department  of  Obtetrics  and  Gynecology — 

Principles  of  Obstetrics 44 

Principles  of  Gynecology 45 

Hospital  Clinics 

Dispensary  Service  in  Gynecology 

Total . 607  692  1299 

Senior  Year. 
Department  of  Pathology—                                            Clinical  Total 

Post-mortem 30  30 

Department  of  Medicine — 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Medicine  at  County  Hospital .  .  .  450  450 

Dispensary  Service  in  Pediatrics 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Nervous  Diseases 10  10 

Dispensary  Service  in  Dermatology 15  15 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Pediatrics 60  60 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Medicine 60  60 

Department  of  Surgery — 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Surgery  at  County  Hospital ....  340  340 

Clinic  in  Orthopedics  at  County  Hospital 60  60 

Dispensary  Work  in  Surgery 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Eye 23  23 

Dispensary  Service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 23  23* 

Department  of  Obstetrics — 

Clinical  Clerk  in  Gynecology  at  County  Hospital.  120  120 

Dispensary  Service  in  Gynecology 23  23 

Special  Dispensary  Clinic  in  Gynecology 60  60 

Total 1393  1393 
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DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  the  proper  articulation  of  related 
subjects  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 


1.  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Biology. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 
Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissec- 
tion. 
Anatomical  Neurology. 
Topographical  Anatomy. 

2.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Physical  Chemistry. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 
Sanitary  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Drugs. 

3.  Department  of  Physiology. 

Physiology. 
Pharmacology. 
Materia  Medica. 
Toxicology. 

4.  Department  of  Pathology. 

General  Pathology. 
Special  Pathology. 
Bacteriology. 
Clinical  Pathology. 
Neuro-Pathology. 
Surgical  Pathology. 
Autopsies. 


Department  of  Medicine. 
Internal  Medicine. 
Pediatrics. 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 
Forensic  Medicine. 
Dermatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dietetics. 
Hygiene  and  Preventive 

Medicine. 
Therapeutics. 
Ethics. 
Psychology. 

Department  of  Surgery. 
General  Surgery. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery  and 

Venereal  Diseases. 
Orthopoedic  Surgery. 
X-Ray. 
Stomatology. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
Operative  Surgery. 
Anaesthetics. 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 
Obstetrics. 
Gynecology. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY  AND  BIOLOGY. 
Henry  C.  Tracy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 
Ivan  E.  Wallin,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor. 
Clarence  L.  Turner,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
S.  J.  Seeger,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Topographical  Anatomy. 
Roy  T.  Hansen,  Assistant. 

COURSES  1  and  2.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — Selected  vertebrata  will 
be  studied  and  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  comparative  anatomy,  embryology 
and  physiology.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1-4,  first  and  second  semester,  first 
collegiate  medical  year.  Dr.  Turner. 

COURSE  3.  General  Biology. — During  the  first  semester,  the  Algae 
and  Fungi  and  the  Invertebrata  are  systematically  studied.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  course  cell  structure  and  cell  physiology  as  illustrated  by  the- 
Protozoa,  the  Algae  and  the  Fungi,  are  emphasized.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  those  groups  of  animals  which  include  important  parasitic  forms. 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12,  first  semester,  second  collegiate  medical 
year.  Dr.  Turner. 

COURSE  4.  General  Embryology. — The  course  will  include  mitosis,, 
maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  systems.  Histological  technic  will  be  a  part  of  the 
laboratory  work.  During  this  semester  the  work  of  the  two  years  will  be 
correlated  in  a  discussion  of  biological  principles.  Collateral  reading  will 
be  required.  Thursday  and  Saturday,  9-12  second  semester,  second  collegi- 
ate medical  year.  Dr.  Turner. 

COURSE  5.     Technic — Training  in  technic  is  given  in  two  courses. 

(a)  Drawing. — Principles  of  illustrations  as  applied  to  the  medical 
sciences;  practical  work  in  drawing  with  pen,  charcoal,  stipple  board  and 
ink-wash;  demonstration  of  technical  methods  of  reproduction  for  publica- 
tion of  line  and  half-tone  drawings.  Wednesday  3-5,  first  semester  first 
collegiate  medical  year.  Mr.  Massopust. 

(b)  Histological  Technic. — Technic  of  fixation,  sectioning,  staining,, 
and  mounting  of  histological  and  embryological  material  by  paraffine  and 
celloidin  methods.  Second  semester  of  second  collegiate  medical  year. 
Hours  as  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Dr.  Turner. 

COURSE  6.  Descriptive  Anatomy  and  Dissection. — Dissection  of  all 
parts  of  the  human  body  will  be  made  by  each  student;  the  work  is  supple- 
mented by  the  study  of  models,  charts  and  demonstrations.     Lectures  are 
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occasionally  given  in  order  to  present  general  anatomical  principles  and  to 
emphasize  the  broader  morphological  significance  of  the  details  of  human 
anatomy.     Fall  and  winter  quarters,  total  390  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Wallin* 
COURSE   7.     Microscopical  Anatomy. — First  medical  year,  total  267 
hours. 

(a)  Mammalian  Embryology. — The  origin  and  structure  of  the  germ 
cells,  fertilization,  formation  of  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  the 
organ  systems  are  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  human  embryology. 
Complete  series  of  chicken  and  pig  embryos  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

(b)  Elementary  Histology. — The  histogenesis  and  structure  of  the 
elementary  tissues. 

(c)  Organology. — The  organs  of  the  body  are  systematically  studied 
with  reference  to  their  origin  and  histogenesis.  Careful  laboratory  drawings 
are  required  and  the  student's  knowledge  is  frequently  tested  by  practical 
and  written  examinations.  Professor  Tracy. 

COURSE  8.  Neurology. — In  the  first  of  the  course  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  is  considered,  and  the  brain  and  cranial 
nerves  of  the  dog  fish  and  a  representative  mammal  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  The  development  and  gross  structure  of  the  human  nervous 
system  are  next  studied,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  careful  working  out  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  histology  of  the  brain  and  cord  and  a  study  of  the 
fiber  tracts.    Fall  quarter.    Junior  year,  95  hours.  Professor  Tracy. 

COURSE  9.  Topographical  Anatomy. — Surface  anatomy  is  reviewed 
with  particular  reference  to  the  outlines  and  relations  of  the  important 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  position  and  relation  of  the  chief  nerves* 
arteries,  etc.  The  course  is  given  simultaneously  with  the  course  in  physical 
diagnosis.     Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Sophomore  year,  22  hours. 

Dr.  Seeger* 

COURSE  10.  Biological  Seminar. — Presentation  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussion of  research  as  reported  in  current  scientific  periodicals.  The  sub- 
jects will  vary  from  time  to  time.  Elective:  Limited  to  twelve  selected 
from  the  second  collegiate  medical  and  first  year  medical  classes. 

SUMMER  QUARTER   IN   BIOLOGY. 

Vertebrate  Comparative  Anatomy  (Aug.  5-Sept.  14).— Credit  10 
hours.  Total  hours  required,  200.  Daily  9-12,  1:30-4:30.  Text  or  lecture 
one  hour,  laboratory  work  five  hours. 

The  course  will  include  the  anatomy  of  the  shark,  necturus,  frog  and 
cat.     It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
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not  sufficient  credits  in  biology  to  enter  the  Medical  School  and  by  those 
who  wish  to  remove  conditions  in  first  year  pre-medical  biology.  The 
course  may  be  substituted  for  the  first  year  of  pre-medical  biology.  Fee 
$50.00.  Dr.  Turner. 

Spectal  Work. — Work  in  advanced  courses  in  biology  may  be  arranged 
by  consultation  for  a  few  well-qualified  students.  Dr.  Turner. 

Fee  to  be  arranged  in  such  case,  with  the  office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Chester  J.  Farmer,  A.M.,  Director  and  Professor. 
Ernest  H.  Wood,  S.B.,  Instructor. 
Gladys  Rhodes  Buchner,  B.S.,  Assistant. 

■ 
The  instruction  given  by  this  department  consists  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  comprise  a  systematic  survey  of  substances 
occurring  in  plants  and  animals.  The  chemistry  of  the  various  physiological 
processes  of  the  body  is  carefully  studied,  and  whenever  possible,  correlated 
with  the  subsequent  medical  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  laboratory  practice  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
chemical  behavior  of  some  of  the  important  constituents  of  living  matter. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  analytical  and  physical  chem- 
istry to  biochemical  investigation.  The  student  is  required  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  methods  of  metabolic  investigation  and  blood  analysis. 

A  thesis  upon  some  subject  is  assigned  to  each  student.  This  may  be 
read  and  discussed  at  conferences,  which  supplement  the  main  work  of 
the  course. 

Junior  Elective. — A  course  in  sanitary  analysis,  including  the  analysis 
of  water,  milk,  food  and  sewage  effluent,  is  offered  to  students  in  the  third 
year.  The  regular  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  field  trips  con- 
ducted by  men  actively  engaged  in  public  health  work.  Mr.  Wood. 

First  Year.  Physical  Chemistry. — Three  periods  of  one  hour  each 
in  first  term  of  winter  quarter,  16  hours.  Prof.  Farmer. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week 
in  the  winter  and  spring  quarters,  100  hours.  Laboratory,  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  five  times  a  week,  201  hours.    Total,  301  hours. 

Prof.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Wood. 

Third  Year  {Elective).  Sanitary  Analysis. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  three  hours,  once  a  week  in  fall  quarter.     Total,  30  hours. 

Prof.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Wood. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

J.  Van  de  Erve,  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 

C.  J.  Becker,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

B.  H.  Schlomovitz,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor. 

The  instruction  in  physiology  embraces  a  systematic  course  of  lectures, 
oral  and  written  quizzes,  conferences,  demonstrations  and  extensive  prac- 
tical work  by  the  student.  Prerequisites  to  the  course  are  the  branches 
offered  in  the  first  year's  work,  dissection,  histology,  embryology,  physio- 
logical chemistry.  The  laboratory  course  so  far  as  practicable  runs  con- 
comitantly with  the  didactic  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  laboratory  work 
is  as  1 :3.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  is  used  in  the  laboratory, 
where  the  chief  emphasis  lies  upon  the  training  afforded  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  precision,  particularly  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  clinical 
work;  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  power  of  observation  and  of  deduc- 
tive thinking,  accuracy  of  expression  and  correlation  and  co-ordination  of 
observed  facts;  on  experimentation,  confirmatory  of  physiological  functions, 
on  mammals  under  anaesthesia,  and,  whenever  possible,  on  man,  in  order 
to  develop  in  the  student  a  ready  application  of  physiology  in  his  later 
medical  and  surgical  practice. 

COURSE  1.  Physiology  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.  —  First 
term,   fall  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  week,  total  106  hours. 

COURSE  2.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism  and  Heat. — Sec- 
ond term,  fall  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  20  hours  each  week,  total  106  hours. 

COURSP2  3.  Physiology  of  Central  Nervous  System. — Fall  quarter, 
Junior  year,  9  hours  each  week,  total  94  hours. 

Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.  Schlomovitz. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

This  course  follows  physiology,  the  experimental  part  of  the  work  dove- 
tailing well  with  laboratory  physiology.  The  physiological  actions  of  the 
most  important  drugs  are  studied  both  theoretically  and  practically.  The 
class,  as  in  physiology,  is  divided  into  groups  of  two,  for  instrumental,  and 
groups  of  four  for  mammalian  experimentation. 

COURSE  4. — Pharmacology  (Pharmacodynamics.) — Winter  quarter, 
Sophomore  year,  12  hours  a  week,  total  123  hours. 

Prof.  Van  de  Erve  and  Dr.  Becker. 

COURSE  5.  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology. — Spring  quarter,  Soph- 
omore vear,  6  hours  each  week,  total  82  hours.  Dr.  Becker. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY  AND 
CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY. 

F.  A.  McJunkin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Professor. 

Daniel  Hopkinson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Microscopy. 

Edward  F.  Barta,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology. 

C.  D.  Partridge,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Alice  G.  Charlton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant. 

This  department  has  charge  of  the  courses  in  pathology,  bacteriology 
and  clinical  microscopy. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

This  course  embraces  the  subjects  usually  classified  as  general  and  spe- 
cial pathology,  neuro-pathology,  surgical  pathology,  bacteriology,  parasitol- 
ogy and  immunology. 

It  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations,  post-mortem  exam- 
inations, and  laboratory  work.  The  ratio  of  didactic  to  laboratory  work  is 
about  l:2y3. 

In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  a  complete  outfit  is  assigned  to  each- 
student  who  is  required  to  do  personally  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
course.  The  important  pathogenic  micro-organism  are  studied  and  students 
are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  their  work.  The  practical  aspects 
of  bacteriology  and  the  methods  of  bacteriological  diagnosis,  are  kept  before 
the  students  throughout  the  course.  Special  phases  of  bacteriological  diag- 
nosis as  applied  to  milk,  water,  sewage,  urine,  etc.,  are  studied  during  the 
course  as  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  animal  parasites  of  importance  to  the  physician  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  bacteriology  and  clinical  micro- 
scopy. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  course  in  pathology  the  student  after  as- 
signment to  a  fully-equipped  desk  is  required  to  make  and  stain  sections  by 
the  important  methods  used  in  the  differentiation  of  cells  and  cell  products. 
The  pathologic  histology  of  specific  cells  is  studied  from  loan  collections  of 
slides  prepared  from  selected  tissue  and  stained  by  the  best  methods.  After 
becoming  familiar  with  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  cell,  the  student  takes 
up  the  more  complex  changes,  the  pathologic  anatomy  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Lectures,  recitations,  demonstration  of  museum  and  autopsy  specimens  and 
lantern-slide  demonstrations  are  used  in  a  systematic  way  during  the  study 
of  the  histologic  lesions  to  familiarize  the  student  with  disease  processes. 
Students  of  the  Sophomore  and  the  Senior  year  attend  autopsies  and 
demonstrations  of  autopsy  material  at  the  County  Hospital.  The  technic  of 
post-mortem  examinations  is  taught  to  the  second  year  students. 
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SECOND  YEAR  COURSES. 

COURSE  1.  Bacteriology. — Fall  quarter,  18  hours  each  week,  total 
189  hours.  Dr.  Partridge. 

COURSE  2. — Pathology. — Winter  quarter  and  first  term  of  spring 
quarter,  18  hours  each  week,  total  306  hours.  Drs.  McJunkin,  Barta. 

COURSE  3.  Clikical  Microscopy. — Second  term  of  spring  quarter, 
20  hours  each  week,  total  116  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSE. 

COURSE  4.  Neuro-Pathology. — The  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  study  of  histo-pathological  material.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
emphasize  the  relation  between  pathological  findings  and  clinical  symptoms. 
A  brief  review  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  given  to  enable 
the  student  to  correlate  the  results  of  his  work.  Two  and  a  half  hours 
each  week.    Winter  quarter  of  the  Junior  year,  total  30  hours.    Dr  Powers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

Internal  Medicine — 

Director  and  Professor:    L.  F.  Jermain, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  County 

M.D. 
Associate    Professors:     W.    Ackermann, 

L.R.C.P.   London,  M.R.C.S. 

J.  A.  Purtell,  M.D.;  F.  A.  Thompson,  M.D. 
Associates  in  Medicine:   J.  D.  Madison,  B.S.,  M.D.;  A.  J.  Patek,  A.B.,  M.D.; 

C.  H.  Stoddard,  M.D. 
Assistant   Professors:    R.   W.   Blumenthal,  M.D.;   D.   Bruins,  A.B.,  M.D.; 

A.  J.   Caffrey,  M.D.;  L.  F.   Ruschhaupt,  B.S.,  M.D.;   H.  W. 

Powers,  M.D. 
Instructors:    J.  Cavaney,  M.D.;  J.  G.  Paschen,  M.D. 
Assistants:   T.  M.  Ross,  M.D.;  C.  E.  Stolz,  M.D. 

Pediatrics — 

Professor:    L.  Boorse,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:   G.  H.  Fellman,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Meyers,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:    A.  L.  Kastner,  M.D. 

Instructors:    G.  J.  Jurss,  M.D.;  C.  J.  Becker,  M.D. 

Assistant:    S.  N.  Franklin,  M.D. 

Psychiatry — 

Professor:   W.  F.  Becker,  M.D. 


M.D. 

Hospital: 

L.  M.   Warfield,  A.B., 

M.D.;    G. 

R.    Ernst,   A.B.,   M.D., 

England ; 

W.   H.   Neilson,  M.D.; 
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Neurology — 

Associate  Professors:    W.  F.  Wegge,  M.D.;  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.D. 

Instructors:    M.  J.  Koch,  M.D.;  C.  E.  Stolz,  M.D. 

Psychology  and  Ethics — 

Lecturer:    Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

Forensic  Medicine — 
Lecturer:    D.  Hopkinson,  M.D. 

Dermatology — ■ 

Associate  Professors:    L.  Schiller,  M.D.;  R.  G.  Washburn,  B.S.,  M.D. 

llierapeutics — 

Assistant  Professor:    J.  Lettenberger,  M.D. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health — 

Lecturer:    E.  V.  Brumbaugh,  M.A.,  M.D. 

History  of  Medicine — 

Lecturer:    W.  H.  Washburn,  M.D. 


MEDICINE. 

The  work  in  this  department  begins  in  the  Sophomore  year,  with  the 
study  of  physical  diagnosis  (both  normal  and  clinical),  the  principles  of 
medicine  and  a  thorough  course  in  clinical  pathology. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  principles  and  fundamental  facts  in  medicine 
are  taught  by  conferences,  recitations  and  quizzes,  the  class  being  divided 
into  small  sections.  The  students  are  in  daily  attendance  in  the  dispensary 
clinics,  where  a  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  fundamentals  of  the 
first  two  years  with  their  clinical  work.  At  this  time  the  student  is  made  to 
see  the  practical  application  of  the  laboratory  sciences  to  the  clinic.  The 
taking  of  complete  histories  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  consists  of  hospital  clinics  and  conferences, 
and  clinical  clerk  service  at  the  County  Hospital.  Each  Senior  student 
spends  approximately  one- third  of  the  year  as  clinical  clerk  in  medicine  at 
the  hospital. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

A  course  in  general  or  fundamental  psychology  is  given  as  a  basis  for 
accurate  and  correct  thinking  in  regard  to  all  the  biological  studies  of  the 
pre-medical  and  medical  courses,  as  well  as  of  the  courses  in  ethics.  This 
course  is  given  to  the  Freshman  class. 

In  the  Sophomore  class  psychology  is  continued  by  elucidation  and  proof 
taken    from   the    facts    furnished   by   the    fundamental   medical   sciences, — 
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physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  anatomy  (microscopic  and  gross)  embryology, 
physiology  and  bateriology. 

The  general  principles  of  ethics  are  presented  and  proven  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  student  the  correct  basis  for  deciding  on  the  right  and  wrong 
in  human  action. 

In  the  Senior  year  these  general  principles  are  applied  to  medical 
practice. 

COURSES  IN  THE  FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Psychology,  first  term,  winter  quarter,  Freshman  year,  two  hours  each 
week,  total  11  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR.* 

1.     Physical   Diagnosis.     Normal.     Two   hours   per   week,   total   22   hours. 

Winter  quarter.  Dr.  Paschen. 

2D.     Physical  diagnosis.     Clinical. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  this  work  and  the  clinical  ma- 
terial of  the  College  dispensary  is  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  of  normal 
and  pathological  physical  signs.  Students  are  required  to  examine  patients 
and  elicit  and  interpret  the  signs. 

Winter  quarter.    Two  hours  per  week.    Total  23  hours.     Dr.  Thompson. 

3.  The  principles  of  medicine.     Conferences  and  recitations.     Winter  and 

spring  quarters,  once  a  week,  total  22  hours.  Dr.  Bruins. 

4.  Therapeutics.    Two  hours  a  week,  total  22  hours.    Spring  quarter. 

Dr.  Lettenberger. 

5.  Psychology,  winter  quarter,  Sophomore  year,  one  hour  each  week,  total 
22  hours.  Rev.  C.  B.  Moulinier,  8.  J. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

2D  cont.     Physical  Diagnosis,  Clinical  continued.    Fall  and  winter  quarters, 
two  hours  per  week,  total  44  hours. 

3  cont.     Principles  of  Medicine,  two  hours  each  week  in  fall,  winter  and 

spring  quarters,  total  66  hours.  Drs.  Blumenthal  and  Ruschhatipt. 

3D.     Dispensary  Service  in  Medicine,  total  for  each  student,  76  hours. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Ruschhaupt,  Cavaney,  Caffrey. 

4  cont.     Conference  in  Therapeutics,  two  hours  each  week,  fall  and  winter 

quarters,  total  44  hours.  Dr.  Lettenberger. 


*  In  numbering  the  courses,  a  number  is  given  to  each  separate  course.  The 
letter  D  after  the  number  designates  a  dispensary  course ;  C,  a  clinical  clerk  serv- 
ice ;  H,  a  hospital  clinic. 
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5.  Lectures  in  Neurology,  one  hour  each  week,  total  29  hours. 

Drs.  Rogers,  Wegge. 
5D.     Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  total  12  hours.        Dr.  Wegge. 

6.  Ethics,  one  hour  each  week,  total  22  hours.        Rev.  G.  B.  Moulinier,  S.  J. 

7.  Conference  in  Dermatology,  two  hours  each  week,  total  46  hours. 

Dr.  Washburn. 
7D.     Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  total  18  hours.  Dr.  Washburn. 

8.  Forensic  Medicine,  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Hopkinson. 

9.  Conference  in   Pediatrics,  one  hour  each  week  in  winter  quarter  and 
two  hours  each  week  in  spring  quarter;  total  55  hours. 

Drs.  Fellman  and  Kastner. 
9D.     Dispensary  service  in  Pediatrics,  total  76  hours. 

Drs.  Boorse,  Kastner,  Jurss,  Becker. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

10.  Post  Mortems,  total  30  hours. 

Drs.  McJunkin,  Hopkinson,  Kristjanson  and  Partridge. 
11C.     Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  450  hours.    Drs.  War- 
field,    Jermain,    Patek,    Madison,    Stoddard,    Thompson,    Ackermann, 
Wegge. 
3D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Medicine,  23  hours  to  each  student. 

Drs.  Thompson,  Ruschhaupt,  Caffrey,  Cavaney. 
5D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Nervous  Diseases,  10  hours  to  each  stu- 
dent. Drs.  Boorse,  Fellman,  Kastner,  Becker,  Jurss. 
7D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Dermatology,  15  hours  to  each  student. 

Drs.  Wegge,  Koch,  Washburn. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SURGERY. 

General  Surgery — 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  County  Hospital:    J.  L.  Yates,  Ph.B.,  M.D 
F.A.C.S. 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Senior  Surgery:  W.  F.  C. 
Witte,  M.D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Labora- 
tory:  B.  F.  McGrath,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  A.  Evans,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.;  E.  J.  Purtell, 
M.D.;  H.  Reineking,  M.D.;  L.  C.  Tisdale,  M.D.;  W.  C.  F. 
Witte,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery:   H.  T.  Kristjanson,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:    F.  A.  Stratton,  M.D. 
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Instructors:  E.  W.  Bentzien,  M.D.;  A.  Kremers,  M.D.;  H.  J.  Gramling, 
M.D.;  L.  A.  Furstenau,  M.D.;  B.  H.  Oberembt,  M.D.;  F.  M. 
McMahon,  B.S.,  M.D.;  S.  R.  Mitchell,  M.D.;  F.  W.  Kappel- 
mann,  M.D.;  R.  M.  Schulz,  M.D. 

Rectal  Diseases — 
Instructor:   J.  Donovan,  M.D. 

Oenilo-Urinary  and  Venereal — 
Director  and  Professor:    E.  A.  Fletcher,  M.D. 
Instructor:    J.  C.  Sargent,  M.D. 
Roentgenologist:    J.  S.  Janssen. 

Orthopedic  Surgery — 

Associate  Professor:    F.  J.  Gaenslen,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology — 

Acting  Director  and  Assistant  Professor:    H.  J.  Heeb,  M.D.;  G.  I.  Hogue, 

M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Instructors:    R.  J.  Muenzner,  M.D.;  E.  D.  Regan,  M.D. 
Assistants:    F.  J.  Lambeck,  M.D.;  F.  M.  Chapman,  M.D. 

Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology — 

Professor  and  Director:    F.  Pfister,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

Assistant  Professors:    S.  G.  Higgins,  B.S.,  M.D.;  C.  Messmer,  M.D.;  C.  J. 

Coffey,  M.A.,  M.D.;  A.  G.  Kreutzer,  M.D.;  E.  F.  Baur,  M.D. 
Instructors:   J.  E.  Guy,  M.D.;  W.  R.  Kennedy,  M.D. 

Stomatology — 

Lecturer:    M.  N.  Federspiel,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

SURGERY. 

Sophomore  Year. 

A  review  of  the  various  pathological  processes  that  affect  the  body,  and 
the  study  of  the  application  of  basic  surgical  principles  to  pathological 
conditions:  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  details  of  surgical  technic, 
as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  operative  work  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  Junior  year.  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  application  of  band- 
ages and  splints.     Practical  work  in  minor  surgery  in  the  dispensary. 

Junior  Year. 

The  principles  of  surgery  are  taught  by  practical  methods  upon  the 
living  animal.  The  class  is  divided  into  operating  staffs;  each  staff  consists 
of  operator,  first  surgical  assistant,  anaesthetist,  sterile  nurse,  non-sterile 
nurse,  and  pathologist.    That  the  surgical  laboratory  should  be  viewed  as  a 
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perfect  operating  room  of  a  hospital,  with  consistent  discipline,  technic  and 
regard  for  the  patient,  is  emphasized  and  the  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  The 
various  operations  of  surgery  are  performed  by  the  student  under  the 
above  conditions,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  technical  details.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  administering  anaesthetics  are  demonstrated  and  practiced, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  surgery.  Sur- 
gical anatomy  is  studied  by  means  of  the  cadaver.  Anatomy  and  pathology 
are  reviewed  in  relation  to  each  operation.  Practical  experience  in  minor 
surgery  is  amplified  during  the  third  year. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  this  subject  is  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore 
year  and  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  work  consists  of 
repeating  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body  from  the  standpoint  of  its  prac- 
tical application  to  surgery.  Instead  of  lectures,  mimeographic  notes  of 
the  anatomical  part  under  consideration  are  supplied  in  due  time  before 
class,  and  then  the  class  hour  is  spent  in  a  recitation  and  explanation  of 
these  notes.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  diagrams.  At  a  following  class 
the  same  anatomical  part  is  studied  in  a  practical  way  on  the  cadaver,  on 
which  occasion  the  surgery  involved  in  that  anatomical  part  is  explained 
and  the  operations  commonly  performed.  The  student  is  given  a  mark  for 
each  recitation,  and  these  marks  are  counted  in  the  final  standing.  The 
work  in  anatomy  and  surgery  on  the  cadaver  is  further  supplemented  in  a 
very  practical  manner  on  the  living  animal. 

Surgical  Pathology. 

This  subject  is  taught  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  work  consists 
of  the  examination  by  the  class  of  gross  fresh  specimens  removed  at  opera- 
tion and  at  autopsy.  Rapid  microscopical  sections  are  made  from  these 
specimens  by  the  students,  with  the  object  of  gaining  experience  and  con- 
firming the  gross  diagnosis.  Besides  a  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  the 
specimens,  the  main  points  in  their  clinical  and  surgical  importance  are 
explained.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  teaching  Junior  surgery 
which  is  conducted  as  a  unit  comprising  surgical  anatomy,  surgical  pathol- 
ogy, and  operative  surgery.  In  this  way  these  naturally  related  subjects 
are  co-ordinated  in  a  practical  manner  under  one  head. 

Senior  Year. 

The  work  during  the  Senior  year  is  almost  wholly  clinical.  Here  again 
the  related  laboratory  branches  are  practically  applied.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  Senior  year  is  spent  by  the  student  as  clinical  clerk  in 
surgery  at  the  County  Hospital.  Senior  students  are  in  attendance  at  the 
free  dispensary  three  days  a  week. 
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COURSES  IN  THE  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.     Bandaging,    Technic    of   Surgical   Examinations,   etc.      One   hour,   each 
week,  spring  quarter,  total  12  hours.  Dr.  Oberembt. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

2a.  Conference  in  Surgery,  correlated  with  the  work  of  3b;  two  hours  a 
week,  fall  and  winter  quarters;  total  43  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

2b.  Experimental  Operative  Surgery,  in  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours 
twice  each  week  through  year;  total  110  hours.  Dr.  McGrath. 

2D.  Dispensary  service  in  Surgery,  total  to  each  student,  76  hours.  Drs. 
Kremers,  Bentzien,  Gramling,  Furstenau,  Oberembt,  Mitchell,  Dailey. 

3.  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  total  33  hours.  Dr.  Hayes. 

4.  Conference  in  Ophthalmology,  one  hour  each  week  in  spring  quarter, 
two  hours  in  spring  quarter;  total  36  hours.  Dr.  Heeb. 

5.  Conferences  in  diseases  of  the  Ear,  one  hour  each  week  in  the  winter 
quarter;  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Kreutzer 

6.  Conference  in  diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat,  one  hour  each  week  in 
winter  quarter;  total  11  hours.  Dr.  Higgins. 

4D.  Dispensary  service  in  Eye,  winter  and  spring  quarters;  total  34 
hours.  Drs.  Heeb,  Hogue,  Muenzner,  Lambeck. 

5D  and  6D.  Dispensary  service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  winter  and 
spring  quarters;  total  34  hours. 

Drs.  Kreutzer  and  Kennedy,  Baur,  Guy,  Messmer. 

7.  Stomatology,  one  hour  each  week,  spring  quarter;  total  12  hours. 

Dr.  Feder  spiel. 
2H.  Hospital  clinics  in  Surgery;  total  15  hours.  Drs.  Tisdale  and  Purtell. 

5H    and  6H.     Hospital  clinics  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  15  hours. 

Dr.  Pfister  et.  al. 

COURSES  IN  THE  SENIOR  YEAR. 

3C.  Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  total  to  each  student,  450 
hours.  Drs.  Yates  and  Witte. 

*9C.    Orthopedics,  clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital;  60  hours. 

Dr.  Gaenslen. 

2D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Surgery  to  each  student;  23  hours. 

Drs.  Bentzien,  Gramling,  Furstenau,  Oberembt,  Mitchell. 
4D  cont.     Dispensary  service  in  Ophthalmology;  total  23  hours. 

Drs.  Heeb,  Hogue,  Muenzner,  Regan,  Lambeck. 
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5  and  6D  cont.  Dispensary  service  in  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat;  total  23 
hours.  Drs.  Kruetzer,  Kennedy,  Baur,  Guy,  Messmer^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Obstetrics — 

Professor  and  Director:    R.  W.  Roethke,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors:    Frederick  F.  Dollert,  M.D.;  M.  J.  Gallogly,  M.D. 

Instructors:   G.  W.  Neilson,  M.D. 

Gynecology — 

Acting  Director  and  Associate  Professor:   M.  C.  Henderson,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor:    Chester  M.  Echols,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor:   J.  Stanley  Thomas,  M.D. 

Instructor:    A.  Yaffe,  M.D. 

Assistant:   J.  J.  Burton,  M.D.;  S.  De  Nosaquo,  M.D. 

COURSES   IN  THE   SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

1.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  one  hour  each  week,  winter  and  spring  quar- 
ters; total  22  hours. 

COURSES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

I  cont.  Principles  of  Obstetrics,  two  hours  each  week,  fall  and  winter 
quarters;  total  44  hours.  Sixteen  hours  of  this  time  are  devoted  to- 
abnormal  work  and  the  remainder  to  normal  obstetrics. 

2.  Gynecology,  one  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year;  total  45  hours.. 

Dr.  Henderson. 
2H.  Hospital  clinics  in  Gynecology;  total  15  hours.  Dr.  Henderson.. 

r.OTTTJfiF.Ci  TM  THR  SFNTO^  YEAR. 

4H.  Students  must  attend  clinics  at  Trinity  and  Misericordia  Hospitals, 
when  called.  They  must  also  attend  at  least  six  cases  of  delivery  in 
order  to  graduate  and  to  meet  the  State  Board  requirements.  These 
cases  will  be  supplied  through  Misercordia  and  Trinity  Hospitals  and 
our  outpatient  department. 

5C.    Clinical  clerk  service  at  County  Hospital,  120  hours. 

Drs.  Roethke,  Henderson  and  Thomas.. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Conservatory    of   Music 
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Illinium. 


OFFICERS. 

HERBERT  C.  NOONAN,  S.  J President 

JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  S.  J Vice-President 

EUGENE  RUDGE,  S.  J Treasurer 

TERENCE  H.  DEVLIN,  S.  J Regent 

FACULTY. 

LIBORIUS  SEMMANN,  Dean. 

PIANO. 
LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  EMMA  FLEER 

ADAMS  BUELL  EDNA  WILK 

ANTON  BUMBALEK,  Mus.B.  MATHILDA  SCHULZ 

FRANCES  FLAHERTY  CORINNE  HOLLITZ 

EDITH  PACKMAN  FLORENCE  JACOBSON,  Mus.B. 

MAY  CHRISTOPH  PEARL  GEDE 

REGINA  RILEY 

VOCAL. 
BERNHARD  BRONSON  AGNES  WING-SCHWARZROCK 

LILLIAN  WATTS  ETHEL  BRENK 

VIOLIN. 
ALBERT  FINK  CASPER  GRABER 

GUSTAV  BACH  W.  J.  WUERL 

HENRY  WINSAUER  (On  Leave— Band  Director  U.S.A.) 

VIOLONCELLO. 
HUGO  BACH  MRS.  F.  C.  MAYER 

VIOLA.  DOUBLE  BASS. 

ERNEST  RENZ  LUDWIG  HOENIG 

FLUTE  and  PICCOLO.  CLARINET 

A.  C.  PETERSEN  HARRY  F.  BELTON 

CORNET.  BASSOON  and  SAXAPHONE. 

JOHN  SCHOEN  THOMAS  CARVER 
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FRENCH  HORN.  TROMBONE. 

OTTO  NEUDECK  OTTO  HENNIGER 

MANDOLIN. 
SIGNOR  R.  L.  DE  LORENZO 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  THEORY. 
ANTON  BUMBALEK 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION. 
LIBORIUS  SEMMANN  WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

KEYBOARD  HARMONY. 

E.  MERITZKY  UPTON 

EDITH  PACKMAN 

ORCHESTRATION. 
WILLIAM  DROBEGG 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
LILLIAN    WATTS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 
LILLIAN  WATTS 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  PIANO   TEACHERS. 
LIBORIUS  SEMMANN 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 
ALBERT  FINK 

NORMAL  CLASSES  FOR  VOCAL  TEACHERS. 
LILLIAN   WATTS 

SIGHT   SINGING. 
LILLIAN   WATTS 

ENSEMBLE— IN STR  UMENTAL— VOCAL. 
VARIOUS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
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KINDER  GA  R  TEN. 
FRANCES  FLAHERTY 

CHILDREN'S  CHORUS  CLASSES. 
ETHEL   BRENK 

FRENCH. 
BERNARD  ABRAMS 

LANGUAGES. 
JOHN  FYANS 

ELOCUTION— PUBLIC  SPEAKING— DRAMATIC  ART. 
ANTHONY  ZAVADIL  ELSIE  TREIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA. 
WENZEL  WUERL 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  includes  all  the  well-known  instructors  who  composed  it: 
during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  University  to  secure- 
and  retain  not  only  thorough  musicians,  but  also  careful  and  experienced 
instructors.  "Not  numbers,  but  quality,"  has  been  her  motto;  for  she 
realizes  that  only  experienced,  practical  teachers  can  attain  results  satis- 
factory to  students  and  patrons. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  enter  the  Conservatory  either  as  Regular  or  as  Special  stu- 
dents. Regular  students,  who  may  or  may  not  have  professional  intentions,, 
pursue  a  prescribed  course,  as  candidates  for  a '  certificate  or  diploma. 
Special  students,  i.e.,  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course 
of  study,  elect  the  work  they  intend  to  pursue.  No  certificate  nor  diploma 
is  given  to  Special  students.  All  students  come  under  the  discipline  of 
the  University. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  is  a  graded  school.  This  grading  in  our 
school  of  music  makes  it  possible  for  parents  and  students  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  standing  and  progress  of  the  students.     It  is,  moreover,  an. 
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incentive   for  earnest   students  to  more  rapid  progress   and   advancement. 
There  are  three  regular  courses: 

1.  The  Grade  School  Course. 

2.  The  Academic  Course. 

3.  The  Collegiate  Course. 

I.— THE  GRADE  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  contains  eight  grades.  On  entering  the  Conservatory  each 
applicant  will,  after  a  careful  examination,  be  assigned  to  his  or  her  proper 
grade. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  individual  student  is  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  before  an  appointed  committee.  The  committee 
decides  by  vote  whether  a  student  is  to  pass  into  the  next  grade. 

There  are  several  examination  committees  in  each  department.  They 
are  selected  from  the  faculty. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  diligent  and  talented  pupils  to  know 
that  two  and  even  three  grades  can  be  made  in  one  year. 

II.— THE   ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

After  completing  the  Grade  School,  pupils  may  enter  the  Academic 
Course,  which  has  two  distinct  divisions: 

A. — Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
B. — The  Diploma  Course. 

The  student  may  choose  either  of  these  courses,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  should  be  guided  by  natural  talent,  and  professional  work  of  the 
future. 

The  Academic  Course  will  generally  require  two  years  for  completion, 
though  in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  At  the 
completion  of  either  course,  the  student  will,  after  a  successful  examination, 
graduate  from  the  Conservatory,  receiving  either  a  Teachers'  Certificate  or 
a  Diploma,  according  to  the  course  followed. 

III.— THE   COLLEGIATE   COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  may  then  enter  the  Collegiate  Course — a  Post 
Graduate  Course — which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
or  to  the  Artists'  Diploma.    This  course  requires  two  years  for  completion. 

An  outline  of  all  these  courses  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  Further 
information  at  the  Conservatory. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Conservatory  has  the  following  departments:  The  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  Theoretical,  the  Normal,  the  Post-Graduate,  the  Public  School  Music 
Departments,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  the  Opera  Department. 
These  departments  are  open  to  all  students. 

A  most  thorough  Preparatory  Department  will  be  maintained  to  train 
students  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to  fit  them  properly  for  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  attention  of  prospective  patrons  is  earnestly  called  to 
the  importance  of  'preliminary  work.  The  failure  of  so  many  beginners 
in  music  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  poor  foundations  laid  under 
incompetent  instructors. 

The  Conservatory  has  added  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  Kinder- 
garten and  a  Chorus  Class  for  young  children. 

I.— INSTRUMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Piano     Students  in  this  section  will  be  required  to  study   a  sufficient 
number  of  standard  compositions  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  principal  musical  epochs  from  Bach  to  the  present  day. 

OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Instruction  books  are  chosen  according  to  the  individual 

requirements  of  each  student. 

Studies:    Lemoine,  Koehler,  Loeschhorn  and  Behrens. 

Sonatinas  and  Pieces:  Clementi,  Kuhlau,  Gurlitt,  Kullak,  Reinecke, 
and  others. 

Grade  4,  5.     Exercises:    Biehl. 

Etudes:   Krause,  Behrens,  Czerny  and  Heller.    Little  Preludes  by  Bach. 
Sonatas  and  Pieces:    Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 

Grieg,  Gade,  Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

Grades,  6,  7,  8.     Exercises:    Handrock. 

Etudes:  Cramer-Buelow,  Czerny,  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
Kullak  Octave  Studies,  Two  and  three  part  Inventions,  and  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  by  Bach. 

Sonatas:  Mozart,  and  some  of  the  easier  ones  by  Beethoven.  Concertos: 
Mozart,  Field. 

Pieces:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Kaun,  MacDowell,  and  others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:    Czerny.     Studies:    Czerny,  Jensen,  Henselt,  de- 
menti's Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty  by  Beethoven. 
Pieces:    Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Liszt,  Moskowski. 
Concertos:   Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  others. 
Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  Practice  recitals. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Exercises:    Czerny,  Haberbier-Schytte. 

Etudes:  Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Chopin,  Henselt,  Bach  Pre- 
ludes and  Fuges. 

Sonatas  and  Pieces:   Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy. 

Concertos:   Mozart,  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Grieg,  and  ohters. 

Students  in  this  course  must  appear  in  the  public  recitals. 

B.  Violix  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department  is  based1 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  methods.  The  students  are 
taught  with  special  reference  to  their  individual  requirements  and  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  student  is  taught  at  the  very  outset  how  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  his  or  her  study  periods,  thereby  eliminating  much  arduous 
effort.  Students  in  this  section  will  be  given  opportunity  for  orchestra 
practice. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Violin  applies  equally  to  the  Violoncello. 

OUTLINE  OF  VIOLIN  COURSE. 

Grades  1,  2,  3.     Methods  and  Etudes:   Wichtl,  Sevcik,  Ries,  Wohlfahrf,  and 
Mazas. 
Easy  Sonatinas  and  Soli. 

Grades  4,  5.     Technics  and  Etudes  by  Sevcik,  Dont,  Mazas,  Kreutzer  and 
Fiorillo. 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Handel,  Viotti,  Rode,  and  others. 

Grades  6,  7,  8.     Technics  by  Sevcik  (continued),  Etudes  by  Kneisel,  RovellL 
Sonatas:    Beethoven  and  others. 
Concertos:    Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Bach,  and  others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 
Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices:    Rode,  Dont. 

Concertos:    Bruch,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski. 

Diploma  Course. 

Grades  1,  2.     Caprices  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski   (L'ecole  Moderne),  Petri, 

Sauret. 

Sonatas:    Bach,  Leclair. 

Concertos  by  Saint  Saens,  Spohr,  Ernest,  Paganini,  Tschaikowsky,  and 
miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  more  difficult  grades. 

C.  Wind  Instruments  This  section  includes  the  so-called  wood  instru- 
ments— the  Flute,  the  Piccolo,  the  Clarinet,  the 
Oboe  and  the  Bassoon,  as  also  the  brass  instruments — the  Cornet,  the  Trom- 
bone, the  Tuba,  and  the  Baritone,  Alto  and  Tenor  Horns.  Instructors 
have  been  chosen  for  this  section,  so  important  in  a  university,  who  are 
specialists  in  preparing  students  for  band  and  orchestra  work.  The  Univer- 
sity has  a  splendid  Brass  Band  and  Orchestra,  in  which  students  have  oppor- 
tunity for  training  and  experience. 

II.— VOCAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been  chosen  principally  for 
their  ability  in  the  building  up  and  placing  of  the  voice.  Correct  breathing, 
proper  interpretation,  good  diction  will  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon. 

For  the  vocal  student  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Italian  is 
highly  desirable.  Those  wishing  to  take  up  these  languages  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  regular  language  instructors 
of  the  University  are  available. 

OUTLINE  OF  VOCAL  COURSE. 

Grades   1,   2,   3.     Systematic   course   of  breathing,   Voice   placement,   Tone 
production.    Mathilda  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  and  others. 
Songs  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Grades  4,  5,  6.  Solfeggio,  and  songs  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Concone, 
Leutken,  Vaccia,  and  others. 

Grades    7,    8.     Solfeggio     (continued).       Lamperti    Studies    in    Bravura. 
Songs:     Schubert,    Schumann,    Grieg,    Franz,    and    others;    Arias    from 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  others. 
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ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course. 
■Grades  1,  2.     French,  Italian,  German  and  English  songs. 
Arias  of  medium  difficulty  from  Oratorios  and  Operas. 

Diploma  Course. 

■Grades    1,    2.     Songs    by    Schubert,    Schumann,    Liszt,    Wolfe,    Loewe    and 
Brahms. 

Soli  from  the  Wagner  and  Berlioz  Operas,  and  others. 
Proficiency  in  sight-reading  is  required  in  this  course. 

III.— THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
branches  necessary  to  the  composer  and  to  the  real  musician,  such  as  Ele- 
mentary Theory,  Harmony,  Modulation,  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
and  Free  Composition,  according  to  the  modern  principles  laid  down  by 
Bernhard  Ziehn. 

IV.— THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Normal  Course  for  Piano,   Violin  and   Vocal  Teachers. 

Students  taking  the  Normal  Course  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Normal 
Department  for  two  years,  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  Lectures 
touching  on  theoretical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  this  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  candidates  must  take  a  written  and  oral 
examination,  and  also  bring  pupils  of  their  private  class  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  as  a  teacher. 

Only  advanced  students  may  enter  this  course.  A  statement  will  be 
given  to  those  passing  creditable  examinations  in  this  department  at  the 
•end  of  the  course. 

V.— DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

This  important  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Lillian  Watts,  who  has  her  headquarters  at  Marquette  Conservatory,  and 
who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  her  specialty 
"in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  Miss  Watts  are  to  be  found  in  responsible, 
high-salaried  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  States. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students: 

First — Of  those  who  desire  to  become  Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 
■of  Music  in  the  Normal,  High  and  Graded  Schools. 
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Second — Of  Grade  Teachers,  to  whom  a  course  is  offered  to  assist  them 
to  readily  grasp  and  to  carry  out  with  facility  the  work  outlined  by  the 
regular  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Third — Of  students  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Tone  Production,  Enunciation,  Sight  Reading  and  other  essentials 
of  good  singing. 

The  regular  lessons  in  this  course  include  the  study  of: 

1.  Voice — The  principles  of  correct  tone  production,  breath  control, 
position.  An  understanding  of  the  child  voice,  the  maturing  voice,  the 
monotone,  and  the  speaking  voice. 

2.  Theory — See  Elementary  Theory,  page  14. 

3.  Methods — Complete  graded  outlines,  with  lesson  plans,  from  the 
primary  grade  through  the  high  school  course,  containing  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  music,  applic- 
able to  any  system  of  text  books.  Practice  teaching.  The  use  of  the  baton, 
and  chorus   directing. 

4.  Sight  Singing — Ear  training,  dictation,  the  intelligent  uniting  of 
time  and  tone  in  all  keys  and  rhythms. 

5.  Part  Singing — Proper  classifying  of  voices.  Care  of  the  maturing 
voice.    The  balance  and  blending  parts. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  Rhythmic  and  Melodic  Construction  of  Song  Ma- 
terial— A  thorough  understanding  of  the  elements  of  song. 

7.  Graded  Song  Material — Supplementary  songs  not  found  in  the  text 
books.  Careful  attention  to  rhythm,  intonation,  enunciation,  phrasing  and 
expression. 

8.  Musical  Appreciation. 

9.  Special  Problems  of  Supervisors. 

10.     History  of  Music — (See  General  Information). 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

VI.— POST-GADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's   Diplomas  will  be 
eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  which  leads  either  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music   (Mus.B.),  or  the  Artist's  Diploma.       This  course  ordi- 
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narily  requires  two  years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  both 
in  the  student's  specialty  and  in  the  theoretical  branches. 

One  year's  study  of  the  Dramatic  Art  is  of  obligation  to  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  vocal  department. 

The  candidates  must  have  appeared  creditably  at  least  twice  during  the 
last  year  in  public  recitals.  In  addition  to  this  they  must  give  one  individual 
public  recital,  and  also  present  two  original  compositions,  one  vocal,  the 
other  instrumental,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Course  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing. 

The  requirements  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music,  except  that  no  advanced  study  in  Theoretical  studies 
is  required.     This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  degree. 

VII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 

The  Art  of  Expression. 

This  department  is  open  to  all  students,  Special  and  Regular.  It  must 
be  evident,  however,  that  dramatic  art  is  particularly  important  to  students 
in  the  Vocal  Department.  Voice  Culture  and  the  Art  of  Expression  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in  singing.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  those  who  wish  later  to  devote  themselves  to  public  con- 
cert singing.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  private  life,  a  cultured  voice  is  a 
most  valuable  asset  to  all  cultivated  people.  A  musical  taste  is  valuable  to 
every  one,  whatever  position  in  life  he  may  hold. 

Marquette  University  has  always  laid  much  stress  on  the  Art  of  Expres- 
sion, Elocution,  Oratory  and  the  Drama,  and  now  that  she  has  added  her 
own  Department  of  Music,  her  efforts  of  the  past  in  these  branches  must 
be  increased  to  effect  even  greater  results. 

Practical  training  and  creative  work  are  the  foundation  of  all  the 
courses  in  the  Dramatic  Art  Department.  The  work  of  each  student  is 
selected  according  to  the  aim  in  studying.  Each  student  is  given  a  method, 
not  of  imitation  and  mechanical  analysis,  but  of  a  direct  use  of  his  own 
creative  powers.  The  controlling  principle  is  the  development  of  individ- 
uality. 

VIII.— OPERA  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Marquette  Conservatory  Opera  School  produces  at  least  two  com- 
plete operas  every  year  at  one  of  the  leading  theatres  of  the  city,  with 
full  orchestra  and  complete  scenic  effect.  The  chorus  and  principals  are 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
orchestra  is  from  the  University  Orchestra.  In  the  last  three  seasons  the 
school  has  produced  the  operas,  "Martha,"  "The  Mikado,"  "II  Trovatore, '* 
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"The  Tales  of   Hoffman,"   "Fra  Diavalo,"   "Bohemian  Girl,"  and  "Chimes 
of  Normandy,"  with  most  gratifying  results. 

The  first  opera  to  be  given  this  season  is  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History  of  Music. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  study,  a  knowledge  of  general  history 
is  desirable.  This  subject  is  handled  in  lecture  form.  An  outline  of  the 
development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age  will  be 
presented  in  clear,  concise  lectures  of  forty  minutes  duration.  The  study 
of  the  History  of  Music  is  obligatory  for  all  Regular  students  aiming  at  n 
diploma  or  certificate.  For  them  the  fee  is  nominal.  Outsiders  may  enter 
the  class  at  a  slightly  higher  tuition. 

General  Musical  Theory. 
The  instruction  in  General  Musical  Theory  will  also  be  given  in  lecture 
form,  and  will  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Properties  of  Tones, 
Time- Values,  the  Modes,  Signatures,  Musical  Terms,  Intervals,  Triads,  and 
Seventhchords,  the  different  forms  and  plurisignificance  of  the  latter — the 
Orchestra.  All  students  possessing  a  grammar  school  education  will  be 
eligible.     This  study  is  also  obligatory  in  all  regular  courses. 

Study  of  Verse. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  especially  those  of  the  vocal  depart- 
ment, a  lecture  course  in  versification  will  be  given. 

Vocal  students  will  readily  conceive  the  value  of  this  course,  as  it 
teaches  an  essential  part  in  the  study  of  song,  its  word  structure. 

Ensemble  Classes — Piano. 
The  music  employed  in  these  classes  consists  of  arrangements  of  the 
most   important   orchestral   works,   and,   besides    offering  valuable   reading 
practice,  serves  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  such  musical  litera- 
ture as  is  essential  to  the  cultured  musician. 

Ensemble  Classes — Vocal. 
These  classes  are  for  more  advanced  students,  and  their  usefulness  is 
apparent  without   further  explanation.     Students   in  the  vocal  course  are 
obliged  to  attend  these  classes. 

Ensemble  Classes — Chamber  Music. 
Instrumental   students  who  have  acquired   greater  proficiency  will  be 
given   the   opportunity  of  studying  the   highly  important  compositions   of 
Chamber  Music  Literature. 
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Orchestra,  Band  and  Mandolin  Club  Practice. 
Students  sufficiently  advanced  will  be  admitted  into  the  Band,  Orches- 
tra or  Mandolin  Club.     These  musical  organizations  have  attained  a  high 
standard  and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  ambitious  students  to  perfect 
themselves  in  playing  instrumental  concert  music. 

Student  Recitals. 

Special  students  may,  and  Regular  students  must,  upon  request  of 
their  teacher,  take  part  in  public  or  semi-public  Student  Recitals,  which 
will  be  given  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  school  year.  These  recitals 
tend  to  give  confidence  and  finish  in  public  perfromances.  Ability  to  per- 
form in  public  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  an  essential  asset  to  the  profes- 
sional musician. 

All  students  of  the  Conservatory  are  expected  to  attend  these  recitals. 

Faculty  Concerts. 

During  the  school  season  a  number  of  Faculty  Concerts  will  be  given 
to   which   Conservatory   students   will   have    free   admission,   except   to   the 
artists'  series.     These  concerts  are  of  high  educational  value. 
Opportunity  for  Hearing  Music. 

Milwaukee  probably  offers  more  opportunity  for  hearing  good  music 
than  any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  local  organizations, 
which  from  time  to  time  present  the  great  choral  works  of  the  masters, 
practically  all  the  great  artists,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  appearing 
in  this  country,  visit  Milwaukee.  Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

CREDITS. 

Credits  will  be  given  for  all  work  properly  done  before  entering  the 
■Conservatory. 

Statements. 

Students  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  at  their  request  a 
■Statement  as  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  ground  covered 
during  this  time. 

Private  Examination. 

Those  who  desire  it,  can  arrange  for  a  private  examination  by  one  of 
the  head  teachers,  who  will  give  his  judgment  as  to  their  talent  and  ability 
to  advance  in  the  musical  profession.  The  fee  is  $2.50,  which  sum  will  be 
•credited  to  the  applicant's  account,  in  the  event  of  his  entering  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Piano  Practice. 

Practice  pianos  have  been  installed  in  the  Conservatory  for  the  con- 
venience of  students. 
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Rooming  and  Boarding. 
Students  living  at  a  distance  from  their  home  will  be  assisted  in  finding- 
room  and  board  accommodations  in  good  families  at  reasonable  rates.     As 
the  institution  has  the  welfare  of  all  such  students  at  heart,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION. 

I. — Instrumental   Department. 

A.  Piano — Piano  Playing — Grade  and  Academic  Courses;  General  Musi- 
cal Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course;  History  of  Music.  Candi- 
dates must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions  including  a  Sonata 
and  a  Concerted  number. 

B.  Violin  and  other  Orchestral  Internments. 
Instrumental  Specialty — Grade  and  Academic  Courses. 
General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two  years'  course. 

Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Orchestral  practice;  History  of  Music. 

II. — Vocal  Department. 

Grade  and  Academic  Courses,  General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  two 
years'  course;  History  of  Music;  Piano  playing,  Grade  3;  Ensemble  singing. 

Candidate  must  be  prepared  to  perform  five  compositions,  including  an 
Aria  from  an  Oratorio  or  Opera. 

777. — Theoretical  Department. 

General  Musical  Theory;  Harmony,  complete  course,  individual  instruc- 
tion; History  of  Music;  considerable  proficiency  in  piano  playing. 

A  Certificate  will  be  given  those  students  who  pass  a  successful  exam- 
ination in  this  course.  To  receive  a  Diploma  the  candidate  must  also 
present  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  two  compositions,, 
one  vocal,  the  other  instrumental.  One  of  these  must  contain  fugaf  or 
other  contrapuntal  devices.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  either  one  or  both 
of  these  compositions  will  be  given  public  performance. 

IV. — Public  School  Music  Department. 
At  the   end   of  the   course   candidates  must  take  a   written   and  oral 
examination. 

V. — The  Normal  Department. 
The  same  requirements  as  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Course,  with 
the  addition  of  two  years'  course  in  the  Piano,  Violin  or  Vocal  Teaehers* 
classes.     The  successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a 
Teachers'  Certificate. 
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Xote — The  last  year  of  study  in  the  students'  specialty — in  the  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  Departments — must  be  spent  with  one  of  the  head  teachers 
of  the  respective  departments. 

Numbers  performed  in  the  Grade  examinations  are  not  accepted  in 
the  Final  examinations. 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  a  regular  and  uninterrupted 
attendance  at  lessons  and  classes  will  be  demanded. 

VI. — Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Courses. 
There  are  four  courses  in  this  department: 

1.  Preparatory  Course  for  Juniors:    Three  years. 

2.  Certificate  Course:    Three  years. 

3.  Diploma  Course:    Two  years. 

4.  Artistic  Diploma  or  Post  Graduate  Course:    Two  years. 

After  the  completion  of  the  three-year  Certificate  Course,  a  teachers" 
certificate  in  the  Art  of  Expression  or  Elocution  will  be  given;  after  the 
completion  of  the  five-year  course,  a  diploma  in  Dramatic  Art,  after  satis- 
factory examinations. 

There  is  also  a  Special  Course  in  Public  Speaking  for  business  and 
professional  men. 

Certificate  Course. 

First  Year — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  training  of  the 
voice;  development  of  delivery. 

Second  Year — Elements  of  vocal  and  pantomimic  expression. 

Third  Year — Psychology  of  expression.  Problems  in  reading,  speaking 
and  interpretation. 

Diploma  Course. 

First  Year — Imagination,  and  Dramatic  Instinct. 

Second  Year — Dramatic  Problems;  (1)  Dramatic  Rehearsal;  (2)  Stage 
Business;  (3)  Characterization;  Histrionic  Expression:  Burlesque,  Farce, 
Comedy,  Drama,  Tragedy. 

Post-Graduate  or  Artistic  Diploma  Course. 

All  students  who  have  received  the  Conservatory's  Diploma  in  Dramatic 
Art,  are  eligible  for  the  Post-Graduate  Course.  This  course  requires  two 
years'  additional  and  eminently  satisfactory  work,  and  consists  of: 

First  Year — Relationship  of  Mind,  Voice  and  Body. 

Second  Year — Art  Lectures  and  Philosophy  of  Expression. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION. 

See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  students,  upon  entering  the  school,  pledge  themselves  to  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations: 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks.  The 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  at  the  Conservatory  Office,  223-225  Tenth  Street. 

All  fees  for  the  year  1918-19  are  subject  to  change  in  subsequent 
years.     Lessons  omitted  through  the  student's  fault  will  not  be  made  good. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher.    Money  will  not  be  refunded  for  such  lessons. 

Deductions  are  not  made  for  occasional  absences  due  to  illness  or  other 
causes.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  due  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
phyician's  certificate,  is  given  the  Secretary,  the  lessons  will  be  made  up 
at  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  class 
lessons  omitted  by  students. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  yet  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  them  enter  the  Conservatory  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full  term  of 
ten  weeks. 

Students  entering  classes  must  remain  in  the  same  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Special  students  may  select  their  own  teachers.  Regular  students  may 
do  so,  when  this  is  possible.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
with  the  dean. 

Students  must  positively  be  punctual  at  lessons,  or  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  time. 

No  teacher  is  empowered  to  excuse  from  classes  or  lessons. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  lessons. 

Regular  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  give  their  musical  services  at 
any  public  entertainment  without  the  consent  of  the  management. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  by  Regular  students  of  all  composi- 
tions studied  during  their  attendance  at  the  Conservatory. 

Such  students  must  be  prepared  to  present  their  record  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  management. 

The  management  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  at  any  time 
for  lack  of  talent,  misbehavior,  or  any  other  valid  reason.  Culpability  on 
the  part  of  the  student  will  exclude  the  return  of  tuition  fee. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
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FOREWORD. 

The  Marquette  University  School  of  Pharmacy  presents  its  announce- 
ment for  the  school  year  1918-1919,  for  the  consideration  of  its  students, 
present  and  future,  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  professions. 

This  school  offers  to  young  men  and  young  women  the  technical  training- 
necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  The  demand  for  young 
men  of  good  character  who  have  or  will  develop  business  ability  and  who 
possess  adequate  pharmaceutical  training,  always  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
prospective  pharmacist  reasonably  may  expect  to  obtain  much  practical  ex- 
perience in  a  drug  store,  but  his  scientific  training  and  technical  skill  is 
best  aquired  in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy.  Here  he  is  grounded  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  of  pharmacy  and  given  opportunity  to  acquire 
training  in  identifying,  preparing,  and  testing  drugs  and  medicines. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  develop  safe,  honest  and  practical  pharm- 
acists and  chemists  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  carry  on  this  important  work. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  to  a  new  building  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  was  enabled  to  enlarge  its  laboratories  and  improve  its 
equipment.  The  pharmacy  students,  however,  still  continue  in  charge  of  the 
drug  work  in  connection  with  the  Free  Medical  Dispensary.  During  the 
last  year  a  new  dispensing  laboratory  has  been  added. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
See  chapter  on  Entrance  Requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

See  chapter  on  Advanced  Standing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  this  School  the  candidate  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  each  branch  of  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  attended 
this  School  during  the  last  or  Senior  year. 
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OUTLINE  OF  TWO  YEAR  COURSE. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.G.  It  i& 
outlined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Committee  representing  the  Boards  and  Schools 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  subject  have  been  increased. 

This  course  is  laid  out  in  three  main  branches:  Materia  Medica,  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy,  which  require  approximately  the  same  number  of  hours* 
Chemistry  being  somewhat  predominant.  Each  of  the  three  main  branches 
is  again  divided  into  sub-branches. 

It  is  recognized  at  Marquette  that  the  three  fundamental  sciences  upon 
which  Pharmacy  is  based  are  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Botany  and  that  each 
must  be  thoroughly  comprehended.  The  studies  found  enumerated  under 
the  main  branches — Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry — are  alt 
closely  related  to  these  fundamental  sciences. 

Junior  Year. 
Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 4  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Physics 2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological    Pharmacognosy 3  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology 2  hours  laboratory. 

Bacteriology 2  hours  lecture  and  demonstration. 

Pharmacognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Posology 1  hour  lecture  or  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Commercial  Pharmacy 1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic 1  hour  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin 1  hour  lecture. 

Three  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  additional 
laboratory  instructions. 

Total  for  Junior  year  1152  hours. 
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Sekior  Year. 

Main  Branch  Chemistry.  Hours  per  Week. 

Organic  Chemistry    3  hours  lecture. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 1  hour  lecture. 

Qualitative  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory   (1st  Semester). 

Toxicological  Analysis 2  hours  laboratory  (2nd  Semester). 

Manufacturing  Chemistry 2  hours  laboratory. 

Drug  Assay 2  hours  laboratory. 

Quantitative  Chemistry   2  hours  lecture,  2    hours    laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Botany 2  hours  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy 3  hours  laboratory. 

General  Pharmacognosy 2  hours  lecture. 

Pharmacodynamics 1  hour  lecture. 

Toxicology 1  hour  lecture  and  laboratory. 

Main  Branch  Pharmacy. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  lecture. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy 2  hours  laboratory. 

Dispensing   Pharmacy    2  hours  laboratory. 

Professional  Ethics 15  lectures  per  term. 

Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence  ...15  lectures  per  term. 
Commercial  Pharmacy  1  hour  lecture. 

Four  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  general  quizzing  or  to  additional 
laboratory  practice. 

Total  for  Senior  year  1182  hours. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES. 

CHEMISTRY. 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  general  principles  underlying  the  science 
of  Chemistry  are  studied.  The  elements  and  their  compounds  are  consid- 
ered in  detail. 

Pharmaceutical  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  inorganic  chemicals  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  laboratory  course  is  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  two  preceding  lecture  courses.  The  tests  for  the 
most  important  metals  and  acids  are  studied  and  the  separation  of  these 
substances  is  practically  worked  out. 
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Manufacturing  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A  practical  laboratory  course 
in  the  manufacture  of  inorganic  substances  that  can  be  advantageously 
made  in  a  drug  store. 

Physics. — This  course  seeks  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
most  important  physical  laws  and  phenomena.  Subjects  closely  related  to 
the  pharmacist,  such  as  heat  and  hydrostatics  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  fundamental  branch  of  chemical  science.  The  lectures,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Junior  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  are  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  laboratory  courses. 

Pharmaceutical  Organic  Chemistry. — The  carbon  compounds  included 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  studied.  The  detection  of  adulterants  and  impuri- 
ties in  each  substance  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. — The  chemicals  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  examined  in  the  laboratory.  Methods  of  testing 
for  adulterants  and  impurities  are  taught.  The  students  learn  the  various 
tests  for  identification  of  the  various  chemicals. 

Manufacturing  Organic  Chemistry. — The  production  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  performed  in  laboratory  exercises,  principal  consideration  being 
given  to  the  organic  substances  that  can  be  manufactured  in  a  drug  store 
to  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist. 

Drug  Assay. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in  the 
assay  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Practical  laboratory  work 
in  the  assay  of  drugs  is  given  each  student.  Compounds  such  as  are  met 
with  in  every-day  experience  are  analyzed  by  the  student. 

Quantitative  Chemistry. — The  fundamental  principles  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis  are  considered  in  lecture  and  are  practically  worked 
out  in  the  laboratory.  The  actual  amount  by  weight  and  volume  of  each 
element  in  the  compounds  given  is  ascertained  by  the  student. 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Botany. — The  first  semester  is  given  over  to  lectures  on  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants.  Special  tress  will  be  laid  on  the  terms  used  by 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia  in  describing  the  external  appear- 
ance of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  etc. 

In  the  second  semester,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  commerce  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
microscopic  structure  of  plants,  beginning  with  the  cell  and  its  contents,  and 
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then  taking  up  the  special  forms  and  kinds  of  cells.  This  course  is  a  train- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  Senior  year  in  this  suhject. 

Bacteriology. — The  biology  of  bacterial  life  is  studied  together  with  a 
study  of  enzymes.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and  cul- 
tures. Examinations  of  the  important  bacteria  are  made  with  the  compound 
microscope.  The  subjects  immunity,  susceptibility,  asepsis  and  anti-sepsis 
are  important  parts  of  the  course. 

Physiology. — The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  studied  in  detail. 
This  is  preceded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals. 

Pharmacognosy. — The  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  are  studied  with 
regard  to  their  names,  habitat,  botanical  or  zoological  origin,  and  pharma- 
copoeial  definition. 

Posology. — This  comprises  a  study  of  the  doses  of  medicines  and  drugs. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Botany. — In  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  natural  classifi- 
cation of  plants  and  animal  families,  to  aid  in  a  knowledge  of  the  large 
number  of  unofficial,  yet  widely  used,  drugs. 

The  second  semester  is  given  over  to  the  identification  of  the  official 
animal  and  vegetable  drugs. 

Histological  Pharmacognosy. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  foods  and  drugs.  The  new  edition  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia will  contain  a  description  of  each  drug,  whole  and  powdered,  as  it 
appears  under  the  microscope,  and  this  will  be  used  as  a  guide.  Special 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods  and 
spices. 

General  Pharmacognosy. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Junior  year.  The  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  will  be  studied  with 
regard  to  their  adulterations,  tests,  constituents,  preparations,  properties, 
and  uses. 

Pharmacodynamics. — Each  official  drug  is  studied  with  regard  to  its 
medical  action  upon  the  body. 

Toxicology. — The  different  poisons  are  studied  with  regard  to  their 
physical  effects,  antidotes  and  recognition. 

PHARMACY. 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. — An  exposition  of  principles  upon  which  pharm- 
aceutical operations  are  based  is  given  in  this  course.  The  important  opera- 
tions are  considered  in  detail.  This  course  is  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  laboratory  course  in  Practice  in  Pharmacy. 
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Practice  in  Pharmacy. — Experiments  in  such  important  pharmaceuti- 
cal operations  as  distillation,  sublimation,  filtration,  classification,  decolora- 
tion are  carried  on. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — Preparations  such  as  waters,  decoctions, 
fusions  and  syrups  are  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  by  the  student. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — During  the  first  semester,  advertising  in  all 
its  applications  to  the  retail  store  will  be  considered. 

During  the  second  semester  the  important  elements  of  commercial  and 
business  law  will  be  studied;  such  as  contracts,  banking,  agency,  partner- 
ship, and  property. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. — Instruction  and  practice  in  the  solution 
of  the  everyday  mathematical  problems  of  Pharmacy.  These  problems 
include  weights  and  measures,  specific  gravity,  doses,  proportion,  percentage, 
dilution  and  fortification  and  other  examples  in  the  computation  and  ad- 
justment  of  strength  of  drugs  and  preparations. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin. — The  student  is  taught  to  read  prescriptions 
with  ease  and  intelligence.  Abbreviation  of  Latin  words  as  used  in  pre- 
scriptions is  studied.  The  student  is  required  to  learn  such  essentials  of 
Latin  grammar  as  are  necessary  and  practical. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Theory  of  Pharmacy. — A  continuation  of  the  Junior  course  in  Theory 
of  Pharmacy. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy. — The  course  of  the  Junior  year  is  continued 
and  the  processes,  operations  and  apparatus  used  in  Pharmacy  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory. 

Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — In  conjunction  with  a  detailed  lecture 
course  students  are  given  practical  work  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
important  galenical  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeoia. 

Dispensing  Pharmacy. — A  laboratory  course  teaching  the  extemporan- 
eous preparation  of  prescriptions  as  done  behind  the  prescription  case. 
Students  who  prove  themselves  proficient  are  given  the  opportunity  under 
competent  supervision  of  compounding  for  the  patients  in  the  drug  room 
of  the  Medical  School  Free  Dispensary. 

Commercial  Pharmacy. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  consist 
of  a  discussion  of  practical  business  problems,  such  as  commencing  busi- 
ness, stock,  salesmanship,  manufacturing,  figuring  profits,  pharmaceutical 
ethics. 

The  second  semester  will  consist  of  lectures  and  slides  on  the  history 
of  Pharmacy. 

Business  Ethics. — A  lecture  course  relating  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  a 
pharmacist  in  his  relation  to  the  physician,  customer,  community  and  busi- 
ness friends.  "* 
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Phar3iaceutical  Jurisprudence. — A  lecture  course  in  the  relations  of 
the  law  of  Pharmacy.  Contracts,  commercial  paper,  banking,  agency,  part- 
nership and  the  statutory  relations  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  are  studied. 

Quiz  Course. — Every  student,  both  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  is 
given  four  hours  of  extra  quizzing  each  week.  These  examinations,  both 
written  and  oral,  cover  the  work  that  has  been  passed  over  in  the  lectures 
just  preceding. 

THREE    AND    FOUR    YEAR    COURSES. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  the  Three  Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  Four  Year  Course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  will  be  given.  These 
courses  are  fully  described  in  the  1913-1914  Bulletin. 

Interested  persons  should  write  for  the  Bulletin. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Practice   of    Pharmacy Remington 

Chemistry , Simon 

Toxicology Autenreith 

Bacteriology Abbott 

Materia  Medica  Culberth 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Recommended,  but  not  required. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin Crothers  and  Bice 

Materia  Medica   Bethia 

Materia  Medica    Ruddiman 

Plant  Anatomy    Stevens 

Botany Rusby 

Urinalysis Saxe 

Volumetric  Analysis Coblentz  and  Varasek 

Volumetric  Analysis Foulk 

Analytical  Chemistry Baskerville  and  Curtman 

Analytical  Chemistry Mutler 

Physiology Howell 

Pharmacopoeia. 

United  States  Dispensatory. 

National  Formulary. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 
See  chapter  on  Tuition  and  Fees. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

See  chapter  on  Equipment. 

STUDENTS'  CONDUCT. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  dean  will  issue  a  set  of  rules 
governing  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship. 

The  School  reserves  the  right  to  sever  its  connection  with  any  student 
who  does  not  show  that  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  damages  school 
property,  or  is  objectionable  to  the  Faculty  because  of  conduct.  The  fees 
of  such  a  student  will  not  be  returned.  The  fees  of  a  student  who  leaves 
School  of  his  own  volition  at  any  time  during  the  semester  will  not  be  re- 
turned or  credited  to  him.  Students  agree  to  these  conditions  when  they 
enter  School. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  talent  to  pursue  a  course  in  Pharmacy 
as  evinced  by  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects,  may  be  asked  to  withdraw 
and  may  be  refused  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  semester. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  session  1917-1918  two  young  women  were  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

LIMITATIONS. 

All  statements  as  to  fees,  course  of  instruction,  examination,  etc.,  made 
in  this  announcement,  relate  exclusively  to  the  year  ending  June,  1919, 
and  are  applicable  to  all  students  without  regard  to  date  of  matriculation. 
The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  faculty  as  conditions  may  seem  to  warrant. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  city  it  is  very  desirable  for  students  to  go  at 
once  to  the  College  office,  corner  of  Ninth  and  Wells  Streets,  where  upon 
application,  all  necessary  information  regarding  rooms,  board  and  matricu- 
lation, will  be  given. 


For  further  information  address: 


R.  G.  HAUKOHL,  Registrar, 

Ninth  and  Wells  Streets, 

Milwaukee. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
Register      of     Students 
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Abbreviations  used:  Arts  and  Sciences  (A.  &  8.)  ',  Dentistry  (Doit.); 
Economics  (Econ.)  ;  Engineering  (Eng.)  ;  Journalism  (Jour.)  ;  Medicine  (Med.)  ; 
Pharmacy    (Phar.). 

Freshman  (Fr.)  ;  Sophomore  (Soph.)  ;  Junior  (Jr.)  ;  Senior  (Br.)  ;  Spe- 
cial   (Sp.). 


Abend.   Harvey  E.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Adamkiewicz,    Joseph,    Soph.,   Med. 
Adams,    Julius,    Soph.,   Med. 
Ahlgrim,  F.   W.,   Sr.,  Law,  Day. 
Ahrens,   Arnold   F.,   Soph.,  Eng. 
Akey,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Albert.   Alphonse,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Albert,  John.,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 
Albino,  John  M.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Albrecht,  Louis  A.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Alldridge,   William   J.,   Sr.,  Law,  Day. 
Altenhofen,  R.  F.,  Sr.,  Late,  Night. 
Altenhofen,  A.   R.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Anderson,  F.  B.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Andeison,    Magnus,   Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Anderson,  Oscar  R.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Anderson,   Raymond  M.,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Antonowsky,     William     F.,     Fr.,    Law, 

Night. 
Antrim,  Charles  D.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Arnold,   Edith  W.,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Arnold,  Ralph  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Arnold,   Sue,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Aston,    Ernest    G.,    Fr.,   Med. 

Bach.  James  J.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Baehr,    Irwin   H.,   Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Baer,   James  R.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Baeseman,   R.   W..   Jr.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Bailey.  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Baldwin,  Mathew  F.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Bancroft,  Vernard  G.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Bark,   Edgar   A.,   Soph.,  Law,  Day. 
Barron,   R.   M.,  Fr.,  Laiv,  Night. 
Barry,  Alma,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Barry,   Arthur  C,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Barry,  Howard  A.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Barstad,   Adolph  P.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Barth,  Leo  Douglas,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Bartholet,   Leo.   L.,   Soph.,  Econ.,  Day. 
Bartz,  Harland  E.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Bauer,    Roy   J.,   Fr.,  Econ. 
Baum,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  Law,  Day. 
Baum,  William,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bauman,  Chas.  J.,  Sr. .  Dent. 
Baumann,  Oliver  H.,  Jr.  Dent. 
Baumblatt,  Leonard  P.,  Soph..  Law. 
Baumgartner,  Gustave,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Becker,   George   M.,   Fr.,  Econ.,   Night. 
Beerend,   Ray  F.,   Soph.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Behan,  Peter  A.,   Soph..  Econ.,  Day. 
Behrens,    Helen,    Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Belowsky,  David  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bennison,   James  W.,   Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Bergman,    Clarence.    Fr..   Dent. 
Berndt,    Wm.    F.,   Jr..  Dent. 
T^ernbardt,  Herbert  E.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Bertelson,  Jens  H.,  Sp.,  Eng. 
Beutler.  Floyd  W.,  Jr.,  Law.  Day. 
Beyer,   Herman  F.,   Fr.,  A.  &  S'. 
Biasci.   Joseph   M  .  Fr.,  Eng. 
Biefcel.  Milton.  Fr.,  Dent. 
Bilby,   Howard   L.,   Sr.,  Dent. 


Bilek,   Matt  F.,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Bitter,   Reuben,   Fr.,  Med. 
Block,  Esther,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bleier,   Henry,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Bloom,   Leo  O.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Bock.  Harold  D.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Bodinus,   Edmund,   Sr.,  Phar. 
Bodine,  Earl  J.,  Sr.,  Jour. 
Boemer,    Cyril   J.,   Soph.,   Econ. 
Boemer,   Margaret   V.,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Boemer,  Paul  G.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Boemer,   Richard  H.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
*Bogdon.  Paul  E.,  Soph.,  Law,  Day. 
Bolhler   Nicholas,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bohte,  Anthony  J.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Bolmske,   Edward   J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Bonchor,  Walter  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Bonness,   Jos.   D.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Bortin,  Belle,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Bouchard,    Rudolph   J.,   Jr.,  A.   &  S. 
Boyle,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Boyce,   Henry  G..  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Brach,  Gilbert  Edward,  Fr.,  Law,  Day. 
Branagan,  W.  T.,  Jr.,  A.   &  S- 
Braun,  Walter  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Brigham,  Elizabeth,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Broche,   W.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Brooks,   Dan   L.,   Fr.,  Lata,   Day. 
Brooks,  Peter  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Brown,  Glenn  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Brown,   Raa,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Brukwicki,  Ferdinand,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Brunkhorst,   Robt.   O.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Brzezinski,  Ed.  F.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Buchler,   Matthais,   Soph.,  Econ. 
Buckley,   John  R.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Buckzun,   John   H.,   Sp-,  Econ.,  Night. 
Buettner,    George,   Fr.,   A.   &   S. 
Bulla rd,   Mary   A.,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Buller,  Charles  M.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Bulliss,  Rexford  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Bullock,  C.  J.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Bundy.  Ray  G..  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Burbey,    Prosper    H.,    Sr.,    Dent. 
Burke,   John   E.    B.   A.,    Wis.,Sr.,   Law, 

Night. 
Burton,  Robert,  J..  Soph.,  Econ. 
Byrne,    Sheridan   T.,   Jr.,   Dent. 
Cain,  Calvert  B..  Jr.,  Dent. 
Calkins,    Earle  D.,    Sr.,  Dent. 
Callan,   P.   L.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Callahan,   H.    F.,   Soph.,  Med. 
Cameron,  B.  G.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Campion,   S.   J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Cannon,  H.   J.  Soph.,  Med. 
Carey,    Phil    E..    Soph.,   Eng. 
Carey,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Carroll.  Laurence  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Carrigan,  G.  R.,  Jr..  Dent. 
Carstens.   Wm.    J..   Fr.,   Law,  Night. 
Charlebois.   Ernest,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Charlier,  C.  J..  Fr.,  Med.   , 
Cheifetz,   Solomon,  Fr.,  Eng. 


Died  Dec.   12,  1917. 
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Chicoine,   Fedora,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Chojnacki,   Leo   P.   A.   B.,   Soph.,  Law, 

Night. 
Clark,  Irving  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Clarke,  Raymond  N.,  Jr.,  Law. 
Cleary,   James  P.,   Fr.,  Econ. 
Clemens,   Edward   H.,   Sr.,  Laic 
Clorn,  Alvin  T.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Cobeen,  Chas.  T.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Cohen,  Lewis,  Fr.,  Med. 
Conn,  Joseph  S.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Cohn,  Samuel  C,  Fr.,  Law,  Night- 
Colleran,  James  L.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Collins,    Clarence,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Conner,   Earl,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Cooney,    John    A.,   Jr.,   Dent. 
Cooper,   Russell   E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Coyle,    J.    Raphael,    Soph.,   Econ. 
Craite,  Edgar  J.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Crawley,  Harold,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Cresler,  Allyn  B.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Crowley,   William  T.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Crosdaile,  Nellie  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Cruice,   Walter  A.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Cullen,  Lloyd  L.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Cunningham,   Hayes   F.,   Sr.   Dent. 
Curley,    Ed.,    Soph.,   Laic,   Night. 
Curley,  Thos.  B.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Cutler,   Mary   G.,   Soph.,  A.   &  £. 
Czerwinski,   Henry  F.,  Sp.,  Phar. 

Daehling,    H.    W.,    Sp.,   Econ.,   Night, 

Dalton,  Ray  J.,  Jr.,  Med. 

Dane,   Richard,   Jr.,   Law. 

Danneker,   Michael   A.,   Soph.,  Eng. 

Davis,  Claude  P.,  Jr.,  Dent: 

Dealy,  Leon  J.,  Jr.,  Law. 

Dean,  George  D..,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Delmore,   Albert  V.,   Sr.,  Dent. 

De  Long,  Fayette,  Fr.,  Eng. 

De    Moully,    O.    M..   Jr.,   Med. 

Dempsey,  Raymond,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Des  Forges,   Major  C,  Fr.,  Law. 

Devine.  H.  J.,  Sr-,  Med. 

Dietrich,  Edward  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Disseler.   Wm.,   Sp.,  Phar. 

Docter,  Rudolph  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Donohue.  George  B.,  Jr.,  Eng. 

Donovan,  Sylvester  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Donovan,  Sylvester  F.,  Soph.,  Law- 

Dorschel,   Quirine   P.,  Fr.,  Econ. 

Douglas,    Malcolm    S.,   Fr.,  Eng. 

Dowling,   Dwight   J.,   Fr.,   Dent. 

Downey.    Gregory   J.,    Sr.,   Dent. 

Doyle.  Chas.  E..  Jr.,  Dent- 

Downev.   William  H.,   Fr.,  Law,  Night. 

Doyle,    Earl,   Sr.,  Dent. 

Doyle,  Irenaeous  J.,  Sopt..  A.  &  S. 

Doyle,    Harold   A..   Sr.,  Law. 

Doyle.  N.  F.  Claude,  Soph.,  Laic. 

Draper.   Ralph  W.,  Sr.  Dent. 

Dreis,    Philip    J.,    Sp.,   Econ.,  Night. 

Drew,    James,   Sp-,  Phar. 

Driessel,   Nicholas  K.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Driscoll,    Eugene,   Jr.,  Law,   Night. 

Drobnik.    Horace   R.,    Fr.,   Dent. 

Droegkamp.    Gilbert,    Jr.,   Dent. 

Du  Boise,  George  C,  Fr.,  Econ. 

Du  Bois.  Eli  A.,  Fr.,  Law. 

Dubin.    William,    Soph.,   A.    &   &. 

Dudenhoefer,   Jos..   Soph.,  Econ. 

Duesterbeck,  Arnold  A.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S, 

Dugan,   Laurence  F.,   Fr.,  A.   &  S. 


Duggan,  Thomas  E.,  Fr.,  A.  &  £. 
DumKe,   Otto   A.,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Dunn,   George  J.,  Jr.,  Dint. 
Dunn,   Michael  J.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Durner,    Terry   L,,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Dutton,  Cecil  J.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Dwyer,  Eugene  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Duxbury,  Ralph  E.,  Fr.,  Phar. 
Ebert,   Arthur  L.,   Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Ecke,  Reuben,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Ecks,  Alfred  W.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Edwards,  Oliver  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Eggers,   William  A.,   Sp.,  Econ-,  Night. 
Ehr,   George  N.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Emerson,   Warren   E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Englander,  Joseph  A.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Entrekin,    William    E.,    Sr.,   Dent. 
Erck,  Theo.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Erickson,  Rufus  O.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Estabrook,  Benjamin,  Soph.,  Law.  Night. 
Eusterman,   Matthew  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Evans,  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Evans,    Russell   R.,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Ewens,  Roland  N.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Farrell.    Harry    G.,    Jr.,   Dent. 
Fay,    John    C,   Sr.,   Dent. 
Fawcett,    Arnold   M.,   Jr.,  Dent. 
•Feiden,   Louis,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Feldman,  Peter  H.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Fink,   E.   J.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Finke,  Anthony,  J.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Fitzgerald,   Ed.   V.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Fitzgerald,  Gilbert  F.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Fladeland,  Robert,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Flanagan,  Elizabeth,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Flandrena.   James  E.,  Jr.,  Law. 
Fink,  Jack.   H.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Fisher,    Roy    L.,    Fr.,   Med. 
Flynn,  Austin,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Flynn,   Herbert  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Foley,  Edmund  J.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Foley,   Katherine  L ...  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Forman,  Abraham  W.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Forster,    Bruce    W.,    Jr.,   Dent. 
Forsyth,   Seneca  A.,  Sr.,  Law. 
Franta,    George   F.,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Franzen,  John  E.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Franzen,  Marie  K.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Frawley,   Mary,  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Frawley,  R.  M.,  Sr.,  Laic. 
Frederick.   Alexander  E..  Fr..  Eng. 
Frenzel.  Walter,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Frey.  John,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Friedrich,     Herman     E..     Soph.,     Law. 

Night. 
Fritsche.  Wm.  H..  Jr.  Sp.,  Med. 
Froehlich,    Paul   E..   Sp.,   Econ.,  Night. 
Frohman,   Reuben  O.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Fuerstenau,  Kingsley  M.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
tiaffron.  Carlton  Wm.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Gandrey,  Alfred  Robert.  Fr.,  Law. 
Gannon,  Gilbert  P. .Soph.,  Law. 
Ganzlin.   Bruno,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Gardetto,  D.  J.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Gardien,  Cyril  E.,  Fr-,  Econ. 
Gardwin.  George  F.,  Soph.,  Laic,  Night. 
Garling,   Norbert  C.  Jr.,  Dent. 
Ga uckler,  Anthonv  J..  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
Gayhart,   Hall,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Gearen.  Walter  D.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Geary,  Vernard  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
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Geiger,  John  N.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Geisert,  Chester  E.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Georges,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Gerber,  Harry  A.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Gernes,  Arthur  C.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Gibbons,  John  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Gibson,  Stuart,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Gilling,  Laurence,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Giiman,   Florence,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Glanz,  Victor  A.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Glass,  Benjamin  C,  Fr.,  Law. 
Goblirsch,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Godsell,  Janus  N.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Goggins,  Ralph  B.,  Fr.,  A,  &  S. 
Goldbach,  Eugene  P.,  Soph.,  Jour. 
Goldberg,  Mandord,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Golden,   Francis  J.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Gollusch,  Clarence,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Goodsett,  A.  F.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Goodsett,  Nathan,  Soph.,  Law. 
Goral,  Alexir  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Gorman,   Mark  R.,   Fr.,  Econ- 
Gramling,   Elmer  W.,   Jr.,  Med. 
Granofsky,   Samuel,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Grant,  Wilfred  L.,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Grassl,  J.  Walter,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Grau,  Cyril  K.,  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
Grebel,  Emerson  R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Griffin,  J.  D.,  Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Griffith,  Jos.  C,  Soph.,  A.   &  S. 
Griffith,   J.   D.,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 
Grode,  Raymond  J.,  Soph.,  Law. 
Goosman,   Otto,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Grootemaat,    Elmer    H.,    Soph.,    Law, 

Night. 
Grover,   Frederic  L.,   Fr.,  A.   &  8. 
Gruett,  Erwin  W.,  Sp.,  Phar. 

Haack,   Robert,   Sp.,  Phar. 

Habeck,   Edgar.  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Habermann,  Victor  E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Hahn,    Henry,    Sr.,   Dent. 

Hahn,    Stella,    Sp.,   Jour. 

Halbach,   Ottilia,  Soph.,  Jour. 

Hall,    Frank    M.,    Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Hall    Forrest   C,   Jr.,  Dent. 

Hamata,  Edward  J.,  Sp..  Econ.,  Night. 

Hamma,   Roy  W.,   Sr.,  Dent. 

Hand,  Francis   H.,   Fr-,  Dent. 

Hanert,    Joseph   N.,   Jr.,  Phar. 

Hanger,  Chas.   H.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Hanley,  Geo.  M.,  Fr.,  Law. 

Hanley,  William  J.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Hanlon,  Clarence  E.,  Fr.,  Law. 

Hannon,  Norbert  M.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Hansen,  Irving  H.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Hansen,  Roy  F.,  Sr.,  Med. 

Hanson,  Ansgar  E.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Hanson,  Dillar  A.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Harley,  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Harrison,   Emil  J.,  Sr.,  Phar. 

Harte,  Roy  V.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Hartman,   Gilbert   L.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Hass,  George  E.,  Sr.,  Law. 

Hassman,   Carl,  Sp.,  Phar. 

Hawley.    Ned.,   Sr.,  Eng. 

Hayes,  Melvin  J.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 

Hayes,  Norbert  P.,  Sr.,  Eng. 

Hebard,  Agnes,  Sn.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Hebert,  Frank  E.,  Sr.,  Law. 

Heffernan.  Bernard  A..  Jr.,  Dent. 

Heggy,  Glen  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 


Heim,  L.,  Sp.,  Law. 
Hein,  Elmer  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Held,  Oscar  E.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night- 
Helfert,  Joseph  E.,  Soph.,  Jour. 
Helmbrecht,    Vincent  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Henningsen,  T.   C,  Sr.,  Med. 
Hemrich,   William,   Soph.,  Jour. 
Hendrickson,  Oswald  11.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Heney,  James,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Heney,  Thomas  P.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Henneman,  Clarence  L.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Hennig,    Eleanor,    Sp.,   Econ.,  Night. 
Herrmann,  Charles  A.,  Sr.,  A.  &  S. 
Herrmann,  George  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Heuer,  Wilbur,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Hickey,   Clement,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Hilfert,  Carleton,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Hilt,  John  J.,  Soph.,  Law.  Night. 
Hirschbeck,   Herbert  C,  Fr.,  Law. 
Hobson,    Aubrey,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Hockhaus,  Conrad  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Hock,   Harry   W.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Hodgins,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Hoenighl,  Walter,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Hoerres,  John  C,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Hoffman,  Laurence,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Hogan,    Clarence   M.,  Jr.,  Econ. 
Hokanson,  Martin  J.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Holland,  John  C,  Sr-,  Dent. 
Hollmiller,  George  C,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Hoppenyan,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Horner,  Raechel,  Sp.,  Jour. 
Horshak,   Rudolph,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Horwitz,   Rose,   Fr.,  Law. 
Howard,  Allen  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Houlehan,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Hoyer,  H.   C,  Soph.,  Med. 
Huepper,   Joseph  R.,  Sr.,  A.  &  S. 
Hughes,  Phelem  J.,  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
Huiras,  Peter  M.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Hulburt,    Russell   M.,    Fr.,   Dent. 
Humbert,  J.  O.,  Sp.,  Econ-,  Night. 
Huppertz,     Michael     G.,     Soph-,    Law, 

Night. 
Hurley,    Harry    J.,    Sp.,   Econ.,    Night. 

Ihlenfeld,    Russell  C,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Ising,  Byron,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Jacobus,   Garrett  L.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Jacobs,  Earl  H.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Jacobson,  Ed.  G.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Jacobson,  Thomas  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Jambor,  McKinley  W.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Janssen,  Charles,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Jaster,   Clarence   J.,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Jenkins,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Jenkinson,   Harry  L.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Jensen,    Norvig   Severin,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Jermain,  Wm„  M.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Jewell,  Frederick  H.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Jiran,    George   H.,    Sp.,   Law,   Night. 
John,   Walter,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Johnsen,  Ward  W.,  Jr.,  Dent- 
Johnson,  Adolph,  Fr..  Econ. 
Johnson,  Augusta,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Johnson,   Cecil   B.,   Sp.,  Law,  Night. 
Johnson,  Wm.   O.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Johnston,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Jongebloed,  Herman  J.,  Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Juedes,    Alvin   H.,    Soph.,   Law,  Night. 
Just.  Wm.  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
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Kaeh,    Henry,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Kalscheuer,  Henry  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Kaminski,  Alphonse  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Kamper,  Hilda,  Sp.,  Econ-,  Night. 
Kane,    Genvase    S.,    Soph.,    Law. 
Kanewic,  Roman,  Sp.,  Eng. 
Kascht,   Louis  J.,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Kaudy,   Eugene  H.,   Sr.,  Econ. 
Kearns,  W.  M.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Kelley,  Norman  P.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Kelley,   M.   P.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Kelley,  Francis  M.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S- 
Kelly,   John  J.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Kelly,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Kendergan,  John  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Kenkel,  George  A.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Kennedy,  Josephine  E.,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Kenney,    Eugene   W.,    Fr.,  A.    &  S. 
Kenny,  D.   J.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Kerns,    Milton,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Kern,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
KJlian,  Alvin  D.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Kilkelly,   E.   J.,   Sr.,  Phar. 
Kilkelly,  Robert  E.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
King,    J.,    Soph.,   Med. 
Kinkena,    Cornelius,   Jr-,  Dent. 
Kinney,  Mabel,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Kirsch,    Raymond   P.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Kirschman,  Ernst,  H.,  kip.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Kirsten,   Wm.   C,  Sp.,  Med. 
Kirwan,   Celsus  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Kirwan,   Roger  E.,   Fr.,  Law. 
Kitzke,    John   E.,   Fr.,   Law,  Night. 
Kitzke,  Martha  L.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Klaeser,   Raymond   L.,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Klee,   Carl   G.,   Fr.,   Dent. 
JCleis,  Raymond  H.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Kleist,  Raymond,  Fr.,  Laiv. 
Klemish.   T.  W.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Kleinschmidt,  Walter  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Klink,    Raymond   O.,   Jr.,   Dent. 
Klocksin,  Clarence  C,  Sp.,'  Law,  Night. 
Kluetz,  Rudolph  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Klumb,  Calvin,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Knittel,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Knoller,  Coniff  W.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Knutson,    Roy   J.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Koch,  W.  Henry,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Koelsch,  Joseph  F.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S- 
Koenig,   Ben,   Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Kohler,  Albert  I'.,  Sp-,  Econ.,  Night. 
Koib,  Conrad  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Konners,  Lester  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Koppa,   Benon  W.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Koppel,   Louis,   Jr.,   Dent. 
Kostlevy,   Fred   J.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Kotenberg,   Albert   W.,  Jr..  Phar. 
Kramer,   A.    Joseph,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Krause,   Ray  J.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Kremers,    Sophie   A.,   Sr.,  Phar. 
Kress,   Lorraine  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Kretlow,  Fred.  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Krieger,  Arnold,  Fr.,  Laic. 
Krohne,  Arthur  D.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Kropp,  John  M.  Jr.,  Dent. 
Krueger,  Herman  Adolph,  Jr..  Dent. 
Krumdick,  Norbert,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Kruth,   Roy  A.,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Krumholz.   Francis  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Kryszewski,  Leo  A.,  Fr..  Eng. 
Kubosch,  Frank,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Kuehlhorn,   Oscar  P.,   Soph.,  Econ. 


Kuhm,  Herbert  W.,  Fr-,  Dent. 
Kuhn,   Wilfred,    Soph.,   Econ. 
Kulnick,   Victor,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Kunkel,   Walter,  Sopli.,  Econ. 
Kunze,  Erich,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Kuypers,   Harold  Michael,  Fr.,  Jour. 
Kuzenski,   Walter  F.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Kuzminsky,    Isaac   J.,   Fr.,  Dent. 

Ladewig,  H.  C,  Sr.,  Med. 

Laiken,  Eli,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Lamb,   Eugene,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Lambert,   Joseph  W.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Landers,   Thomas  J.,   Fr.,  Econ. 

Landing,  Harold  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Lando,    Raymond   G.,   Jr.,   Dent. 

Lane,  George  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Lang,  Francis  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Langhoff,    Irvin   J.,   Fr.,  Law. 

Langworthy,  Earl  Elmer,  Fr.,  Law,.  . 

Night. 
La  Pidus,  Ida.  Fr.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Larson,  Emil  W.,  Sr.  Dent. 
Larson,  Leanard  T.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Lechtenberg,    AVilliam   J.,    Fr.,  A.   &   $. 
Le  Count,  Gordon  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Lehman.  Raymond  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Leidersdorf,  Max.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Leistickow,   Mark,  Soph.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Leidgen,   Chas.,   Jr.,  Dent. 
L'Estrange,  Gerald,  Fr.,  Med. 
Lentzer,  Orrin  H..  Jr.,  Dent. 
Lerner,  Maurice  I.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Leto,   Robt.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Letourneau,  Clara,  Sp.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Lewis,  Clarence,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Lindsay,  John  T.,  Soph,,  Law. 
Lipp,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Lipschutz,   Henry  A.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Lisota,  Anna  I.,  Fr.,  Late.  Night. 
Loewi,  J.  Victor,  Soph.,  Jour. 
Loghem,    Arnold    P.    Van,   Soph.,   Law, 

Night. 
Lokke,  Arthur  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Long,  J.  Clarence,  Soph.,  A..  &    S. 
Looze,  Joseph  A.,  Fr.  A.  &  S. 
Looze,    Richard   J.,   Fr.,  Dent. 
Love,  Irving  B.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Lucas,  Nicholas  F.,  Soph.,  Law. 
Luessman,   Harold  W.,   Fr.,  A.  &    S. 
Lukomski,  Jno.  A.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Lusk,  Winfield  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Lutfring,  Anthony  E.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Lynch,    A.    J.,    Sp.,   Econ,  Night. 
Lynch,   Harold   H.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 
Lyon,  Ed.  \V..Jr.,  Dent. 
Lyon,  Elmer  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Mass,  Myrtle  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Macrosek,   John,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Maguire,  Frank  A.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Mahoney,  Edward  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Mahoney,  Esther  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Mahoney,   Howard,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Majerowski,  Stephen  J.,  Fr..  A.  &    S. 
Makal,  George,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Maney,  John  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Mandelker,  Adolph  L.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Manning.    Chas.   E.,   Soph.,   A.   &    S- 
Marcoe,   Harold  J.,  Fr..  Law. 
Marek.  Edward  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Margoles,  Harry,  Fr.,  Eng. 
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Marohnic,  Van  A.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Marsh,   Orval    S.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Marshall,  Harry  J.,  sr.,  Dent. 
Marth,   A.   Carl,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Martin,   Albert   Au.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Marx,  Leo  G.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Mason,  Robert  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Mauitra,  Arthur  li.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Mauel,  N.  M.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Maueror,  Carl  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
May,  Marie  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
McAuiiffe,  George  E.,  Fr.,  Law. 
McCaul,  Stewart  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McCorniiek,  Robert,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McCormack,   Jas.   L.,   tip.,  Law,  Night. 
MeCrary,   Lioyd   J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McDonald,  William  L.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McDonough,  Howard,  Fr.,  Law. 
McDonough,  Wm.'  O.,  Jr.,  A.  &  8. 
McEiligot,   John  H.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
McFarlane,  J.  Kobert,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McGee,  Josephine,  Fr.,  Econ. 
McGill,  Wm.   A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McGrath,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  A.  &  S. 
McGuan,  James  B.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
McIIale,  Vernon  J.,  Fr.,  Law. 
McKillip,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McLane,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McLead,  Emmet  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
McNally,  Urban  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Meagher,  Frank  T.  F.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Megna,  Salvadore,  Soph.,  A.  &  8. 
Mehigan,  Frank,  Fr.,  A.   &  8. 
Meitner,   George  F.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Merton,   A.   M.,  Sr.,.  Med. 
Meyer,  Alfred  C,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Meyer,  Irwin  Theo.,  Fr.  Sp.,  Eng. 
Miller,  Ben  J.,  Fr.,  Laic,  Night. 
Miller,  Erwin  Arthur,  Sr.  Dent. 
Miller,  Edw.  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Minahan,  Victor  I.,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Mindemann,    Karl   T.    Sr.,   Soph.,  Law, 

Night. 
Minette,  Chas.  H.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Minwegen,    A.    Kunibert,    Soph.,    Law, 

Night. 
Moore,  Vernard  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Mootz,   Raymond  P.,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Morgan,  Ernest  A.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Moreaty,  Leo  J.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Moses,  Adrian  L.,  Jr.,  Dent- 
Motelet,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Mudruck,   Rudolph  J.,  Sr..  Law. 
Mueller,  Harold  H.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Mueller,   Paul,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Mulcahy,  Frank  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Mulrine.  Clifford  L.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Mulrooney,   Frank,   Sr-,  Phar. 
Munson,   F.    Bernard,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Murphy,   Aloysius   J.,   St.,  Phar. 
Murphy,  Francis  D.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Murphy,   James  A.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Murphy,   Jerry  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Murphy,    John    E.,    Fr.,  Dent. 
Murphy,   Joseph  B.,  Fr-,  Eng. 
Murphy,   Leroy,   Jr.,  Dent. 
Murray,   Michael   R.   P.,  Fr.,  Law. 
Mulsolff,   Anthony,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Mutchiler,  Ralph  E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Myers,   Frank  A.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Myra,    Bert   A.,   Jr.,  Dent. 


Nanke,  Gustav,  Sp-,  A-  &  S. 
>\c<liy,  C.  .}.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Neher,  Edmund  M.,  jr.,  Eng. 
Neitzke,  Armin,  J<r.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Neil,   Erwin   F.,   Fr.,  Law,  Nignt. 
Nelson,  Dwight   G.,   Sr.,   Dent. 
Nemetz,   Matt  Anton,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Nestingen,  Oscar  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Netzer,   Abel  K.,   Fr.,  Eng. 
Neustidte,  Myron  C,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Niland,  Paul  J.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Noetzel,  Adelbert  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Noll,  Marie  T.,  Soph.,  Jour. 
Nolte,   Clifford   S,,  Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Norman,   Fred   E.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Norton,  Donaid  M.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Nystrum,  Ray  C,  Fr.,  Med. 
Nystrum,  Chester,  Sr.,  Dent. 

O'Brien,   Lennon  J.,  Jr.,  Dent- 

O'Connell,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Ogilvie,  Wm.  E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

O'Hanlon,  Gerald  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Nights 

O'liara,  Horace  P.,  Fr.,  Law. 

O'Hara,  M.  F.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

O'Hara,  J.   J.,  Soph.,  Med. 

O'Leary,   John,   Fr.,  Econ. 

Olin,   irank  S.,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Oik,  John,  Sr.,  Phar. 

Olson,  Emil  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Olson,   Joseph  C,  Jr.,  Phar. 

O'Malley,   Mark  J.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

O'Shea,  Raphael  E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Ott,  Aloysius  J.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Niglit- 

Ouellette,  Ben  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Owen,  William  R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Oxley,  John  Jr.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Page,  Karl  J.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Park,   Clyde  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Paschinsky,  Morris,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Patterson,  Luvernek,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Paul,  Gauer,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Pautsch,  Aug.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Pavlik,   Frank   J.,  Jr.,  Dent- 
Peck,   Henry  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pederson,  Pullman,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Peelen,  Lawrence,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Peetz,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pelkey,  Hebo  H.,  Sr.,  Law. 
Peterson,   Leo   L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Petrie,  Nelson  F.,  Sr.,  Laic 
Pett,  Leo  G.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Pflum,  Alvin  S.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pflum,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pflum,  Roman  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Phillips,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Pheian,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pierick,   William,   Fr-,  Econ. 
Pierick,  Everel  T.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Pinter       Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Pirsch.   Margaret   V.,   Soph.,  A.  &  8- 
Plak,  Stanley  F.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Plantz,  Arthur  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Plantz,  Edward,  Soph.,  Law. 
Plocek,  Chas.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Plokarz,  Henry,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Pocquette,  Franklin,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Pollock,   George  W.,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Porrer,  Rud.  E.,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 
Porth,    Hugo,    Sp.,   Econ.,  Night. 
Porth,  Hugo,  Fr.,  Law. 
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Porth,  Monroe,  Sp.,  Econ-,  Night. 
Powers,  Sue,  Sp.,  Econ.,,  Night. 
Probst,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Proulx,  Eugene,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Prudent,  Chas.  P.,  Soph.,  Law. 
Puehcher,  Albert  S.,  Sr.,  Law. 
Pugb,  George  J.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Purtell,  Edward  A.,  Fr.,  Law. 

Quackenbush,  Bennett,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Quigley,  Lawrence  D.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Quinn,    Francis   P.,   Fr.,  A.    &  S. 

Kadtke,  Arthur  P.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Kadtke,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Rath,   Floyd,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Rasche,  William,  Sp-,  A.  &  S. 
Reinfenrath,  lsadore,  Fr.,  Med. 
Regan,  Thomas  J.,  Sopli.,  Eng. 
Reiily.  Pierce  J.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Regner,  E.  M.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Reiily,   Leo   J.,   Fr.,  Med. 
Reinke,  Albert  W.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
ReiDke,  C.  C,  Soph.,  Med. 
Reinold,   C.   C,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Reitman,    Emil,   Fr.,  Law. 
Reuteman,  Lester  C,  Soph.,  Law. 
Reuter,  Maurice  J.,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Reynolds,  John,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Rhmeford,  Edward  F.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Richardson,   Walter  A.,  Fr.  Dent. 
Riedel.  Arthur  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Rieselbach,  Allen  S.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Riley,   Gerald,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Riley,  Werner  H.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Riley,  Fenno  E.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Rock,  Zeno,  Soph.,  A.  &  $. 
Roden,  Nicholas  EL,  Jr.,  Law. 
Roemheld,    Edgar   J.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Rohm,   Harold  V.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Rose,  Harold  G.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Rose,    Philip   Jr.,   Fr.,  A.   &  S. 
Rosebel,    Marie    C,    Sp.,   Econ.,   Night. 
Roth,  Leo  J..  Sr.,  Dent. 
Roubel,  Maurice,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Ructz,  Edward,  Fr.,  Late. 
Ruffalo,   Fred,   Fr.,  Econ. 
Rumsey,  Chester  R..  Jr.,  Dent. 
Russell,  Allen  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Russell,  Ralph  J.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Sandner,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Sargent,  Marcus  M.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Satterlund,  Paul,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schade,  Robert  F.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schafer,  J.  F.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Schaller,   Walter,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Scheidel,  Alois  G.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Scheller,   A.   A.,   Soph.,  Med. 
Schenel,  Rhinold  E.,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Scherer.  George   J.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Scherer,    Peter   W.,    Sp.,   Econ.,   Night. 
Scherer,  Regnald  F.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Scherer,   Walter,  Fr.,  En</. 
Schief,  Alvin  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Schiek,  Lilian  C,  Fr.,  Jour.,  Night. 
Schilling.  Earle  R.,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Schinz,   Walter  Jr.,   Sopli.,  Law. 
Schlei.   Karl   A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Schleiss.  Wenzel  J.,  Jr..  Dent. 
Schleuter.   Marcus  A.,  Jr..  Dent. 
Schloemer,   A.    E.,   Fr.,  Med- 


Schlossman,  Henry  R.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Schloz,   Herbert,  Fr.,  Med. 

Schlueter,  Joseph  C,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Schnutzler,  Gilbert  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Schoen,   John,  Jr.,  Eng. 

Schoendorff,  Jos.  P.,  Soph.,  Law. 

Schowalter,  Ray  P.,  Fr.,  Med. 

Schuette,  Elmer  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Schuite,  Theo.   P.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Schmahl,  Wm.  A.,  Sr.,  Law. 

Schnabel,  Albert,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 

Schneider,   John   P.,   Soph-,  Law. 

Schrceder,  Herbert  J.,  Fr.,  Law,  Niglit. 

Schubert,   William,  Fr.,  Eng. 

Schultz,   Henry  C,  Sp.,  Law. 

Schulz,  Herman,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Schweers,  L.  Malcolm,  Jr.,  Law. 

Schwenke,   Arno   G.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Niglit. 

Scott,  Elizabeth  A.,  Fr-,  Jour. 

*Sebastiani,  Joseph  M.,  Soph.,  Eng. 

Sebastiani,  Stephan,  Sp.,  Med, 

Sebora,   Earl  L.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Sebora,  William  J.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Segers,  Ernest  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Segerson,  Paul  W.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Seher,  Walter  G.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 

Seidelman,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Seideman,  Hyman  M.,  Jr.,  Law,  Night. 

Seideman,  Edward  C,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 

Seifriz  Richard  J.  Jr.  Law  Night. 

Selle  Frederick  Jr.   Med. 

Seng,   Wilfred  L.,  Jr.,  Dene. 

Setright,  Raymond,  Fr.,  Econ. 

Sevenich,  Roman  11.,  Sp.,  Econ-,  Night. 

Sfetsa,  George  P.,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 

Shannon,   Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  Laio,  Night. 

Shearer,   Harry  A.,  Jr.,  Med. 

Shekelton,  Vincent,  Soph.,  Econ. 

Siegler,    Walter    P.,    Fr.,    Dent. 

Siegman,    Samuel,  Fr.,  Law. 

Silbar,    S.    J.,   Fr.,   Med. 

Skolnik,   Abel,  Sr.,  Late,  Night. 

Slaby,   Leo   P.,   Fr.,  Dent. 

Sloan,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Smith,  Edna  A.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Day. 

Smith,  Osmore  R.    (R.B.,  Wis.),  Soph., 
Law,  Night- 

Smith,  L.  D.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Snapper,    Arthur,   Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Spandico,  George  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Spankus,   Gustave,   Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Spellmann,  Peter  P.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Spence,    Willis   C,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Springborn,   Carl   H.,   Sr.,  Dent. 
Stark,   Arthur   R.,   Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Stark,    Irvin    II.,    Sp.,   Econ-,   Night. 
Stauss,  John   R.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Stein,   Raymond  F.,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Steinhaus,   Elmer,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Steinnon,  A.  A.,  Sr.,  Med. 
Sterz,    Percy    H.,   Jr.,   Dent. 
Stiegel,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  Dent. 
Stitt,  Phil  II.   (A.B.,  Princeton),  Soph., 

Law,  Night. 
Stockinger,  R.  E.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Stollenwerk,  Roman  J.,  Fr.,  Dent- 
Stothart,  Paul  P.,  Fr.,  Laic 
Stover,  John,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Streicher,    Alphonse,    Sp.,  Phar. 
St.   Thomas,   William   H.,   Sp-,  Econ. 
Stumpf,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  A.  &  S 
Stumpf,  William  K.,  Sp.,  A.  &  S. 
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Sturn,  Alex  C,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Stutson,  W.  G.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Sullivan,  Eugene,  Soph.,  Laiv. 
Suino,  Lorenzo  E.,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Sutton,  John  C,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Sydney,  C.  J.,  Jr.,  Med. 
Sygman,   Iman,  Soph.,  Jour. 

Tabke,  Carl  W.,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Taugher,  Cyril  J.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 

Taugher,  V.  J.,  Jr.,  Med. 

Taylor,   Glen   H.,   Sr.,  Dent. 

Terry,   Eugene  J.,  Fr.,  Law. 

Terry,  Robert  E.,  Soph.,  A.  So  S. 

Thewalt,   Lyda,  Sp.,  Jour. 

The  wait,   Myra,   Jr.,  Dent. 

Theil,  John  A.  A.  B.,  Sp.,  Law,  Night. 

Thompson,  Bernard  J.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Thompson,  Robert  Emerson,  Sp.,  Econ., 

Night. 
Thornquirst,    J.,    Sr.,   Dent. 
Thorsen,   Clifford  D.,   Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Tb.ii,    John   A.,   Sp.,,  Law,  Night. 
Tidmarsh,    Harvey   J.,   Soph.,  Law. 
Tobleske,  Morris  R.,  Phar. 
Tomek,  Arthur  O.,  Sr.,  Eng. 
Tong,  Burton  T.,  Jr..  Econ. 
Torke,   Norton   A.,   Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Torrent,   Russell   H.,   Fr.,  Jour. 
Touhey,  Irving  T.,  Jr.,  Law. 
Touitant,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Tounessen,  Alois  H.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Tousend,  Wayne  W.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Toussaint,  Gilbert,  Fr.,  Dent. 
Traeumer,    Paul,   Fr-,  Dent. 
Travis,  Edwin  A.,  Fr.,  Law,  Night. 
Trimborn,  Wenier  J.,  Sr.,  Law,  Night. 
Tully,  L,,  Fr.,  Med. 

Ulrich,    Louis   BL,   Fr.,   Law,   Night. 
Utic,   Raymond,  Sp.,  Phar. 

Van  Alstine,  Clarence  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Vanderpool,  R.  B.  Lee,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Van  Deuren,  E.  J.,  Sr.,  Phar. 
Vachitinisky,  Samuel,  Sr.,  Med. 
Van  Roy,  Peter  A.,  Sr..  Dent. 
Voelker,   Edward   C,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Wagner,  Carlisle  L.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wagner,  George  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wagner,  William  A.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Waldschmidt,  Oliver,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Waldeck,  Edward  A.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Wall,   Herbert,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Walsh,  Emmett,  Fr.,  Law. 


Wallrich,  Casper,  Fr.,  Econ- 

Walters,   H.   G.,  Fr.,  Med. 

Walters,  Thomas  A.,  Sp.,  A.  &  S. 

Weber,  Frank,  Jr.,  Med. 

Walters,  Thomas  A.,  Sp.,  A.  &  S. 

Ward,  Richard  B..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 

Washburn,  Lorin  E.,  Sr.,  Dent. 

Watrous,    Edgar   R.,   Sr.,   Dent. 

Watson.  Harry  J.,  Fr.,  Dent. 

Watt,   John  E.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Webster,    Roy  den  E.   A.   B.   Mich.,   Fr., 

Law,  Night. 
Welke,  E.  G..  Jr.,  Med. 
Weidemann,  Sidney  H.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Weinfeld,  Blanche.  Sp.,  Jour. 
Welsch,  Alphons,  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Werner,  A.  Matthias,  Sr.,  Law. 
Werner,  George  C,  Jr.,  Phar. 
Wescott,  Clifford  O.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Weyenberg,    Sylvester  A.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
AVheeler,   Francis  M.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
White,  Mary  A.,  Fr.,  Med. 
Whitehouse,  W.  Whitecomb,  Sp.,  Econ., 

Night. 
Whitney,   Geo..   Soph.,  Econ. 
Wiener,   Alex   R.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wiener,  Louis  S.,  Jr.,  Law. 
Wiener,   Ben,  Fr.,  Law. 
Wiesler,   Paul  R.,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Wienser,   Emanuel  P.,   Soph.,  Econ. 
Wilkinson,   J.   F.,  Soph.,  Med. 
Wille,    John,    Fr.,    Econ.,   Night. 
Williams,    Elmer  Jr.,   Dent. 
Wilson,  Floyd  C,  Jr.,  Dent. 
Wiswell,  Burt  P.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Winderl,   Frank  Jr.,   Fr.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Wiskow,   Norman,   Sp.,  Phar. 
Witeck,  Peter  Jr.,  Soph.,  Law,  Night. 
Wittenberg,     Michael     M.,     Fr.,     Law, 

Night. 
Wittke,  Robert  C,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wolfe,   Max,   Soph.,  Med. 
*Wolter,  William  J.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
fWolter,  William  J.,  Fr.,  Econ. 
Womson,  Walter  A.,  Sr.,  Dent. 
Wratten,  Chas.  F.,  Jr.,  Law. 
Wyrobeck,  Eugene  D.,  Jr.,  Dent. 

Zandner,  Robert,  Sp.,  Phar. 
Zelesnik,  Daniel  J.,  Fr.,  Eng. 
Ziegler,   Cletus  K..  Fr.,  A.  &  S. 
Zillig,  Valentine  F.,  Sp.,  Econ.,  Night. 
Zimdars,  Elmer,  Soph.,  Law. 
Zlatnik,  Alfred  P.,  Soph.,  A.  &  S. 
Zmyslony,  Walter  P.,  Fr.,  A.  &  8. 
Zuege.  David  C,  Soph.,  Eng. 
Zurheide,  Harry,  Soph.,  Med. 
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Abaly,    W.   C D.D.S.    '00 

Abel,  II.  R D.D.S.  '98 

Abel,  Walter  J B.J.  '10 

Abler,  A.  J A.B.  '11 

Abrahamson,  Ira M.D.  '10  B.S.  '16 

Adams,    G.    W D.D.S.    '00 

Adams,  W.  D D.D.S.  '11 

Adamkiewicz,  L M.D.  '10  B.S.  '17 

Aiden,  J.  M.  D B.S.   '10 

Affeldt,   Francis  O LL.B.   '14 

fAgnew,  A.  D LL.B. 

Aguilar,  J M.E.   '14 

Ahrens,  Edwin  C.  Certificate  in  Ace.  '17 

Akan,  M.  J D.D.S.  '01 

Albrecbt,  Edmund  C C.E.  '13 

Alden,  J.  F M.D.  '10 

fAlexander,  G LL.B. 

Allen,  G.  P C.E.  '14 

Allen,.  S M.D.  '14 

Altenbofen,  A.  L.  R B.S.  '17 

Ambelang,  L.  P D.D.S.  '17 

Ames,   J.   F LL.B.   '1  3 

Ammann,  A.  B D.D.S.  '10 

fAmmon,  G.  R LL.B. 

Anderson,  G.   C D.D.S.  '09 

Anderson,  G D.D.S.  '08 

Anderson,  W.  F D.D.S.  '15 

Andrews,  C.  H M.D.  '15 

Andrew,   H.  R D.D.S.   '10 

Angell,  E.  D M.D.  '10  B.S.  '17 

Arendale,  L.  A M.D.  '13 

Armitage,  J.  E M.D.  '15 

tArnold,  L.  G LL.B. 

f Artus,    J.    G LL.B. 

Asselin,  J.  D A.B.  '11 

Aylward,  P.  P A.B.  '90,  A.M.  '92 

Babcock,   D.  W D.D.S.   '00 

Babcock,   F. M.D.   '13 

Babcock,   O.   H '10 

Bach,  A.  A A.B.  '98 

Bach,    E.    J A.B.   '90 

Bach,   J A.B.  '07 

Bach,  H.  G D.D.S.  '14 

Bach,  R.  J.  .A.B.  '07,  M.D.  '13,  A.M.  '13 

Bachhausen,  G.  J ' D.D.S.  '01 

Bachus,  A.  D D.D.S.  '14 

tBaer,    J.    A LL.B. 

tBaer,    M.    W LL.B. 

Baez,  R.  Jr A.B.  '11 

Baggier.  E.  A A.B.  '98 

Baird.  V D.D.S.  '02 

Bakke,  H M.D.  '1 5 

Bakke,  S D.D.S.  '07 

Baley,  B.  E D.D.S.  '13 

tBallhorn,  G.  E LL.B. 

Bambach,  B B.S.  '08 

Bancroft,  J.  A , D.D.S.  '11 

Bandelin,  L.  A PH.G.  '17 

Bannen,  J.  H A.B.  '95 

Ranzhaf,  H.  L B.S.  '08 

Barber,  H.  C D.D.S.  '01 

Barczak,  F.  L D.D.S.  '17 

fBarman.  G LL.B. 

Barney,  W.  W D.D  S.  '1 5 

Barrett,  W.  P A.B.  '03,  A.M.  '05 


Barsness,  M D.D.S.     11 

Barsness,  P.   S D.D.S.    03 

Barta,  E.  F M.D.  '13,  B.S.  '17 

fBartelt,  A.  II LL.B. 

Lartholet.  Frank  T B.C.S.  '15 

Bartlett,  T.  D D.D.S.  '05 

Batchelet,  C.  W M.D.  '12 

Bauer,  J.  II D.D.S.  '05 

Bauer,  R.  N PH.  G.,  B.S.  '13 

Bauernfeind,  E.  C D.D.S.  '15 

Baumbach,   H.  A D.D.S.  '10 

Braumbaugh,  E.  V A.M.,  M.D.  '13 

Baumgartner,   J.   F D.D.S.  '15 

Baumgartner,  A.  F D.D.S.  '14 

Bautz,   W.  G A.G.     03 

Becker,  B.  T A.B.,  A.M.  '91 

Becker,  C.   J M.D.  '1 6 

Bednarek,  J.  G A.B.  '93 

tBehrns,    E.    W LL.B. 

Beil.  O.  A D.D.S.  '01 

Beil.  H.  H D.D.S.  '13 

Belgium,   H.  W B.S.   '09 

Bell,  H.  J D.D.S.  '97 

fBell,    M.    H LL.B. 

Bellin,  J.  J D.D.S.    01 

tBemis,  H.  E LL.B. 

Bender,  A D.D.S.  '10 

Bender,   J D.D.S.    97 

tBendinger,    H LL.B. 

Bendixen,  B M.D.  '14 

Bennis,  A.  T A.B.  '12 

Benson,  W.  J D.D.S.  '13 

Bentley,   M.   O D.D.S.   '04 

Berg,  E.  J D.D.S.  '0O 

Bergenthal,  V.  W A.B.  '94 

Berger,   E.   R.   L D.D.S.   '17 

Bergholte,  F D.D.S.  '10 

Berghoff,  A.  F B.J.  '14 

Berghoff,  H.  B B.S.  in  Econ.  '13 

Berghoff,  Raymond.  .  .M.D.  '10,  B.S.  '10 

Bergs,  F.  J A.B.  '04,  A.M.  '08 

Bergwall,  R.  P B.S.  '15 

Beringer.   L.   E M  D.   '15 

Bernhardt,  L,  B D.D  S.  '14 

Bersch,  A.  W D.D.S.  '14 

Beuthien,  C D.D.S.  '07 

Bever,  F.   R D.D.S.  '97 

Bibbinger,  A.  J D.D.S.  MiO 

Biebosheimer,  J D.D.S.  "01 

Blackwell,  E.  J E.E.  '15 

Blaesser,  G.  W D.D.S.  '05 

Blangenhorn,    C M.D.    '13 

Bleck,  A.  T C.E.   '17 

Bleck,   A.   E D.D.S.   '09 

Block.  A.   A DD.S.   '10> 

Ely,   E.   L D.D.S.   '14 

Bodden,  A.  M A.B.  '88,  A.M.  '95 

Bodden,  F.  X A.B.  '87,  A.M.  '89 

Boden,  W.   C A.B.  '00- 

Boden,   F.    X A.B.    '95 

tBodenstab.  H.  H LL.B. 

Boecher,   H.   J D.D.S.   '05 

Boehm,  J.  A M.D.  '1 5 

Boerger.   B.   H D.D.S.   '04 

Boger,  T.  A M.D.  '1 5 

Boland,  J.  E M.D.  '15 


Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law   School. 
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Boldt,     R.     E 

Bolton,  G.   H 

Bongers,  A.  E .  . . 

Booth,  L.  W 

Borecky,  F.  H .  .  . 
Borthwick,  E.  G. 
Bottomley,  C.  E. 


M.D. 

D.D.S. 

Phg. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 


Bowman,    G.   A LL.B. 

Bowen,  H.  P M.D.,  B.S.   ; 

Boyle,  W.  E D.D.S. 

*Brace,   F.    S D.D  S. 

Bradley,  J.  E D.D.S. 

Brainbach,  B.  W D.D.S. 

Brassington,  O.  E D.D.S. 

tBrau,    E.    \V LL 

fBraun,    E.    W LL 

Braun,  R.  F M.D. 

Bren,   E,   J D.D.S. 

Bresse,  F.  Ii D.D.S. 


R.  .  . 
G.  .  . 


Brey,  P.  F.  . 
Bricker,  C.  M 
Bridgman,  W 
Bridgeinan,  H 

Bries,   M.   M 

Bries,  M 

Briggs,    H.   E 

Bright,  H.  C 

Britten,   M.   R.  .  .  . 
Broghammer,  F.  J 
tBronzkala,    P.    S. 
Brooks,  H.  A.  .  .  . 
Brooks,  Lester 
Brown,  J.  R.  .  .  . 
Bruce,   F.  M .  . .  , 

Bruce,  F.  M 

Bruce,  W.  C 

Bruckner,  L.  H . 
Bruemmer,  L.  YV 
Bruett,  E.  A .  .  . 
Bruett,  E.  A.  .  . 
Brukwicki,  J.  J 
Brunke,  B.  B .  . 
*Brunn,  A.  M.  . 
*Brunow.    P.    J. 


M. 


A.B.,   A.M.   ' 

D.D.S.  ' 

M.D.  J 

D.D.S.  ' 

M.E.    ' 

E.E.  ' 

D.D.S.    ' 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 

M.D. 

LL 

D.D.S. 

M.D. 

D.D.S. 

A.B.,   A.M. 

, A.B. 

.A.B.  '01,  A.M. 

A.B. 

LL.B. 

A.B.    '12,   A.M. 

.  .  M.C.,    LL.B. 

A.B. 

M.D. 

D.D.S. 

D.D.S. 


Brans.  E.  W D.D  S 

Bryant,   Cora D.D.S. 

Buck.  R.  W D.D.S 

Buckley,  W.  V M.D. 

Buckley,   W.   E M.D. 

Budd,    G.    E D.D.S. 

Budilosky,    I D.D.S. 

Buehner,  G.  A D.D.S. 

Buettner,   F.   A LL.B. 

Bui  bach,    T M.D.   ! 

Burbey,   D.    R M.E. 

Burg.  R.  A D.D.S. 

f Eurkhardt,   J.   W LL 

Bu'/meister,   A D.D.S. 

Burns.  G.  A.  A.B.  '08,  LL.B.  '14,  M.A. 

Burns.   F.  T A.B.  '05,  A.M. 

Burns.  E.  W D.D.S. 

Burns,   H.  M LL.B. 

Busch,   G.    W D.D.S. 

Buss.    V.    I D.D.S. 

Busse,   A M.D. 

Busse,    R.    O D.D.S. 

Butler,    A.    J D  D.S. 

Butler,    T.    R D  D.S. 

But'er,  W.  J LL.B. 

*Byrne,  John  M.  .  .  .Litt.B.  in  Jour. 

Byrne,  Willard  G Dip.  in  Jour. 

tByron,  E.  F LL 


10 
'04 

IT 

'00 

'13 

17 
'09 

12 
10 

14 
'02 
07 
'08 
14 
.15. 
.B. 
'15 
'11 
'10 
08 
'03 
L3 
'(15 
14 
15 
'02 
'00 

01 
'.13 
.B. 

'11 

'12 

10 
'10 
'(i5 
'ID 
'15 
'12 
'13 
'15 
'12 
'13 

'01 
'(10 
'00 

'(!4 

•11 

'15 
•15 
'97 

'  1 6 
'16 

'12 
'13 

'17 
•05 
B. 

•12 
•14 

'OS 

'99 

•12 
•10 
'11 
•14 
•12 
'17 
■  1  0 
'If) 
'14 
'15 

r>. 


Caldwell,  L.  M LL.B.  '11 

Calkins,    O.    V D.D.S.    '14 

Cailan,    T.    F A.B.    '05,    A.M.    '09 

Cahan,   P A.B.   '09 

Calloway,   J.   E D.D.S.    '10 

Campbell,  S.  H D.D.S.  '02 

Campbell,  C.  F D.D.S.  '05 

Campbell,    R M.D.    '10 

Canavan,  J.  P M.D.  '10 

Cannon,   C.   R M.D.   '13 

Cannon,  W.  P A.B.  '94 

Capwell,   R.   P D.D.S.   '12 

Carberry,  E M.D.  "14 


Carey,  E.  M.  .  . 
Carr,  Martin  F. 
Carrigan,  E.  J. 

A.M.  '12. 
Carroll,  W.  J.  . 
Carter,  G.  H.  .  . 
Carter,  F.  W.  .  . 

Casey,  E 

Casey,  J.  H . .  . 
Cassidy,  F.  J .  . 
Chamberlain,  E. 

Chapman,  R 

Chiponzian,  V.  .  . 
Chojnacki,  L.  P.  . 


A.B. 
.  .A.B 


D.D.S. 

B.C.S. 

'08,  LL.B. 


'02 
'17 
12, 


'04 
'98 
'14 


W. 


'91,  A.M. 
.  ..D.D.S. 
.  .  .LL.B. 
.  .  .D.D.S.   '01 

'16 

.  ..LL.B.  '15 
.  .  .D.D.S.  '17 
.  .  .D.D.S.   '15 

M.D.  '16 

A.B.  '15 


iChurch,   A.    L LL.B. 

tChurchill,   T.    T LL.B. 

Cizki,  F A.B.  '06 

Clancy,  W.  J A.B.  '06 

Clark,  E.  D D.D.S.  '15 

Clark,  E.  J D.D.S.  '03 

Clark,   G.  F LL.B.  '17 

Clark,   H.   C D  D.S.   '04 

Clark,  J.  R D.D.S.  '08 

Clark,  T.  C A.B.  '07,  M.D.,  A.M.  '12 

Cleary,  F.   J D.D.S.  '15 


tC leaver,    Howard    A.  .  .  . 

Clifford,  P.  M 

Coad,  T.  W 

Cobb,   C.  A 

Coffey,  Ch.   J A.B. 

Coffev,    G.   A 

Coffey,   W.  L 

Cohen,  G.  N 


LL.B. 

M.D.    16 

.  ..D.D.S. 
.  .  .D.D.S. 

'88,  A.M. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

..  .D.D.S. 


'03 
'10 
'92 
'90 
'97 
'14 


Cohen,  S D.D.S.  '10 

Colbert,  C B.S.  '16 

Cole,  O.  J D.D.S.  '17 

Coleman,  E.  A A.B.  '00 

Collins,  J LL.B.  '14 

Collins,   J.   V D.D.S.   '02 

Collins,   William   J C.E.   '12 

Comerford,    J D.D.S.   '16 

Condit,   L.   I M.D.    '12 

Conley,  E.  J D.D.S.  '99 

Conley,   J.   G M.D.   '15 

Connelly,  A.  J .D.D.S.  '13 

*Connelly,  John  G LL.B.   '14 

Conroy,  A.   J A.B.   '92 

Conroy,    C.    L A  B.   '98 

Conroy,   R.  R D.D.S.   '01 

Cock,  A.  B D.D  S.    13 

tCook,  R.  W LL.B. 

tCooper,   A.   A LL.B. 

Corbett,  B.  F M.D.  '13 

Corcoran,  C.  J M.D.  '1  3 

Corcoran.  C.  J D.D.S.  '15 

tCordes,  Hon.  J.  E LL.B. 

Cornwall,   J.   T D.D  S. 

Corry,  E.  H M.D.  '12 

Costello,  Wm.  M E.E.  '13 


*  Deceased. 

f  Received  degree  by  agreement  with   the  Milwaukee  Law   School. 
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Cox,  J.  A M.D.  '12 

Coyle,  A D.D.S.   '01 

Coyle,  II D.D.S.  '14 

Craite.  E.  J B.S.  '17 

Craney,  L.  P A.B.  '99,  A.M.  '02 

Cressy,  W.  It D.D.S.  '05 

Cristman,   E.  It D.D.S.  '99 

Crosby,  EL  II D.D.S.  '17 

Crowns,   G.  II LL.B.   '15 

Cubela,  L D.D.S.  '17 

Curtain,  A.  L M.D.  '12 

Cutler,  J.  M D.D.S.  '15 

tCutright,   A.   W LL.B. 

Czerwinski,    E.    J A.B.  '08 


Dahlman,  Louis  A A.B.  '94 

Dahlstrom,  Arthur.  .  .M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '16 

Dailey,   P.   J M.D.   '13 

Daleiden,  A.  J D.D.S.  '12 

Daly,  Daniel  F A.B.  '95 

*Dana,  W.  E D.D.S.  '10 

Danby,  F.  W D.D.S.  '12 

Danforth,  J.  S D.D.S.  '99 

Danforth,  Q.  H M.D.  '15 

Darin,  Dennis  A.  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '16 

Darnieder,  Francis  A A.B.  '17 

Davin,  T.  E D.D.S.  '14 

Dean,  E.  A D.D.S.  '00 

tDean,  P.  W LL.B. 

Deglman,  Rev.  George  S.  J.  .Ph.  D.  '16 

Dehmel,  R.  A M.D.  '13 

Dehne,  F.  C M.D.  '13 

Deisinger,    Aloysuis A.B.    '16 

Delaney,  Myron  E Phg.  '17 

Delap,  It.  H D.D.S.  '00 

Del  Marcelle,   C ,  .M.D.   '14 

Demoully,    Oliver    M B.S.    '17 

Dempsey,  G.  P M.D.  '13 

Dempsey,  Raymond  C LL.B.  '13 

Dempsey,   T D.D.S.   '04 

Demunck,  Dennis  J D.D.S.  '17 

De  Nosaquo,  S M.D.  '13 

Denison,   E D.D.S.   '09 

Dentinger,  Arthur  M.A.B.  '99,  A.M.  '01 

fDerry,    George    J LL.B. 

Desrosiers,  Marie LL.B.  '14 

Dettmann,    W.   M D.D.S.    '97 

De  Tuncq,  A.  E M.D.  '13 

Devine,  James  W D.D.S.  '17 

Dexter,  J.  E D.D.S.  '03 

Dierschke,   P.   C M.D.   '15 

Dietrich,   A.   C D.D.S   '07 

Dineen,  Cornelius  N LL.B.   '12 

tDingeldein,  John  A LL.B. 

Dippel,    J.    R D.D.S.    '05 

Dittberner,   F.   J D.D.S.   '12 

Dickinson,   G.   H D.D.S.   '01 

Dixon,  Edward  T A.B.  '03 

Dixon.   B.    E M.D.   '13 

Dockry,  Lyman  E M.D.  '17 

Docter,  J M.D.  '14 

Doctor,  W.   R M  D.   '15 

Dodge,  C.  H M.D.  '13 

*Dodge,    E.    E D.D.S.    '04 

Doern,    William    G M.D.,    M.S.    '07 

Dolan,   F M.D.   '14 

Doll,  W.  M D.D.S.  '12 

Domachowski,  M.  J.  .A.B.  '98,  A.M.  '01 

Domagalski,  Francis  A A.B.  '94 

Donahue,  M.  F D.D.S.  '06 

Donahue,  William  J A.B.  '97 

Donnelly,  John A.B.  '07,  LL.B.  '11 


Donovan,   J.   M D.D.S.    '11 

Donovan,  Stephen  F D.D.S.  '17 

Donovan,   Timothy   P LL.B.    '13 

Dontie,   Anthony D.D.S.   '17 

Doolan,  Francis  L '98 

Dornlield,   O.   II D.D.S.   '08 

Dorszynski,  Anthony  A A.B.  '97 

Dorszynski,    Max   S A.B.    '94 

Dounda,   II.   M D.D.S.   '05 

tDouglas,  Arthur  G LL.B. 

Dovre,  Conrad  M M.D.  '14,  B.S.  '14 

Dowd,  J.   C Ph.G.    14 

Downs,  Thomas  C A.B.  '97 

Doyle,  Earl B.S.  '15,  Ph.G.  '13 

Doyle,  J.  N M.D.  '15 

Doyle,  Michael  M A.B.   '03 

Doyle,    William    T A.B.    '92 

Draeger,  L Ph.G.  '14 

Drake,  F.  S Ph.G.  '1 3 

Drew,   John  I A.B.   '97 

Drews,  A.  H D.D.S.  '08 

Drews,  Paul  P B.C.S.  '12 

Dreyer,  It.  A Ph.G.  '09,  M.D.  '13 

Dretzka,    Leo   J M.D.    '12 

Dretzka,  S Ph.G.  '14 

Drill,  A.  A M.D.  '16 

Dripps,  R.  C M.D.  '13 

Droegkamp,   O.   A D.D.S.   '04 

Droegkamp,  John  A D.D.S.  '17 

t Drought,  James  T LL.B. 

Drowley,  P Ph.G.    03 

Druse,  F.  W D.D.S.  '00 

Duenk,  A D.D.S.  '09 

Du  Frenne,  M.  F M.D.  '16 

Dugan  Robert  D A.B.  '09 

Duggan.    H.    C D.D.S.   '15 

Dulak,  F.  A Ph.G.  '12 

Dunbar,  R.  E D.D.S.  '16 

Dunkirk,  W.  L D.D.S.  '09 

Dunkopp,  W.  J D.D.S.  '09 

Dunn,  Stephen  F A.B.  '01,  A.M.  '03 

Dunphy,  Edward  J M.E.  '13 

Durham,  S.  C D.D.S.  '99 

Durin,   George  A A.B.  '90,  A.M.  '92 

Durner,  U.  J M.D.  '13 

Dwyer,  J.  E D.D.S.  '14 

Dwyer,   J.  W D.D.S.   '99 

Dwyer,  Sidney  J A.B.  '13 

Eagan,  R.  L M.D.  '15 

Earles,  Wesley  W B.S.  '08 

Ebersperger,  J.  F D.D.S.   '11 

Ebert,  Edwin  C M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '17 

Eiche,   Melvin   R D.D.S.  '17 

Eiche,   R.   E D.D.S.   '10 

Eickert,  H.  C Ph.G.  '12 

Filers,   George  A... A.B.   '08,  A.M.   '09 

Eisenberg,   J.   J Ph.G.   '11 

Elfert,  Earle  C D.D.S.  '17 

Elias,   F M.D.  '14 

Kline,  Aloysius  S A.B.  '97 

Kline,   Francis  M...A.B.   '92,  A.M.  '94 

Kline,  William  J A.B.  '90 

tTCller,    Charles LL.B. 

Kllingson,   R.  K D.D.S.  '15 

Klliott.   L.   D D.D.S.   '14 

Ellis,  H.  A D.D.S.  '01 

tElsner,  Hon.  Richard LL.B. 

Elston,  Alexander B.S.  '11 

Elwell,  Hazel D.D.S.  '14 

tEnders,    H.    H LL.B. 

Engles,  F Ph.G.  '1(> 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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English,   W.  E D.D.S.   '14 

Erdiltz,  Francis  J M.D.  '12 

Erdman,  W.  C D.D.S.  '16 

Erilis,  H.  C Ph.G.  '12 

Emsperger,  F.  B D.D.S.  '10 

Etteldorf,  Henry  G D.D.S.  '17 

Evans,    John   T D.D.S.    '17 

Evrard,    R.    E LL.C.   '16 

Ewert,    A.    A D.D.S.    '00 

Fagerstrom,  Robert  H M.D.  '12 

Faherty,  W D.D.S.  '16 

Falek,  R.   C D.D.S.   '12 

Fardy,  Martin  J U.S.  '14 

Farrand,  Esther D.D.S.  '13,  B.S.  '13 

Fechter,   Robert  J A.M.   '10 

Federspiel,  M.  N. D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S.  '13 

Federspiel,  P.  J D.D.S.  '03 

Felton,    W.    J M.D.    '16 

Fenelon,   Louis M.E.   '15 

Ferriter,  F D.D.S.  '03 

Fetzer,  A Fh.G.  '05 

Field,    Floyd    F D.D.S.   '17 

Field,  H.  A B.C.S.  '14 

Filling,   J.    H D.D.S.   '16 

Finan,  E.  F B.S.  '15,  A.B.  '16 

Finan,  William  J A.B.    01 

Finnegan,  Thomas  A A.B.  '09 

Finnegan,  B D.D.S.  '09 

Finnegan,  Christopher  J A.B.   '05 

Finnegan,  Francis B.S.  '16 

Finucan,   E.   T D.D.S.   '14 

Fischer,  E.  A.^ B.J.  '3  6 

Fischer,  Francis M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '16 

Fisher,    F.    F Fh.G.   'U6 

Fischer,   R Fh.G.   '16 

Fitz.  E B.S.  '14,  M.D.  '14 

Fitzgerald,  R Fh.G.  '"»5 

Fitzgerald,  Robert  E M.D.  '12 

Fitzgerald,   L.    R M.D.    '15 

Fitzgerald,  Edwin  T..B.S.  '17,  C.E.  '17 
Fitzgibbon,  Thomas, ...  .M.D.,  A.M.  '96 

Fitzsimmons,    I.   A D.D.S.    '12 

Fitzsimmons,  J.  I... A.B.  '94,  A.M.  '96 

Flanagan,    G.    J M.D.    '13 

Flanagan,   S.    S D.D.S.   '16 

Flancher,    E.   A D.D.S.  '01 

Flannery.  Harry  H D  D.S.  '17 

Flatley,  Leo  J D.D.S.  '17 

Flatley,  E.  G D.D.S.  '16 

Flatley.  W.  T D.D.S.  '12 

Fleming,   E M.D.    '14 

Fleming,   W.   J M.D.   '16 

Flohr,  E.  W D.D.S.  '03 

Flood,  R.  E D.D.S.  '1  2 

Flynn,   Edward  J A.B.   '88 

Flvnn,   John  M A.B.   '12 

Foley,  James  D A.B.  '04,  A.M.  '07 

Foley,  V.  G M.D.  '15 

Foiev.  Walter  E A  B.  '97 

Foote.  W.   J D.D.S.  '09 

Foote.    C.   T D.D.S.   '11 

tFoster,    Albert   W LL.B. 

Fowler.   B.   F .D.D  S.   '14 

Fowle.  H.  H D.D.S.  '04 

Frackleton,  A D  D.S.  '07 

Franchere.  F.  W M.D.  '15 

Franchere.  H.  A D.D.S.  '15 

Francoic.    S.   J M.D.   '1 6 

Frank.    G.    H D.D.S.    '00 

Frankland.  J.  D D.D  S.  '15 

Franklin,  S.  N M.D.  '16 


Franta  E.  F D.D.S.  '11 

Frantz,   E.   C D.D.S.   '03 

Franzey,  B.  O D.D.S.  '00- 

Frawley,  Ray  M M.D.,  B.S.  '10 

Fretz,  Edward A.B.  '07,  A.M.  '09 

Fretz,   Leo A.B.   '07,  A.M.   '09 

tFriedrich,     Charles LL.B. 

fFriedrich,  Herman  F,  Jr LL.B. 

Frisque,    Louis   L D.D.S.,   B.S.    '09 

f Fritz,    Hon.    Oscar    M LL.B. 

jFroede,  Albert LL.B. 

Froelich,    A.    J M.D.    '13 

Fromherz,  Alvin  M.  .M.A.  '16,  A.B.   '12 

Frost,  E.   J M.D.   '15 

f  Frost,  Robert  L LL.B. 

Fryatt,  H.   E D.D.S.    14 

Frymark,  John  B A.B.  '99 

tFulton,  Frank  D LL.B. 

Fuane,  C.  H D.D.S.  '13 

Funne,   G.   M D.D.S.   '14 

Fyans,   Joseph A.B.,   A.M.  '01 

Galfney,   Charles A.B.    '87 

Gaffney,  James  F A.B.  '93 

Gage,  C.   E D.D.S.  '02 

Gage,  G.  A D.  D.  S.  '12 

Gage,  Q.  E D.D.S.  '1 2 

Gales,   Leo Ph.G.   '15 

Galvin,   J Fh.G.  '14 

Ganser.   W.   J M.D.   '13 

Ganshert.   J.  W D.D.S.  '11 

Garcia,  Silverio M.  D.  '12 

Gates,   E.   L D.D.S.   '11 

Gatterdam.  J.  H D.D.S.  '13 

Gauer,  Julien  O A.M.  '10 

Gauer,  Otto  J A.B.,  M.A.  '14 

Gauerke,   A.   C D.D.S.   '08 

Gauerke,  G.  H D.D.S.  '16 

Geary.   Cornelius  J D.D.S.   '17 

Gebhardt.  Earle  G D.D.S.  '17 

Gee,    G.   W D.D.S.   '15 

Gehr,  F.   C D.D.S.   '02 

tGehrz,    Emil LL.B. 

tGehrz,  Gustav  O LL.B. 

Geiger,  John  N.  .  .Certificate  in  Ace.  '17 
Genrich,  Walter  W.  .  .B.S.  '17,  C.E.  '17 

Georges,  A Ph.G.  '1 3 

Getts,  R.  B D.D.S.  '09 

Gleason,  Neil  J B.C.S.  '14 

Gleiss,   Win.   M LL.B.   '12 

Gleon.  Wm Ph.G.  '08 

j'Gielens,  Henry LL.B. 

Gielle,    Chas Ph.G. 

Gilbert   Charles  B E.E.  '13 

Gilbert.  Z.  W D.D.S.  '11 

Gilfillon,  L.  A D.D.S.  '98 

Gille,   C   William A.B.   '14 

Gillick,   James  H A.B.   '97 

Gillick.  Lawrence  D.  .A.B.  '06,  A.M.  '07 

Gillis,  John  D B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

*G:sher.  Peter Ph.G.  '09 

Gobar,  F.  W M.D.  '16 

f Goeb,   Ralph   J . LL.B. 

Goelzer,  C.  G D.D.S.  '03 

Goelz.'  Elmore  W D  D  S.  '17 

Goeres,  Max D.D.S.  '05 

Gog<zins,  G.  F M.D.  '13 

Golden,   J.   F Ph.G.   '14 

Goldberg,    E D.D.S.   '16 

Goldman,  M D.D.S.   '95 

Gomez.    E.    A C.E.   '14 

Goodhouse,  R.  E D.D.S.  '98 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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Goodsett,  David  M D.D.S.  '17 

Gordon,  A.  J D.D.S.  '02 

tGorman,    Charles   II....: LL.B. 

Gorr,   W.   II D.D.S.   '01 

Gosin,   P.  .1 M.D.   '10 

Gotsche,  Elmer  P D.D.S.  '17 

Gottschalk,  II.  W LL.B.  "10 

Gough,  C.  It M.D.  '13 

Grace,  Albert A.B.  '07,  A.M.  '01) 

Grady,   Edwin  P D.D.S.   '17 

Grady,  John  C A.B.  '15 

Graebner,  W.  Herbert M.D.  '12 

tGraf,   Adolph LL.B. 

Graf,   R D.D.S.  '0!) 

Grant,  Hugh D.D.S.  '3  3 

Gratz,   C .  .D.D.S.   'II 

Grau,   Philip  A A.B.   '(JO 

f Gregory i  Hon.   John  J LL.B. 

Green,  John  M.Dip.  in  Bus.  Admin.   '17 

Griffin,   Joseph  H A.B.   "JO 

Grimm,    L.    II Ph.G.    '14 

t  Gross,    Edwin    J LL.B. 

Gross.  Joseph  J A.B.  '12,  LL.B.  '15 

Gruber,  J.  G. D.D.S.  '02 

Gruettner,  R.  C, D.D.S.  '00 

Gruszynski Ph.G.   '10 

Grzywacz,  Francis  A A.B.  '01 

Gullickson,  F.  L. D.D.S.  '12 

Gunderson,  G.  S M.D.  '10 

Haack,   Robert Ph.G.    '1 7 

Haas,  Sebus Ph.G.  '10. 

tllackbarth,  Otto  G LL.B. 

Ilackett,  J.  M D.D.S.  '04 

Hadley,    R.   M Ph.G.   '09 

itafemeister,  E M.D.  '14 

Hagen,  A,  C D.D.S.  '14 

Hagen,   O Ph.G.   '12 

llahn,  E.  M Ph.G.  '11 

Haight,  Arthur  D M.D.  '12 

Haley,  B.  J D.D.S.  '10 

Haley,  David  G LL.B.  '12 

Hall,  Arthur  J Ph.G.  '1 7 

Hall,  E.  B MO 

Hambach,    F.    W D.D.S.   '99 

Hamlin,   A Ph.G.   '02 

Hammerling,  A.  G Ph.G.  '02 

Handy,  E.  T D.D.S.  '04 

Dane,  R.  H D.D.S.  '07 

Hanko,   J.  E M.D.  '13 

Hanko,  M.   E M.D.  '13,  B.S.  '13 

ITanley,  W M.  D.  '14 

I-Ianna,   J.   F M.D.   '13 

Hannan,   John  J.  ...A.B.   '88,  A.M.  '1)5 

Hannan,   L.   P Ph.G.  '08 

t Hannan,  Timothy  J.  .  .LL.B.,  A.B.  '1)5 

Hannon,  Daniel  M B.S.  '17 

Harmon,  Norbert  M Ph.G.   '17 

Hansen,  A.  H D.D.S.  '04 

Hansen,  F.  O D.D.S.  '01 

Hansen,    F.    N D.D.S.    '04 

Hansen,  J.  W M.D.   '15 

Hansen,   Rov   T B.S.   '17 

Hanson.  O.  W D.D.S.    05 

Hanz,   Joseph  E....A.B.    '99,   A.M.   '01 

Hapnle,  C.   F D.D.S.  '12 

Hardy,  W.   T D.D.S.  '03 

Ilardgrove,  J.  H M.D.  '10 

Harkin,    John   F A.B.    '09 

Harrington,    G.   E D.D  S.    '03 

Harrington,  W.  W D.D.S.  '17 

Harris,  William M.D.  '12 


Harrison.   E.  S D.D.S.  '04 

Harris,  J.  G D.D.S.  '01 

Harte,  R.  V Ph.G.  '13 

[Iartzheim,  B Ph.G.  '14 

Haskell,  G.   W D  D.S.   '03 

Hass,    O.    M D.D.S.    '10 

Ilasslinger,  II.  G.Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm. '15 

Hassold,    W.    L D.D.S.    '00 

Haucli.    F.    V D.D.S.    '12 

l-Iauser,  Walter  C D.D.S.'  17 

llaushalter,  J D.D.S.  '04 

Haven,  G.  T D.D.S.  '15 

tllayden,  Thomas  F L.L.B. 

*IIayes,   B.   W D.D.S.     10 

Hayes,  E.  P M.D.  '13 

Hayward,  Herbert M.D.,  B.S.  '09 

Ilealy,  R.  J D.D.S.  '01 

Hedback,   W.  N D.D.S.  '12 

ITIedler,   Albeit LL.B. 

Ileiden,  Harry  B A.B.,  M.D.  '17 

Heil.  George  M B.J.  '15 

fHeilbron,    Herman   H LL.B. 

lleiliger,  W D.D.S.  '04 

Heinrich,  E.  H D.D.S.  '14 

lleintzen,  W.  A D.D.S.  '09 

Ileise,  C.  T D.D.S.  '08 

lleiser,  Walter  M A.B.  '12 

Henderson,  F.  C D.D.S.  '02 

Henneman,  H.  F D.D.S.  "04 

tHennessey,  Richard LL.B. 

Hennessey.    Vincent A.B.   '05 

Henschel,   Ottomar E.E.  '13 

Hensel,   I.I D.D.S.  '00 

Hentschel,  C.  J D.D.S.  '04 

lleraty.  J.  A M.D.  '14 

Ilerig,  E.  K D.D.S.  '02 

Hermann,   J.   L D.D.S.    '10 

Hernandez,  J C.E.  '14 

Herring,  E.  W D.D.S.  '01 

Hersh,  Emil LL.B.  '1 5 

Herthel,  H.  D D.D.S.  '03 

Hess,   Annette D.D.S.    '14 

Hettwer,  Joseph  P A.B.  '15 

Hewitt,  B.   E D.D.S.   '01 

Higgins,  Daniel LL.B.  '14 

Higgins,   Edward  F LL.B.  '14 

Higgins,  Thomas  F A.B.,  M.D.  '12 

Hilger,   George  A M.D.,  B.S.   '13 

Ililger,  L.   A B.S.,  M.D.   '13 

♦Hilker,  A.  A D.D.S.  '01 

Hill.   Warren  B M.D.,  M.S.  '07 

Hinz,   A.   F D.D.S.   '04 

Hinz,  O.  B D.D.S.  '10 

Hirschboeck,  J.  G M.D.  '13 

Hirtz,  P.  G D.D.S.  '01 

Hirtz,    N.   F D  D.S.    '07 

Hoag,  E.  L.  . D.D.S.  '00 

Hochlhertz,   C.  J D  D.S.   '04 

Ilocom.  W.  L D.D.S.  '05 

tlloe,  Edgar LL.B. 

Hoehl,  H.  P D.D.S.  '00 

Hoerman.  E.  ,1 D.D.S.  '04 

Hofer,  Walter  J LL.B.  '10 

Hoffman,   George   C M.E.   '15 

Hoffman   G.   H M.D.    '10 

Hoffmann,  L.  A.A.B.,  B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Holland,  C.  A D.D.S.  '08 

Holland,  Timothy ..  .A.B.  '07,   A.M.  '09 

Hollidav,  G.  H ; D.D.S.  '00 

Mollis,  P DD.S.  '05 

Holmes,  B.  H M.D.   '13 

Holyoke,  B.  A D.D.S.  '16 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School. 
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Iloltz,    F.    A D.D.S.   '04 

Uopkinson,  Lawrence.  .  .M.D.,  B.S..   '09 

Hopkinson,  R.   S DD.S.  '10 

Hopkinson,  Wm D.D.S.  '02 

Hormuth,   George  M B.C.S.   '17 

Horn,    H.   C Ph.G.    '11 

Host,  L.  X M.D.  '15 

Housely,   Henry   W M.D.    '12 

Howard,   Eugene  A '1(5 

Howard,  Timothy  J.  .B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 
Howe,  Francis  W.  .  .A.B.   '04,  A.M.   '06 

Howe,  T.   H D.D.S.   '15 

Howell,   P.  A D.D.S.   '03 

Howell.    W.    L M.D.    '13 

Hubenthal,  C.  G D.D.S.  '01 

Hudek.    D.    F M.D.    '15 

Huegel.  R.  W D.D.S.  '11 

Huennekens.  Edgar  J. A.B.  '04,  A.M.  '07 

Huepper,  Aloysius  J A.B.  '15 

Hurd.    C.    F D.D.S.    '98 

Hurd.  C.  E D.D.S.  '12 

Hurd.   W.   T D.D.S.   '04 

t Hurley,   John LL.B 

Hurst,  J.  E D.D.S.  '11 

Husslein,   Joseph   C A.B.   '91 

Hutchinson,   R D.D.S.   '08 

Hyer.    Emily Ph.G.    '15 

Hyman,    I.    J Ph.G.    '14 

Hynes,  Edward  J M.D.  '12 

Ihrig,  II.  H D.D.S.    08 

Imp,   Victor E.E.   '12 

Ingrisch,  H.  E D.D.S.  M2 

Jackson,   H.   N D.D.S. 

Jacobson,  T Ph.G.  '13 

Jaekels.  Raymond  F.  .A.B.  '11,  A.M.  '13 

Jaekels,  Raymond  M.  A LL  B.  '3  4 

Jahn.  II.  P D.D.S.  "13 

Jarnieson,  Robert  D M.  D.  '12 

Jamieson,    R.   D M.D.    '.13 

Jane,  C.  J D.D.S.  '02 

Jazdzewski,  Anthony. A.B.  '05,  A.M.  '00 
Jellison,  Leo  J .  .  Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.   '10 

Jennings,  David  V LL.B.  Ml 

Jennings,   Edward B.S.  '08 

Jennings,  F.  J.  ..A.B.,  A.M.  '13,  LL.B. 

Jennings,   A. A D.D  S.    '03 

Jornogan,   G D.D.S.   '15 

tJeske,  Ernst  R LL.B. 

•lesion,   Joseph  V M.D.   '12 

Johann,    James  J M.E.   '17 

.Johnson.    Arthur M.D.,    B.S.    '10 

Johnson,  A.  T M.D.  '10 

Johnson,    E.  C B  S..  D.D.S.   '15 

Johnson,  Eva  A .  Dip.  in  Bus.   Adm.  '10 

Johnson,  Eva  A B.C.S.  '17 

Johnson,  E.  C DD.S.  '15 

Johnson,  E.  J D.D.S.  '15 

Johnson,  J.  E M.D.    14 

Johnson.    David   M A.B.   '88 

Johnson,  M.   E D.D.S.  '13 

Johnson.    ().    M D.D.S.    '13 

Johnson,   R    II D.D.S.  '05 

Johnson,  R.  G D.D.S.  '10 

*  Johnson,  T D.D.S.   '03 

Johnson,  T.  E. D.D.S.  '05 

Johnston,   Harry  S A.B.  '95 

Johnston,  Robert  S A.B.  '91 

Johnston,  Walter  V A.B.  '04 

Jones,  E.  M D.D.S.  '03 

Jones,  R.  T D.D.S.  '08 


Jones,  W.  A D.D.S.    03 

Jones,  G.  H D.D.S.   '90 

Joseph,  W.  A M.D.  '12 

Joslin,  F.  L D.D.S.  '04 

Joslin,  O.  W I)  D.S.  '02 

Juckem,  G.  J M.D.  '15 

Jurasinski,   Louis  A A.B.   '97 

Kalicl,    P D.D.S.    '05 

Kailin.   Max D.D.S.   '13 

Kalk,  E.  O DD  S.  '10 

Kallenborn,  Ernest  ('.Dip.  in  Jour.  '12 

Kaminski,  Clement  M A.B.  '14 

Kampmeier,  A.   J M.D.   '12 

Kane,  Edward  J HE.  '13 

Kane.  E.  F Ph.G.  '10 

Kane,  Francis  P A.B.  '07 

Kane,  Henry  V A.B.  '99 

tKaney,    John    S LL.B. 

Kasper,  J.  A D.D.S.  '10 

1  Kaumheimer,  William LL.B 

Keller,  G.  G D.D.S.  '98 

Keller,   S D.D.S.  '02 

Kelly,   J.   A M.D.     13 

Kelly,  P.  P D.D.S.    04 

Kelly,  Raymond  J A.B.  '15 

Kelly,  W.  II D.D  S.  '1 4 

Keiding,  Andrew  B M.E.   '17 

Kennedy,    G   F D.D.S.   '11 

Kennedy,  T.  F D.D.S.  '04 

Kenney,  C.  Francis LL.B.  '11 

Kenney,    M.    R D.D.S.    '08 

Kenney,   Roland  J A.B.,  A.M.  '95 

Kenney,   R B.S.,  M.D.   '14 

Kenney,  Reginald LL.I*».  '14 

Kent,   G.   J D.D.S.   '02 

Kenny,   Ravmond  L M.D.,  B.S.   '14 

Keppelar,   E.   H D.D.S.   '14 

Kerscher,  E.   J M.D.   '14 

Kersten,  E M.D.  '14 

Kersten,  S.  M Ph.G.  '09 

Kestlv,    R D.D.S.    '02 

Ketcham,   II.  T Ph.G.  '10 

Kettlehut,   W.   C l'h.G.   '12 

Kettler,   W D.D.S.   '01 

Keyes,  G.  J D.D.S.  '01 

Kiedrowicz,  Joseph  P A.B.  '90 

Kienlh.  A.   E l'h.G.   '09 

King,  C.  E l'h.G.  '15 

King,  E.  F D.D.S.  '05 

King,    G.    F Ml).    '12 

King,  ().  II D.D.S.  '04 

Kirk.    William    F B.C.S.    '17 

Kiikham.    Judd    II M.D.    '12 

Kirsten.   W Ph  G.  '10 

Kistler.  A.  J M.D.  '15 

Kistler.   II D.D.S.   '14 

Kloczka,  John  I A.B.  '05,  A.M.  '00 

Klein.    A D.D.S.    '10 

Klein.    J.    T M.D.    '13 

i  Klein.  Nathan  W LL.B. 

IKiingolhoei'er,    A LL.B. 

Jvlint.   A.   J M.D.   '12 

*Kh  ist.  P D.D.S.   '!)8 

Kloelm,  E.  II D.D  S.   '09 

Kloehn,  ().  It D.D.S.  '04 

Knein.    F.   L 1  >  D.S.    '1 4 

Knilans,  D.  A D.D.S.  '01 

Knitter.  Joseph  C.  ..A.B.  '00,  A.M.   '03 

Knoller.   E Ph.G.    '14 

Kttorr,  Peter D.D.S.  '11 

Knox.   E.   S . M.D.   '14 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement   with   the  Milwaukee  Law   School. 
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Kobelinski,  Bernard  M A.B.  '14 

Koch,  Benno  F.  .A.B.,  B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Koch,   C.   M D.D.S.    '10 

Kock,   W.   C D.D.S.   '97 

Koehn,   Wm D.D.S.   '12 

Koelzer,  E.  John A.B.  '13 

tKoenig,  John  H LL.B. 

IKoenig,  Louis LL.13. 

tKoenitzer,  Andrew  H LL.B. 

Kohlsdorf,  E.  G D.D.S.  '04 

Koll,  A.  W D.D.S.   '11 

Koltes,  J.   I D.D.S.   '12 

Konop,  Joseph  C LL.B.  '14 

Kopf,   M.   C Ph.G.   '12 

tKorbmacher,  William LL.B. 

Kornitz,  Ewald  E Cer.  in  Ace.  '17 

Korthals,  F M.D.  '14 

Koss,  Joseph  A A.B.,  A.M.  '09 

Kotowski,  W Ph.G.  '16 

Kowalke,   E.   F Ph.G.   '03 

Kowalski,    Alexander A.B.    '07 

Kracaw,  Forest M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '16 

Krainick,  J.   S D.D.S.  '99 

Krause,  O.  G D.D.S.  '03 

Krebs,  W.  D M.D.  '14 

Kress,  E D.D.S.  '16 

Kreutzman,  H.  H D.D.S.  '04 

Kreutzman,  E.  W D.D.S.  '03 

Kribohm,    W.    L D.D.S. 

Kroeger,   Joseph   M A.B.    '00 

Krohn,  H.  C M.D.  '14 

Krueger,  Albert  W B.S.  '14 

Krueger,  Henry  E B.S.  ']4 

Krueger,  W.  F M.D.,  B.S.  '15 

Kryger,  J Ph.G.'lO 

Krygier,  B.  B D.D.S.  '13 

Kuechle,  T D.D.S.  '05 

Kuechle,  Herbert  G.M.C.S.  '16,  B.S.  '15 

Kuhm,  John D.D.S.  '01 

Kuhn,  Henry  J A.B.  '13 

Kuhnmuench,  Otto  J A.B.  '96 

Kuehnel,  F.  H D.D.S.  '04 

Kuehnel,  H D.D.S.  '12 

Kummer,  W Ph.G.  '11 

Kurth,  Sidney  C D.D.S.  '17 

Kurtz,  A.  L C.E.  '12 

1  Kurtz,    Frank   H LL.B. 

Kusta,  John  A A.B.  '04 

Kusta,  Francis  L A.B.  '98 

Kusterman,  L.  C D.D.S.  '1  2 

Kutschera,  Martin  W A.B.  '97 

Kyburz,  F.  M D.D.S.  '10 

Lademan,  A D.D.S.  '06 

Laidlow,  A D.D.S.  '03 

Lalis,  W.  C Ph.G. 

Lally,    R.    R D.D.S.    '14 

tLambert,  Sylvanus  E LL.B. 

Lamphere,  H.  L D.D.S.  '10 

Landers,  J.  A.  . .  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '15 

Lando,  Harry D.D.S.  '17 

Landowski,  Francis.  .A.B.  '04,  A.M.  '05 
Lang,  Willis  E.  ..LL.B.  '16,  B.Litt.  '16 

Langblois,  Aurel  J A.B.  '97 

Lankauf,  Francis '16 

Lanzer,  Paul  E D.D.S.  '17 

La  Plana,  F M.D.  '14 

Lareau,  Hector  G...M.D.  '13,  B.S.  '13 

Larkin,   Francis   J A.B.    '97 

Larson,  G.  H M.D.  '16 

Lassa,  E.  M Ph.G.  '16 

Laue,  R.  H D.D.S.  '13 


Laugen,  J.  O D.D.S.  '08- 

Lea,   R.   M D.D.S.   '12 

Leary,  Bernard  J A.B.  '97 

I  Lecher,   Louis   A LL.B. 

Lee,  Henry  O B.C.S.  '14 

ILeedom,  James  B LL.B. 

Leggatt,  S.  T D.D.S.  '12 

Lehmann,  F.  W M.D.  '  1 2 

Leichtman,  L.  Vivienne D.D.S.  '17 

Leischow,   A.  F D.D.S.  '15 

tLeister,  Oscar  H LL.B. 

TLeiss,  Hilbert LL.B. 

tLenicheck,  Emil LL.B. 

Leonard,   J.    W D.D.S.    '00 

Leonard,  Thomas  E A.M.  MO 

tLeuch,   Peter  F LL.B. 

tLeutermann,  Max  J LL.B. 

Levenhagen,  F D.D.S.  '14 

Levenhagen,   H E.E.    '13 

Lewin,  M.   H D.D.S.  '04 

Lewis,    J.   W D.D.S.    '16 

Lewis,  H.  T D.D.S.  '14 

Lewis,   Harry   D D.D.S.   '17 

Lewiston,  C.  T D.D.S.  '01 

Lichtenberg,   O Ph.G.    '02 

Liebert,   F.   C LL.B.    '12 

Liebstuck,    E D.D.S.    '03- 

Lillie,  O.  R M.D.  '13 

Lindeman,  B.  W D.D.S.  '95 

Linden,   James   V A.B.   '12 

Lindow,  A.  R D.D.S.  '09 

Lindow,    F D.D.S.    '04 

Lindow,   G.    E.  . Ph.G.   '08 

Linkman,    E.    G M.D.    '13 

t Linney,    Charles    E LL.B. 

Listisky,    G.    E Ph.G.    '08 

Lockwood,  Louis C.E.  '12 

Logan,    O.    D D.D.S.    '02 

Logan,  J.  F D.D.S.  '16 

Lohagen,  Otto  J A.B.  '98 

Lohneis,  Charles  R D.D.S.  '17 

Lohr,   Cyril  F Ph.G.  '17 

Lomas,    G.    C D.D.S.    '13 

Lonstorf,  Eugene  H A.B.  '94- 

Loos,   A.    W D.D.S.   '03 

Loss,   F.    S D.D.S.    '15 

Loughlin,  T.  F M.D.  '15- 

Loux,  Robert  W D.D.S.   '17 

Loveland,  H.  C D.D.S.  '11 

Loveland,    W D.D.S.    '15 

Lowerre,  R.  H D.D.S.  '01 

Lowery,   Mattew A.B.   '16- 

fLudwig,    Emil   C LL.B. 

tLuebke,     George LL.B. 

Luecker,  A.   C D.D.S.   '10- 

Luehring,   H.   J D.D.S.   '15 

Luethe,    A D.D.S.    '96- 

Lugner,    H.    J Ph.G.    '14 

Luick,    Adolph   J A.B.    '02 

Lukaszewski,   Anthony   J A.B.    '04 

Lundgren,  A.  C M.D.  '13.  B.S.  '16- 

Lunz,    E.    J D.D.S.    '07 

Lunz,   Ralph   J A.B.   '12- 

Lyke,  J.   B D.D.S.  '00 

Lynch,   Joseph  A A.M.   '10 

Lyon,   G.   W D.D.S.   '98 

Lyons,   W.   E D.D.S.   '00> 

Maas,  W.   C M.D.  '12 

Macacek,    M Ph.G.  '14 

MacDonald,  J.  A M.D.  '13 

Machtwey,  A.  F M.D.  '12. 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  SchooL 
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Machus,   F D.D.S.   '13 

Mackedon,  T.  E M.D.  '13 

tMackut,    Frank LL.B. 

MacRae,   M.   F D.D.S.,   M.D.  '12 

MacVittie,   J.  W D.D.S.   '97 

Madden,  Eugene  J A.B.  '97 

Maercklein,   B.  W D.D.S.  '07 

Maercklein,  O..W.C,  B.S.  '17,  M.D. '17 

tMahei',    John    J LL.B. 

Mahoney,    J M.D.    '14 

Mahoney,   Raymond  J A.B.   '15 

Maier,    W.    S D.D.S.    '97 

Majerus,    P M.D.    '14 

Mallon,   Charles  E A.B.   '15 

Malloy,   William  J A.B.  'U0 

Malloy,    E ,.  .-.  .M.D.    '14 

Manalang,    C M.D.    '14 

Manning,    Thomas    S A.B.    '08, 

LL.B.    '11,    A.M.    '13. 

Marcan,   C.    M D.D.S.   '08 

Marck,  A.  A D.D.S.  '02 

Mark,    L M.D.    '15 

t  Marks,    Caesar    D LL.B. 

Marquardt,   H.   M D.D.S.   '15 

Marshall    F M.D.     '14 

Martin,  Charles  D.  ..B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Martin,   F.   J D.D.S.   '14 

Martin,  L.  E Ph.G.  '10 

Martin,  Gustav  L D.D.S.  '17 

Martin,    R l'h.G.    '14 

Mason,  Anthony  C B.S.  '17 

Mason,    G.    E D.D.S.   '03 

Mathews,    T.    F D.D.S.    '05 

Matthies,  C.  F D.D.S.  '13 

Matthieson,    C D.D.S.   '05 

Mattis,   Walter  J LL.B.  '14 

Mauel,  Nicholas  M B.S.  '17 

Mauer,  J.  F D.D.S.  '02 

May,   C.   II D.D.S.   '99 

Mayer,   F.   C Ph.G.   '08,  B.S.   '14 

Mayer,   H.   F Ph.G.   '12 

Mayer,  Walter  F LL.B.  '13 

Maynard,  W.  T D.D.S.  '98 

Mayr,    F D.D.S.    '10 

McBeath,  H D.D.S.  '02 

McBeath,    N M.D.    '12 

McCabe,  P.  G M.D.  '12 

McCabe,   Francis   X A.B.   '97 

McCabe,  Maurice  A.  .A.B.  '90,  A.M.  '93 

McCabe,  R.  J D.D.S.  '10 

McCann,   Henry  F A.B.    00 

McCarey,   Arthur A.B.    '07 

McCarten,    E D.D.S.    '04 

McCarthy,  J.  E D.D.S.  '04 

McCarthy,   F.   J Ph.G.    '12 

McCarthy,  Justin  E..B.L.  in  Jour.  '15 

McCarthy,    Michael   J A.B.    '09 

McCarthy,    M M.D.    '12 

McCauley,  William  J A.B.  '05 

McCormick,  Thos.  F.A.B.  '09,  M.D.  '10 

tMcGreery,    Rex    I LL.B. 

McCusker,  C.  F M.D.  '13 

McDonald,  G.   H D.D.S.   '12 

McDougall,    Nat.   G A.B.    '99 

McEvoy.   Rev,   Matthew   F....A.B.   '08 

McFarland,    Wm Ph.G.    '15 

McFarlane,   W.   A D.D.S.   '02 

McGalloway,  John  P A.B.  '12 

McGavock,  T.  M.Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '14 

McGee,   John   I A.B.   '05 

tMcGee,     Peter LL.B. 

McGeever,   Wm.   C LL.B.   '10 


McGovern,  M.  J Ph.G.  '09 

McGrath,   Annie Ph.G.    '02 

McGrath,    Earle    F M.D.    '12 

McGrath,    James M.D.,    B.S.    '09 

McGrath,    R.    C D.D.S.   '15 

McGrayel,  Joseph  A.  .Dip.  in  Jour.  '15 

McGreal,   Leo  F A.B.   '12 

McGucken,   William  J A.B.   '09 

McGuiggan,    C.    D D.D.S.    '15 

Mcllale,    V.    T D.D.S.   '16 

McHugh,    R.    F M.D.   '12 

Mcintosh,   H Ph.G.    '13 

Mcintosh,   E.   M Ph.G.  '13 

McKenna,  A.   J A.B.  '11,  A.M.   '13 

McKernan,   John  J C.E.  '14 

McKillip,    William M.D.,    B.S.    '10 

McLaughlin,   W.  J M.D.  '13 

tMcLogan,     Harry LL.B. 

McMahon,  Joseph  P M.D.,  B.S.   '10 

fMcMahon,    J.     L LL.B. 

McNamara,    L D.D.S.    '11 

McNamara,   W.   L D.D.S.   '15 

McNicholas,  L.  T M.D.  '13 

McNulty,  Raymond  M A.B.  '03 

McSweeney,    John   A A.B.    '00 

tMcVety,    Robert    W LL.B. 

Meany,   S.   G M.D.  '13 

Mee,   Walter  G LL.B.   '14 

Meehan,  John  P A.B.  '00 

Megan,    Francis LL.B.    '14 

Megan,  V.  Giles LL.B.  '14 

Mehigan,  D.   D M.D.   '13 

Melchoir,    G D.D.S.    '04 

Meloy,   F.   C D.D.S.   '95 

Meng,    O D.D.S.    '04 

IMensing,    George    L LL.B. 

Mertes,    F Ph.G.    M  .: 

Mertz,    H D.D.S.    '10 

Metzger,    F.    J D.D.S.    '02 

Meyer,    W.    H C.E.    '13 

Mickle,   L.   T D.D.S.,   '11 

Millmann,   Albert  J A.B.   '90 

Millmann,     Charles A.B.     '07 

Millmann,   Henry  F A.B.   '87 

Miliman,    Joseph    C A.B.    '00 

Millmann,  William  A A.B.  '04 

Miller,    G.    A Ph.G.   '05 

Miller,    Leon C.E.    '12 

Minahan,   J.    J M.D.   '15 

Mitchell,    R.    S M.D.    '15 

tMinty,    Louis   W LL.B. 

Moeller,   M.   W M.D.   '13 

Moen,   Myron    D,.D.S.   '17 

Moersch.   Edw.  A LL.B.  '15 

Monahan,  Edward  V A.B.  '01 

Moquin,  E M.D.   '13 

Monroe,    E.    F D.D.S.    '02 

Monroe,   Walter   F D.D.S.    '17 

Morgenroth,   C.   R D.D.S.   '04 

Morris,   H.   C D.D.S.   '99 

*  Morris,  W.  H D.D.S.  '04 

Morrissey,  A.   J D.D.S.  '15 

Morrissey,   Martin  E B.S.   '10 

Mortell,    G.    J D.D.S.    '15 

Mortell,   J.   F D.D.S.   '07 

Norton,   J.   G D.D.S.   '90 

Mountain,  J.  W M.D.  '14 

Mountin,   Joseph  W....M.D.,   B.S.   '17 

Mudroch,   J.   W D.D.S.    '05 

t Mueller,   August   C LL.B. 

Mueller,   E.   A D.D.S.   '02 

Mueller,   F.   A D.D.S.   '00 


*  Deceased, 
t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law   School. 
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Mueller,   John    I E.E.    '15 

Mueller,    William   L Ph.G.    '17 

Muehl,  .7.  F D.D.S.  '10 

iMulholland,    P.    F D.D.S.   '98 

Mullaney,  Leo  A...A.B.  '13,  LL.B.  '10 

Mullen,   It.   E D.D.S.   '12 

Mullins,  Patrick  A A.B.  '90 

Mulsow,   J.   Ei M.D.   '10 

Munsell,   A.   T D.D.S.   '12 

tMurlless,    Arthur   G LL.B. 

Murphy,    E M.D.    '74 

Murphy,  G.  F M.D.  '72 

Murphy,   James  W E.E.   '75 

Murphy,   Joseph  P A.B.   '03 

Murphy,  P.  J D.D.S.  '7  3 

t Murray,    Thomas    J LL.B. 

Murtha,    Carroll A.B.    '07 

Musil,    E.E D.D.S.    '00 

Muth,    Arthur    E A.B.    '04 

Myers,  Lester  J '70 

Myre,   S.  L M.D.   '75 

fNaber,   E.   H LL.B. 

Naber,    P Ph.G.    '05 

Nabhan,   Y.   J M.D.  '7  3 

Nashat,   A M.D.   '73 

Nedry,    Clive B.S.    '10 

Neber,    F.    H M.D.   '75 

Nehs,   A.    M D.D.S.    '00 

Neis,    F.    P M.D.    "70 

Nelson,  C.   A Ph.G.   '72 

Nelson,  E.  A D.D.S.   '09 

Nelson,  J.  A D.D.S.  '70 

Nelson,    J.   G D.D.S.    '77 

Nelson,    J.    M D.D.S.   '04 

Nelson,    P.    H D.D.S.    '72 

Nelson,    R.    N M.D.    '73 

Nemmers,    Erwin   P A.B.    '98 

Neumann,   E M.D.   '74 

*Neumann,  W.  C D.D.S.  '02 

fNewlander,    Alfred LL.B. 

Nichols,  Robert  C 7Jh.G.  '17 

Nicholus,   H.    F D.D.S.    '02 

Nickson,    E.    W D.D.S.    '74 

Niederer,   R.   W D.D.S.   '74 

Niesen,  E.  II M.D.   '75 

Niesen,  Lawrence  L Ph.G.  '77 

Niles,    F.    A D.D.S.    '04 

Nitardy,  G D.D.S.   '70 

Noe,    Philip    R M.D.    '72 

Noehle,   T.   P D.D.S.   '77 

tNohl,    Leo    F LL.B. 

Noon,    Thomas    H ME.    '75 

Noon,  T.   Roderick.  .  .B.S.   '17,   C.E.  '77 

Noonan,  Herbert  C A.B.  '96 

Notz,    E.    J D.D.S.   '03 

Noyes,    F.    B D.D.S.    '77 

Noyes,  Harvey  W Dip.  in  Jour.  '3  0 

Noyes,  Harvey  W B.J.  '17 

Nutzhorn,  H.  D Ph.G.  '3  2 

Nugent,   George  O M.E.   '77 

Nye,    C.    H D.D.S.    '02 

tOakes,   John  A LL.B. 

Obermaier,  O.  L.Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '77 
O'Boyle,  Oliver  L.  .  .A.B.  '09,  A.M.  '73, 
LL.B.    '12. 

O'Brien,   Joseph  P A.B.   '04 

O'Brien,   Phamphilus  J LL.B.   '35 

O'Brien,   William  E C.E.   '7  2 

Ochs,    H D.D.S.    '75 

O'Connell,   Wm.    C LL.B.   '73 


O'Connor,    A.  J D.D.S.  '07 

O'Connor   L D.D.S.   '30 

O'Connor,    John    F A.B.    '95 

O'Connor,   John C.E.   '3  3 

O'Connor,    Wm.    J.. .A.B,    '98,    M.E.   '17 

O'Connor,  Rev.  W.  P A.B.  '10 

tO'Day,     John LL.B. 

O'Donovan,  T.  W.  .  .  .A.B.  '03,  A.M.  '05 

O'Hara,  J.  B D.D.S.  '14 

Ohnsled,   J.    L D.D.S.    '13 

Oien,    G.    O D.D.S.    '7  7 

O'Leary,    Joseph    D LL.B.    '35 

Oik,    II Ph.G.   '12 

Oliver,    L.    II M.O.    '3  0 

Olsen,    B,    E M.D.    '3  0,    B.S.    'J  7 

Olson,   J.    A D.D.S.    '02 

Olson,    John    E D.D.S.    '77 

Olson,    S.   E Ph.G.   '04 

O'Melia,    Albert    J LL.B.    '71 

Omera,    K D.D.S.    '08 

O'Ncil,    F.    L D.D.S.    '00 

O'Neil,  James  I) A.B.  '87,  A.M  '89 

O'Neill,    James   R A.B.   '98 

O'Sullivan,     J B.J.     '14 

TOtien,    Henry    H LL.B. 

Oulette,   C M.D.   '14 

Oviatt,  E.  C D.D.S.  '00 

Owens,    Elmer    S LL.B.    '74 

I'aatsch,  Francis M.E.   '74 

Palmer,    Mark    L A.B.    '90 

Panting,    J.   A D.D.S.    '70 

Paradowski,   R.   J D.D.S.   '3  4 

Park,  R.  D D.D.S.  '08 

Parks,  Leon  L D.D.S.  '77 

Parrott,  Earl  C D.D.S.   '77 

7'aruzynski,    William A.B.    '05 

7'assmore,    Eric    W LL.B.    '70 

7'att,   Daniel   V A.B.   '99 

Pawinski,   Eugene  J D.D.S.   17 

tPearce,   Harold  E LL.7>. 

Penberthy,    Sadie Ph.G.    '7  4 

Pendergast,  W.   J D.D.S.   '07 

Perrizp,   C D.D.S.  '76 

Peschman,    Ro M.D.  '14 

1'eterson,    C.    B D.D.S.   '02 

7*eterson,    R.    O M.D.    '70 

I'hsterer,   F.   W M.D.   '73,  B.S.   '75 

t7'hillips,     Jos LL.B. 

Phillips,    Patrick    J A.B.    '97 

Phillips,    W.    J D.D.S.    '05 

Bichette,   71 Ph.G.   '00 

Pierce,    W.    C D.D.S.    '97 

Pippin,    B M.D.    '14 

Pitman,  Albert  J A.B.   '04 

Pitz,   M.   N B.S.    '13,   M.D.  '73 

Plathner,  E.  A D.D.S.  '01 

Pleyte,   A.   A M.D.  '73 

Pluck,    T.    A Ph.G.    '72 

fPoetsch,    Otto   F LL.B. 

Pohland,   A.   C D.D.S.   '13 

I'ohland,   II.   J D.D.S.  '05 

Polczynski,    J Ph.G.    '70 

Polczynski,  John  B.,  A.B.  '08,  A.M.   '09 

Pollard,   Paul  B A.B.   '02 

Pollard,    Clarence    J A.B.    '04 

Pomering,    A.    F D.D.S.    '04 

I'omering,  II.  E D.D.S.  '04 

Poole,  V.  T M.D.  '73 

Poppe,    M D.D.S.    '04 

jPorter,   G.   Chester LL.B. 

Poser,  H.   E D.D.S.   '70 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received   degree  by  agreement   with   the  Milwaukee  Law   School. 
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f  Poss,     Benjamin LL.B. 

Posz,  Grover  T Dip.  in  Jour.  '14 

Pottcrton,     Elj D.D.S.  '08 

Pratt,    II.    K D.D.S.  '02 

Prescott,   L.   W D.D.S.  '14 

Pritchard,   G D.D.S.  '01 

Puis,  G.   O D.D.S.  '04 

Pint  ell.   J.    E D.D.S.  ".'!) 

Purtell,    T.    A D.D.S.  '00 

Putney,    P.   K Ph.G.  .'13 

Quackenbush,    II D.D.S.    '10 

tQuarles,    Joseph    V.    Jr LL.B. 

tQuarles,     Louis LL.lt. 

Quellette.    C.   J l'li.G.    '13 

Quinn,  John A.P>.  '07,  A.M.  '08 

Quinn,   P.   F D.D.S.    '10 

Quinn,   Robert  W...A.B.   '03,   M.I).   '14 
Quixter,    J.    C l'li.G.    '10 

Badichel,    W.    O D.D.S.    '12 

Radtke,  Bernard  D '10 

Raiter,    R l'li.G.    '14 

Ramsey,  W.  G D.D.S.  '01 

Ramsey,    G.    F D.D.S.    '02 

Randall,   M.    H M.D.    '14 

*Rank,    P.    A Pli.G, 

Ransom,   II M.D.    '14 

Ranch.    George    W C.E.    '14 

Reading,   II.    A Dip.   in   Jour.    '1(5 

Redeman,   E.   II D  D.S.   '00 

Redfield,   Francis   J LL.lt.    '14 

tReel,    Herman LL.B. 

Regan,  Dennis  J LL.B.  '36 

Regan,  Thomas  F.  ..A.B.  '08.  A.M.  '09 

Regan,  S.  F D.D.S.  "09 

Reiholdt,    C.    E D.D.S.    '13 

Reiehert.     Edwin '10 

Reid.    W.    E M  D.    '12 

Reilly,  Charles   J A.B.   '98 

Reilly.   Henry   F A.B.   '1)5 

Reis,   G.   W M.D.   '12 

Reiser.    Lentena Ph.G.    ' l  0 

Reiss,    M.    J D.D.S.   '10 

Renifried,  C.  E D.D  S.  '05 

Reque,    W.    A D.D  S.    '90 

Resehke,    O.    A D.D.S.    '10 

Renter,    A.    C D.D.S.    '09 

Renter,    P.    A D.D.S.   '90 

Reuter.    W.    H D.D  S.   '1 6 

Reynolds.   George  W A.B.   '02 

Rezok,   Rev.   A.   J....LL.D.  '11    (lien.) 

Richards.  C.  E D.D.S.  '00 

tRichards,    William    I LL.B. 

Rider,   II.  II D.D.S.   '12 

Rieekhoff,   G.   G M.D.   '10 

Riehl.    Fred M.D..    Ph. (J. 

iRiemer.    Albert   II LL.lt. 

Rheinhardt.    W D.D  S.    'Ki 

Riley,   M.    J D.D  S.   '13 

Riopell,  W.  G M.D.   '15 

Ripple,    Raymond A.B.    '07 

Ritsche,    C.    H D.D.S.    '14 

Rittel,    E.   J Ph. (J.    '07 

Ritter.    W Ph.G.    '14 

Ritzenthaler,  L D.D  S.   '03 

Rivera.    Jose A.B..    A.M.    '11 

Roach.    T D.D.S.    '04 

Robinson,    F Ph.G.    '03 

Roberts,    E.    0 D.D.S.    '03 

Roberts,   R.   J Ph.G.   '04 

Robertson,  J.  F D.D.D.  '01 


Robbins,    S.   C Ph.G.  '15 

Rcbinson,    W.    B D.D.S.  '98 

Roettgers,  H Ph.G.  '10 

Ilohan,  Michael  G B.S.  '94 

Rohde,  A.  C D.D.S.  '13 

Rohloff,   II.    F D.D.D.  '09 

Romadka,   Francis  A A.B.  '00 

Romaine,   E.  V B.S.,  Ph.G.  '10 

Rose,  II.   L D.D.S.  '01 

Rosrnarynowski,   J.   J D.D.S.  '11 

Rosemeyer,    W.    J E.E.  '13 

Rosenbaum,  C.  T D.D.S.  '00 

Rosenberg,    Edmund    C '14 

Rosenberg,   O D.D.S.  '15 

Roska,    B.    P Ph.G.  '13 

Ross,    G.    L M.D.  '14 

Ross,    O.    A D.D.S.  '01 

t  Ross,    Herman LL.B. 

fRost,    Frank    S LL.B. 

Roth,    Walter M.D.    '16,    B.S.  '16 

Rounseville,  V.  W D.D.S.  '16 

Rouiller,   Clarence   F LL.B.  '04 

Rowley,    E.   A M.D.  '12 

Rowley,    R.    C D.D.S.  '04 

Rozmarvnowski,    A D.D.S.  '04 

Rubel.    II.    E. PhG.  '11 

Ruchti,    Clarence   M D.D.S.  '17 

Rudersdorf,  AV D.D.S.  '12 

Rueth,  J.  E M.D.  '15 

Ruhland,   J.   J D.D.S.  '09 

Rule,    J.    S D.D.S.  '06 

Rule,    J.    T D.D.S.  '16 

Rule.    II.    A D.D.S.  '15 

Runde.  L.   C D.D.S.  '10 

Rundell,  L.  F D.D.S.  '14 

Runge,  F.  C D  D.S.  '98 

Runkel,    W.    G Ph.G.  '04 

Runge.    C D.D.S.  '14 

Ruppenthal,  E D.D.S.  '15 

Russell.   II.   C .M.D.,   Ph.G.  '02 

Russell,  Don.  L D.D.S.  '17 

Ruttenberg.  L.  H M.D.  '12 

Ruziska,  Anthony  F B.S.  '14 

Ryan,  Edward  R B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Ryan,   J.    J .M.D.  '13 

Ryan,    Martin    J A.B.  '97 

vRvan.    Thos.    F LL.B. 

Ryan,    T.    D D.D.S.  '01 

Saokott.    S.    T D.D.S.  '04 

Salentine.    J Ph.G.  '15 

Salter.    C.    A D.D  S.  '09 

Samphere.  O.  C D.D.S.  '08 

Samnrm.  Peter  N.  ...A.B.  '11,  B.S.  '12 

Sander.    John LL.B.  '13 

Sanford,  Francis  S B.S.  '14 

Sargeant.    Harry   W....M.D.,    B.S.  '17 

Sargent.   II M.D.  '14 

Sarnowski,    Leonard    C A.B.  '15 

Sauter.  A.  W D.D.S.  '08 

Savage,  T.  M D.D.S.  '06 

Scanlon.    C.   A D.D.S.  '05 

Schaefer,   C.   P M.D.  '16 

Scheel.  L.  C D.D.S.  '08 

Schefelker,  Harold  A D.D.S.  '17 

Scheidrup,    S.    L Ph.G.  '07 

Schemmer,    A.    L M.D.  '13 

Scheuerell.  J.  E D.D.S.  '13 

Scheuerell,    Leo    J A.B.  '09 

Schiedel.  Charles  F.  .A.B.  '91,  A.M.  '93 

Schiedel,  Paul  E A.B.  '93,  A.M.  '95 

Schier,  Lester  C Ph.G.  '17 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received   degree  by   agreement   with   the   Milwaukee   Law   School, 
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Schifller,   Jos.  F.Dip.   in  Bus.  Adm. '12 

Schinner,   Arthur  J A.13.   '31 

tSchintz,     Walter LL.B. 

Schlaefer,  A.   S D.D.S.   '05 

Schlatter,  U.   F D.U  S.  '00 

Schlaikowski,  J.  P.  ..A.B.  '07,  M.D. '13 

Schlecht,  C  C D.D.S.  '08 

Schlei,    William    G D.DS.   '17 

Schleif,   E.   J D.D.S.   '97 

Schlueter,  A.   J D.D  S.  '01 

Schlueter,  P.  F D.D.S.  '10 

Schlueter,  O D.DS.  '15 

Schlueter,  U.  H M.D.  '12 

Schmidled,  A.   J Ph.G.  '12 

Schmidler,  A.   M. D.D.S.  '10 

Schmitt,   Edwin  L LL.B.   '15 

Schmitt,    F.    K Ph.G.    '10 

Schmitt,  Max  J.  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '17 

Schmitz,    George   J B.C.S.   '17 

Schmitz,   Henry  A E.E.   '15 

Schmutzler,    F Ph.G.    '08 

Schneider,  A.  F Ph.G.  '09 

Schneider,  George  J A.B.  '09 

Schneider,   J B.S.   '14,   M.D.    '14 

Schneider,    W.    A Ph.G.    '12 

Schneiders,    H.    O D.D.S.   '14 

Schnell,   W.   H M.D.   '12 

Schneller,  M.  C D.D.S.  '13 

Schober,  Albert  W A.B.  '09 

Schoen,   Charles    A.B.    '90 

Schoen,   Francis   S A.B.   '98 

Schoen,   R.   C Ph.G.  05 

Schoen,  William  P.  . .  A.B.  '88,  A.M.  '91 

Schoenfelder,    Eugene  A A.B.  '97 

Scholter,  Ems.  W.M.A.,  B.S.  '17,  M.D. 
'17. 

Schoofs,  O.  P M.D.  '16 

Schott,    R.   A D.D.S.   '07 

Schottler,   J.   G D.D.S.   '98 

Schreiber,    J.    J D.D.S.  '16 

Schroeter,  W.  G Ph.G.  '05 

Schubert,  F.   J M.D.   '16 

Schuetz,   Charles  E A.B.   '95 

Schuler,    Howard   W LL.B.    '15 

Schultz,  Charles  H A.B.,  A.M.  '06 

Schultz,  W D.D.S.  '16 

Schultz,  W.  L Ph.G.  '09 

Schuster,  E.  E D.D.S. 

Schuttler,   Francis  J.. A.B.   '13 

Schutz,   J.  W D.D  S.  '08 

Schweiger,  R.  M D.D.S.  '12 

t Seaman.    Horace    M LL.B. 

Searle,   E.   D M.D.,   Ph.G.    '05 

Sebald,   Wm Ph.G.  '13 

Seehase,  C.  W D.D.S.  '02 

tSeeley,    James   J LL.B. 

tSeifert,  C.  C.  James  J LL.B. 

Seiler,   T.   J D.D.S.    '15 

Selle,  Frederick  S B.S.  '17 

Sengpiel,   J.   V D  D.S.  '15 

Senn,  U M.D.  '15 

Shabart,  Joseph  J C.E  '14 

Shaller,  W.  H D.D.S.  '12 

Shanberge,   S D.D.S.   '01 

Shattuck,  C.   H D.D.S.  '13 

tShaughnessey,    George LL.B. 

Shaughnessey,  Francis  W LL.B. 

Shearer,  F.  E M.D.  '13 

Sheehan,    Daniel    J A.B.    '97 

fShenners,    Martin   J LL.B. 

tSheridan,  Hon.  Michael  S LL.B. 

Sherman,  L.  A D.D.S.  '01 


Shields,    A.    D D.D.S.    '13 

Shiclls,   Alexander   E E.E.  '12 

Shippv,  V.  J M.D.  '12 

Sholtcs,    N.    A M.D.    '16 

Siebeeker,  R.  L D.D.S.  '14 

Sieberg,   E.   M D.D.S.   *15 

tSidler,  Cornelius,   A LL.B. 

Siefert,   A.   V D.D.S.   '12 

Siegel,  Harry  T B.C.S.  '16 

Siekert,   H.   P M.D.  '16 

Sickman,   O.   F D.D.S. 

Sievertsen,  Andrew M.D.,  B.S.  '16 

Siewert,    B.    F D.D.S.  '12 

Siewert,   G D.D  S.   '15 

Silverman,  M D.D.S.  '16 

Simon,   E Ph.G.   '15 

Simon.    H.    A D.D.S.    '09 

Simont,    Joseph B.C.S.    '14 

Simonet,    Edward   W B.C.S.    '14 

Singer,    D D.D.S.    '98 

Singleton,    J.   J Ph.G.   '05 

Sipchen,   George   M.  • A.B.    '05 

Sipf ,    F.    W Ph.G.    '04 

Sivertsen,   A M.D.   '16 

Skewes,    W.    G D.DS.    '98 

Skowlund,   Thomas   H D.D.S.   '17 

Skowronski,  Constantine A.B.   '17 

Skubitzke,  F.  W.B.S.  in  Bus.  Adm. '14 

Slattery,  F D.D.S.  '15 

Slattery,  John D.D.S.   '17 

Slattery,   V Ph.G.    '14 

Sloan,  A.   C D.D.S.   '14 

Smalbery,  P.  W D.D.S.  '13 

tSmith,    Edward    H LL.B. 

Smith,  F.  P D.D.S.  '01 

Smith,   Gordon  B LL.B.,  B.S.  '15 

Smith,    J.    W M.D.    '15 

Smith,  R.  E D.D.S.  '10 

Smith,  V.  A D.D.S.  '12 

Smith,    W.    T D.D.S.   '06 

Sobolewski,   Anthony    A.B.  '05 

Somers,   Leo  J A.B.    '99 

Somers,    Paul    ..J A.B.    '98 

Sondel,   David   A LL.B.   '13 

Sondel,   L.  C Ph.G.   '11 

Sonnenberg,    C M.D.    '15 

Sonnenberg,  E.  G Ph.G.  '11 

Sorenson,    J D.D.S.    '02 

Southcott,    W.    C D  D.S.    '14 

Spalsbury,  J.  A .D.D.S.  '04 

Spang,  G.   W D.D.S.   '03 

Speaker,  George  B D.DS.  '17 

Spellbrink,    A Ph.G.    '14 

Sr.  M.  Angelita A.B.  *15 

Sr.   M.   Agnella A.B.  '15 

Sr.  M.  Bertranda A.B.  '15 

Sr.  M.   Clotilde A.B.  '16 

Sr.   M.   Constonia A.B.   '16 

Sr.  M.  Eugene. B.S.  '15 

Sr.  M.   Eutropia A.B.   '16 

Sr.  M.  Helene A.B.  '15 

Sr.  Juluis A.B.  '16 

Sr.  M.  Madeline A.B.   '15 

Sr.  M.  Miohael A.B.  '14 

Sr.  M.  Pulcheria A.B.  '14 

Sr.  M.  Realmo A.B.  '16 

Sr.  M.  Recarda A.B.  '15 

Sr.  M.  Remi B.S.  '13,  A.B.  '14 

Sr.  M.  Stanislaus A.B.  '15 

Sr.  M.   St.   Helen A.B.   '16 

Sr.   M.   Veronice.  . A.B.   '15 

Sr.  M.  Vincentius ,  .A.B.  '15 


*  Deceased. 

t  Received  degree  by  agreement  with  the  Milwaukee  Law  School, 
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Stachowiak,   J D.D.S.   '15 

Stack,  Robert  M A.B.  '15 

Stamm.  Leander  P.  .  .M.D.  '16,  B.S.  '17 

Stangeby,   T.   L D.D.D.   '11 

Stapleton.   Grover  M LL.B.   '1(5 

Stapleton,    E.    F D.D  S.    '00 

Stark.   A.   P D.D.S.   '02 

tStebbins,   Albert  K. LL.B. 

Stcenson,  J.   S D.D.S.   '02 

Steffen,    A Ph.G.    '14 

Steigerwald.    John C.E.    '12 

Stein.  Nathan LL.B.   '13 

Steinkopf,   Alvin  J B.J.   '17 

Steinle.   Joseph  L...A.B.  '92.  A.M.   '04 

Stekl.    C.    F D.D.D.    '15 

StemDer,  A.  A D.D.S.  '02 

Stephan,    A.    II Ph.G.    '07 

Stenhan,   William   H >13 

Stephens,  G.  N D.D.S.   '13 

Stephens.   H.   L D  D.S.   '15 

Stevens.  Earl  E D.D.S.  '17 

Stiennon,  Oscar A.B.   '12.   B.S.  '10 

Stocker,    A D.D.S.    '16 

Stockinger,    Otto Ph.G.    '09 

Stockinger,  R.  E Ph  G.  '12 

Stoffel,    E.    A D.D.S.    '12 

Stolz.   II.  C M  D.  '13 

Stone.   Patrick  T LL.B.   '12 

tStover,    John    S LL.B. 

tStover.     Paul LL.B. 

Strachota.  J.  G..Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '15 

Straight,  F.   W D.D.S.   '04 

Stransky,  Joseph  A M.E.  '1  2 

Stratton.    F Ph.G.   '05 

Slraub,    W D.D  S.    '04 

Strauss,   O.    A D.D.S.   '97 

Strauss,    A.    O.    H D.D.S.    '01 

t Strauss,  Isaac  G LL.B. 

Strecka.   John A.B.    '05 

Strobel,  T.  M D  D.S.  '16 

Strong.    II.    F D  D  S.    '99 

Stroub,    F.    A Ph  G.    '13 

Struwe,  S.  W D.D.S.  '16 

Studer.    Joseph    J B.C.S.   '14 

Studnicka.  Joseph  F.  .A.B.  '91.  A  B.   '94 

Stuerk.    A M.D.    '1 4 

Sfuehlke.  M Ph.G    '03 

Sues*.   Edward   N A.B.   '08 

Snffrin.    C M.D.    '1 3 

Suits.    Lin Ph  G.    '10 

Su'ts.    Wm PhG.     '12 

Sullivan,   Dennis  N.  Jr LL.B.   '12 

Sullivan,  GerMd  A.  .  .B.S.  '17,  M.D.  '17 

Sullivan,    J.    T M.D     '13 

Sullivan,    J.    D M.D.    '14 

Sullivan,  H.   A M.D.  '13 

Sullivan.    Svlvester    S A.B.    '95 

SulUvan.    W.    C D.D.S.    '01 

Sullivan.   Win     T LL.B.    '15 

Summers.   C.   E D  D.S.    '01 

Sutherland.   Averv   E D.D.S.    '17 

Sutterliner.  V.  C B.S  .  M.D.   '12 

Swaney,   W.   B D.D.S.   '0  I 

Sweenev.   W.   B D  D  S.     01 

Sweet,    W.     S D  D..    '05 

Swers:.  Olera   D.D.S.  '11 

Swietlik,  Francis  X.M.A.  '10.  LL.B. '14 

Swietlk,  Francis  X A.B.,   A.M.   '12 

Synnott,    John    F A.*B.    '91 

Szule,    Francis   T...A.B.   '05,   A.M.    '06 
Szymarek,    John    II A.B.    '95 


Tait,    W.    L M.D.    '13 

Tainter.    B.    G D.D.S.    '04 

Tal'madgc,    James    J A.B.    '95 

Tannheuser,   William   C B.C.S.   '13 

*T;irnutzer.    W D.D.S.    '10 

Tarrant,  Wm.  J.  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '14 

Tasche.    H.    D D.D.S.    '03 

Taugher,    E.    1' D.D.S.    '97 

Taugher,   Victor   J B.S.   '17 

Taylor,    Arthur    W LL.B.    '16 

Taylor,   H.   V D.D  S.   '96 

Terlinden.   J.    II M.D.   '15 

Te  Selle,   Lawrence  H D.D.S.  '17 

Thackery,    I.    B D.D.S.    '07 

Tlmckery.     R M  D.     '12 

Tharinger.    E.    L M.D.    '15 

Thayer,   A.    M D.D.S.   '97 

Theiler.  Wm.  F.  .Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm.  '15 

Theisen.   F.   M D.D.S.   '06 

Thiedeman,    W.    L D.D.S.    '05 

Thiel.    II.    F D.D.S.   '05 

IThieman.    Hohn    F LL.B. 

Thomas,   Jacob  T A.B.   '03 

Thomas,    J.    F Ph.G.   '03 

Thompson.    J.    B M.D.    '12 

Thomas,   Michael   A A.B.   '01 

Thomas,   Michael  A A.B.   '03 

Thomas,    I.    C Ph.G.    '03 

Thomas,   R.   D D.D  S.   '01 

Thompson,   A.   N D.D.S.   '99 

Thomson,  Wm Ph.G.  '04 

Tobin.   E.  T Ph.G.   '12 

Toepfer,  C.  L D.D.S.  '05 

Tomashek,   V.   J Ph.G.   '13 

Tomkiewiez,    I.   G M.D.,   Ph.G.   '07 

Toohey.    John   F A.B.   '16 

Topn.    C D.D.S.    '97 

Towle.    G.    E M.D.    '13 

Thvsell,  Frederick  A.  ..  .M.D..  B.S.   '17 

TWlemnnn.  H D.D.S.   '11 

fTiefenthaler.    G.    E LL.B. 

Timmermier.   John  G D.D.S.   '17 

tTimmermann.    Lawrence    J LL.B. 

Tiernev.   Joseph   E LL.B.   '11 

Titel.    A.    W D.D.S.   '05 

Titel.    F.    C D.DS.    '15 

Traser.   F.   A D  D.S.   '05 

Travis,  F.  C D.D.S.  '11 

Trester,    Alvin Ph  G.    '15 

Trezona.    W.    C D.D.S.   '00 

Trock,    M.    J M.D.    '13 

Trost.    Hugo    J LL.B. 

Trowbridge.   S.   J M.D.   '15 

Trunin.    L.    M M.D.    '12 

Trzebiatowski.  Charles  A A.B.   '90 

Tuckwood,  C.  C D.D.S.  '04 

Tuckwood,  W.  G D.D.S.  '04 

Tullar,   Maurice   S LL.B.   '11 

Tullv.   W.   M D.D.S.   '15.    B.S.   '15 

Twohig.    J.   E M.D.   '13 

Uelmen,   N.   E D.D.S.   '11 

Urich,   Harry D.D.S.  '11 

Valle,   Miguel    E.E.   '14 

Van  Alstine,   C Ph.G.   '15 

Vanasek,  H.  C D.D.S.  '12 

Vanderherg.   C.   M D  D.S.   '99 

Van    Engel.    B Ph.G.    '09 

Van    Heeke,    Max LL.B.    '12 

Van   Hengle.   A Ph.G.   '98 

Vannatta.  M.  A D.D.S.  'H 


Deceased. 

Received   degree  by   agreement   with   the   Milwaukee   Law   School, 
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Van  Romaine,  Eldon.  .  .Ph.G.    BS    '12 

Van  Stratum,  B.  V D  D  s'   '13 

Vanwle,    E.    C Ph.G.'  '07 

van  Wormer,  F.   B M  D    '12 

Vater,   P DDS    '34 

tVeech,  Edward   R '  LL  B 

V»s,    A     J. D.D.S.    '02 

Vogel,    J.   A D.D.S.   >08 

Vofft,    P.    C    Ph.G.    .10 

Vollmayer,  V.  M A.B.,  C  E    '13 

Vonder,   Weyer  W M.d'  '15 

Vormann,  Joseph  A A.B.  '17 

Wackier,  E.  C D  D  S    '98 

Wagner,    J.    B D  D  S  '  '01 

Wagner,  H.  A DBS    '00 

Wahl    George  C.Dip.  in  Bus.  Adm*.  '14 

Waisbren     B D.D.S.    ,rs 

Wake,  C.  H DDS    '(!*» 

Waldron,  Asa  C "     b  OS    '17 

Waldron,    Frank ."L  LB     '12 

Waldran,    Merle   B b'c's'    'IK 

Waldron,   Merle   E Mc's    '17 

Walker,   C.    M DDS    '14 

t Walker,  William  A.  .  '  tj.K 

fWallis,    John    A ..'' UB 

Wallner.   E.   W Ph  q  Hjjj 

Walls,    W.   U DDS     '14 

Walter,   D.   N MD    '1^ 

Walter,    J.    A he     >ii 

Ward,    Alvin    B !  '.'.'.'  D  D  S     '17 

Ward,  Richard  J B  C  S    '14 

Ward,   Richard  J.  .  .  .B,S.  in  Econ.'  '15 

Ward,  Vincent  P A  R    'i£ 

Ware,    P.   C DDS    '32 

Washburn,  H.  A n  DS    '1M 

Watry,  John  F ME    '1* 

Watson,  E.  W "  "  D  DS    '00 

Wauer,  A.  M dds'  >io 

Webb,  Thomas  J 7  "  "     llb    '36 

Weber,   H B.S.  14    ED.  '14 

Weimar,  Mary " BS    '17 

Weinberger,    W '. DDS*  '14 

Weinstein,    M phr     ni 

tWeissleder,    Geo    H.  ...7.7  LL  B 

Weiss,    Reno D  D  S     'OM 

Wehrman,    O.    H .'.'."  DDS    '01 

Welch,    E.    A DDS     '16 

Welch,   Raymond Dip.  in  Jour  '12 

Weldon,    J.    L D.D.S.    '15 

We  don,    J.    L D.D.S.    '15 

Welkos,    L.    J      Ph.G.    »16 

Weller,  Arvid  E LL  B  '14 

Wellge,    W.    E D.D.S.    '03 

TJelton,    M.       D.D.S.    '02 

Wenker,    G.   L D.D.S.   '00 

Wenker,  R D.D  S.,  M.D.  '14 

Wenta.  Michael  J... A.B.  '98,  A.M.  '01 

Wenzel,   Edwin LL  B    'xS 

Wenzel,  F.  A Ph.G.   00 

Wermerkirchen,    M.    D.  .  .  .        B  S    '10 
M.D.  '10. 

Wermuth,   C.   F D.D.S    '15 

Wernecke,  O.  C D.D.S*.  '02 

Weshar.    Matthias A.B     '05 

tWest,   Henry  T.   Jr LL.B. 

Westernhagen,   E.   A M.D    '13 

tWestfahl,    Fred   C LL.B 

Wetherby,   C.   C D.D.S.  '98 


Wetzel,   E.    C D.D.S.    '09 

Whalen,    E.    W Ph.G.    '07 

Whalon,   George  E..M.D.   '15,  B.S.   '17 

Wheeler,    Roy    E D.D.S.    '17 

White,    R.    J M.I).   '12 

Whitrock,    M.   C Ph.G.   '13 

Whitty,    J.    T M.D.    '13 

fWidule,    George    O LL.B. 

Wiebrecht,  Albert  T D.D.S.  '3  7 

Wiechmann,    F.    G Ph.G    '04 

Wieck,   W.   F D.D.S.   '11 

Wiedebach,  H D.D.S.  '15 

Wielebski,    Edward A.B     '05 

Wiezynski,   C.   F Ph.G.   '08 

Wlger.  II.   C M.D.  '15 

Wisginton.   J.  N D.D.S.   '97 

Wilczewski,    Joseph A.B.    '97 

Wilda,  O.   J D.D.S.   '14 

Wilde,    E.    F D.D  S.    '02 

Wilde,    G.    H DDS.    '99 

Williams,    A.    G Ph.G.    '12 
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A  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  Marquette 
University  in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  professions  by  inculcating  sound  principles 
of  morality  in  all  its  professional  schools. 

A  physician,  a  lawyer,  an  economist  or  a  journal- 
ist whose  moral  development  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  his  mental  equipment  can  never  win 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men.  They  look  askance 
at  him  and  deem  his  presence  in  the  community  a 
menace  to  the  home  and  a  source  of  fear  to  the 
state. 

If  the  influence  of  the  professions  is  to  be 
wielded  for  good  rather  than  for  evil  a  course  in 
professional  ethics  must  be  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  School  curriculum. 

The  Faculty  of  Marquette  University  con- 
siders it  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  family  and 
of  civil  society  to  insist  upon  professional  ethics  for 
all  its  students. 
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